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PREFACE 


When he who may do as he likes puts the best aside and 
takes an inferior quality ! 


SHourLp that take place which some who watch the drift 
of opinion are prepared for, so that contact with the 
alert and adventurous Greek mind cease, at least for a 
time, to play any considerable part in English education, 
many good reasons are sure to be found why that which 
has happened could not but happen. Will one of them 
be—a smother of annotation obscuring the woRp, clear in 
itself and finely attuned, uttered by Greeks to Greeks 
long ago? 

Nobody can persuade or delight, or even make himself 
understood, if somebody else louder and more voluble 
keep up a running comment upon what he says, praise 
him, blame him, bid him hold his tongue altogether at 
times, until something which he does not know, or of 
set purpose discards, has been tiresomely expounded. 
The bystanders, when this happens, are not distracted 
merely ; they turn indolently towards the clamorous 
interpreter who engages to save them the trouble of 
thinking for themselves. 

This, or something not unlike this, happens in the 


teaching of Greek now. "There is so much commentary that 
Y 
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the learner never lays his own mind close to the Greek 
thought. "The monstrous unreason seems actually to grow. 
' For sometimes tradition takes a dropsical habit in age; 
and this tradition is very old. It began life in the dreary 
period in which Greece, no longer her own mistress, made 
shift to give her masters what they wished, such a know- 
ledge of Greek literature as could be acquired without 
mental exertion by men who were out of sympathy with 
Greek thought, and did not care to understand it, yet 
desired to turn it to some use. In the attempt to 
describe how master and servant were both punished for 
their greedy insincerity lies the main interest of the 
following pages. 

But how comes a motive of this sort to be present at 
all in a work which at first contained no hint of it ? 

To answer the question entails a peccoav. 

It was a mistake, I can now see, to break the Scholia 
up as they are broken up in the two earlier volumes. But 
time has gone by since then, in which the Scholia have 
had to shift for themselves, yet have always run up and 
down in my head. So by rumination a vice in method 
has been turned into a piece of good luck. For the 
Scholia analysed and dissected have revealed gradually 
their veritable nature. The purely mechanical process 
which produced them has pushed itself into notice. 

Meanwhile as comments they have lost little, nay, have 
rather gained on the whole by the trenchant surgery. 
Not that this is of much consequence. It is very rare 
for these tedious annotators to throw any light at least 
directly upon textual disorders; their literary criticism is 
recremental; and of the information they furnish there is 
very little that is at once useful and unsuspect. 


PREFACE vii 


But the morbid process revealed by the operator's 
knife is most instructive, and deserves to be studied by 
everybody who has much to do with education. 

Such in brief is the reason why the title which the 
book started with has had to be made sub-title now. 

It is for others to judge whether the conviction 
is justified that this CHAPTER IN THE HrisTORY OF 
ÁNNOTATION has a bearing upon questions of some 
importance at the present time. 


W. G. RUTHERFORD. 


LrrrTLE HaArLANDs, BISHOPSTONE, 
March 1904. 
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CHAPTER I 


ANNOTATION 
To pursue after the scent of a carease. —SWIFT. 


THE annotating of speech when speech has been written down 
consists in the carrying out of one or more of three processes. 

In the first place, an annotator is sometimes forced at certain 
places to do what he can to recover the words once actually 
spoken or written by the author whom he would expound, when 
these have been either lost or depraved by accident, by careless- 
ness, or perhaps by design. Even in these days, when one copy 


vigilantly corrected is multiplied mechanically into thousands of 


copies equally exact,it has been known to happen that an edition 
purporting to be the counterpart of an edition prepared by the 
author himself, has been so negligently and hurriedly produced 
as to misrepresent flagrantly the thought, the language, and the 


intention of the writer! It 


l **This I know, that unless the press 
be carefully compared with the last edition 
of a book that has passed under the author's 
own eye, every new edition will introduce 
new corruptions into the text, and of the 
very worst kind, by the careless substitu- 
tion of words, which without making 
nonsense of the passage alter its meaning 
or destroy its beauty ' (Southey, Zife of 
Cowper). No one will credit the extent to 
which corruption can go at the present 
time until he collate *trade"' edition with 
author's edition. "The editor of a reprint 
(London, 1897) of the first edition of Tom 
Jones asserts that **since the first appear- 
ance of the novel in 1749, no less than 
21,000 alterations have been made in the 
original text, some of them indeed of such 
à peculiar character that the entire sense 


is certain that the risk of thus 


of sentences has been completely (sic) 
changed." He might have spoken more 
strongly if such a text as that in Cooke's 
pocket edition had come within his purview, 
for that contains errors of every species in 
every degree to the pretermission of sen- 
tences and whole paragraphs. I have 
collated, for passages taken at random, 
ordinary editions with edition produced 
under the author's supervision. In every 
case the diserepances have been amazing in 
kind and degree. An author's punctuation 
and tricks of spelling disappear, of course, 
entirely. His English is sometimes turned 
from old idiom to brand new, and when 
this can only be done by the adding of 
words, these are not spared, even to 
the foisting in of expressions at which 
the author himself would have sickened. 
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travestying an author was many times greater before the art of 


printing was known.? 


Therefore an annotator must often deter- 


mine what he has to explain before he proceeds to explain it. 
In determining the text, an annotator determines, as of course, 
s the metres also, if metres there be. 


Secondly, the text established has to be interpreted. 
of interpretation vary, no doubt, more or less. 


Methods 
Interpreters have 


their whims and prejudices, their likes and dislikes; one sets 


store by this and another by that. 


If most interpreters are 


i0 Creatures of convention, à remnant try to understand the man 


I5 


whose word they have undertaken to expound. 
are not altogether their own masters. 


Moreover, they 
The way they should go 


is to some extent marked out for them by the things of which 
.their author speaks and by the manner in which he deals with 


them. 


According, also, as he speaks in prose or in verse, in one 


language or in another; as he is near or far removed in time; as 
he belongs to a simple age or to a complex civilisation; the 
comments of his interpreters cannot but vary a little in nature 


and in feature. 


No class of notes may in any case be wholly 


20 Wanting, but the proportion in which notes of a partieular kind 
stand to the rest alters inevitably with the character and the 


25 


30 


history of the books annotated. 


Nevertheless, although all these 


causes operate to produce disturbance and variation, any one 
commentary still resembles in the main every other. 

Thirdly, annotators may not only establish a text, and then 
interpret it; they may deal with it as with a mine, and take out 


of it instruction of many kinds. 


Did not Augustus himself copy 


out laudable sentiments from Greek and Latin comedies that he 
might improve therewith or direct the commanders of his armies, 
the governors of his provinces, and the great officers of his house- 


hold, prout quisque monitione 4ndigerent ? 


So it is part of a com- 


mentator's business to mark improving passages, and to assert at 
every turn that lessons are learned best at second hand. 


Volumes might be filled with examples of 
errors from the **trade" copies of English 
classies, and without great trouble either. 
But the reader seems to be content with 
what the **trade"' provides. 

? 'The faultiness of books sold in the 
shops is often noted, as are also BigXuo- 
TAa *ypa.es. $aóNois xpoevo. kal ook 
&ávriBáNNovres, as Strabo describes them 
13 609. Galen frequently speaks of the 


untrustworthiness of the fiMo'ypáoor in 
his own days and in the past. Here is his 
advice to a reader who finds a passage 
obscure: K 18 (2) 321 émíekeyau uév 
mpüTrov el uév TÓ (jgMov Tuáprmral cov 
mapaBáNNov re kai dvre£erágav rois 
d£uomiero:s vrvypádous — elr' àv óp0Os 
&xew eaílvmrac Oebrepóv re kal Tplrov àvá- 
yvc0. 75v abràv Xé&w mTpocéxcv àkpuBas 
abri Tv voüv.  Cp.ib. 363. 
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This fashion of regarding the annotator's art, this idea that 
he has always got to work in much the same way, and more 
particularly, that the matter which he uses to illustrate or explain 
an author is always more or less after one pattern, and falls under 
determinate headings, and may be reduced to order and system, 5 
is altogether Greek in origin. There is reason for think- 
ing that it took shape gradually, perhaps very gradually, as a 
sort of bye-product in the traditional process carried out in the 
teaching of Homer; but it was so clearly and vigorously grasped 
by Alexandrian scholars, and by the force of their authority was 1o 
established in such permanence, that there can be no harm in 
calling it theirs. Like the other conclusions of Greek explorers 
in the fields of language and literature, it was aGeepted sub- | 
missively almost without reflection by the Romans? and was | 
then passed on distorted and devitalised to the races which Rome ls 
had absorbed. 

Now, however, although the fact upon which this conception 
was based at the first, namely, the essential sameness of all 
commentaries, remains precisely as it was, it is no longer held to 
deserve serious methodical investigation with a view to the 20 
ordering and systematising of the commentators art. The old 
ordered system is itself forgotten, being long since discarded 
together with other paraphernalia of ancient learning as a piece ,, 
of useless and embarrassing lumber. I have got to pull its || 
worm-eaten frame out again into the light of day and examine 45 
what was once greatly treasured by its makers and first owners; 
then mishandled by aliens, and at last became rickety from the 
effect of time, and disdained even more for its antiquity than for | 
its inutility. 

There may be advantage in rediscovering that the manifold 3o 
means for elucidating the thoughts of men as perpetuated by 
symbols do admit of classification, if indeed that classification 
is frankly acknowledged to be mechanical, and is not regarded, as 
some used to regard it, as scientific ; and further, if no attempt 
is made to debate, as sometimes the Greeks debated, the number, 35 





genius of Greek speech. Quintilian had 


3 [ shall therefore avoid throughout 
not these advantages. Wider reading and 


Latin *'authorities.," The more Cicero 


and Quintilian are read, the less trust will 
be put in their accounts of Greek methods. 
By sheer force and natural quickness Cicero 
contrived often to surmount his ignorance 
of Greek and his Latin insensibility to the 


considerable knowledge of Greek seem 
only to have confused the more a mind 
naturally vague, and  perplexed, and 
timorous. He cannot think clearly, and 
has read more than his brain can carry. 
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and the proper sequence, and the exact contents of the several 
| elasses of comments. 
As the rediscovery proceeds, it will become evident that it is 
not in respect to this doctrine alone that ancients and moderns 
5disagree. In very many details and in one or two comprehensive 
ideas there is further divergence. Nor could it be otherwise. 
The Greek system of interpretation sprang spontaneously from 
the Greek fashion of teaching Greek boys the Greek poets. The 
form which it took was determined by the circumstances of the 
10 Greek race during a certain period, which after all did not last 
very long. Cireumstances more impermanent still led the Greeks 
to introduce rhetoric also at a later time into their system of 
publie education. So long as those two sets of circumstances 
lasted, the art of interpretation and the art of rhetoric grew and 
15 throve in a sound and natural development. But when the 
cireumstanees passed away which had given birth to ypauaruc) 
and ómropu), it would perhaps have been as well for mankind, 
if their offspring had perished with them. As it was, both 
doctrines were kept going as a system of education, merely 
20 because they happened to exist.  Thenceforward having little to 
justify their existence except use and wont, they were barely 
advantageous to the Greeks themselves, and were actually 
mischievous when imposed upon Latius, Spaniards, Gauls, 
Syrians, and Africans. They came by degrees to be a veritable 
25 travesty of education, crushing everything spontaneous and 
original, fostering all that is unreal and artificial. 

In the many centuries during which this condition of things 
lasted—indeed the world is not entirely delivered from it yet— 
the original Greek conception of *ypajuuarue, the art of in- 

3o terpretation or annotation, was overlaid by foreign notions of all 
sorts, and had to undergo one degradation after another. But 
perhaps nothing did so much to derange and impair it as infection 
caught from the art of rhetoric, an art which at first had nothing 
in common with interpretation, but merely undertook to train 

3s men for public speaking. 


CHAPTER II 


LOST POINTS OF VIEW 


Thus are old sciences unravelled, like old stockings, by beginning 
at the foot. —SwiFT. 


WHEN men talk of language now, they either think of no 
language in particular, but play with a general idea, vague alike 
in contour and in contents; or if they deal with language as 
the conscious artistic expression of manifold phases of thought, 
even then they cannot confine themselves, however much they 
may try, to their proper tongue as performing its work in a way 
of its own, a way distinct altogether from that of every other 
language in the world; but they let their knowledge of other 
tongues, ancient and modern, confuse and perplex the issue. 
A Greek, on the contrary, forasmuch as he believed that there 
was one language and no other worthy of the name, was outside 
this risk entirely. This may make Greek speculations upon the 
origin of speech as a universal fact both flimsy and unreal, but 


it gives on the other hand extraordinary force, directness and 


! Thus in parts of this chapter I have 
been forced to select words cautiously and 
to avoid the forms of expression now 
ordinarily employed in speaking of language 
as a thing that may be refined for ends of 
art. "These are for the most part useless 
to him who would convey the Greek con- 
ception of speech, or would turn into 
English Greek treatises concerned in any 
serious way with the artistic side of 
language. The distortion of meaning pro- 
duced by the inevitable use of terms which 
spring from altogether different fields of 
thought is no doubt the reason why such 
translations are more puzzling to a Grecian 
than the original Greek. "To those who 
know little Greek or none, the translation 
must convey a meaning that belongs by 


right to à world of shadows, and certainly 
never inhabited a Greek mind. This is 
what happened in Italy long ago. 
Romans then legitimised this misconception 
of the Greek speculations and treated it 
just as if it had been no nonentity, but a 
substantial reality. "The remoteness from 
nature and fact of the modern view of 
language as matter with which art may 
deal is to a great degree the effect of Latin 
influences operating upon many races, each 
of which made just a little more heinous 
the original sin of the Romans.  More- 
over, they had each an instinct of their 
own in respect of speech as used for ends 
of art, and this, too, went in as a new 
ingredient into the hotch-potch. 


The. 


T 


Oo 
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reality to Greek judgments upon language as the birthright of 
a single race. 

The Greeks had only to observe themselves in order to 

comprehend what this birthright consisted in. Whatever a 

sman thought or willed or imagined he was thereby enabled, 
they concluded, to make known to others exactly as he chose. 
He could give it any pose or semblance, shaping his words to 
serve his own ends, adapting them to the moods, the prejudices, 
the several circumstances of those who should hear them. The 

ro gift he had from nature, ró Aéyew, designated also when men 
used it together for the exchange of thought as T0 OuAéyeo8a, 
it was his part to convert by skill into something that he called 
TÓ kaAQs Xéyew. The fashion of speech in vogue at any time 
in any Greek community (7 644Xexros, 7) eieÜvia OudXexTos) 

is Was the ore whieh 0 «aXós Aéyev refined; that which he made 
from it, that which he turned it into, was his Aéf£:; or manner of 
speech. 

This view of language escapes a modern from its very 
naturalness and simplicity. The Greeks thought first of the 

26 Word spoken.  Nowadays everybody first and last thinks of the 
written word, and is accustomed to a terminology that is at 
every point in flat contradiction to Greek ideas. Nor can a 
modern quite cateh what a Greek meant by skill or art (réxvc) 
as exercised upon speech, the dash of deception in it, the 

25 mixture of a lie, the air of artlessness and openness, disguising 
at times downright cunning. 

With this lost point of view students of scholia are for the 
most part only indirectly concerned ; but it is necessary to speak 
of it in order to explain certain prominent features of Greek 

3o annotation. 

So habitual was it with the Greeks to conceive of language as 
that which it properly is, significant sound produced musically by 
the tongue and the other organs of speech acting under the control 
of the mind, just as the speaker wills, that they took vast pains 

! to turn the written word back into what it had been at first, the 
Spoken word. When they criticised the poets and the orators of 

/ | past generations, they criticised them as speaking, not as writing. 
Hence the extraordinary importance which was attached in 
education to the reading aloud of the authors studied.  Re- 
4oinforeed moreover by another gift of their race, the power of 
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envisaging the creatures of imagination, this tendency to make | 
one thought, if I may say so, of speaker and thing spoken, 
to REniumunt tsi -iutesiepenient and inseparable, | 
was with tbe Greeks so strong that in the case of Cu 
poets they carried it to a point which to a modern appears 
almost ridieulous. A Greek commentator upon a tragedy or a - 
comedy instinctively treats the characters as if they were alive 
and spoke their own mind, and not as imaginary persons saying 
just what their imaginer makes them say. The modern fashion 
is to ignore the dramatie form altogether, and to give to notes 1o 
an impersonal turn. No doubt there is plenty of comments 
east in that mould even in scholia, and the later the scholia, 
the more there are; yet the characteristic Greek way certainly 
was for an annotator so to frame his comments upon anything 
said by an imaginary person as though he himself heard him r5 
speak in (old-world phrases about old-world things |i in the ears | 
of men who could not understand without an interpreter. It '' 
is not the dramatist who is thought to need a dragoman, but the 
sundry persons whom the dramatist represents as speaking in 
the various acts and scenes. The preponderance of metaphrases 20 
of one kind and another in all collections of scholia gives, 
perhaps, an unfair [prominence to this point of view; zn the 
general impression conveyed by the scholia on any dramatic 
author undoubtedly sustains the contention that the vpoccTa 
are treated as real men and women revealing themselves by 25 
what they say. Indeed the notes are few, and these somewhat 
sharply marked, in which comic poet or tragedian, whether as 
dramatist or as * writer, can be proved to come directly within 
the purview of a commentator upon any of his plays. 

So long as the Greeks were unaffected by alien influences, it 3o 
was most unusual for them to say of a tragedy or a comedy that ! 
[is maker wrote it. The relation in which they conceived 7pocco- 
vroToL0g ànd 7póccTa to stand to each other could not properly 
be expressed by such a word. For his own convenience in 
instructing the actors Aeschylus or Cratinus might of course 35 
write out all that the several persons happened to say in the 
Agamemnon or in the Wickered Bottle, but a scribe could do as 
much, and do it as well or better. A rpoccw7rozoi0s did not 
write zpócc7a. t was they who acted and spoke, and he was 
judged by what they spoke and did. Or again, when he had put 4o 
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a play together, and the zpocc7a had said their say and played 
their parts, and judgment had been passed upon him by the 
audience in the theatre, he might commit the spoken word to 
script, and have copies made, so that all who chose to buy might 


read and in reading act the several parts for themselves. 


When 


this had been done in one case, the first step had been taken in 
the direction of the standpoint from which men now contemplate 


language as employed for artistic ends. 
of Greece stuck to the old Greek stand-| 
They sang, or they spoke, or made others speak; they 


great days the * makers " 
joint. 


; did not write. 
Quite of a piece with this fashion of considering the living 


/ 


Aéfw to rà wypápnpara. 
* stilus exercitatus," 4 stilus tardus, 
If they wrote before they spoke, both * makers" 
and orators were at pains that none should know it. 


intinguere. 2 


Dut all through her 


|voice to be the chief instrument for the skilful revealing of 
thought is the view the Greeks took of the mechanical means for 
15 perpetuating the spoken word. They jumped straight from 7) 
They had no phrases lihRe the Roman 


2 « 


ealamum sumere," * calamum 


Their 


29 habitual pose was that the pen had nothing to do with the 
breeding of Aéfis, no more in fact than it Weg to do with the 


common man's using of y &Xekros. 


So when in any case 7 


Aéfw was saved from perishing, its producer, o xaXàs Xé£as, did 


not care even then to own that he had written it. 


The name 
-—— o 


25gmerely changed into another that exactly represented its new 
ondition - sbgeserueue and henceforward it was termed THE 
LETTERS, 7à ypáupara.? 

Anybody who will take the trouble to look again at an early 


| 


? From the nature of the case it is im- 
possible to get conclusive evidence that 
Tà ypájuara when used either of an in- 
scription or of seript (a letter, a law, an 
agreement, a roll of a book) conveyed the 
mental pieture of the single letters mar- 
shalled in ranks and files. In Antiphanes 
(Athen. 10 450) Sappho propounds a 
riddle to her father—écri $oius 05Xeu 
3péQm aq (ova bmO kóNmots | abrís, üvra. 0 
ü&ócmova Bonv ieT90t *yeyovóv | kai 0uà móv- 
Tiov oióua kai Trreípov Ouà cáows | ois 
€0ÉéNe. OvgrGv, rois Ó' ov mapoÜciv ákobew 
| é&eo rw: key» 0 dkofjs ala0qsw éxovcw. 
Scamandronymus bids his daughter read 
her riddle, and she complies—67Xeu uév 
vóv écr. óc ETIICTOAH, | 8péQm 9' 
€v abr$ Tep.óépe:. TA. TPAMMATA: | 


ü$uva 0' óv(ra raÜU»ra Tois TÓppco XaXet 
| ois BovA£0'* érepos 0" àv rÓxm Tis T Ngjoíov 
| éoràs ávayvyvogkovros o)k dkobcera. 
"This falls in so pat with the many places 
in which émtceT0Mj or vóuos or avyypaupya 
or 7oíyua or Xóyos is both designated as 
such, and is also spoken of as rà 'ypáuguara. 
that I will not believe that Antiphanes, or 
rather that Sappho, forced the expression 
in order to make the riddle. Thuc. 7 
10: Dem. 21224: 29 21: Isocr. 4044 : 
Aristoph. Ec 1049.  ypáuua is à mark 
made by incision or in colour, and vypág- 
nara, is the generalising plural; but I wish 
to avoid the rendering of this plural by 
** writing," since that term has associations 
which do not belong to Trà "*ypáuuara, at 
least to the same degree. "THE LETTERS 
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apyrus must see how appropriate is the name 7à ypápugara for | 
the spoken word made permanent. The marshalled letters are ! 
charged with meaning, possessed with fire and passion or with 
laughter and gaiety, with the light of wisdom and truth or with 
the glare of jealousy or falsehood, with melody and rhythm or; 
with harshness and dissonance, with every several excellence or 
perversity that can be engendered from a man's mind and 
divulged by a man's voice. 

That THE LETTERS did stand for all this, that they were indeed 
the spoken word caught and fixed, the Xé£is of this man or that 1o 
preserved mechanically from extinction; that they had on the 
other hand nothing whatever to do with such notions as are | 
suggested by the Latin "stilus" or with *style" as the word is now 


does not satisfy me, but it is better than 
* seript " or *imprint," and it avoids en- 
tirely the circle of ideas which must be 
a»voided. I have refrained from citing 
tragedy, nor would it be wise to lay stress 
upon comie equivokes (like Eq 188: Philem. 
ap Plut 488-—M 4 51: "Theognet M 4 
549); but there are passages of comedy 
and prose in which the invention of the 
letters in the alphabet, the actual charac- 
ters, eikóves, TÜTOL "ypapuÁT(v, is men- 
tioned as the first step towards history 
and literature, as the well-known compari- 
son of the spoken word and the written 
word in the Phaedrus—e.g. Isocr. 276 D: 
Plat. Legg 3 680 A: Philem. M 4 6. The 
later controversy whether *paugaru in 
the nobler sense, the art of interpreting 
. the poets, was an enlargement of -pag- 
pari in the meaner sense, the business of 
teaching children their letters, is evidence 
of a kind that the natural meaning of 
"ypapguaruk; was felt to be *an art dealing 
with the letters of the alphabet." Cp. 
Plut. M 1383 18 ézei 9' ópl(ovra« T3» Gov 
oi ápicToL. ^ypauuaTu.kol dépa. mem Nqyuévov 
alcÜqróv ákog, Tvyxávouév re x0és é(nr- 
kóres Trepi ypajuiuaucT)s as TÉéXv1s émermóelov 
"ypajuuats Tàs $ovàs Óquuovpryetv kal Taga- 
eóew Tij àvauvage. kré. That Dionysius 
'hrax regarded *ypauparu or the art of 
iuterpretation as necessarily occupied with 
the letters of the alphabet is certain (see 
8 6, Uhlig p. 9), and he would have 
recognised only one sense for -ypáuuara 
in such passages as Plat. Legg 7 S09E. 
When cwyypaófs became numerous and 
considerable, they were apt to speak of 
poets in terms appropriate to their own 
habits in composing ; and further to say 
even of orators perhaps (though I can 


quote no decisive instance from an Attic 
c vy'ypadeís) that they wrote their speeches, 
when the orators themselves were careful 
to restrict that term to the writing down 
of speeches for litigants to deliver, or to 
the composing of Aóyor in the epideictic 
or anagnostie kind, except of course when 
they desired to disparage an opponent or 
malign a rival. Of poets -ypáóew is not 
uncommon in Plato (e.g. Phaedr 258p: 
Legg 858E). It is, therefore, possible 
that Stobaeus Fl 36 18 quotes Philemon 
correctly (M 4 37) as having said of Homer 
—obros yàp "uiv nuvpiáóas émQv "ypáde ; 
but the word does not jump with the con- 
text, as would Aéye. If the reading is 
sound (and if the poet is the greater Phile- 
mon), it illustrates compactly the common- 
place in criticism that Philemon's ideal 
was, as Aristotle might have said, to 
be carriel about and read (Demetr. zepi 
épugv 193: Arist mepl por. y 12 1413 b), 
and that he was cpoccmomoós only by 
accident. "There is an informing passage 
from Alexis in Athen. 4 164 5— M 3 444 
from which the inference may not unfairly 
be drawn that the works of Orpheus and 
of Hesiod, tragedies, comedies, and the 
poems of Homer are *ypáugara, but that a 
cookery book ranks among evyypáupgara. 
To guard against misapprehension I may 
as well add that just as "pág signifies 
an individual mark or symbol or letter, 
inasmuch as it is 'yeypauuévov Tt, à thing 
incised or a thing marked in one colour 
upon a ground of another colour, so it' 
may signify a group of letters conceived 
of as a separate entity—e.g. one of the 
yvàua. at Delphi, or a clause in a treaty 
orin alaw: and that this signification is 
quite common. 
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used, is made abundantly clear by a serutiny of the art to which 

the name và ypáugara gave its designation. 

The office of 7 ypajuaru)) was so to deal with 7à ypáupara 
as to recover from them all that could be recovered of that which 

;they saved from oblivion, to reinstate as far as possible the 
poken word in its first impressiveness and musicalness. It does 

not wholly exclude from its scope those authors who from the 

nature of their subject had been forced to seek aid from the pen, 
compilers of histories, philosophers, investigators of nature, or 
10 other ewyypadíj, forasmuch as some of these had used speech 
finely, writing as though they spoke; nevertheless, if it does not 
openly disown them, ypaujaTiky in its practice disavows them, 
and in the account it gives of its work ignores them altogether. 
As defined by Dionysius Thrax *ypauparw in its general 
i5 Scope is an art acquired by practice, being skill in dealing with 
what poets and prose writers say."? Then follows a description 
of the art's procedure—* It has six parts; first, reading aloud 
expertly with due attention to the musie of the words; second, 
interpretation as determined by the poetical TROPES inhering in 
20the language; third, ready explanation alike of obsolete words 
and of matters of fact; fourth, discovery of etymologies; fifth, 
determining the class to which word-forms belong; sixth, pícus 
Towjpárov, quite the noblest office of all that are included in 
the art." 

25 Now does this imply or does it not imply that at the time 
,when Dionysius wrote in the second century B.C. the Alexandrian 
doctrine was that the letters stood for the spoken word? The 
definition gives no clear answer, but it is otherwise with the 
description. Of the six parts of ypaugarue the first and the 

3olast when taken together with the remarkable instructions and 
the more remarkable justification for them which Dionysius 
afterwards furnishes? in regard to reading aloud, make it quite 
certain that, so far at least as poetry was concerned, the letters 

Í did represent in the judgment of Dionysius the spoken word; 
' ds and if Dionysius so conceived of them, the whole tradition not of 
Alexandria only, but of ancient Greece also, was behind him. 





3 wpauaruc] €aTuw. €uwreipta os éml TÓ 3 My reasons for leaving this phrase 
TOÀ) TOv Tapà Tovjrais Te kai cvyypa- untranslated will be found in the last 
$eÜücw Neyouévov (Uhlig p. 5: id., zur — chapter of the whole book. 
Wiederherstellung des àáltesten occident. 5 This will be considered in detail in its 
Compend. d. Grammatik p. 73). proper place in Bk. ii. ch. i. 
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The same evidence, supported not very strongly by the second 
part, é£»rymeus xarà ToUs TowjyrukoUs TpóTovs, likewise demon- 
strates that the form of the spoken word thus immanent in the 
letters was held tó be Aé£is or the product of art. |/ 

After what has been said in the former chapter, it is not ; 
necessary to point out that ypaugarue, and the art of interpreta- 
tion as a division of annotation are one and the same. There is 
here another lost point of view, lost all the more completely, if 
it be admitted, as perhaps it should, that ypajuarue did not 
concern itself with orators at all and dealt with ewyypadó?s :o 
reluctantly." 

It is very manifest that ypajuarueg is merely the business 
of any ypapuaTikos. Except for parade, Dionysius would have 
made his meaning much clearer, if he had expressed it as it first 
took shape in his head. He might have called his treatise zepi i5 
ypaparucgs all the same without twisting ypapuarikós into 
paja]. 

avaryuwaeckeu 8e 


His mind ran so——*ypapugaTtukós éoTiww  Éwrreipos 
kai aToOíóoct 
... Küi eUpiakeL . . . kai ékXoy(terau . . . kai kpívei. Knowing 
how his master set about exploring the word within the zo 
ypáupara and had taught him to explore it for himself, he sets 
down as the function of ypaugaTukr the divers operations of the 
ypapparukós as they were performed in his own day by men of, 
his own school ^ Herein lies the whole of the interest and| 
instruetiveness of this account of the interpreters art. The 2; 
garrulous Sextus Empirieus bamboozles himself after his fashion 


M , ^ 
kai é&wyeirat 


5 [t is very tempting to consider the 
words re kai cvyypadeücuw in 8 1 1, and 
7) cvy 'ypaui&rov in 8 2 1 of the réxv as in- 
terpolations. "They are completely ignored 
in the rest of the treatise which is 
concerned only with the poets. As an 
art and an instrument of instruction 
handled in the schools, ypaguuarik dealt 
only or in chief with the poets; but the 
men who professed this art drew their 
knowledge from many sources, rummaging 
everywhere for the means of interpreting 
the poets. "They were prolific authors and 
compilers, critics of the written word, 
wherever they found it. I shall select as 
an instance of this activity their work upon 
' Hippocrates. Its voluminousness is clear 
from many references in Galen's own 
brouvíáuara to Hippocrates, and in his 
y^eccOv éLÜyqois. Erotian also, writing 
somewhere about 100 4A.p. (Klein's ed. 


pp. xi ff), declares that not one of the 
* heroes" meglected Hippocrates (p. 32 
7 ff), and from what he says about them, 
itis manifest that in expounding Hippo- 
erates they desired also to obtain from 
him or through him knowledge to be used 
in the schools, more especially in connec- 
tion with the third division of pauuaru) 
(381 4). Incidentally a study of Erotian 
is of use as showing the ways in which 
scholia and lexica sometimes took shape. 
Klein proves that the form in which Ero- 
tian's work is now known is due to an 
epitomator and alphabetiser. —Moreover, 
before it was thus mutilated, the cvra-yery7 
was used for garnishing the text of Hip- 
poerates with adscripts :— '*laciniae ex 
genuino Erotiani lexico in scholiorum for- 
mam redactae singulis quibus inserviunt 
locis adscriptae sunt " (p. xviii). 
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with the various definitions of ypaujaruc), but they could not do 
other than vary with the views of the commentator's business 
current at different times or in different schools at the same time; 
and in the three centuries and more which part Sextus from 
5 Dionysius, ypauuaTuw) had travelled wide and taken cognizance 
of many different races, dropping on the road some of its primitive 
simplicity and directness of manner. 
Notwithstanding the alteration in the meaning of ypauarucj 
produced gradually by loss and store in the lapse of centuries, 
10 Which will partially declare itself as this study of the comment-- 

À aries upon the several plays progresses, the( Alexandrian doctrine| 

^ ' | had so exuberant a vitality that the existing scholia to any Greek 
tragedy or comedy, differing as they ordinarily do in many 
respects from those to any other comedy or tragedy, always con- 

15 tain certain elements, which can best be classified, whatever their 
pedigree, by means of the first five in its six divisions. The 
reason why it seems to me wise to eschew the sixth will be given 
in its proper place; but with the other five a very large part of 
this book will be intimately occupied. The doctrine, in truth, is 

2o|not Alexandrian; it is Greek. It was to some extent formulated 

nd systematised in the Alexandrian schools, but its vigour and 
durability came to it from better Greeks than the Alexandrians, 
from Greeks who interpreted the Greek poets to Greeks, and not 
to Gentiles. 

25 Round this conception as a eore grew other conceptions, some 
of them just as unfamiliar now as is the original conception itself, 
but others surviving still, and manifesting in old age energy only 
less misehievous than that which possessed them in their 
youth. 

30 There was another art besides ypajaTuc, which busied 
itself with the spoken word, namely, p»ropucy, or the art of public 
speaking. It was possible from the first that the one art should 
contaminate the other. In one part of their business both dealt 
with the same thing, Aé£w. ^ Moreover, even in its beginnings, 

35 the praetisers of the younger art claimed for some of their doctrine 
aid and countenanee from those who had preceded them in the 
artistic use of speech, the very poets whom pagar adven- 
tured to interpret. 

There was, however, in intention so vast a difference between 

4o the two arts that in a perfect world they might and should have 
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remained apart, each inhabiting its own field, secure against 
trespass from the other. 

The business of pyropix:j, so far as it had to do with language 
as distinguished from the * things" upon which language exer- | 
eises itself, was to teach men how to discover the resources of 
their mother tongue, the one language in the world that deserved 
the name of language; then with a fine assurance, by charm of 
manner and by address, with a knowledge of human nature and 
a faculty for reading the heart and temper of any audience, with 
a shrewd knacek of judging which pose is dramatically right, the ro 
passionate, the violent, the solemn, the humorous, that of injured 
innocenee or of ingenuous simplicity ; last of all, if for these 
things they could compel speech to serve them, still to demand 
from speech something more, requiring it to support them at every 
point, and throw itself with the rhythmie and majestic movements :5 
of a disciplined body, each word in its place performing its 
proper work, into the form best suited to press or repel attack, and 
on the main issue to make victory certain or defeat less ruinous. 

To an art such as this the training provided by the older 
art, which proceeded methodically to recover from the letters the 20 | 
living speech of the poets, was well fitted to be preparative. 
The elder art laid stress upon the proper management of the 
voiee to convey emotion and sentiment in all their phases, upon 
the ordering of the words as producing a musie accommodated 
to the things with which they dealt. It sought to realise vividly 25 
the situations imagined by the poets, and the manner in which 
the imaginary persons were affected by these situations and by 
each other, to realise also the persons themselves as acting or 
speaking consistently with truth to nature. ^ Moreover, it studied 
in painstaking detail the various ways in which the poets had 
turned speech to their purpose as a sculptor turns clay, and 
impressed their will upon it. The end of ypaupgariwy, it is true, 
differed in nature from the end of pmropuesy. It undertook to 
expound, not to make poets, whereas jpzTopuey professed to do 


o3 
o 


7 Not a few of the 'ypau ua rtkol ** Graeca 
carmina pangunt quae neque Graeca sunt 
neque carmina" ; but even these would 
have been in their time the most eager to 
contend that poets are born, not made. 
Latin grammatici also believed themselves 
to be Latin poets (Suet. de grammat 4 and 
23). -As for Caecilius Epirota said, ib. 16, 


to have been addressed as ** Epirota, tenel- 
lorum nutricula poetarum," the context 
Shows that he was only the wet nurse of 
suckling poets. "The learning accumulated 
by those commentators and communicated 
in schools did greatly aflect poetry, as did 
also to a less degree the academic influence 
of the rhetorici. 
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;all that an art could to make men expert speakers, and com- 
|petent to win influence and honour in a community so organised 

Tes oratory was the most direct road to power of every kind. 
'But notwithstanding this difference in intention, the one art, just 

580 far as 1t attained its end, made young men better able to 
derive advantage from the other. 

It was, however, for a very brief period that the art of 
rhetoric had any right to claim importance in the state. Before 
ypapuaruc had even arrived at maturity, rhetoric was past its 

ro prime, and had been compelled to resign its place as a force in 
the world of affairs  Henceforward, so far at least as Greece 
was concerned, it was to amuse society in the publie lectures of 
its itinerant professors, or to serve it as an underpaid drudge in 
the courts of law and in the schools. 

15 It is with the purely academie side of rhetorie that a classifier 
of scholia has to do. Its early glories concern him only as they 
happen to explain the elaborate completeness of the art, and to 
exeuse the arrogance of its practitioners, who, unabashed by its 
degradations, went on comporting themselves as though the world 

20 must be brought to a stop without them, when in reality their 
system was a body of rules for which it was no longer possible 
to find legitimate work. 

One thing at least the Irhetors id well They taught com- 
position to the young by a iod 5 which, in principle, might be 

25 advantageously followed now, proceeding from simple fables to 
themes more difficult, and requiring the written exercise to be 
committed to memory and rendered viva voce with appropriate 
gestures and in appropriate tones; for to the end the rhetorician 
stuck in theory to the tradition that his business was with the 

3o spoken word. "These preparative exercises, however, they despised, 
perhaps because they were the most useful part of their work, 
and they looked to the grammaticus to undertake them. In 
order to redress the balance, they themselves, when weary of 
scanning the Ten for illustrations of the rules of rhetoric, or sick 

35 of studies in fictitious suits or in lectures for publie or social 
occasions, took the air in the demesne of grammatica, and 
observed what profit the poets had got from rhetorical practice.? 


8 See note A at the end of this chapter. ^ pendently reached ; the later, the purely 
? The earlier rhetoric used the poets, ^ academie, rhetoric sees mno difference in 


and to a less degree the historians, to ^ kind between them and the Ten. In the 
illustrate and enforce conclusions inde- one case, the practice of the poets is noted 
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But, of course, when any commentary by virtue of general 
style, of selection of points to annotate, of terminology, and 
the like, declares itself to be rhetorical, there is still no telling 
how it took this colour, whether at the hands of a professed 
rhetorician or of somebody who was both grammaticus and rhetor. 


"There are commentaries too, 


in which the rhetorical element 


amounts to little more than the marking of *yvóya: suited 
for exercises or of passages that might serve as models for a 


composer of themes who, having *done" 


his u0ot, Oumyyjpara, 


xpeia, and *vàua, had been advanced to éy«eyua, dono: 


ékjpácews, avykpicew, and the rest. 


t! When this is the case, 


the eoncocter was probably a grammaticus who considered the 
preparative exercises to be his concern. 

Whether rhetoric in its academic form was a good thing or a 
bad thing for mankind, is not at all an easy question to answer. 
On the one side, it helped to keep alive an interest in the Attic 
orators, and to preserve in one shape or another some sound 
eritieism connected with them that might otherwise have been 
lost; doing in fact for the orators and incidentally for prose what 
grammatica did for the poets and for prose too to some extent. 
On the other side, the activity of rhetoric was in one important 


direction plainly mischievous. 


A time came when the Greek 


language would have assumed an entirely new phase from which 


it might have emerged again with fresh capacity for growth. 
was the influence of rhetorical doctrine more than anything else 2 


It 


which to this language of all languages denied the opportunity of 


as indicating that the rules of rhetoric 
accord with the promptings of nature; 
in the other, it is treated as the product 
of the rules themselves. In rhetoric as in 
grammatica certain stock quotations are 
always recurring—the Epigoni have no 
confidence in themselves,— and many of 
these were first contributed by Aristotle. 
When this is so, it is easy to compare 
Aristotle's way of employing them as 
illustrative of rhetoric with the later 
habit of regarding them as originated by 
rhetoric. The art had almost lost touch with 
nature altogether ; the hoarded treasure of 
stock quotations proves as much. t was 
at home only in schools and lecture-rooms. 

V What portentous rubbish this kind of 
comment may be, will be seen from these 
Scholia to Aeschylus :—PV 144 dákouro 
peónar.: — moNvkouwfre, pegualp* tva 
Tüv ákaAapeirqv OÓ«Ndog: 0 06 vOárwv 





yk à puua TÓ Yvxpóv, TÓ Aevkóv, TÓ 305, 
TÓ T"pepatov TÍjs peóa eus : ScT 411 mávv 
BnTopikós à 0 Aic XDNos: puropckàv 06 Mya) 
órav TiS p'ugropwKkós» Nóryos a», fro (órav 
Tois jjropct  Xóryos fro. MS) éÉmatve- 
TLKOS ? Vekrikós epi rwv B Ckal» ToU 
uev a eim Émaivov 7) y 6yor, rapaMeirg 


TGVTq'yvptkóv Eh kal BpiuD mepi ToU 
Tuàéws Mévyav obx eimev órt ybryas éariv 
M» ytyacw  ópovos (Heimsoeth : más écTl 
*éyacw pos MS), Kamavéa ó€ eYyko- 
paá( ov kai TO ué-yeÜos abroU dynol ff "ybyas 
60  dAXos." $aivera. otv Óri ÉévéAurev Év 
TOÍS mepl Tv8éws ebmetv Órc ^ybyas éaTiv 1) 
yéyaciw ópotos. See also at Per 854 ff: Ag 
655 tf. 

It was usual to mark -vógae. in the 
trazedians by writing yvóp against them 
in the margin. This : originated perhaps in 
the schools. 


C 
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regeneration. 


INTROD. 


The slough was never cast by a natural process 


affecting Greek speech as a whole; the transformation was never 


completed. 


by right of long user the rhetoricians could control 


the entire field of education, and they had a vantage ground there 


5 from which they fought against nature. 


Nature being assured of 


her revenge allowed them to have their way during those centuries 
in which, if left to herself, she would have ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the old speech in such a manner that it must have ended 


in the birth of a new. 


Reckless of consequences the rhetoricians 


rotaught *the educated" to prefer to the legitimate vulgate of 
the day a language made up by their own pride and perversity, 
pride in dead words and departed constructions; perversity in 
the preferring of a contemptible erudition to thought and reason. 

When this drift in opinion was set and had begun to carry 
15 all before it, thoughtful men foresaw the devastation that it must 
work. The moral Plutarch did what he could to stem it, and 
eager Galen, a far greater man than Plutarch, strove to turn it." 


But the rhetoricians had their desire. 


They strangled thought 


and science with strings of dainty words; then their art perished 
from sheer want of matter on which to expend itself. 

There are, therefore, two other points of view which everybody 
who would judge scholia equitably, must recover as well as he 
can from the obsolete past and deliberately make his own for the 





! plut. mepi roÜ ákov. 9— Mor 42 c— 
140, especially :—7aóra *yàp rà voocQuara 
ToAMiv uev épnulav voU kal opevàv drya0Qv, 
vmo0XNjv 0e TepÜpelav kai aruvMav €v rais 
cXoAats TeTo(Qke, TOv jeupakiav olre (8lov 
ore Tpü£w ore moMrelav mapadovXarrór- 
TGV üvOpós, àXNà Métews kal prjuara kal TÓ 
KaüAGQs dmayyéNNew év émaiv TiÜeguévov, 
TÓ Ó' dmayyeNNÓóuevov eire xpüsuuov eir 
&xpmarov, eir áva'ykaiov elre kevóv écrit 
kal mepurTÓv oUk émioTaUÉvowv olre BovXo- 
puévav é£erá(ew. | Galen penetrated by the 
scientific spirit detests even more than 
Plutarch what Plutarch ealls the plague of 
km$fves coQusTuiQvTes battening upon Tà 
ávOmpà kai rpv$epà rQv óvouárov kai rQv 
mpa'yuárcv Trà Ópauarukà kai Tarmyvupuká. 
Galen K 9 789 rà» T7uepQv Tv d$cuw 
éEyyricac0a. mpoU0EueÜ0a, robs codurucoUs 
Aüpous érépois Tapévres oils o0 TOv éÉpmyav 
Tíjs TÉXv€7s opovris àXAà 7oU QAvapeiv GaoTep 
émi gewpaklev OuvrpiBats: 17 (1) 977 o0 
yàp coQucTucs Tapackevij Tpókevral uot 
mapackeváfew abrois (i.e. Tots véois) jv 
éulagoa. 0.à TavTós, àÀN. éri rà 7íjs TÉéXvms 
Épya kré: 17 (2) 82 codQuorüs quév otv 


TaÜT  üvayvoUs (wrév düp£erau. Tís Tv 
"EXMjvev cvóuace AMrpas 3) rís oU"ykías, 
larpós 8. éri8vyuijoe vrac riva. e«ueta. kal 
&XNa Tv dNXeBorouíav éveOelkvvro Tapà 
Tijv €rlo xecww TOV karagumviov: ékeiva rolvvv 
€pÀ ká'yco, rois coo rats oluogew eimiv, às 
Kré: 19 60 ov yàp 0; roÜr' à£toÜuev Tyueis 
ómep €viou TQv vÜv keNebovow, üravras 
árrwi(ew TT) $wvy küv larpol Tvyxávecw 
üvres 17) duXócoQor. kal -^yecuerpucol kai 
jiovciKol kal vopukol, kàv. jumüev robrev àNA' 
A&TAÀQs Jjrou TNovroÜvrés Tuves 7) uóvov 
eÜropovr  TobDvavTlov ^yàp dma£i umüevi 
uéu eaa. TYvy aoNout(óvrov T) ovi uno 
émuruuüv: &uewov *yáp éar. Tf) $wv1) u&XNov 
3) TQ Bie coNowl(ew Te kal BapBapt(ew . 
TOLOUÜTOv Oéc« TaiÓelas Ti. juóptov bmoAagu- 
Bávew Tà árrwl(ew xré. Galen was pre- 
pared to busy himself with what he calls 
Tümlrpyrra Ta)Ta Óvóuara only so far as 
their meanings in any author must be 
accurately ascertained in order to get at his 
thought. It isthe lie in the atticising of 
his day which revolts his scientific temper. 
See an admirable passage in his ''hasybulus 
K 5 867. 
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time. It may be a pity that either point of view was ever taken, ] 


but taken they both were, and stuck to with plenty of determina- 
tion, as though to abandon them had been downright treason to | 
learning. r 

Both originated in the accident of history which deprived 5 
a young and vigorous art of its proper objects. Rhetoric correctly 
so called could thrive only in the kind of community which had 
given it birth, and such communities existed no longer. t was 
forced, therefore, to vent its energy in new directions. 

In the first place, it took to the criticism of literature—the 1o 
term need not be eschewed any longer—-carrying into this field | 
the methods and rules which had been devised for quite another | 
purpose. How perversely ? it sometimes went to work the! 
scholia to more than one of the plays will show. | | 

Secondly, it produced a monstrous theory of language which Es 
it imposed mercilessly upon the educated classes, making it | 
impossible for anybody to say what he had to say in a natural 
manner. This was but the misapplying of a reasonable rule of 
rhetoric properly so termed,? but that did not mend matters. 

As literary critic the academic rhetor js, for the most part, 2o 
easily detected, but as purist, as despiser of the words which his 
mother taught him,^ he is more difficult to track. It is certain 
that I shall set down to a grammatieus as expounder of obsolete 
words many a comment which is really the memorandum of some 
rhetor searching Aristophanes for fragments from the ancient 
speech to inlay in his own mosaic. There are scholia enough to 
show that some at least of the annotators were as ardent atticists 
as Phrynichus or Kerrob«erros.? 


m. 
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1? Seh. ven Eq 765 T9 &uév óecTmoíivy 
'A8gvaía T9 Tíüjs mÓNews je0cobcs | eÜxo- 
Ju. :— évTeüÜev | Óoket jo. kal — Ampuo- 
cÜévgs dQeNrgÓüeis T0 pooluuov eiNnóévac 
év TQ Tepl ToÜ gTe$ávov Nóyo* $mci yàp 
olrws* *mpürov uév, à ' Aüqvaio,, rois Oeois 
€«Üxouat Tüct kal mácaus kré"— not an 
unfair example. 

13 Arist. mepl pyr. l' 51 1407a 19 £e 
ó' ápx) Tíüs Métews TÓ £XXqvi(ew xré. 
Compare this with Anna Comm. Alex. 
Pref. 1. 

M Sch. Ac 207. See Longin. réx. pr. 
Sp.-Ham. 1 (2) 189 ff. for a long list of 
attractive atticisms familiar to the student 
ofscholia. Luc. 5r. 0(0áox. 16: Ae£to. 21. 
Lucian himself was only more adroit than 
the men with whom he made merry, know- 


ing that TOv 7aAÀau(v Óvouáreov» Tà £V 
Aekréa, rà Ó' o), and that the dancer on 
a rope must be careful in his footing. 
Many rhetoricians, Longinus among them, 
whether their first intention was to secure 
themselves against mistakes in usage 
(xpfjsts) or to assist others in the imitation 
of the ancients, compiled lists of árri«al 
Aé£ew. | Works of this order, curtailed, 
mutilated, contaminated by the men whom 
they helped to deprave, have still to be 
thumbed in despair by the student of 
scholia. 

15 Athen. 1 2d O/Nr:avós 5 Típios às 
Óu& Tàs cvvexeis (uríüses üs ávà mücav 
Gpav ToLéiTGL. €v Tais dywais, mepurárous, 
BgMorcoNelows, |BaXaveiois  éaxev | Óvoua. 
TOÜ  kvplov (acnuórepov — Kecrobkecros. 
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I have kept to the last a point which might have been 
treated in connection with the account of ypaujari, but in a 
book occupied with scholia, the term scholium itself and the 

| point of view which determined its primitive signification are of 
,5 sufficient importance to be given a place to themselves. 

Nobody who listens with any attention to Dionysius when 
he describes his art can fail to apprehend that from first to last 
it proceeded viva voce.9 In the schools in which the young 
received a general education preparative for life——7) sperm 

10 zra.0e(a Or gáÜmois, rà pra guaO5uara, 7 éykókNuos Tac(a 
—the masters in ypapugaTukr and in peropuc would have been 
held ineompetent if they had read out what they had to say. 
Even for their pupils the test of intelligence and progress was 
ibility to repeat correctly by word of mouth what they had been 

i$'taught, and he who could only write it down was thought to be 
74 [stupid or lazy or ill-taught." ^ 'Text-books (eicareryat), no doubt, 
liene were from which to learn rules of accidence, definitions of 
rpóTro,, of uüOos, 0écis, etc., and the ways of manipulating them ; 
but neither the interpreter of the poets nor the composition 
20 master, whatever he may have done at home or in a library, 
could have ventured to bring into school more than his method 
and his memory. When the one would show his more advanced 
disciples how a speaker ought to tackle a * problem" in any 
of the kinds whieh his art distinguished, he did so without 
25 notes, just as if he were pleading in a court of law or 
debating in the senate a question of publie policy, praising, 
blaming, criticising in downright earnest some notable person, 
some sentiment, custom, prejudice, creed. When he taught the 
principles and * methods " of his art, this also was done by means 
3o 0f lectures spoken, not read; and one of the names for such a 
lecture is cxoX;j.^ — As to the other, the expounder of poets, any 
point of learning that in pursuing the method prescribed by 
tradition he might draw from his store to interpret or to 
misconstrue, to enliven or to smother, to illustrate or to perplex 


obros ó àv?)p vóuov elxev l0iov  u«0üevós ^ ákojoqm, uáNMwTa uév dm cTÓuaTos abrika 


drorpax"yew Trpiv eUreiv **keiracd) ob ketrav 5" — Oívac0a. Néyew, el 06 uj, "«ypáyau "ye 

KTÉ. ObvacOat, Bore E£ec roÜrov rüv Nóyov. 
1$ See Note B at the end of this 15 'The word was also applied to any 

chapter. discourse upon a philosophical or a literary 


Y Galen K 5 65 doris 06 $íce cvverós — subject whether delivered in the schools or 
ec. kal uéxpi roírov ^yoÜv €-yvuvácaro karà — in publie, and even to dissertations which 
Ti» TmpOT$v TaGi0clav cs, 0ca ep àv made no pretence to improvisation. 
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T. 


an author, received for name the corresponding diminutive, being zi 


entitled a exoNi in miniature[ a dwarf discourse.) 

Like exoXj itself, cxoAcov has something of the cut and air , 
of slang. It has found its way, however, into respectable | 
authors," whereas the answering verb exoi4few, which must 


have been heard in school far oftener than any of its more ' 


dignified analogues (é£myetoOa, éfaTXobv, d7o0iG0vat, etc.), has 
not been so fortunate as its compeer cxoXdteiw, and so far as I 
can discover, does not happen to occur at all early. 

The inferior ypapqa7uxós in hi$) Viva voce instruction may have 
done no more than retail with proper gravity and confidence 
what he had himself been taught at school, refreshing his 
memory before the lesson by the notes (bzouv5uara)" which he 
had taken then. The more earnest or ambitious might read in 
a publie library, or buy, or borrow, one or other in the scores of : 


T 


copious and detailed commentaries (vzouv5jpara)," 


compiled by 


considerable scholars upon the author whom he happened to 


19 The jargon current in schools and 
universities perhaps took longer to get into 
serious literature then than now. The 
first certain instance of cxóXov signifying 
* comment" or *note" is in Galen K 18 
(2) 847 rà 0' &&e Tíüjs Téxvqs mepl riv 
Aé£w ért m Xelova. &xóNua, — ** Of notes con- 
cerned with the language unconcerned with 
the art (of Hippocrates) there are more 
still (in the commentators)" It is con- 
ceivable that in Cicero, or rather in Atticus, 
(ad Att 16 7), exóXov may have this 
meaning. f so, it would be a note in the 
form of a query, viz. (g7eira« 0ià Tí ék Tfjs 
TÓNecs cb é£A0es.— But the natural mean- 
ing there is *a short disquisition" upon 
a definite issue. Cicero himself uses 
á&ToNoywpnós, in Latin  ''defensio" :— 
*" Graviora quae restant: * Velim gXóXov 
aliquod elimes ad me, oportuisse te istaec 
facere. Itane, mi Attice?  Defensione 
eget meum factum, praesertim apud te, qui 
id mirabiliter approbasti? Ego vero istum 
á&ToXoywgóv cvvTá£oua, sed ad eorum 
aliquem quibus invitis et dissuadentibus 
profectus sum. Etsi quid jam opus est 
€xoMo? etc." It is the diminutive of 
* schola" as schola is used in ad Fam 9 22 
—'* Habes scholam Stoicam " : and Tusc 3 
81. In Galen's contemporary Lucian 
(Biev Tp&cis 23—563), though his exact 
meaning is uncertain, cxóXa almost cer- 
tainly signifies—»Üv ^yàp Xovkuavi(ec 0 X p)- 
evrT0s—''paltry Stoie moralisings." It is 
this sort of denotation to which Hesych. 


calls attention in— CXOAIA :— ceuvo- 
Aoyüuoara (cp. Phot. and Suid.) As some- 
times with cxoXMj (lecture, disquisition) and 
&XoNa (ew (to lecture) there is here a certain 
suggestion of theory and unprofitableness, 
which would also be present in the other 
signification of cxóXMov, if it were school- 
boy slang. 

There is probably no immediate con- 
nection between cxóMor and such phrases as 
cXoMkà bTouvzjuara, cxoMkal aueuoaets, 
* notes or commentaries originating in the 
schools or intended to be used in preparing 
school lectures." 

?? The young Cicero writing from Athens 
to Tiro (ad Fam 16 21) says:—* Sed peto 
a te ut quam celerrime mihi librarius mitta- 
tur, maxime quidem Graecus; multum 
mihi enim eripietur operae in excribendis 
hypommnematis." His father before him 
took notes and made ''copy" of them 
afterwards, Quint. 3 6 59. Any such 
** puerorum commentarii" (Quint. 2 11 7) 
were of course axoMkà Urouvuara just as 
much as a great commentary upon a play, 
an epic poem, an oration, an historical or 
scientific work. Scholia occur which sug- 
gest a young Cicero taking notes—sch. 
ven Pa 289 ocroxájera. (i.e. 0Ó "ypag- 
parikós ó exoMá(uv) orc ey àv 0uuuvmuo- 
vevópevos Tepl Aári0os ToU IIépaov órt elmrév 
more Taüpá TiwaG cuvovciav ''ijóouat kal 
xapl£ouac " EXXqvisac rc ÓÉNov* kal yàp kal 
TGpà TOAatorépov r.vós éuoaíverat. 

?1 See note C at the end of this chapter. 


o 
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s ashamed to stand sponsor for." 


IO 


| found for them on any margin. 


/ | 


/ 


//l there rarely was. 
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study at any time with and for his pupils. 


OF ANNOTATION 


INTROD. 


Galen declares that 


not only were his commentaries read out as their own lectures 
by professors in medicine up and down the world, but that book- 
sellers sold under his name works which he would have been 


What was done by a professor 


in medicine, who read his lectures from manuscript, was also 
done, it is certain, by any fyropixós or ypapparikós who might 
be at a loss, the one for scholae, the other for scholia, against the 


next day's lesson. 


The great commentaries, from which the better ypajuauaTucot 


derived their knowledge, were too voluminous for space to be 


bTr0uvyua were ever written out together, ever formed one yolume 
r roll, except in cases in which the text to be interpreted was 


It is unlikely that text and | 


1$$0 succinet that it hardly exceeded the customary lemmata; nor 


,does the practice appear to have been frequent, so long as papyrus 

was in use, of placing on the margin epitomes of larger com- 

mentaries, though such epitomes were common enough. — Jottings 

between the lines or on the margins there must always have been 
* 93 * 

20 of an irregular and random sort,"|but substantive commentary 


? K 19 8-11: ib. 17. The whole 
treatise mepi Qv iüíw» BigNiev, and not 
merely these passages from it, has a direct 
bearing upon the authority of scholia 
and the truth of the occasional ascrip- 
tions of groups among them to certain 
compilers. 

?3 Galen refers often to the risk of cor- 
ruption for the text (£óa$os, os) of a 
book from such jottings (zpoc-ypaóóneva) 
in the margins (uérorma, uerórmia).—K 17 
(1)633: ib. 909. In the former of these 
passages the diminutive ueróta is perhaps 
informing. The case which Galen more 
frequently supposes is of zpocypaóóucva 
by the author himself, Galen's idea of 
writing a book being that of Quintilian 
(10 3 32), plenty of room for the jotting 
down of chance ideas, alternative phrases, 
etc.—K 17 (1) 79 (where read 7poexóvrcv 
for zapaexóvrov): 18 (2) 875 (where 
read éxypádQorvres Tà OwrTOs and morépots 
&uewov abrós épugvevce)). It is known 
from papyri what sort of notes their 
nuéroa or uerómia could take; and these 
also Galen refers to :—17 (2) 194. "The 
proper word for writing such marginalia is 
Tpoc"pá$ew, and for incorporating them 


n the narrow ribs which parted the columns | 


with the text is vapeyypá$ew (-pera- 
TiÜÉévac eis T0. ÜQos, 70 ÉOaQos — érveypádóew 
TQ cvyypáuuarc— T poc ri8Evat), after which 
they became mapeyyeypauuéva, Tapewy- 
kelueva. — The verb mapaypáóew has for 
scholia wholly different associations ; and 
when apaziÜéva, aparíüec8ac — Tapá- 
8ecuwv Troietc8a« (apakeia8at) are used they 
mean merely *'to cite" or * quote," and 
have no reference to a margin. Valckenaer 
(Opusc 2 303) rightly gives their sense as 
* ]oea vel testimonia in medium proferre." 
uaprópiov, uaprupías 7apar.—Erot. Pref. 
31 12: Galen 'Lrzoxp. T. é£fry. s.v. üuoíg: 
xpüw TapaT.—Eust. 327 : 378 15: 1915 


10: Aé£w, Óvoua 7apar.—Erot. 20 13: 
sch. ven V 234: Dion. Halic. 2 302 
35. 70 IIAárwvos Tapar. and the like, 


very frequent in Athen. e.g. 2 60E: 3 


127 B: Plut. Mor 12d: mepi 0y. 233: 
sch. rav Pa p. 27 6: sch. ven Av 
348: 988: 19283: V 1310: Eq 1150: 


Harpocr. s.v. IIv8aéa. | Equivalents for it, 
especially with xp7sw, are mapáyew and 
óépew. 

*i For what may be an example see 
Amherst Pap xiij; but the evidence is 
hardly sufficient. 
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in an ordinary roll was space for little more than signs against | | 
partieular lines to indicate that they ought to be annotated? || 
Copies containing such signs must have been useful to school. 
masters, but there is no evidence that they ever became common... 
When in late days the margin of a sumptuous parchment s 
book received the detritus from the mountain of ancient learning, 
things had become different altogether. It is unreasonable to |! 
suppose that this was done for any author suddenly in an | 
instant It is far more likely that a custom had grown up 
gradually of setting down in the margin of each of the books ro 
ordinarily * done "?' in school as much interpretative or illustra- 
tive matter as it would hold, and that this stuff, called scholia 
even then, was the mainstay of schoolmasters during some of the 
centuries in which the history of learning is most obscure. 
From the fourth century onwards the old method of ypauuaruix) 15 
decayed rapidly. The books read in school, or indeed at all, 
became fewer e generation. Great commentaries, once easily | 
EE as noe zoshed even sooner than the texts upon 
which they were written. At some time within the long period 
when the fountain of knowledge was thus drying up, the 2o 
marginal commentary now usually designated scholia became 
familiar It was not, however, quite the same thing as 1s now 
understood by the name. 
Where much is uncertain, one point stands out clearlv, at 
5 


least for the dramatists. The body of notes to each several play 





^ - 55 Forasmuch as the pre-Alexandrian  s.v.'Apwro$ávgs—ópápara abro) và, ürep 
traditional method forinterpreting thepoets ^ 0é mempáxaguev ravra (our eleven plays in 
was oral, and the Alexandrian who chiefly ^ alphabeticalorder): and for rpá£is — *'text," 
fixed and developed it believed that it ^ or * passage read," or studied," *lesson," 
would continue oral, and desired that it ^ Marinus, V Procli c. 22 (é£wyetro Tjjs 
should, the aim was to perpetuate the ^ a/T77s 7uépas €, óre 0€ kal mAelovs mpá£es : 
doctrine by a memoria technica of symbols. cp. ib. 9 áravra 7pós roUs éraípovs rà rGv 
To place a mark against a line was vapa- ^ mpá£ecv ámeuvuuóvevev ém' abrGv Xé£eov). 
riüéva« (in this case appropriate and right), ^ See also Mein. Hist Crit p. 560 on sch. 
or TpocTiÜÉva. a7]eiov, or e«uev2cat. Tóv — Dion. Thr. BA 747 émíemuos 06 Kparivos 
cTíxov TQ c"«ucíg. If auy series of signs] | ó xai mparróuevos: Tz ad Lyc p. 256 
as complete as the six signs employed fo Müll. xcey«póol parróuevo. Kparivos Ebro- 
Homer was ever used by any editor forany ' X«s epekpárys 'ApuwgTo$ávgs xal Érepot. 
dramatist, it soon disappeared, and one So mpáccew cvANoyus oss to *do" syll. in 
mark only was at all frequent, the St. | Epict. Diss 2 17 27: and páccew 
Andrew's Cross or Xt. » elca-yoryás ib. 1 29 23: 2 16 34. See 
?8$ See detached note D at the end of £ Krümb. Byz Lit ed. 2 p. 505. Anna Comn. 
chapter. Alex. quotes the lliad twelve times or 
7; For mpárrew **to study," *read," see — so, aud the Od. once: Soph. Aj: Eur Hec : 
Lobeck Aglaoph p. 567 note, who cites — and inc. 969 N (which she may have got 
sch. Nic. Ther 7 o/0auoÜ -àp Tovro eUmev from Stobaeus): Ar. Nu. 
'Haoíoóos év rois TpaTTouévos: and Suid. 
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/ by language, by manner, by intention, declares itself a separate 
7| entity. Of the Aristophanes scholia this is certainly true, and 
I have satisfied myself that in the main it is true also for 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. This will appear all the 

5 more extraordinary, when it is remembered that the method and 
principle of annotation are substantially the same for all the plays. 

It is easy enough to understand how separate editions of 
single plays were afterwards combined to form a great library 
copy of all the plays known to exist at the time the copy was 

romade. To account for the existence of the editions of single 
plays and their disparate character is a much more difficult 
matter. Once the fact is admitted, an explanation for it is of no 
great consequence. Perhaps no two minds would be satisfied by 
the same explanation. For myself, after much beating about, I 
15 am for the present content with the following solution. 

The marginal commentary to a single play was only an old 
thing in a new guise. The ypauuarucot, as I have said already, 
had not all read in libraries. Even when their art flourished 
best, they had often based their llecturettes fipon notes which 

20they had themselves taken down in school from their master's 
mouth. Many of these notebooks (cxoAuxà v7ouvr5uara) must 
have existed and circulated, some reasonably full and accurate, 
others faulty and incomplete, as the lecturer was learned or 
capable, foolish or ignorant, and as the note-taker did his work 

25 conscientiously or carelessly. Booksellers too, no doubt, found 
it profitable to supply commentaries, and were not very particular 
which scholar's name they attached to them. — At one time in one 
place the name of Didymus might attract buyers, at another in 
another the name of Symmachus. It is improbable that complete 

3ocommentaries were often bought. They were too cumbrous and 
costly for the ordinary schoolmaster. What he would buy at a 
time was rather some single roll containing the notes to one play 
or a small group of plays. 

When the great towns had fine publie libraries it mattered 

35 little what lies the booksellers told about their wares. The main 
current of learning was not corrupted; serious scholars could 
make sure of the works of their predecessors.  Dut as interest d 
"literature and in the old learning gradually died away;? and the 





?5 'l'his decay had been going on for some — "laudator temporis acti" when he says (K 
time, —Galen's tone is not that of the ^ 19 9) ó uév otv roÜr' eimOw émemalOevro 
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great libraries one by one disappeared, there was a ruinous break 
with the past. It can be no exaggeration to say that the most 
learned men in the fourth century, to say nothing of later 
centuries, had less knowledge of (Greek Dtomture and the 
traditional means Ur OINETDETMES. it than had been possessed 5 
in the second centüry by-miàny a humble schoolmaster. Here is 
the clue, I believe, to the introduction of marginal commentaries, 
and the marginal commentaries in their turn furnish a clue to| 
the mysterious circumstance that in a corpus of * scholia" the 
notes to each several play may have been compiled by a different) ro 
man, consequen e corpus may easily comprise! 
substantive commentaries separated from each other by a long J-7 € 
interval of time. 

It became convenient for the teacher to have a commentary 
—this was now called cxóX«a as incorrectly as he was himself 15 
still spoken of as ypauuarucos—written out on the margin of his , 
text when he interpreted in school any of the zparróueva. How 
far the change in the ordinary writing-material from papyrus | 
to parchment and the abandonmient of the scriptural tradition | 
which had lasted for many centuries made it easier for school- 2o 
masters thus to alter their method, I cannot say ; but undoubtedly 
the one innovation bore some sort of relation to the other. 
However this may be, it cannot be supposed that parchment. 
books were so much less costly than (cUmioESCETTE 
that schoohnasters coüld now provide themselves with great.25 
codices containing many plays all furnished with marginal com- 
mentaries. What had happened was simply this. The papyrus 
roll containing the text of a single play which a ypauparikós had 
formerly brought into school, and the papyrus roll which he kept 
at home to prepare his exó^:a. from, were now combined into one 39 
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Tor o—ypaj..a.Twco0 O.0nc ka Mas TvXóvTes 
$aívovra, XN oUrws dyóuvacro: Trepi 
Mryovs óvres cs ij TapakoNovOeiv ois 
ákobovgciww U$' Tuv Xeyouévos. "Theon 
perhaps about the same time says the same 
(Sp 2 59) vüv 66 oi TAelovs TocoUrov 


Ti» TpTQv Taoilav Tv ol map  "EAXgoct 
maiües é& ápxs émai0ebovro mapá re 
"ypaj.uaruKocs Te kal prjropsuv* oi ToXXol 0€ 
TÀv vÜv larpukav 1) duXocoQíav pertóvrov 
oD0  ávayvàvat. kaXGOs Óvvápuevot 
$ourGct Tapà robs 0L0á£ovras Tá T€ uévyu ra 


kal káNMoTa, TOv. €v ávOpómors, rà Üeowpz- 
para. à $iNosoóía re kal larpuki) 0.6&okovauw. 
$pkro uév obv 7 To.aíTY* paOuovp'yía 
TpÓ ToÀNOv érQv qz)v(K. rt ue.pákcov 
7v €yó, ob uiv eis Toc olov "y, cisücov 
vüv mÜ£gra. TpoeNmqAó0ev. TÓ kaT 
ékeivov TÓóv xpóvov : cp. K 5 64 £vtov 0" 
abrQv olre p'jropos oÜre— poxeupórarov 61 


ücoveu. TOv TotoÓrwv AXóycv (philosophy) 
éraíeuw iare oU0€ TOv éykvkNGav kaXovpévav 
pa8nuáTcov órtoUv neraNauBávovres à QTTOVGLV 
éml TÓ Myew, kai TÓ TávTGV Óypo.kóraTOV, 
Ür. ov0é ois poc íjkóv écTi €*y yvuvaguévot 
ézl Tràs Ouwkaviküs kal Onwyopwküs Vevrat 
Ümoléces, rà 01) Aeyóuevov karà Ti)» Tap- 
ouulav, €v mq Tij» kepaueíav pavÜávovres. 
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parchment book in which the middle of each page was occupied by 
the text, while the margins, within and without, above and below, 
took either as much of the commentary as could be squeezed into 
them or as much only as the maker of the book thought fit to 
5insert. This once done for any play, the new commentary, the 
marginal commentary, was liable to the same abridgements, con- 
taminations, enlargements, the same sort of manifold tinkering as 
the separate commentary had formerly undergone, and got many 
a new face put upon it by subsequent scholars, who, like modern 
iro commentators, shaped existing materials to their own ends. 

Inasmuch as the separate commentaries have all been 

destroyed ?? or lost, it is quite impossible to say how the body of 
|! scholia to any single play stands to the separate commentary out 
of which they were originally taken? It may be that respectable 
t5 scholia like those to the Birds or to the Oedipus Coloneus are not 
removed by any wide interval from their parent bmouv5uara. 
On the other hand, their excellence may be due to the accident 
that a good commentary had come in the way of the one editor 
and of the other; and refuse like the scholia to the Ecelesiazusae 
20 may represent just as nearly an immediate original. 

That the separate commentary was sometimes at least slavishly 
followed seems to be indicated by the occasional presence in 
scholia of notes which are in place only in an ordered com- 
mentary embracing many plays? A Didymps or a Symmachus 

25 to save himself trouble might very properly tell his readers to 
turn back to his notes on an earlier play. for information to 
ilustrate a later; but all commentators may not have followed 
the same order of the plays, and except in a publie library or in 
a rich man's house the numerous rolls which made up any one of 

3v the ordered commentaries on Aristophanes were perhaps seldom 
found together. Hence from the first these references from one 
roll to another may always have been perplexing, and they 
became worse than perplexing when copied out into marginal 
scholia whieh formed with the text a substantive edition of some 
35single play. There may have been, for all that anyone can say, 





?9 Perhaps destroyed intentionally — ^ used as *copy " by the early printers. 
Galen K 15 24 xal uévrot kal $ovepol rtwes 39 Nobody is likely to be so rash as to 
iro. karakpürTOvsiw 1) TeNéws doaví(fovc. — argue from the Oxyrh. fragment of a 
rà TOv mTpeofvr«ép»uv ugMa: Twés 0'  bmÓuvqua to d to the case of Umouvzuara 
ÜmÉép ToÜ Aéyew ds i0ua Tà év abrois to dramatic poets. 
yeypaupéva Tpárrovo. raUTrÓ kré. | Com- ?! See detached note E at the end of this 
pare the destruction of MSs. that had been — chapter. 
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marginal commentaries embracing than one, but so || Cana 


far at least as Aristophanes is concerned, the internal evidence is 
decisive for the view that each extant play has its separate commen- 
tator with peculiar tricks of expression and preferences or prejudices 

of his own. Accordingly the notes now under consideration cannot 5 
but be regarded as legible signs that marginal commentators, in 
spite of great diversity in manner, stuck pretty close notwith-. 
standing to the actual matter with which they were furnished | — 
each by the commentator or the commentators from whom he/" 
derived the bulk of his * scholia." 1o 

Further, it is doubtful if notes which give references. back- 
wards o or for forwards can be rod now.with any known order 
of the extant plays or with any one hypothetical order at all 
They can best be explained on the supposition that the present 
corpus of scholia has been formed, by juxtaposing mechanically :5 
just so many different books as there are extant plays, each book 
having a history of its own which, unless new evidence offers 
itself, is never likely to be explored by the ingenuity of man. 

By whom and at what time any one of these marginal com- 
mentaries, each so dissimilar to its neighbours, was put together 29 
in the shape in which it is known, who indeed is to tell? It 
cannot be determined whether several different marginal com- 
mentaries to the same play existed once, or only the one com- 
mentary, that namely which in substance exists still Nor even 
respecting the extant commentary can anything be ascertained ?5 
before the time—-and that time is not altogether certain——at 
which it was vouchsafed a measure of permanence and dignity 
by transference from some common book to a great library copy 
of all the plays that had survived till then. 


LONGER NOTES TO CHAPTER II 
À 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN j»]TOpuk!] 


THE method alluded to in the text is best explained in Theon's cepi zpo- 
yvpvaaTárov W 1 145 — Sp 2 59. Theon's date is uncertain Suidas Oéov 
"AAcfavüpeós, odis, 0s expnpárwrev A Atos * eypaxe Téxvqv, Ilepi 
mpoyvuvacprov, "Y-cópnvgpa eis Eevodávra, ets Tüv "IcokpérqQv, eis 

5 AnpoaO€viv, "Psropwüs vzoÜ0éces, kal Zqurüjpare epi avvrá£eos Aóyov, 
kai &ÀAÀa zÀe(ova (—cAeiora). He was certainly later than. Hermagoras 
and than Theodorus of Gadara (W 1 243 1—Sp 2 120 18), and there- 
fore hardly earlier than the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century A.D. 

10 "Though Theon claims to have introduced certain new exercises, yet from 
his express statements and general tone as well as from Suet. de Rhet 1 (cp. 
Quint. 1 9) itis plain that the method was fixed long before. In outline, 
at least, it may be as old as the demi-disfranchisement of pqropuk5, perhaps 
older. "The title Xpeta: given by Machon (end of second century r.c.) to the 

15 book in which he told in iambics apposite sayings of courtesans, loses some 
of its force, if the term had not then been familiar in schools. "The word 
bears the marks of such a history, having all the appearance of academic 
slang. "The traditional explanation that it signifies **utilities" (eipgrau 0€ 
xpeía kar' efox"v, ór. p&ÀXov TOÓv GAAov (ie. yvpvacpárov) ps 

20 ToÀÀà xpew00ns écTi To [Do 'Theon) is, I believe, an invention. What 
is required is a denotation appropriate to the kind of action or saying to 
which xpeía is ordinarily applied; for xpeta. are all apposite sayings or 
actions, things to the purpose, to the point, things adapted to the need and 
call of the situation, rà vpós or eis xpetav, words or acts falling pat to the 

25 occasion in the nick of time. — Would not zpG£ís rw, Aóyos Tis, TOv Tp0s 
xpetav yevopévov be abridged as of course to xpeía in the schools just as 
* apposite saying," *apposite action," would in English drop the substantive 
after a month's wear and.tear ? 

In its extant form 'Theon's treatise is too good to have been much mis- 

30 handled in transmission, although the order in which the exercises are stated 

has been altered, and the end may have been mutilated and curtailed. His 

aim is to give & pó T/js vmoÜéceos (—antequam ad controversiam fictam 
ventum est) avaykaítov et0éva, e kai eztewós éyyvpvá(en Oa. — 'The training 
is not only advantageous to those who would become pleaders, lecturers, 
debaters, but serves generally, he believes, as a liberal education. Moreover, 
although in detail at least no rules are laid down for them, yet reading, 
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recitation, composition, and paraphrasing, go on simultaneously with the 
definite rhetorical exercises in writing. Reading, as Apollonius of Rhodes! 
says, or some other of *the Elders," is the daily food of style; recitation is 
an easy way to enter into other men's labours ; composition is to the student 
of style what the copying of masterpieces is to the painter; paraphrasing is 
an admirable means for learning how to arrive at variety in the expression 
of thought. Later, when by these and by the regular exercises in writing, 
the natural powers of the pupils have been developed and the habit of 
expression has been formed, they will be practised in handling a subject in 
all its details from every point of view, and more especially in the methods 
for refuting formal arguments. 

In the exercises the master will proceed gradually from what is easy to 
what is more difficult, taking the easiest parts of the easiest exercises first, 
and reserving the more difficult parts until the method of dealing with them 
has been learnt by practice in a later exercise. There are ten zpoyvpgvác para, 
viz, those concerned with (1) xpeía, which includes yvóp and azopvy- 
povevga : (2) uos : (3) Guyygaus : (4) Tóz0s : (5) ék$paais : (6) zpoowzo- 
coa: (7) €ykopuov (including its opposite Vóyos): (8) evykpiis: (9) 
0écis : (10) vópos. It would seem that Theon was the first to place 
€ykopuov among the determinate zpoyvuvác ara (Sp 2 61 23). 

NorE.—- The division preferred by later rhetoricians is less logical. "They 
single out. one of the processes, avagkev?] kal karackev), applicable to the 
treatment of many themes, and make of it a separate exercise, whereas Theon 
very properly prefers to hold it in reserve for a time, and then return with 


it to attack the earlier exercises. "Thus Hermogenes makes the zpoyvgvd- 2 


cpara twelve by treating yvojo] separately, and adding kxarackev?) kai 
dvackevij: Aphthonius, fourteen by treating àvac'kev»] as distinct from xara- 
ckevij, and V/óyos from éykopuov. Both Hermogenes and Aphthonius prefer 
the name 7/0ozoia. to zpoczozroua. 

After the Preface comes the 'Treatise itself which is entitled mnepi rRc 
TÓN NÉcN éürcrfi év $ xai cepi Ts Tapà Tois TaÀaio(s Xpioeos TOV 
Tpo'yvj.vac prov. 

After premising that the teacher is of course expert in all the processes 
of his art Theon makes to him suggestions—how to select passages from the 


ancient orators, poets, and historians for his pupils to commit to memory «€ 


and recite so as best to be helped thereby in their written exercises, and how 
to direct their reading of authors to the same end. 

Then folow observations upon the way in which pupils should be 
gradually brought forward in the art of composition. The teacher should 
begin by reciting to them a sample of his own making of the theme— 
xpeía, j000s, or the like—to which they are come, and require them to repro- 
duce it in writing as best they can. "When they can write, that is, can 
imitate the ancients for themselves, he should be ready with hints and good 
advice, in what order the heads should be taken, the argument put, where à 
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40 


digression is in place, where a point should be laboured ; he should indicate 45 


what pose of sentiment or feeling, what cast of thought, is the best to assume 
in the treatment of a particular theme; he should make much of the order 
in which they place the words, and instruct them how faulty orders can be 


! Probably not Apollonius Rhodius, but the rhetorician of Cicero's time. 
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avoided, and how in speaking about coarse things they may contrive not to 
offend the ear— 

Immodest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. 


5 The correcting of exercises requires tact. At first none but the most 
flagrant faults should be pointed out; or the pupil will be discouraged. 
Nor is it enough to point a fault out. "The master cannot do less than hint 
at the cause of the fault, and suggest a way to amend it. A better plan still 
is to make the ancients themselves correct the pupil. He may be set to 

10 write on a theme handled by some great writer in the past, and then be 
given the passage to read over and compare with his own effort. 

A wise teacher will study the aptitudes of his pupils. A strong natural 
bent he will make the most of ; deficiencies he will try to remove. 

In exercises of every kind the manner of delivery appropriate to each 

15 subject must be taught very carefully. 

The rest of the treatise consists in minute directions how to tackle each 
of the ten exercises, play with it, vary it, confirm it, upset it, combine it 
with others, and so on—directions clear, full, informing, a better introduction 
to the academic rhetoric than can be found elsewhere. 

20 One perversity, however, vitiates the whole. For Theon as for all the 
rhetoricians of his day (Lucian fq. 0:0&ok. 9 ff.) the art of composition was 
the art of imitating (uuieto Üat, (otv) the ancients in vocabulary, in syntax, 
in expression generally. "The word (7jAos, common in later Greek for *style," 
was by his day sometimes used in this sense (Strabo 14 1 41— 648 : Plut. 

25 V Ant 2) although perhaps contemptuously, a point of view also taken in 
kakó(qÀos and xako(gAía (Lucian zepi opx. 82 —313 : Galen 18 (1) 179 : 
Demetr. zepi épu. 189 : 238). "Theon's doctrine of style is sedulous imitation 
of the heroes—7) óé àváyvocis Tpoo?) Aéfeoe éoTiwv: TrvzoÜuevo( yàp Tv 
Vvx7]v az kaÀov sapaOevyprov kdAAuo Ta kal pupaijoope0a, — Upon this his 

30 system of instruction turns. 

Another point stands out. When the exercises first took shape, they 
were plainly intended to be preparative to a wider and more exact training 
that should itself be preparative to publie speaking in all its three branches ; 
but by Theon's time it had taken a form which was almost obtrusively 

35 literary and educative in a.general way. Theon speaks of these extrinsical 
advantages of the exercises and their viva voce accompaniments in terms 
which leave no doubt respecting the importance attached to them by the 
publie sentiment of his time. Rhetoric is become primarily academic, not 
only a training for any literary profession, but a liberal education—závv 

40 égTlv àvaykalov 7) TOv yvpvac prov ück9gis ov póvov ois uéAXovgou pryro- 
pebew, àÀAÀà kal eU Tis ]) moujrüv 3] Aoyomoudv. 7] &ÀÀov TiwOv Aóyov 
ó$vapav eÜcAet peraxewt(erQav eau yàp ravra otovel Üep.éAea 7 más TÍs TOV 
Aóyov iàas, Kal 4s ày a)TÓ TuS vmáyyrai Tj TOV véov Vvxy, dváyi) TV 
a)rüv TpómOv kai Tàü závra TraUra cvp[Djatvew Sp 2 70 24: 1) poacwro- 

45 Toii 0€ ov póvov icTopukOv yXnvacuá écTw, àÀÀà kai pmropukv kai 
8a XoyikOv kal mov]Tu«kóv, kàv TQ. kaÜ" zuépav [Dío kàv rats pos aAXxjXovs 
ópiA(amis ToÀvedeAéoTaTov, kai mpüs Tàs évreUfeis TOV avyypaupáraov 
xpugworaTrov.  Ouà ToUro mpQrov gév "Opmpov émaiwoUpev ÓT& oiketovs 
Àóyovs vepvréÜewkev ékáa TQ TOV eicayopévov mpoacaov, Tóv 0€. Eopurióqv 
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xaTaeudópeÜa Or. mapà kaipbóv avro '"Exáf duXocooet? Sp 2 60 22. 
What a multitude of tedious, lackadaisical scholia the last sentence calls 
back ! 


B 


VIVA VOCE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


Professional jargon, particularly that current in schools and colleges, is 
often ill-preserved. "The dignified words like é£5jyetoÓa: are sure of per- 5 
manence, but they are not so graphice and informing as slang, if only the 
slang can be recovered. By an accident one word in the common school 
lingo has been perpetuated by pertinacious use since the first century A.D. 
Cicero, it is true, in one of his letters uses koT5X5s:s in the sense of 
* education "—Att 15 2 *Sed quid aetati credendum sit, quid nomini, quid 1o 
hereditati, quid xaT7Xjoet, magni consilii est" ; but such an example is not 
quite conclusive. "The early church, however, adopted this term from the 
old school slang, and for centuries it has been fossilised. "The word xetv 
being compounded with xard, which, like ézí, has the power of converting 
an intransitive into a causative verb, conveys most significantly the noise 
produced in the schoolroom when a clause uttered by the master is repeated 
in chorus by his boys. "The man makes them ring it out—a clause of the 
creed, a line from Homer, which by and by they inust scan, and parse, and 
paraphrase, and hunt in for tropes, and obsolete words, and etyinologies. 
Such was the original and precise denotation; but the meaning which the 20 
word carries in Cicero would seem to justify the belief that it was used for 
any sort of instruction, provided that it was conveyed, as I believe the 
better part of the instruction given by ypapjaruot was conveyed, by viva 
voce methods. When the interpreter of the poets had said his say upon the 
lesson, he would make sure that his hearers had listened—A rrian Epict Diss 25 
D, 40 ovàtv Oudépeo ToU ypappariwoU. — *"Tís zv 0 ro0 "Exropos var5jp ;" 
*IIoíapos." *'líves à0eÀQot;" ** AAé£avópos kai Aqtdo[Jos.? | * Májryp 9' 


L 
Un 


avTOv Tís ;" "'Exdfw5."  *Ilape(Anda. Ta$TQv 772v icTopíav vapà Tívos ;" 
** [Lap Ojiípov- ypáde à& zepi Tàv avTOv ÓokQ kai EAA&vikos kal ei Tis 
&ÀÀos TotovTos." 3o 


Now and again scholia actually preserve the master's question, or the 
pupils answer, or both together—sch. ven V 1282 óvriw& zoT  Opoce:— 
Ts dpocev et pij àpa ó vaTjp;  Ordinarily the note would have been 
expressed by Aecrev 0 zaTjp, or, as in another note to the same line :— 
duog€v ;—0 zarjp avrQy Avropévgs. Sch. Aesch. Supp 273 ávzke ata :— 35 
Tí ávike; Opakóvrov mÀ1$8os: Ch 126 TaTpoov aijTOV émigkÓmOUS :— 

Tí émwgKómovs: sch. Eu. Or 63 Jv y9p kaT' oikovs ud óT' és Tpoíav 
érÀe, ;—Tis éAurev ; ófjÀov € ÓTL Ó MevéAaos óvmep &js emáyer: 1045 ó 
moUewüv 1ówrTÓóv T' xov Tíjs djs dOeAd»ijs óvopa :—sotov óvoga ; TO kai 
avróv kaAetgÜau. dOeA$óv: Ph 340 É€évov T€ k1j0os dpqerew ;—T0i0v 40 
K5nóos ; Tv üTqv "v émydyov "uiv: Ou yàp ToU yápov voÀepeis Tiv 
maTpíóa: 402 müs 06 Tra0TÓ wow ; 7) Táxya . . . 7) kré&. In the Aé£eis 
puyropwxaí BA 197 ff. many explanations are introduced by such a query :— 
&uopric Tí écrí; ToU kaAápov Ts àvÜrjÀns 70 Aerrórarov kTré : and these 
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are concerned indifferently with yAOrTa: (Aé£ers) and. the sundry forms of 

ig Topíat, in fact with all the wares in which ypappauki] dealt. 

It may be admitted that notes in this shape become more frequent in 
the later grammatici; but this is perhaps only one instance the more of the 
mechanicalness which took possession of all learning. It may be more 
correct, however, to put the point in this way.—In the ordinary scholia are 
represented the explanations and illustrations of the grammaticus himself as 
he lectured on an author, whereas notes in interrogative form are either 
salvage from the revision lesson by which the grammaticus tested what his 
10 pupils had learned from his lecture, or imply a change in procedure whereby 

the lecture disappeared and the instruction was conveyed, as is usual in 
schools now, by means of question and answer. (The modern method was 
completely established by the thirteenth century. See Krumb. Gesch. der 
Byz. Litt. pp. 579 ff. 2nd ed.) 

15 The lexica will provide excellent examples of ko7y9xetv in the sense of 
* instruct" long before Cicero's day, but these add nothing to the significance 
of kaT:x9m:s as used by Cicero for ** education," and not for "instruction 
merely. 

There is another term from which a certain measure of confirmatory 

20 evidence may be drawn, namely ázoccopari(ew (abridged sometimes in 
later Greek to &zocTopi(ew Hesych. s.v.: "Theoph. Simoc. 2 16). Formed 
from the phrase àzà e76paTos (as equivalent to azo pvjpys (Tim. Lex: BA 
436 33), to py OX ypappárov &AX &zx0 pvüwjs (BA 436 6), to az 
y^órTqs (BA 436 9), or to àvev ypappárov (Suid.)) àzoceropart(ew has 

25 the elastic properties of verbs in its class, and may just as well signify 7ó 
dzó cTÓpoTos üfioUv or keAebeuv Aéyew (Hesych. Suid.) as 70 dz oTÓpaTOs 
Aéyew. The word occurs in Plato (Euthyd 276 c bis: 277 A) and in 
Aristotle (Soph El 165b 31), in both cases plainly as a term familiar in 
the schoolroom ; in Plato of the ypappaTw Ts and in Aristotle of the 

3o ypapp.arwkOós. Further, from Plato it is clear that 7à Gzocopwr((ópeva, or 
the things which the master dzó jv5uQs kal àvev ypapjrov Aéyei the 
boys are expected &zocTopart(ew in their turn. "Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that Phrynichus (BA 26 2), depending upon some passage or 
passages no longer extant, should actually record that và vz0 ToU ypap- 

35 pawko0 àzocTopaTi(ópeva, éketva. kdv TQ pepe ot paOrai azeaopóruov, 
namely, when he says:—azocTopaTí(ew :—7T0 àzb oTÓu«TOS éporrapévovs 
€y GióankáAov 3] yAóTTas 1j &AÀo & TOV paÜnpárov Aéyew. — Nor 
can there be any doubt that the master dzoc'ogarícas rois aOnrats (Plato) 
was said, when he came to hear the lesson, dzooToparí(ew vovs pa0wrás, i.e. 

40 dfioüv dzb prvüjpxs Aéyew, keAeóew üvev ypapprov Aéyew, or that the 
pupils were said dzoo'roparí(erÜat và o0 óuarkáAov (Pollux. It accords 
with the history of the term that in Athenaeus, when a (/jrgpa icTopikóv 
turns up, a ypajiiaT.kós admits that he ought to be able azocToparítew T1)v 
(mropíav — 8. 359 d xai IlAosrapxos édw 'Poówkdv  etvo( Aeyopévqv 

45 loropíav i]v émi ToU mapóvros dzocTopaTi(ew o) OóvacÜa. TQ Távv zpÓ 
TOÀÀo0 évrervygkévau v9 Tavra vepiéxovrt [DuBA(o : and in another place 
that Cynie coduc7aí are asked if they come to a good dinner ós 70v Atoyévovs 
KedjaA(ova dmocTopaTwoU0vres (4 164 a) Indeed the economy of the 
Aeurvoaoduoraí, like that of its Latin mimic the Saturnalia, rests upon. this 

5o ideal of learning, that the ypajpkaTikós and. the coQuo 7s p»ropikós should 


ida! 
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be prepared uj ài& ypapgarov &AX àzó nvijus to deliver either a xoAxj or 
0 XóAov on one or other of the endless points of interest or of debate, which 
arise in the study of the past, concerned with the customs, the fortunes, the 
literature, or the learning of the ancients, illustrating and confirming his 
conclusions by passages quoted memoriter from authors whom he has * come 
across," 

How much posturing there was in all this is immaterial —Posturing or 
no posturing, it is certain that this was the ideal which the two arts held up 
for their practitioners, that in the one the éf£4ygows TOv zaXAaióv, in the 
other the uíuots TOv zaAauGv should be avrog xéàtos, amo pvijugs kai ij 
Ótà ypajuiáTov—Galen 18 Q) 255 év p&vrot TOlS avrog xebois Aóyots ovs 
ToÀAÀákis émoujoápeÜa zapóvrov àvÓpOv sezaievpévov émióé0eukvat Tis 
JpÁv evzopía kaÓ' ópoiTQTa TOV eis TOUS as daigis é&yyioseov evpeÜcia. 
As to pjyropes and coQuo at the contention needs no proving that they were 
held to be bunglers, if they spoke ài ypapuárov, and that they must have 
the air at least of inspiration, if they would be credited with oratorical 
genius, "There is no need to determine whether the speech zepi TOv Tovs 
ypazTovs AÀóyovs ypadóvrov (sic)T) wepi codu TOv is really by Aleidamas. 
There is no lack of evidence for the pose; nobody can read late authors 


without becoming familiar with it (see Ernesti Lex Rhet s.v. avroo Xeóu (ew, 2 


and of the passages there cited more especially Lucian Pseudol 5: Philostr. 
Vv Soph 1 509 ; and Hermog. (Sp 2 440) zepi zpoazoujoeos oXeóuuo ov). 

I have said already that some scholia read like snippets of viva voce 
exegesis, Many more are not so much O:e£oóckal 0(6ag ka Aat as 0.020 ka (at 
kaT' ézirouiv vyvyvópevat the jetsam or the salvage of exegetical lectures; 
and some at least of the lecturers, having been in like straits themselves, 
were aware that their predecessors found improvisation at times less harassing 
than the searching for information out of school, or believed dishonesty to be 
more profitable than the confession of ignorance. On such a point a Latin 
author may be securely quoted ; for Quintilian if puzzle-headed, was 
thoroughly honest, and in what he says (1 8 21) of these infidelities he is 
to be trusted—*'improbissimo cuique pleraque fingendi licentia est, adeo ut 
de libris totis et auctoribus, ut succurrit, mentiantur tuto, quia inveniri qui 
nunquam fuere, non possunt." In scholia improvisation is often described 
by eXeói(ew or ázooXeóui(ew— sch. ven R. 78: Av 556: 873: V 544: 
1169: with more blame implied by zAÀ«r7ec0a.—Pa 892 : with less, bv 
ie00os (— error, not lie), Veó0eaÜa.—sch. rav and ven N 98: or by dpáp- 
Tvpov—sch. rav and ven Av 798 : etc. 


C 
"YmópnvQua OR COMMENTARY 


What is probably an accurate idea of the voluminousness and compre- 
hensiveness no less than of the scope and intention of the greater com- 
mentaries on single Greek plays or on groups of plays may be got from the 
reading of Galen's $zopuváuera upon treatises by Hippocrates and his 
disciples. For the most part Galen disavows the purpose of dwelling further 
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upon the language of Hippocrates than is necessary for the full understanding 
of his medical and surgical doctrine, nevertheless he makes it clear incident- 
ally that the commentaries by ypajsaTukor were just as ample and thorough 
in their way as his own were in his. Whether they partook in his breezy 
good sense and hatred for shams and parade is another matter. In some of 
them at least the conception of the scope and the limits of verbal exegesis 
was no doubt as sound as Galen's—18 (2) 318 zpó Ti] TOV kaTà piépos 
cya eos üpewov dkijkoévat ka.Üó Xov 7epi UE ey yijaeos ós éerTw 5 
OUvapus a)Ti]s Oca TOV £v Toís cvyypáppaatr €vTiv àcad, raUvT. épyá- 
cag 0a cadi) 7Q 0 dzoóei£aí ru TOV yeypapuievov os dAÀÓés, 1 ós A/eb00s 
eAeyéau, kai eb kaT5yópgaé Tis codwrTi.KOs dzoAoyijmaa Oa, «exópurvat 
pev e&yrjmeos, e(Üu Ta. € yivea 0a mpos ómávrov 0$ eimeiv TÓV 
ypadQóvrov Sropripara: Kali vi] AC ovótv koe kai TOÜTOV per pés 
&mrreoÜau TÓv e&ynriv, T0 Ó dyeví(erBat T€ÀÉcs bmép TÓV TOU ypá- 
$ovros Ooyprov ékmémToke Tüv Ópov (ToU Opov!?) Tíjs éfwynaeos kré. 
On the other side, Galen mentions some too familiar features of Greek 
interpretation—ib. 167 à& yàp pépvuao TOU a Tovod (ew eni TOÍS ovópaa t 
TocoUrov OGOV els gai) Dij Aogrw. à àv A€yopev & avTOv ecTiv OvijcacÓa., T) 
9 émeketva, ToUOe mepvrrOv 1j y00, Tüv xpóvov eis Tijv TOv [BeXrióvov oovóiv 
koramiÜepevos : ib. 12 (where he makes fun of the ** rhetorical " interpreters 
who in the first sentence of Hippocrates, IIpoyvooikóv— 70v trpóv Ookéet 
pot &pwrrov elvat mpóvouav ererijBebew —laid stress upon the Goxéer p.0t)— 
€K TepvrToU 9 ós TpÜs TJ)V een Kal pos &ÀXo TL xpi uióv égTw Oca 
A&yovaty € €vioL TOV e&yuróv eis TO TOU d vy ypadéos 1j0os & uu kaüvravOa TO 
pérptov émauvotvros év TQ $ávau *Ookéeu pou üpwrrov etvat? kré: ib. 526 he 
derides those who find fault with Hippocrates on the score of éAÀgvwruós— 
T0AÀÀàÀ Ó' otro Aeyovaw oi a&AÀatol kai jáAu0O" ot Aeyew Sewórarot, kara- 
$povoüvres 7íjs Vo Tepov dokvÜeioys JpupoXvoyías € €v TOlS óvópacw, 0UX os ot 
peroxeupi(ópevot v pogoyopeóo OvG'V avriv akpu[BoXo*yíav, ovs ei pev cadégTepov 
eppiz]vebotev TOÀ. TOU maAauoU €k Ti]s Toworqs dkpu3oAoyías, eire kvptoXoyías 
cOcAotev óvop (ew, ezaivety Tpooci]kov, ei 0 àcadOs kal Tazewüs, ápewóv 
éco. T1]v TOV zraÀa4Qv dpéXetav aipeto Da. Even the procedure of ypajiguacruki) 
1s sometimes justly ridiculed, when it is misplaced. Galen has his sneer at 
its hunt for po0o1 in interpreting Hippocrates—18 (2) 19 ei p &pa TuS 
oUro 7eíÜera. TOls pioÜoXoyovpévots ós vopí(ew t vTÓ Oaípovós. TLVOS pukpoo 
kal veoyevoüs Aapzráóas €xovros kavopévas eis ToUr. (yea Ua 70 máÜos évíovs 
TOv àvÜpéómov: and he shows the impatience of a man who deals with 
realities when he assaults the grammarians for squandering time and paper 
"upon controversies concerning the correct accent of a word which nobody 
had used for centuries—ib. 517 ff. dv T em Tis &£uv mpomepura v, os àv 
éketvos. eÜeAijo m kai cv , ey yov: Kai máAw à dv érépo gvvróxys Ofvrovetv 
€ÜcXovr, kai a)r0s otros zpürTe kré. The dead hand grasped *the 
educated " so tightly that men of sense like Galen could do nothing against 
Herodians. 

It is worth noting that Galen observes what is observable still in scholia, 
that the vigilance of commentators was apt to flag as their task proceeded— 
18 (1) 101 mávres d Xebov oL TpO ypdVavres Aryíees TOV '"Adopwrpàv év 
dpxy) piv émi mÀéov erekretvovat TOU xpueípov TV Aóyov, ékAvovrau O€ 
Tpoióvres GgTe prov pév émi TO Xpijruiov 7 poiévat póvov, c0" éfüs 
éAAvrégTepov roórov, kal reAevrüvres écxáros cvvrépvovat às é£nyijaews 
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0s pó Or. vóOou TOV ddopi pàv eigiv €viot kai 7 7 podavàs Vevóets ert 
mapakoAovÜctv- aAX óormep o kápvovres €v Tois Ora yots € émweovat TpOs 
rav éro(ju)s, oUTO kal avrol mpocíevrat T€ TáVTas obs üv eUpoct Yeypop- 
piévovs deopur pos, eis éocXaTÓv Te ,BpaxvXoyías ddikvoUvrTau kaTà Tüs 
efyyjoes avrOv eziÀAavÜavópevou 75s €v àpxj pakpoAoyías (cp. ib. 161:5 
173). 

From the sequel of the passage just cited it is to be inferred that one 
part of the ideal of a ozópvgpa was that it should be sustained and explicit, 
and should shed light from all quarters on the author's meaning—rácas 


opa. A Qs zouírar Bas TÓs eyroes éaovüáarapiev érToxacp&vas TÓV lO 


aAÀn0Ov 9 ápa Ka xpua (iov TU TÉXVI] TÜ à sppajveíc. par €is Bpaxv- 
Aoyíav € érxárqv g'viyypévas —o yàp bzopvüpoTt TÓ TotoUTOV GÀÀ& 
cvyypápj.eT. mpézeu—pajr eis pijkos TomoUrov Ocov év àpxi TOv é£g- 
yümeov éketvo: vemoíqvrau — Galen speaks here of commentaries the aim of 
which was to expound the scientific doctrine of Hippocrates ; but that does 
not diminish the value of what he says as evidence for the signification of 
brónvQpa, partieularly as his allusions to the commentaries of ypapuukot 
suggest that in respect of volume they did not differ greatly from his own. 
Such a v-ópvgpa. of & has been partially preserved (Oxyr Pap ii. pp. 52 ff), 
some columns of it almost entire; and this confirms the evidence derived 2 
from Galen. If the author of the commentary zácas ópaAQs émotiro Tàs 
é&yy:joeis, his work when complete must have been almost, if not altogether, 
as long again as € itself. 


- 


D 
THE SUBSCRIPTIONS IN THE VENETUS 


In the venetus there are three subscriptions— 


(1) to the N, the play second in order in this codex—KkekóAJAua rat 2 
ék TÓv "HAuodápov zapa-yeypas rat ek TOv Paeívov ka Xvppi&xov 
kai GAÀov TiwwOv. 

(2) to the Av, the play fifth in order— zepayéypazrat ék TOV 
Xvppáxov kai iÀAov d Xov. 


5 


Un 


(3) to the Pa, the ,play sixth in order—KkekaAu rot mpos Trà '"HAo- 30 


Oópov: zapa-yéypas Tat éK SOaetvov KG ZEvpnpáxov. 


There is a similar subscription to Eur. Or—7pós Oudopa ávríy pao 
m apoyeypom ra ék TOU Auovvatov vzropvüparos óÀocXepOs kai TOV pukTÓY : 
and in one Ms. another to the Med—zpüs 6uk opa. üvrtypada. Auovvatov 
óÀocXepés kat Twva. TOv AuDópov. 3 

These subscriptions are different in kind from that furnished by ven À 
for each of the books of the Iliad except P and Q—;sapákevras Tà "Apuwrro- 
víkov cpeia kal TÓ Adópov TepL Ts. "Apwrrapxetov OropÜoreus KüL €K 
Tíjs '"Duakfjs pocas ' Hpo0tavoU kai ék vOv Nuávopos epi oTvypijs. 


The information which the three for Aristophanes purport to provide in 4o 


regard to other than colometrical scholia, about which there is no question, 
seems at first sight to be—(1) The N is marginally annotated with extracts 
from the « » of Phainus and Symmachus and certain others. (2) The 
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Av is marginally annotated with extracts from the scholia of Symmachus 
and others. (3) The Pais marginally annotated with extracts from Phainus 

f and Symmachus. But Greek of this stamp is too indeterminate to be exactly 

| informing. "The words may also mean—(1) The N is marginally annotated 

5 according to the editions of Phainus and Symmachus and certain others. 
(2) The Av is marginally annotated according to the scholia of Symmachus 
.and others. (3) The Pa is marginally annotated according to Phainus and 
Symmachus. 

There is no telling, moreover, whether 7à «Pae(vov kai Zvppáxov, 

10 Dáewos kai Xóppaxos, represents two sets of notes or one, notes themselves 
m«payeypapuéva. or not, notes edited and re-edited for schools till the old 
name had lost most of its import, or a set of notes drawn direct from a 
commentary purporting to be by Symmachus and another purporting to be by 
Phainus, or drawn from a commentary based by Phainus upon Symmachus 

15 or by Symmachus upon Phainus. For rà Caeívov kai Xvppáxov, Páewos 
kai £Zóupaxos, may denote either Symmachus-Phainus or Phainus-Sym- 
machus, and may further allow of any measure of paring, tinkering, and 
cobbling by unnamed editors. Smith's Gibbon was Gibbon abridged into 
one small volume. t is still Smith's Gibbon though another editor has 

20 swelled it into two volumes. (See Schmidt, Didymi Fragm pp. 289 et al. : 
Naber ad Phot Lex p. 10.) 

Symmachus is a sensible annotator mentioned by name more often in 
the scholia to Aristophanes than any other save Didymus, early also in 
date, perhaps as early as 100 A.D. (see v. W.-M. Herakles vol i. p. 179), 

25 whereas Phainus appears by name in the Eq scholia only, and there as 
responsible for five comments, all foolish and one containing quite a late 
word. Nobody knows anything of him or need wish to know, except 
so far as a history of his career might throw just a little more light upon 
the vexed process by which the scholia became— what they are. 

3o Even if it were known who Phainus was, and how he dealt with 
Symmachus, and what sort of Symmachus he had, the &AAo: vwwés and the 
&AÀov cXxóAÀua would still have to be tackled for N and Av, while for Pa 
the question would be pertinent, How comes Symmachus to be less often 
named in the notes to this play than in the notes to any other of the nine 

35 which contain his name? Is this rhetorical commentator, whose manner 
differs so completely from each and all of the commentators to other plays, 
Phainus or Symmachus? If he is Phainus, how comes he to have learned 
so much Greek since he edited the Equites ? 

There is indeed nothing to be made of these subscriptions either for 

490 Aristophanes or for Euripides. Nobody knows who Dionysius was any 
more than who Phainus was; and for Euripides there is the * variorum 
(rà pikTá),as for Aristophanes there are the dAAor vivés and the GAAXov 
cXóÀw. or the dÀÀa cxXóAia. "The problems presented by the notes to 
these three plays as by the notes to each of the rest must be attacked in 

45 other ways. It will become more and more evident as this inquiry proceeds 
that the scholia to each several play have a peculiar history of their own. 
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E 


COMMENTS IMPLYING AN ORDERED COMMENTARY EMBRACING MORE 
PLAYS THAN ONE 


This is a complicated business which cannot be disentangled in the off- 
hand fashion by which the quite untenable conclusion has been reached that 
the plays received their marginalia in this succession—Pl N R Eq Ae V 
Pa Av T Ec L. This of course is partly the offspring of another untenable 
conclusion, that the extant marginalia, scholia, or whatever the name they 
are called by, are in the bulk derived from the commentary of Symmachus. 

A. In the first place, references to things said in the fert of another 
play which for some reason the referrer imagines to be earlier than the play 
he annotates, are on a different footing from references to comments said by 
the referrer to have been already made by him upon the text of another play. 
References to the text prove nothing about the order of annotation. Even 
if the wording of the comment be such —and that is very rare indeed—as to 
furnish a clear note of time, it is necessary to discover further for each 
comment of this sort whether its maker had in his mind the chronological 
order of the plays or the order in which they came in some edition, or were 
annotated by some great commentator, or were usually read. That the 
chronological order was followed at times, but not necessarily the correct 
chronological order, is evident—ss. ven N 239 11A 6es 06 kaTà TÍ ; :—ovK 
OKVvet TOU aUTOU pvipovebew ó "Apiurrodávns Ka yàp TOUTOV (sic) 7) &px?) 
TOU €TOUS $64a« VTL a0TO eipyrai €v Eip5vy TQ Opápar. ovros (192) 
*jA0es 06 karà Tí; Tà kpéa Tavrí mou $épo (sic) ? : ss, ven V 61 ovà 
adis avaceAyawópevos. Eopuzíógs :—karakoppospevos kai v[Jpu(ópevos: 
kaT avTOÜ yàp kaÜcgke ràs Oeopooopia(oíscas $ygciv obüv ov 
8eóTepov ravToÀoy5o o cepi à)TOU Gs oi üÀAov: ss. ven V 60 oU0 
"HpakA1s 70 Oetizvov :—év rois -pó ToóTov 6c0i0aypévous Ópápaatv 
eis Tv "HpakAéovs ázAqoT(av ToÀÀà c poecípurat. — Àn annotator who 
thinks the Thesmophoriazusae was composed before the Wasps may refer 
here to Av 567: 1574: 1692: R 63: 107 etc. : Pa 741 : or indeed to any 
play of them all in which the àzAsoía of Heracles is alluded to. 

But, in any case, no reference to the fext is of any use in this investiga- 
tion, and every note which contains what plainly is, or conceivably may br, 
a reference to the iex, has got to be discarded—e.g. Av 798 ós Aurpédys 
ye:—. .. 00 0 jv. veór Aovros otros éveoaívero kai év Tois Hpooc: 
«* kai PS Awrpédovs Tpazé(ns," ei pu) ev eipoveíg ven»: 1058 ei Bac 
perà Tiv TeÀe(av mapá[agtv € emuppnpaukv zou ac c v(vyüav, GorTep. KaL 
€y "Im m€004 mem oí9ke ven: Pa 92 pereopoxorréis : —.. i$» 06 kal év 
rais NedéAass (360) pereopoAég xas rovs duoc óQovs kré ven: 199. 
Avkódpová $us w "Eparoa vys TÓ krrapov Aeyew €v à ai doryoi 
eykánvrau, OUK ópÓos kvrTápovs y9p kaAobct TÓs TÓV Kk9piov kai c ónkov 
kara pria eis d$ KG €v TOS Eónfiv (1111) €tpikev: 347 mepi TOU XPop- 
péovos z0ÀÀaxo0 eipyrau ÓTL dya00s €yévero apaiyós* kal év Toís 
Ta£iápxoiws 8 $éperat óT. émímovos: 432 yo dia Xotpiev :—6pyo 
ériBaXotpev, eri TOUTO óppaja opiev cpoeípnrau (etpyrat kai ven) ev 
Tois Eó«fív (1348): 474 mepi 06 Aauáxov etpmTat mToÀAÀákis OTt 
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duÀomóAeuos 3v: 756 . . . kal yàp Tv$Ova avTÓv etmev &v Trois 
"DmTe0miv (D11): P1 797... . kai év rots Zóm£iv (58) écepv?vero 
ÓTL OUK eigl KTÉ: R 569... KAéova 06 Tbv [Bvpoo0éJqv eis Ov 
ytypadev robs Imo7éas : 798 peuyoy5covat:— ... Óóm0 Ó€ igTaTO 
'Apirrodávis €v Apápact 6e0:Aokev: T 162 ... kai év TQ Tp) 
TOÜUTOUV ópápaT. Toís "Opvio (1410) c0 pgO5TaL To 1M 'OpviÉes Tíves 
ot0. ; kré" kai év Zogfiv (1234) *àvOpedo' ob)ros kré" : 168. . . kai 


€v Eid Es (12995) o?x &AXos kopvóo avTOv opoíov PEN 658 

. Kal yàp cpüs Tj vvkvi ckqvai cav [os] kai avrüs 0 "Apwrodoávys 
pépvurac Tobrov : 840 Tiv "YepDóAov pajrepa : ——mT0ÀÀÁK uS etm ev : 

V 62 o00 e KAéov y! eAapulev : — ToUTÓ dyw 0$ TOU KAéovos aT 
Ovo-yevov exA ipi avros, Ov ekopu ioa ev ev Toís 'IlmTeóot kTé ven : 
1267 ... ék rüv KpofBóAov 8& órv kopijrgs, os ép pog Üev eimev ven 
(at 476): 1408 XapejOvra :—T0v mífiwwov, Xokpárovs éraipov, «rv 
duAómodov Aéyev tva. cáXwv kop.oO0d01) a 0T0v s OXpóÓv, ciydyet ovrüv 
paprvpoUvra Ty &promoAi0. ven». 

These instances are probably sufficient to justify my contention that 
references to the text have nothing to tell as to the order in which the plays 
were annotated. For the most part notes of this description do not indicate 
even the order in which the plays were thought to follow each other in the 
ordinary editions, so indeterminate is the meaning of the tenses, The 
aorist of course does not imply that the referrer thinks the passage to which 
he refers precedes in time that in behoof of which it is used. — A perfect like 
eipgra. need not mean more than *is said" or, in reference to a word or 
phrase, *is used." "The imperfect some annotators constantly employ in a 
way which can only be given in English by a present (Eq 3 : 21 etc. : Pa 18). 

B. In the second place, all notes must be dismissed in which the reference 
may be to a previous note in the same play by the same annotator, whether 
that note be now extant or not. It is enough that there should be an earlier 
passage in the one play at which such a note might have been in place. 
Nor can there be any reason why reference should not be made to something 
said almost immediately before, even in an antecedent note to the same line. 
Indeed, if scholia are extracted from commentaries, a ós zpoeíp)ka or a os 
7poeípr)Ta, altogether in place in an explicit and leisurely commentary, in 
which much has aiready been said in illustration of a phrase or a custom, 
may appear out of place when the commentator discursiveness has been 
compressed into a marginal note. An excellent example of this compression 
is seen at Av 487—iv kvpDaaíav ;— ToUTo et ia'Topías etÀa]oev: mg yàp 
Ilépooeus ev Tv TiÁpav dopetv, aGÀX ovk opÜjv, (0s KAcírapxos € €v TÜ i 
póvo, yàp oi Qv llepoov Baeieis opÜais expóvro. «rjv O6 émi Tijs 
kepaAi]s riv KvpBaaíav, TV» kérapw ét 8e avrn, ka. 0 à v poeízopev, 
Tiápa. Toís pev d. A Àots €Üos Ka ezTvyp.evuv KL v po[9áAXovcav eis TÓ 
pérovov éxew, Toís O6 [DaciAeÜcav OpÜ.v ven» The xaÓà szpoeimopev 
ought to have been omitted when the citation from Clitarehus, and perhaps 
citations from other authors, were omitted, and when the rambling, digres- 
sional habit of the commentator was shorn away. 

An origin just the contrary to this is sometimes indicated for doep 
mpoeípura,. etc. "Thus in a set of notes incompletely preserved in ven at 
Av 1297, the zepi o9 zpoetpyra. may belong to the epitomator, who 
takes this way of indicating that the commentator he now draws upon held 
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the same view upon a certain detail as a commentator he has already quoted. 
So perhaps óc7ep vpoetpxrac (at V 947 ven). 

References to former notes on the same play are frequent: e.g. Ac 106 ózt 
závras rovs " EAAqvas 'Idovas ék&Aovv ot BápBiapor mpocípyrat (viz., in a 
note no longer extant on 104): Av 521 eipura, cepi Adpsrovos ven (at 5 
521): P. "E£gserrüoys i—m poetmopuev ÓTU £&vos. otros KTé (viz., in note 
to 11): 922 dáprv:—e«tpy at 06 m pórepov Órt émi éveorOTos (no doubt in 
a note ^y 495 now represented by a metaphrase in rav): 1126 IlIpo£ev(ns 
o0 Kopmaceós kré:L—. . . c«poeípmrau 06 mepi avTOV dpdorépov (s 
kopzacTai (822 provides occasion for such a note): 1992 . . . eipura 10 
8€ év rois czpócÜev Or. XoAÀós obros 0 Ilépó£ xré (no doubt in a note 
to 767): 1292 . . . ór. Óé kai povójOaAQos obros (ie. ó 'Ozotvros) 
-poeípqTa. (in the note to 154 preserved in ven): 1403 Tóv kvkAwo- 
004a kaAov :—4àvri ToU O0vpap[Dozoióv: etpyTau yàp Ori KkÜókAÀua Oi)4- 
c Kov (at 1379) : Eq 197 Bvpaaíerov Tóv KAéova. Aéyev «oA Axis 
yàp Tpoetpijkagu.ev Orc QuuJAáAÀeu Tóv KAéova. ven» (in notes to 2: 7 : 43 
etc.): 450 xófjaAos et:—smpoeip?kajev Or. rovs perü fóAov Ayorüs 
obres ékdAovv oti vaAÀawoí ven (an etymological meaning kozífjaAós Ts 
àv EM: E. Gud.]in a note now lost either on TOT 418, or kofjaAc- 
keópioT a 322); 786 nv eyyovos : L—... eis Appó0uov 0€ kal d ecu 20 
TÓ yévos ám'ijveykev avTOU . . . 6s djÜácavres cpoeímopev ven (an 
occasion for saying so arises at 449 and 766): N.278 é$apev 0r« Tois 
byqAoráro:s TOv OpOv émikáÜnQvrau ai veéXaus (refers to a note on 270 
such as still appears in Ald): 595 apd( pov are :—avríoTpados: éDaqev 
yàp €v Tos xXopikois vyívecÜau Tàs a'Tpo$üs kal ràs àvrwyTpodàs kré ven 25 
(at 518): Pa 788 Oprvyas otkoyeveis :— . .. wpoeípgTau O& mei 
TOv Kapkívov viv Ór. pukpoí ven (in note on Kapkívos immediately 
preceding): 808 . . . ór« yàp 6 MeAáv6ios olodáyos wpoeípyrac ven (at 
803): 1048 OjgAós écÓ' xré: ——Tmpoeímopev yàp mepi Evoéov ós àv 
Tocov m poDvpovpévov 7j Eip5vg ven (in note to 1047 still partly pre- 3o 
served in ven): 1060 . . . mpoeipwükaj,ev O6 ÓmL xpue poMóyos ó 
"IepokAs ven (at 1046) : R 1506 Mippakí 9 pot ——óvópora kópua 

. . OU TüvTOS óc Ó Mppm£ TÓV mopurTOv uw «0UOE. 0. .6 
Nucópaxos, aAX jrot Ó TpayiwkÓs vrokpuri)s 7 ó voÀ«qr)js (Bgk. voAírqQs 
M8), Tepi Qv mpoeípgrau ven (probably in a note to 1084): V. an 
106 ru4Gv T1)v pakpáv :—3T poeíp rau vzép ToU ToUs OukagTàs év mwakíqQ 

. ómóre karaAap[Bávoiév wa TQ TwwujpaT. (roÀppaTt. MS), éAkew 
pakpàüv ypappsv kreé ven (more likely in a note to 94 than to L 676): 
579 «kàv Ofaypos:—óor. ven» TpayikOs vmokpuris «0 Otaypos evpurat 
TpóTepov ven» (in a note now corrupt on 566): 836 ov yàp o Adá[9us :— 4o 

. dfio0c. 0€ Tues ós mapà ypáppa kopqooeir0a. Aáyx9ra . . . Ór. € 
voc$ioT)s kal vm. &AÀov kopuOetrau. zpoeípsyra. ven (probably in a 
note still partly preserved at 241). 

C. Thirdly, there is a large number of references too general or too 
indeterminate to have any value as evidence. Some of these sound almost 45 
as if they had been wrung from a schoolmaster sick of saying again what 
he has said scores of times before in expounding Sophocles or Eupolis, 
Aristophanes or Euripides, e.g. Pa 71 £vverpífy Tü]s kejaA$s :—ra pa. Te- 
Tüpyra. ToUTo ToÀÀÁkis TD oXüha kré ven: 117 és kópakas :— 

. ToÀÀákis 06 eipijkapev Ort éri karápas TíÜera,. TO és kópakas: 5o 


5 
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1293 . . . ór( 6e.A0s kai pójacsis Ó KAeóvvpos moAAákis eipijkaq.ev 
ven: R 611... 0r. yàp TQ p5 ToÀAaxi) àvri TOO [ XpGvra 
ToÀÀÁkis etpyTau ven (eg. at 105): V 1007 $m-ép Tovypias 
"YmepBóAov / etpura: T 646 o)k évyeravOÓ(:— ook évravO( ye: 
sTapaTeT.pnTau. kai cpórepov (the same sort of hyperbaton). 

Often there are two or more passages in other extant plays at either or any 
of which the statement said to have been already made may have been made ; 
and further all the lost plays have here the same rights as those which time 
has spared—A v 822 Oeayévovs (sic) :—mpoeípr rat óru sévys otros, éAeyev 

10 02 éavrüv vAÀociov (though at Pa 928 there is a note to this effect, no one 
can say that it is the note referred to, seeing that '"Theogenes is mentioned 
in the text at L 63: V 1183: and was mentioned in the Horae and 
perhaps in other lost plays): Av 1296 ó Xowpeoàv pas kai aXpos 
mpoeípya: &vvkrepls 06 kal vapü Toís àAÀAois ven»: o?ros O0 dv etm 

15 Xawe$oov ó Zokparwós (he is mentioned in the text, N 104: 144 etc. : 
V 1408: and is known to have been mentioned in several non-extant 
plays): R 932 rbv £ovOv ixmaAékropa :— T poeípsyTau Ori ék TOV 
Mvppaoóvov ézTív kré (may refer either to Av 800 or Pa 1177). 

"here is almost always some doubt attaching to comments of this order 

20 making them quite worthless as evidence—A v 877 KvBe o1 pot8c quijrep 

KAeorpérov) — XÓppaXos -Tpocípmkev Or. Éévos kai TáXa STORED 

vüy 0€ $atvera, órt kai 73)v óyuv o povOdOO:s. If this is written Zóppaxos* 
zpoe(pikev kré, as the turn of the note almost qun it becomes a reference 
to the text, and is not evidence. Again, if Xóppaxos is the subject of 

mpoeip)kev, it does not follow that the note in question occured at R 1437. 

Cleocritus may have been mentioned in one or more places of the lost plays 

commented on by Symmachus — Av 988 Avore(Dns : — BÓZóppexos: ÓTt 

Auome(Urs 0 njrop bropavuóàs jv ós ToAekAetons &v "Apdueróogt 05 Àov 

TOLEL' «rapákevra. € KG TÀ PpvviXov ejm pog ev € €v Kpóvo KTÉ p 

3o There is in ven another note before this, viz, eipyrat cepi Adjpzovos, ó 0€ 

Acor (Os vov pev Qs Xpne poAóyos, irépoL 86 (Eq 1084 almost certainly) 

Ó$ KvAAOs kal ÓcpoOókos. Yóupaxos 96 kal pavuo05 duci. The passages 

said to be cited éjzpooÓev are more in keeping with V 380 than Eq 1084 ; 
but in such a hash no one can tell where they were cited, or even determine 
for certain whether the épzpoaOev means kdo ( — év ofs é£ijs) or zpórepov ; 
for after all an epitomator may here be giving the gist of a long comment 
of Symmachus on this passage itself; and may mean that lower down 

Symmachus cites Teleclides and Amipsias.  N 371 . . . oi0píav O6 év 

ékráce. kal év Tots ép m poaoÜÓev caperopoUpev. "This may be either a 

40 reference to the text of a play not extant now, or to a previous comment. 
In the latter case, it is impossible to say what word suggested the comment. 
There are many words just as likely to suggest it as aiÜpíav in Pl 1123 ; 
and most likely of all ai0píav did occur in a lost play. N 386... "m o 
IIavaÓO:vata. € éopT1)v €v TOlS " AOnvatois peyta Tav etva T poeupijkaj.ev KTé. 

45 The Panethenaea are mentioned Pa 418 and R 1090, but the reference 
may be to a lost note on N 37, where it is still said that ot Opp xot Tv 
Topmiv TÓV Iava8vaíov ékó ovv. Pa 1014 . . . "Koi EV MEHEE 
'Axepveümu $apuév rovs pacyeípovs perà reórÀov ey ety Tüs eyxéAess. 
Both rav and ven read $apuév, not éjapev. R 407 ór. cóvgÜes 3v TO 

50 éziA€yew ómóre émauwvoiév 7t 1) cvvopoAoyotev. kai EozoAis KóAafw. | kai 
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€v Trois mzpócÓÜev keirau. ven. This note written against 405 belongs 
plainly to k&ywye vpós in 415.  éyoye alone is so used R 159: 254: 
313, and of course often elsewhere, and this may be what is referred to. 
On the other hand,,the reference may be to the occurrence of ka&ywye 
zpós in a lost play, or more probably the last clause may mean merely s 
that the note was written twice in some M$&. of the scholia, at 405 
wrongly, and at 415 rightly. "V 418 ... szepi Oeópov kal l'opyíov év 
TOoÍS Tp0 TovTov ecip:yra. ven. The reference is perhaps to V 42, 
when Oéopos is mentioned in the text; but inasmuch as it is not 
l'opyías who is alluded to here, but ó l'opyíov, ie. díAuwrzos, there 10 
is a possibility that a note on Av 1701 is meant. V 1270, two notes 
come together in the right-hand margin after 12770, viz. (1) kai ooros zévgs 

6 'Avrijàv : (2) ToU "AvóoktOov epi o9 zpoecípuTa. — The second would 
seem to refer to Aeoyópov in the preceding line, and perhaps should be 
corrected to—o0 'AvOok(0ov «maTpüs» wepi kré; but it may also be part 15 
of a long comment on the 'Avrijov in 1270, im which something was said 
about Andocides. Moreover, Leogoras zoAAdxis ékop.póe(ro, and it is unsafe 
to say that the zpoeípyra. calls attention to a previous comment on N 109 
like that which is still found there in ven. 

Two notes to the Plutus preserved in ven perhaps deserve special 20 
mentionO-7Pl 1011 Xóppuaxos 0€ $wouwv ór& Nwrdpwos ézi paAakíg. 6a [BA A- 
Aerau &AAà kal (the &AA« xai may be dittography of aAAerau) év Tots 
é£fjs Opápamiv: Ópotos kal 0 [Báros kré. Cp. sch. Theocr. 1 132 1) f9áros 
OrXvkàs Aéyeras ójyotos évravOa. kai 7) vápkwraos (133): mapà. 0€ T9 " Api To- 
$áver àpaeviküs Aéyerat, — This is a capital example of treacherous indefinite- 25 
ness; and the other is like unto it—Pl 720 cXxtvov vüv $xjoi T)v akíAAav 

. €év 0€ Toís éfüs mc apákeurat kal ék TOv Ocojpáaov Ort érepóv Tu 1) 
ckLÀAÀa kal 7 cxivos. 'This may mean no more than that in the com- 
mentary used by the marginal annotator there was further given on this 
passage a citation from "Theophrastus. On the other hand, a fine theory 3o 
may be spun by juxtaposing a place in Suidas and a note preserved in O 
(and Ald.) on Pl 210. (1) Suidas s.v. «vÀetos :—*] àz0 71s 0000 mpoór1) pa 
Tijs oikías . . ." Apuia roávqs Aavatav: *mpós rov aTpooéa 71s asAcías 
cXívov (Mein.: éxívov M88) kejaA1v (Kust.: kejaAZs MSS.) karopórTew." 
(2) Pl 210 Avykécos :—709 a0cA do "Ióa, s 9 avr0s év Aavatat $y9oiv 35 
€vtéos Alyim Tov époUp.ev 0. éket và cepi avTov, €rel Ooket zap' Laropíav 
Aéyew.  Unhappily for the theory, époopev does not prove any more than 
does év Toís é£/s at 720 that the Danaides was annotated after the Plutus, 
seeing that épotpev may be present in sense, as it is constantly in Galen and 
elsewhere. 2p 

Now it is by speculation as flimsy as this that the order has been 
established, Pl N R Eq Ac V Pa Av T Ec L. No account is taken 
of the differences in phrasing and manner which characterise the notes to 
each several play—for Symmachus is adept in disguises ; or of uncertainty 
in the meaning of tenses—for Symmachus speaks Attic. It matters not 45 
whether the reference on which all depends is to a passage in the text or to 
a note upon the text ; and if in an extant play there is a line on which the 
comment implied by the reference might be made at a pinch, it must have 
been made on that rather than on a more suitable place in one of the many 
perished plays — The Aldine is used to provide evidence, although Musurus 5o 
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makes no secret of the labour he spent in arranging and shaping his materials 
even after the proofsheets were in his hands. 

"The undebatable instances are uncommonly few, perhaps these only— 

(1) Av 1283 ven . . . roU O06 okvráAiov TO à ékTelveruu Os év 

5'OXxáauv, évÜa kai r0 NukoóOvros raperéOn . .. ooUTo XZóppaxos. 

(2 L 801 O/o Mvpovíóa. cav s év raí(s 'ExkkAqoa(ovaats 
e0A orav évÜdOe Toívvv néuvyra. ToU &v Otvooórors vucjoavros. The 
context proves that Oe0/jÀora: is perfect in sense. Further, the text of 
Ec 303 does not imply two Myronidae. 

10 (3) Pa 797 ven. . . kai «év» rats NedéAaus 06 etmov Or. Oct 
Távros ávremi(üon a. (sic) ry) &Tpodxy] T1]v avriapodov. 

But a few others have something to be said for them— 

(4) Av 750, a note on ambiguity distinguishing four Spévuxor, and 
ending thus—rérapros € éo uw "AUnvaios TÓ yévos O o7puTiyijaos TÀ Tel 

15 Zápov «kai "AaTvóxo 7 poc Ütpevos, € emiuxeuijras 86 kal Tj TOU Ócpov kara- 
Ace cepi Qv év Barpáxovs ikavQs etpijkagc (sic) ven». "The Ald 
has eipijkajuev, and cod. ven G is also said to read this. All depends upon the 
right reading, because etpgkev would make the reference a reference to the 
text of R. 689 and involve the giving to zepi Ov the meaning *designs 

20 respecting which." But eipijkajiev is probably right, and the antecedent to 
Qv is ot à Spóvixor. In that ease the reference is to the note on R 13 
still preserved in a greatly curtailed form. 

(5) L 722 rpoxiA(a. € éeTw Ó Tpox0s TOU ÉóXov ToU dpéaros Ov o0 
(pci Oc0: AoTat Óé ; mepl TojTrov kalév'OAxkácuv. t may of course 

25 be that the text of the 'OAxd0es made it evident that rpoxiA(a had this 
meaning, but óeÓjAcTa: used in this way is a mannerism of the editor of 
the Lysistrata (cp.l. 7 supra and sch. 1237 cepi o9? OeO5jAwcrat 705), and 
therefore it is probably perfect here also. 

(6) V 496 ven vpós TD yiretov Ori wOvoquá écTiv, OUX (9$ €v TiCiV 

3o àvaypadais rQv Aéfeov avÜepiko Ti Opowv: év "Iz 7e0mcv Ó€ eipyrac 
cepi a)T0U. tis deducible from Eq 677 fI that y:jrevov was used as an 
1vo a, so that this instance is not above suspicion. It inay mean no more 
than *it is mentioned in the Eq." So also with the next example. 

(7) V 1206 ven eipqrau zepi PaóAXov év rois 'Axapvevauv 

35 (213) 

Even if these are held to be all undoubted examples of references to 
comients and not to the text, they prove merely these seven perhaps 
isolated statements ;— 

(1) In the commentary of Symmachus the Merchantmen was annotated 

40 before the Birds. 

(2) A note on the Lysistrata refers the reader to an antecedent note on 
the Ecclesiazusae. 

(3) The author of a note on the Peace had previously written notes on 
the Clouds. 

45 (4) A note on the Birds refers the reader to an antecedent note on the 
Frogs. 

(5) A note on the Lysistrata refers the reader to an antecedent note on 
the Merchantmen. 

(6 and 7) Two notes on the Wasps refer the reader to antecedent notes 

so elsewhere, one of which is on the Acharnians, the other on the Knights. 
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In the face of the remarkable difference, alike in general scope and in 
points of detail, in style and in peculiarities of expression, which I know to 
exist between any two of the marginal commentaries on the several plays, I 
cannot venture to base any theory upon these facts, if facts they are. I 
may have missed important evidence, and may have failed to see the bearing 
of the scraps of evidence that I have found.  Itis tiresome, thankless work 
to search for pins in litter, and rash work to make sure that all the pins 
that are among the litter have been found. 

This much, however, may be said without hazard. First, none of these 
statements contradicts another. Secondly, in five out of the seven instances, 
the play said to have been the earlier in the order of annotation is also the 
earlier in the chronological sequence of the plays (see supra p. 37, l. 24); 
the other two instances (2 and 4) imply an order of annotation in flagrant 
contradiction to the chronological order. 

The arguments to comedies and  tragedies sometimes give them numbers. 
In one case (Eur. Hipp 70 9pGpa émovj85 (() the order implied is chrono- 
logical! In others there is nothing to show what is intended. In the first 
argument to Àv the Aldine states that the play is the 35th. In the argument 
to the Dionysalexandros of Cratinus (Oxyr Pap 663) there is the title 
Awovvo[aAé£avópos] 7; [. . . .] Kpareívov. In the argument to Soph. Ant 
occurs AéAekrTa. 0€ 70 Opapa. Tovro A. "This evidence, such as it is, coincides 
with that deducible from the Aristophanes scholia. 


! This would be the case also in the ^ that a number once existed in the lacuna 
argument to the Sciron of Euripides after the words ['yé]ypara« 70 0püpa. 
(Amherst Pap xvij), if it could be proved 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NEGLECT OF TEXTUAL CEITICISM IN THE SCHOLIA 


De libris vero quo me vertam nescio : ita mendose exscribuntur et 
veneunt.—CICEEO. 


EVERYBODY who read hand-written books for knowledge and 
profit had to be something of a textual critic. He could not but 
know that books contracted many errors, that letters, words, and 
sentences were certain to be dropped or shifted here or there, 
marginal or interlineal jottings to be made part of the text, that ; 
letters faint or smudged had been misread, letters lost in a hole 
orshattered by a tear in the paper had been wrongly restored. 
The script itself, clumsy, stubborn, inelastie, he was compelled to 
reckon with continually, the even, monotonous rows of strokes 
and curves making up symbols that sometimes differed little frormn 1o 
each other, and all packed closely together in their rows, so that 
a scribe, however vigilant and practised, might still omnit a dozen 
or à score in the copying, and know nothing about it, until his 
employer perhaps before paying his wages had the lines counted, 
and the man was mulcted for the vice of the script. 1S 
It is still possible, as it happens, to find out pretty accurately 
how students were accustomed to deal with these shortcomings in 
the books from which they had to derive their knowledge. 
Galen's commentaries upon certain Hippocratean treatises have 
escaped the fate of most ancient commentaries. They attest not 2o 
only the existence of an art of textual criticism, but the supreme 
necessity for it. They provide precise and full information 
respecting the treacheries of the common texte, the means that 
the ordinary reader had for detecting them, the freaks and pranks 
of editors, the risk of forgery or of falsification of title; in a 25 
word, respecting all the changes of fortune which might overtake 
47 
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the letters either from the negligence, ignorance, and perversity, 
or from the care, the sagacity, and the ordered knowledge 
of men. 
Galen sees, of course, that the time for which the text of 
5any work is in greatest jeopardy is the interval which elapses 
before it is recognised to be of suffieient importance to deserve 
careful protection from the perils which beset every hand-written 
book. He sees, of course, too, that when measures have been 
once taken to preserve exact copies of a text in the form in 

195 whieh it has issued from this ordeal, it is theneeforward in 
the power of anybody to sweep aside the accidental errors 
steadily aceumulating in trade copies, and any variations 
fraudulently or arbitrarily introduced, and to go back to what 
may be designated the authorised version. 

I5 At the authorised version a man may get merely by taking 
pains; but when he has reached this point, he may still be very 
far from a sound text of his author. What he has arrived at is 
the text as 1t emerged from worse risks than it can ever have to 
face again. Accordingly having gone thus far, he may be forced 

20 to go further, and have recourse, as Galen had recourse, to con- 
jecture controlled by knowledge or, in other words, to the art of 
textual criticism. 

How sane and sensible this art then "was, how sure and 
methodical in procedure every reader of Galen is aware.  More- 

25 over, the ease with which Galen moves in it, the air of familiar 
eonvietion with which he affirms its axioms, the confidence with 
which he assumes that its conclusions will be accepted, are all so 
many indications that here he felt himself to be on ground where 
every educated man could keep in step with him. His hearers 

3o or readers knew each for himself how inevitable it was that in 
their mechanical craft hireling transceribers should often blunder. 
They had all been nonplussed by desperate nonsense in books from 
the Sandaliarius, and been constrained to take Galen's prescription, 
to collate their copy with another. 

35 Thus, in spite of a script so antiquated and awkward that 
clearly to expound in it the proper cure for some complicated 
derangement of the letters was well nigh impossible; there 
existed, nevertheless, by reason of the very faultiness of the 
books sold and bought a pretty general knowledge of the various 

40 kinds of mistake which might occur, and of the various ways of 
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detecting them. It is not because Galen is a Bentley or a Cobet 
that what he says about emendation deserves attention, but 
because as a man trained to think and reason, a voracious intelli- 


| *gent reader fróm the first, an ardent hunter after knowledge, he 


had been compelled by the vagaries and irrezularities of the 
written word to reflect upon their causes and discover remedies 


Uu 


3 


- for them.  Itis his own experience as a writer and as a reader 


which determines his point of view. Old copies he searches for 
as for great spoib To circumvent time, if he can, and time's 
changes, he ransacks the public libraries and rummages in the :o 
bookshelves of his friends. — He armasses all the evidence that is 
to be had before he essays emendation; and such etmmendations as 
he ventures to make are for the most part based upon an intimate 
acquaintance with the blunders that even the best-intentioned 
and most careful of transcribers never entirely avoided. I$ 
Now, unless Galen exaggerates the difficulties of finding out 
from the letters what a man had really said at the first; unless 
his whole description of the booksellers wares as he knew 
them is mendacious, it is certainly odd that the scholia to Aristo- 
phanes should seldom refer to the errors of transcribers. 20 
Even the conception of a text as a separate body or entity 
exposed to certain dangers of infection from without, and of rot 
propagating itself from VET would seem scarcely to have taken 
shape in the minds of scholiasts. In Galen it is vividly realised 
and clearly expressed! 25 
For this extreme divergence between Galen's attitude and that 


- ef the scholiasts, there must be some explanation both simple and 


commonplace. What is it? - 
Il may as well say, at the outset, that in endeavouring to 
answer this question I will not concern myself with any 3o 
scholiasts but those on the dramatists. Even if I were com- 
petent to deal with Homeric scholia, I should fear they might do 
mischief, seeing that the Homeric poems in textual history are 
different from all other Greek books whatsoever. Perhaps it 


- eannot be demonstrated that oral transmission by a qualified 55 


L 


p 


faculty was once a surer means for preserving a poetical text 
than any handwriting; but their oral or partially oral trans- 
mission, and the existence of numerous texts publicly safezuarded, 


! See for the many references to Galen in the preceding part of this ehapter the 


— detached note A at the end of it. 
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set the Homerie poems, as far as text goes, in a place by them- 
| selves as does also the sanetity persistently attaching to them, 
| and never denied even in the worst degradation of the Greek 
race. The ruthless curtailers of literature left to Homer his two 
5score and eight thousand lines, and the daring epitomisers and 
, eobblers of commentaries, the mechanical makers of patchwork 
| scholia, seem positively to have been sometimes abashed in 
Homer's presence. 
If the conclusions arrived at in the Introduction are correct, 
io namely, that the scholia are in the main the sort of stuff that 
ypapjuaTu.koL, turned out in their viva voce lectures, it would be 
unreasonable to expect in them any but the most cursory 
| treatment of textual difficulties. — The  pith of -ypaugaruc) 
was exegesis or interpretation. The great commentaries upon 
:5 dramatic poets may have dealt, and no doubt did deal, with 
variants accidental and created, with corruptions and attempts 
at removing them, with gaps in the text and with stop-gaps, 
with interpolated adsceripts and forged passages, exactly as such 
points are dealt with by Galen; but in the ordinary school 
20 course instruction of this stamp would have been out of place. 
For the teaching of boys in school an authorised version can 
hardly have been dispensed with. Even if tradition had made 
the reading of textual riddles a schoolmaster's duty, the school- 
masters pupils would persistently have forced him to neglect 
25 it. On the contrary, as embodied in and by "ypapuuavr uj, 
tradition threw all its weight into the opposite scale, with what 
effect, perhaps, it is unnecessary to say. Nevertheless, if only 
for form's sake, I may here draw attention to a single cireumstance 
which shows quite incontestably that tradition worked then as 
3o tradition works now, with a continuous and relentless purpose. 
l| Sextus Empirieus? points out that the art of ypapuparukr 
as controlling the education of children almost from the cradle, 
had in his day a vast and far-reaching influence. It is a pity 
he does not go further and supply particulars of the manner in 
35 whieh it numbed intelhgence and shackled inventiveness. But 
even if he had attempted to particularise, it is not at all likely 
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that among the less subtle effects of the scholastic tradition 
inherited from a remote past, he would have instanced the 
survival to his own time unimproved, unsupplemented, of a || 
system of writing so archaic and imperfect as THE LETTERS. |! 
The dust of the class-room had got into his own eyes. He was; 
blind to one of the most mischievous effects of rypapuarucy. 
Many may have seen that the old scrip? might be made 
better, some actually suggested improvements; yet unamended | 
it remained from one generation to another, the words un- t 
sundered each from « each, the pauses unmarked either by point 1o 
or space, no sign for an interrogative sentence, no contrivance |, 
B bou that this or that was spoken év 7/0ew no graphic | | 
artifices E capitals or italies. The rare signals of this 
kind that an individual here or there had thought of, never 
came into general use; the traditional prejudice in favour of 1s; 
THE LETTERS was too powerful The inherited script might 
have defects,.but was not wypapuuaruc there to make them 
good? Had not these very defects an educative value? It was 
at least a result of sound education to see advantage in leaving 
the seript as it was. An Englishman would, I concelve, be 2o 
called uneducated if he had the strength of mind to spell as he 
speaks. Men were as they are. t was then as it 1s now with 
the accepted system of education. Any method long established 
becomes a creed, and is, perhaps, adhered to most punotiliously 
and pursued most devotedly at the time when it ought to be 
ereatly altered or given up altogether. 

If in a detail such as this the art of ypapuaruer resisted 
improvement, nay, made improvement impossible, it may be 
taken for certain that in graver matters it stuck with unreason- 
ing fidelity to the methods of the past. If it adhered to the 3o 
script of the ancients, it adhered also to the ancient view that, 
in the case of every author with which it meddled, its business 
was to interpret an inherited text, not to determine whether 
that text was sound. It may, therefore, be fairly concluded 
that not only was an authorised text of the  dramatists 35 
regularly used in schools, but some plan was employed for 
making sure that for each lesson the pupils should always have 
before COE the same LETTERS as the master himself had? A 


l2 
un 





? [ will not lay stress upon evidence of ^ reason why it should not have some force 
the Byzantine age, though there is no ^ — schol ad Dionys Thrac BA 736 7 
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device for attaining this end can hardly have been dispensed 
with ; and if this existed, then whatever the form it took, it must 
have operated like proof-reading, and produced many pretty 
accurate copies of the authorised version. 
|5 But what was this authorised version? It cannot well 
| have been other than the Alexandrian. That text alone can 
| have possessed the required prestige, and it was from Alexandria 
. that the art of interpretation set out on its travels. ^ Exact, 
or at least careful, transcripts of this text existed, perhaps, 
r0 in the publie libraries of all the more important towns, so that 
even after the Alexandrian Library itself perished, if after all 
it did perish, the Alexandrian text may have continued to be 
accessible. 

In certain distriets it is possible that the Pergamene text* 

15 was current; and if this was the case, a certain proportion of the 
few noteworthy variants recorded in scholia may have originated 
with ypauuarukoí. whom the accident of migration from one 

'provinee to another within the empire had made famihDar with 
two school versions, not substantially different, but diverging in 

20 details. This, however, like much else in this chapter, must 
remain incapable of formal proof or disproof. 

There is a well known legend which purports to reveal the 
origin of the Alexandrian text of the tragedians;? but for comedy 
there is nothing, neither legend nor history. Nobody can say 

25 how the Alexandrian text of the comic poets was framed, or 
what precautions were taken to eliminate error It may have 
been from the first neither better nor worse than the current 
texts of the time. On the other hand, it may either have been 
based on a collation of the most trustworthy papyri then to be 

3o obtained, or have been actually taken whole from some copy 
of exceptional authority. It cannot be proved, nor indeed is 


kai Téacapa TÓ TráNac zapeü(0ocav rots véots 
Éxew Ti "ypajuaTwv.  Tp0 uév *yàp ToÜ 
&ptacÜa. (sc. TÓv véov) ávaywdoekew 0 
O.opÜwr1s XauBávcev T0 Bu8MLov OvopÜobra. 
aUTÓ, iva ui émTO4cUÉvov abrÓ üvayvobs 
0 véos eis kakqv é£w éuwméom.  yerà 0€ 
ra)ra Aafdv 6 véos TO BuBM(ov OtopÜcwO£v, 
dye. 7püs TÓV ávayvocTukóv kré. In 
some descriptions of «pagar Oup8c- 
cis (emendatio) is the first division of the 
art. See Varro cited ap. Diom Gram Lat 
i. p. 420. 


i This text is actually referred to in 
ven at Av 1508—é» Tois árriMos (sic) 
€Üpov akiáóetov kal év TQ raNaQ TQ €ud. 

? Galen K 17 (1) 607: and for the 
state-zuarded text, Plut V X Orat 1025 
58—841r. (See Haigh Attic Theatre p. 
100.) It is difficult to reconcile the state- 
ment of Plutarch* with the frequent 
references in old commentators cited in the 
Euripides scholia to departures from the 
text originating with actors. See detached 
note B at the end of this chapter, 
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it probable, that the State ever troubled itself to preserve the 
text even of successful comedies. These alone, if preserved, 
would have made up a considerable library, a library too, that 
would have been talked of much both in Athens and elsewhere, 
and have been rummaged in by an army of scholars. Many 
points still moot could never have been moot at all, if the walls 
of Athens had enclosed such a treasure-house. This road to 
| authority being shut, it is hardly worth the while to debate whether 
any other was open. 

But if the Alexandrian text of Aristophanes was merely the 
current text of the time at which it was made, it still had its use. 
It could be employed thenceforward as a standard by which to 
test the correctness, and as an authority by which to amend the 
faults, of any copy of one of the plays that might be bought from 
a seller of books. If the text of the plays had not been caught 
and fixed, before errors in transcription had accumulated, 
it is possible that Aristophanes would now be known, if known 
at all, in a shape which could give satisfaction to none but 
ardent and fearless textual critics. 

The authorised version had errors in plenty, great and little. 
Nothing could prevent that. If it was a revised text produced 
by the comparing of various copies, it did not on that account 
always give the actual words of the poet. Still less did it give 
them, if it had merely acquired its prestige by virtue of 
the accident that in the library at Alexandria and nowhere else 
for a time were all the extant plays to be found in a single 
collection) ^ Aristophanes was not exempted from the common 
fate of hand-written books. Against one risk only is it probable 
that his plays were secured. None of the comic poets is ever 
said to have suffered, as Euripides would seem to have suffered, 
from the fancies and perversities of actors, or from the whims 
and exigencies of nondescript versifiers adapting old plays for 
publie representation." 

There are one or two scholia which show that Alexandrian 


5 


15 


25 


30 


scholars were perfectly well aware that the plays of Aristophanes 35 


had not emerged without detriment from the ordeal of casual 


L, * Galen asserts that many successful ^ -ye kai zap' 'A60mvaíow ebplakovral Twes 
plays by different authors were no longer e/óok(yws  Tycvwuévot kwypukol Te kal 
extant in his day even in Athens itself— pa^uol ovra Opáuaciw obkéri 0.uoq(o- 
K 15 24 Tí 0avpacTóv üroMéc0ac(rà BiBMa) — uévoss ; 

TOv d&XXokórovs Óófas ^ypayávrwv, óTov 7 See detached note B infra. 
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and unlicensed transcription by hand for a period of time now 
indeterminate, but readily to be estimated by men who knew, as 
they knew, the average life-time of the fourth-century papyrus 


roll? 


5the scholia are silent respecting early corruptions. 


But apart from these few altogether exceptional comments 


The other 


textual uncertainties to which they refer are so unimportant, and 
throughout of such a character as to suggest the inferences that 
not only was some definitive text rigidly followed in schools, but 
also that some device was employed for bringing all the copies 
10 used in school into exact conformity with that text. 


3 And knew perhaps also the names and 
qualifications of noted transcribers, and the 
means for discovering their handiwork. 
In later times certain transcribers had quite 
a reputation. "Arruavà ávrtbypaóa are 
mentioned by Harpocration s.v. ObcTiov 
and probably also s.vv. 'Apyàs, Navkpartká, 


ékmoNeuGga. (cp. s.v. &veXNobca). These 
Hemsterhuys connected with the copyist 
in Lucian adv indoct 2— 100—6óca 0 KaA- 
Atvos és KkáAXNos 3) Ó dolOuuos '"ArTiKkOS cv 
émuueNeéig T5 Táom "ypáyewv: ib. 24— 
119 'Arruikóv kal KaAMvov To)Ds BigXo- 
"'ypáQ$ovs. 


LONGER NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


9 
GALEN ON THE TEXTS OF OLD AUTHORS 


Ir has been pointed out already (Intr. ch. 2, note 23) that Galen, unlike 
scholiasts, had a clear conception of the entity denoted by text. Here are 
other examples of the manner in which he uses é0u$os—K 16 202 7jpeis 0€ 
cas (rev éketvo T0 avyypapua. ovk etvat *yvijotov "Izzokpárovs* oatverat 
Toívvv zpog"ypa.dv (i.e. a passage from the spurious zpopp:riKóv) vzó Tivos, 
atOis O0 eis rovOn$os vz0 ToU hu9Awoypádov perareÜeioÜav: 18 (2) 863 
cvpuatve. . . . . ebpóvra Tóv iAwypádov évías pév abvOv (Le. rOv 
A&feov) v rois perómows yeypapjuévas, evías kai karü TOU perómov, zcas 
€ypax/ €v r9 eüáde. 700 o vyypáppiuaros év 1] kkAXuora. Tá£et 06 ovo e&Aóyos 
€ykeia Üa.. 

I do not think that either é9ados (é0dov) or $$os occurs in the scholia 
(rav-ven) to Aristophanes or the scholia to Aeschylus or Sophocles, but at 
Eur. Phoen 163 there is the note—an * order" followed by a7: 7) avvra£is 
ec 7i.V €àv pi] €ykevrau TQ €0ndío TD *ós (Oo éày O6 keirau, oUros cvv- 
TakTéov' another * order." 

Galen would seem always to have been on the watch for oc$&Apara 
BBXvwoypádov, and moreover to have been able to count upon the experience 
of his hearers or readers when he tried to émend an obscure text by supposing 
a word or a clause to have been dropt out, groups of letters to have been 
shifted, single letters misread, etc. Here Galen admirably illustrates papyri 
as papyri illustrate Galen. K 17 (1) 196. In Izzoxp. éziógp. à, y he 
would write vzécTpeVev apdorépowi: ópoU Tijv av)T)v Opqv, kai OicÀumre 
"Mepas «e£ pév TQ -pec[)vrépo, 79 0€ érépo» mévre: 17 (1) 990, ib. c, 
pé he suggests zaxós, «uakpós»  pakpós, Aemrós: 17 (1) 60 ib. à, «(-Kk 
he supposes that a clause has been misplaced——ézei kal Toict évOoiac- TOS 
€xovst oA Aoi. éffeaioae Tóre, [€« 06 otov s]pfaro mprov Tovre] ota: 
€ppeme 7) mus émi TO dÜLvóOes* «&o T. 0€ oio T]pfaro mpOrov'» ümeÜavov 
0€ ToÀAÀoi kré, Such examples might be multiplied. 

As to the misreading of faint or blurred letters and the filling in of 


Ut 


IO 


t3 
o 


l3 
Un 


accidental lacunae he frequently says notable things, eg.—K 18 (2) 778 3o 


€ ^ ^ , e 
kal 0jAóv écriv Go mep é£ &AÀov Twv, oÜro kàk Taór)s Tis Aéfeos «os» 
^ -^ ^ 3 ^ * 
€v re Tois karqÀqÜwrpévois! T0 [9Atov «jv» rovro mpiv ék0o05jva. kai 





1 Kühn gives kaT' &Xwüceías jv ois, ^ dreams) realized," in which case the refer- 
which cannot be right.  xar7X90euucué- ^ ence would be to the temple record of 
vois might perhaps signify *Things (i.e. ^ cures; but inasmuch as karaAaÓisTal was 
cases or cures) attested," or * Things (ie. ^a Doric word for '*ciceroni," an excellent 
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20 
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30 
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0ià ToUTO Tü pv avToU TOU ypáVavros avTÜ Topo /ypápparos €vüs 1j 
óvotv  àdaí(pegsiv 1) mpóa Dew 7) bmáAXaÉw. &papróvros oia  T0ÀÀÀ 
o wq aive cv»yypádowr, Tà 0€ [65] TOÜ m prov BuBAwoypádov Ou TO 
Twà gév àca$éct "ypáppagu vyeypadóros, o vr0U 100 mvvÜérov 0v Xeipov 
Tácadi) ypáoew» áAAà cToxagápevov, ópÜOs oU0apo0 apo právet, Twà 
Ó6 TOU Xáprov KOTÉVTOS 1) kaüTÓ TlVG dA, mepirraguy dzoAopévov TOU 
yp ros ] cvyxvÜOérros* i «s 0€ Tuvov Kai kaTà TÓV ovop.ad Üvra. pera- 
ypapparwr piv ápapriÜevrov €k Tis TaÀcids ypadiüs eis Tiv bo répay 
yeypoppevov cmpüs TOv caAÀcQv? m À10os ápaprüpárov €K TOUTOV 
aT4vrov év 7z0AÀo(s TOv àvrvypádov 17)0pota05. This is no fair example 
of Galen's own style, being carelessly and awkwardly put together, but not- 
withstanding this and certain corruptions, it makes his point clear: 16 466 
ovK 1yqgréov O6 rüv "lmokpár5v évoxov etvau kai ajriov Ti]s TapoUacs 
Ova 'koA(as, Gio ep ovOé ToÀAÀGQv GAÀÀov às & rois ypáppamw G.UTOU e£evp(- 
d Kopev, aÀÀà Tovs Bu Xwoyypádovs, o br ep pa] a vviévres T1]v évvoiuav TOv pràv 
pare TS TéXVus TpiBoves &AAÀ' àvr' àÀAov ypádovat ToÀAÀdkis &zep ovóe 
cvvéxeuuv ovÓ évvoiáv Tivà Ookovguww exew: K 17 (1) 794 (in a passage 
dealing with rash conjectures introduced by editors) —zoA? péXvvov. &ào£é 
pio $vAÀdárTovri Tl)v ápxaíav ype$v àei uév a rovüddew € éketvgv c&yyeia 64, 
pij OvvqgÜévr. O6 more ToUTo mpa£au, mBaviv TÜV eravópÜocuy avrijs 
moueia Dau, kaDáep ó Ó HpakAe(órs € ev To [D 7v Esinpíov € eroujcao Ka. TO, 
Tiv Àé£w ékeívqv év qj yeypom rot c-poós 06€ TO 'AjpoOíctov ai ov pai 
NC ezeQmep Tois é£wygsapévois 7v. OTPAI ypadxjv. àziÜávos 
eipiyrau, TáXa, duo OTPAI gv 7v yeypoip&vov 0i Tov O, 7íjs péoqs 8€ 
ypoppis €v aoT) Ora Üapelris &Dofev Ó o BiBAoypádos OTPAI yeypádOau. 
OvvaTüv yàp. Óó] oUTo kai AemTijs ivos dzoAoÀ vías cvvas 6A va Üaa TÜV 
ypoppay rari a kal p«oeppias avri ekpvyocas ? kal kaT. dpxàs 
evÜvs avT7]v üjvópàv ypadeisav é£(riAov avr)iv vz0 rov Xpóvov vyevéao a. 
Galen will not believe that a sensible man has deliberately written non- 
sense or flagrantly misstated facts. He first satisfies himself that what appears 
in his copy is wrong; next that no other copy supplies a better version ; 
last of all he sets about divining how the nonsense or the flagrant. misstatement 
has originated—18 (1) 55 ómórav €v àvÓpós $povtjov evyypáppar Aóyos 
ebpe0] 7 m podavis yevórjs, eikóros ámopeiaÜau gi yi Potvet TOUS dV ayuda kovras 
avrÓóv, kal cpOTov piv éavrois dzioTéiv (s pumüé Tà davepà ywdakovat, 
«(0 é£is emos TeUew pij T0 TOV. vmokeuuévov Vevües ei : 18 (2) 856 dcadets 





sense is obtained by reading kar9A90.cué- — across the theta. Even if no fibre had 


vois, i.e. The treasures shown to visitors. ' 


Hesych. karaAa60iTal(:—é6Ewygrat 3) €v- 
Oe.kvUovTes Trà Onuócia. 

? This of course is an error. Kühn 
gives pós ToU TaAato0, i.e. by Hippo- 


crates ; but that cannot surely be right. 

? [n quoting Galen (except, of course, 
for the few little treatises recently edited 
by J. Marquardt, Iw. Müller, G. Helm- 
reich) I am forced to emend Kühn's text, 
many portions of which cannot be trans- 
lated at all. What is meant here seems to 
be—'TPhe loss of ever so tiny a fibre of the 
papyrus might involve the loss of the stroke 


gone from the stroke, the stroke in itself 
even from the first may have been so faint 
as to disappear altogether in time. "This 
passage also illustrates the disadvantage of 
having no means for marking quotations. 
In the 'Tmóuvgua to ? the lemmata are 
written indistinguishably from the notes 
upon them. "The best mriodern account of 
errors arising from confusion of letters is 
Cobet's in *De Arte Interpretandi, etc." 
p. 58. In English f and long s, in and m, 


.u and v, etc. etc. have produced a heavy 


crop of errors. 


c. 1. THE NEGLECT OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM o7 


Aé£eis € émwrripovuiv oUK exovatv e&ynow : 17 (2) 194 ov pi]v jjpets y tv 
Ovotv GÀA' év zácuw ois dv€yvopev (Avr eypáeoors) OUT(OS éxovaav evpop.ev TI)V 
Aéfw éfemírjóes &mavra pév i0óvres 7à karà vàs Ogpooías [DuBAvoOikas 
(Amácas . . . rds karà K), Gzavra O6 Tà zapà Tois jíAow: 18 (2) 715 
£y yàp Tais o)ros dcadés. Aéfesi. pavre(as püAÀov 13) codías eis Tiv 
e&pynow Xptjtopev : 17 (2) 73 «oÀXdkis Ó' eizov ós &v TaÍS aivvyparádert 
Afer TÓ pv ziÜavOs pera ypádeu eer ruv, eUróvTra 06 cpórepov avTO 
TOUTO, TiVikaUTO. vpockew perüÀAAárTew T)v ypadnjv: l7 (1) 992 eimep 
yàp 9Àw«s dzoxopetv Tis ToÀpG. «aas ypadijs, kar T. miÜavov xpi) Tovro 
TpÁTTélV kTé. 

Galen resents the changes silently made in the text of the Hippocratean 
treatises, seeing that these compelled him to take infinite trouble to secure 
old copies of the works themselves, and of the earlier commentaries upon 
them — K 17 (1) 793 eis 70 ékrov TOv 'Ezióguíov 'lrzokpárovs 
cvyypappárov éXvpijvavro zoÀAÀoi Ov éfyysyrov &AXos &AAXos, às ékao Tos 
qXmwre ziÜavos éfqygoecÜau T)v karà ToUrov AÀéfw vzaAAárTov Go 
qvaykáa qv €yO Ou ToUTO Tv T€ maMuóriTa TÓV ávrvypádov ezi(71)0a.L, 
Tá Ü' i jp e TOv zpórov e£qygaapévov 70 [uBA(ov kré. Cp. 683:824: 
829: 846: 877: 878: 909: 914: 920: 956: 1005: 17 (2) 18: 98: 101: 104: 
257: 742: 18 (1) 184 tf: 18 (2) 630 ff: 729 ff: 15 21. He would rather 
have rà o jáApaTa TOv vpórov àvrvypaoxapévov than creditable conjectures 
made by an editor on the sly—17 (2) 30. 

Wholesale interpolation and downright forgery are spoken of as frequently 
practised—18 (1) 179, éxaTépa 0 y Aé£us dzrokex ópn]ke Tis KüTà dci 
Sppaveías €zi TOUTO E TÓ kaXo pevov kakó(r ov, ook otó O 7L BovinBévrov 
OcoL OLeg kevacav obro moXveidos TO T£Àos ToU [BAtov, 7à p avr T 
Aé£er ypádovres TOv ép poa Oev vx avTOU TOU zsokpárovs eipip&vov, TÀ 
o braA Márrovres Bpox* T& TÓ Ó OÀa 4 mapevritvres, 6 Gomep KGl TOUTO TÓ 
vUv zpoke(uevov, ovó éeyyvs Tis lzzokpárovs épuqveías Tkov kré: 193: 


Qaverat yoUv óvu kal Tavra. acvvgpávig rat poxOnpos ék zoAXOv "Izzokpa- 3 


TéLov dzodávoeov avykewuiévov zapeoÜOappévos: cp. 17 (1) 314: 604: 765: 
LIU BIU. S81: 865. 869: 15 10: 108: 109: 16 1 ff: 76 ete. etc. 


B 


CHANGES ALLEGED TO BE INTRODUCED BY ACTORS IN THE TEXT 
OF EURIPIDES 


It is at first sight difficult to take seriously the few scholia which allude 
to this contingency, even the two or three purporting to derive from Apollo- 
dorus of Tarsus or from Didymus. It is noteworthy that they concern 
Euripides alone! the one tragedian whose plays are known to have been 
revived at all frequently after the end of the fourth century r.c. This is 
perhaps in favour of the supposition that these notes are either only the 
murmurings of pedants, who in going to the play were dissatisfied if the 
stage-manager had thought more of the ordinary spectators than of scholars, 





! The note (not in ravennas) at Ac 439  TzjAeóov. That Apollodorus commented 
7 be derived from scholia to the Tele- ^ upon Aristophanes is a reasonable inference 
phus — 7ó viMÓLtov :—Tpüs Tobs vüv bTo- | from sch. ven K 320, and of course this 
kpvrás* ür. xcpls ToU T(Nov elaá'yovct Tóv — note may be his. 


IO 
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o 
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or at best are an echo of such murmurings Men whose business it was to inter- 
pret Euripides were greatly provoked if an actor came on the stage sooner 
than some phrase in the play warranted,? or spoke words which they believed 


to belong to the chorus? 


They critieised captiously details of the acting,* 


and found fault when an obsolete word was altered to one which the audience 
knew,? or a plain construetion was substituted for difficult, perhaps impossible 


syntax.* 


Arguing from slight changes such as these which they had themselves 
observed when plays by Euripides were acted in their own day, commen- 
tators may easily have got the notion into their heads that for Euripides at 
least certain textual variants might legitimately be explained as due to actors," 


? Or 57 óvAd£as vókra kré:—obk ÓpBGs 
vUv oioUci Tiwes TOV UTOkpirTQv Tpoetg- 
mopevouévgv Ti» '"EXévgv kai rà Aáóvpa- 
purGs yàp a)Ti» vvkrOs ümeoTáAÜ8at $moi, 
rà 0é karàü TÓ OÓpüua 7uépa cvvreMeirat. 
The annotator had himself seen a repre- 
sentation of the Orestes in which Helen 
and the spoils had been shown entering the 
king's palace in Argos, whereas according 
to the play she entered it by night, and 
was first seen. when she issued from his 
palace on the day which the action occupies. 
"This appeal to popular taste the scholar 
disliked. 

3 M 148 robro 06 'AmoNAó0cpos Tíjs 


Mmóeías $mcíiv, T0 0€ 700 iaxàv ToU xopoU 


. . TOUs 0é bTOkpiTOs avyxetv. 

3 Or 268 Erqocxópo éróuevos Tó£a. $qoiv 
a)TO» eiNyóévat zapà ' AzóNNGvos: éóec otv 
Tür vTOokpirijp Tófa AaBóvra To£evew: ol Ó€ 
v Uv Ürokpwóuevot TOv 7jpoa, airoUct uev Tà 
T5£a, ui] Óexóuevot 0e a Xnua i éovravro£ebew: 
643, à 0' ÉXaBes kré:— To/rov pr8évros 
alpovgcu oi vmokpvral (—o0l vOv Ümokpwó- 
uevot TÓv ijpea) r2» xetpa cs ToU MeveAdáov 
d/ycviGvros uj Tore Névyet órc rapakara£7- 
kqv àp'yuplov Tapà ToU zaTp0s TemíoTevrat. 
eUüms à écriv 0 rota/r qs bmoyí(as àvriNag- 
Bavógevos M evéXaos* el yàp uijre Tóv Névyovra 
püe. wire oU égrl xpeía, igcws àv elyé T 
TiÜavóv TÓ *ywóuevov' émei 06 émíorarat, 
vepurTóv.kal ümopov TO Opouevov. 

$ Ph 264 o? ue09c? üvaluakrov xpóa :— 
7 uév *ypaó3 (v.l. ol uév *yàp) *'o)k ék- 
ópàacuw-" ol otv vmokpiral 0u& TO OvaékdQopov 
ueramAárrovou Tij Mé&w* kai dwXó£evos 
(1st cent. B.c. 2nd half) év 7Q 7epl uovo- 
cvAMáBev pmuáruv, óre OtaNauBávet Tepl 
TOU $pQ, raírgv Tl» xpTow dóépe. 

$ Med 910 ió(es 02 elpyke vócet üvrl ToU 
TÓGi0s' oi O6 UDTokpirai d^yvojcavres "ypá- 
$ovcuw üvri ToU **mócev" f éuoU," ümep oU 
óet. The ypáóovetw perhaps ought not to 
be pressed, but it suggests of course an 
acting edition. 

7 Med 84 olres áva-yvocréov **rís 0 ovxi 


vqrGv ;" kal cTukréov' eira ümà àXNms 
ápxis 'üpr. "yveyvookes TÓ0e ;" . . . oi 0€ 
bTokpvrai roUTO d'yvoccavres TO TTjs àvTi- 
O.acToMs (sie : **üpr/" ÓuaueroMjs ?), uera- 
Tiéacuv. eis T0. '* rís 0  ovxl Üvqràv ToUro 
ycyvócket caós ;" : 169 Gv 0uaBeBomué- 
vov écTi (urquárov kal TroÜUro, TOS 7) u6v 
Móeía 7i» Oéjuv kal Tij» " Apregav émioa- 
Tat, 7) 0€ mpeaBÜrts üvri T7]s  Apréua0os Tüv 
Ala. $qciv abri]y €rquiuaprópacgO8at. Aq oNNÓ- 
Ocpos u£v otv $9civ ó Tapce)s 72s àudxBo- 
A(as airíovs eivat roUs Üokptrás, c vyxéovras 
Tà Xopikà rois v0 77)s Moyóe(as Xevyouévoss : 
Or 1366 To/rovs 06 robs j cTíXovs ovk üv 
Tis €£ éroluov avyxceprjoecev Eipuríóov eivat, 
&XXà u&XNov r&v ÜrokpvraGv, olrwes, tva. ui 
kakoraÜ8Qcuw dmÓ TOv BacuNelov | 0óuev 
ka0aXXÓuevot, Tapavo(£avres ékTopebovrac 
TO ToU pv*yüs éyovres ox Tjua Kal mpógcrrov. 
üTcs oDv OÓtuà Tíüjs Üípas eUXÓyms é&ivres 
$aívovrat rovrovs mpogevératav: e£ Gv Ó€ 
a/Tol Aéyovow (1371) ávruuaprvpoUst Tj 
OÓià TGv OvpGv é£ó0q. "The conflation of 
the two notions of oi vmokpuwal, (1) as 
stage-managers and editors of the acting 
copy, (2) as 6 &áel rüv dpa iokpwópnevos, 
produces an odd result in expression : 
Med 298 Cyvyvóckes kaXQs :—» ol 0^ vmo- 
kpurai ob gvmepupepóuevotrQ rpómQ Névyovat 
qy»véckew kaXQs. Compare the other 
note evidently referring to the same inter- 
jectional exelamation—7oüro év 7j8ev àva- 
Tmeoírvyra. | Now this is just the sort of 
thing which any actor who could undertake 
the part of Medea was certain to be familiar 
with, this mode of expressing the passionate 
agony of a strong love betrayed—*' He 
who was all my world — Jason! thou 
knowest it well!—reveals himself of all 
men the least worthy of Medea's wifely 
love": 356 o) «dp ri Opáceis :—Alüvuos 
perü ToUrov $éper TO **avyr) 0óuovs eloBüc" 
ly' égrpora. Aéxos" kai uéu$erac rois 
vTokpirats cs dkaípws abrüv TácGovct : 
cp. another note usually attached to 380 
though in the codex in which it appears it 
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or to stage-managers; for that vzoxpvrat might have either meaning, the 
notes themselves show. It is the case no doubt that all the notes except 
two are dogmatie, but the two exceptions are informing. At Med 169, the 
note reveals that nobody had thought of solving a notorious (/jr9u« by 


supposing that it was the creation of the actors until a scholar in the first 5 


century B.C. suggested that the difficulty might be got over by this assump- 
tion. "The framer of an argument to the Rhesus makes shift to explain how 
itis that he himself read the Rhesus with a zpóAoyos which was not the 
vpóÀoyos known to Dicaearchus. "This man clearly did not know of an 
authoritative text of the Rhesus any more than the men who wrote the 
comments at Ph 264 and Or 1266 were aware of an authoritative text for 
these plays. 

On the whole, it would seem very doubtful if actors had much part in 
the depraving of the text of Euripides If they had, then the story of a 
text safe-guarded in the Athenian archives from the time of Lycurgus, after- 
wards borrowed by Euergetes and by him retained, is mythical; or if the 
story is held to be true, the commentators upon Euripides must have under- 
stood their business ill. He who reads the plays with intelligence in the 
form in which the manuscripts substantially present them, is inclined, I 
am sure, to suspect another kind of corruption than any which ean fairly be 
set down to actors either of the age before Lycurgus or after. Lines occur 
often singly or in groups, containing barbarisms, solecisms, oddities of con- 
struetion or in expression, things said that interrupt the movement of the 
thought or are not to be reconciled with the general situation as conceived 
and realised in what precedes and follows; and for the most part, when 
these are left out, there re-emerges a text, with which no actor could think 
of meddling, inasmuch as he must recognise at once the opportunities that 
it gives him.? 


is said to have neither lemma nor localising — eiev a/róv. This last sentence perhaps 


mark—dóe kaAQs keirav Al6vjuos anuecob- 
Ta Ürt kakGs ol vrokpvral Tácgovauw : but 
inasmuch as another note separated otf 
from it follows it closely and contains the 
imeans of localising it, there cannot be 
much doubt of its proper position—eri 
TOv 0bo TÓ cvyij 0ónovs elaBüca kadac 7) 
cóáiwe aros. "The two notes are appar- 
ently three—(1) $e kaAOs ketrac TO cvyij 
Oóuovs elaB&ca' Alüvuos kré. (2) OU djra- 
TOS :—éTi TÀv Ojo, ie. Jason and Glauce. 
(3) mórepov báo kré :—kaíac 7) adá£zo 
abroís: And 7 oi bmokpvral rÓv lauBov 
TpocéÜnkav irovojjcavres elvac T3 *ypa.drv 
«0» Ts (iris MSS.: corr. Kirchh.) tv 5j 
oUrus' ''vüv 07 rís dANQ" kal ávri ro0 
cv'ykpurikoU TO **OvarvxeoTáTa  : Arg. Rhes 
TpóNo'yo. 0& Ovrrol dépovraw ó ^yoÜv. Auai- 
apxos ékri8els Ti Vmó0eow  ToÜ 'Pcov 
^ypná$e. karà Xé£&w olrws' vOv eboéNqvov 
$éyyos 73 O.pgAáros"* £v évíos 0€ rGv 
&vrvypádcv érepós Tis déperau mpóNo'yos 
me(0s Trávv kal ob mpémGv TQ Evpvrióg kai 
ráxa &v rwes TGv vmrokpyrüv 0.uokevácavres 


lets the cat out of the bag. 
8 E.g. Eur. Hec 234 ff. 
el 0. égri rois 0oDNouct roUs éXevÜÉpovs 
Ld) Avmp& um8é kapü(as Onkr1)pua' 
é&cooptjaat, gol uév eiptjaÜat. TíáO0e— 
:é£eoT', épóra: ToU xpóvov "yàp oU $0ovà. 
The attitude of Ulysses as already por- 
trayed is suggested anew, when he cuts 
Hecuba short with the curt é£eoT', épóra 
Kré. Noactor could have thought that the 
uév must be answered by a óé, or have 
spoiled his part by interpolating after ráóe 
—fuüs 0' ákoücac. ToUs éporQvras xpeov. 
As the actor of Ulysses suffers here, so he 
suffers again, and with him the actor of 
Hecuba's part also, at 320 ff. 
el. 0' oikrpà mde xev $us— :TáÓ' àvrákové 
JA ov— 
:TÓNua TáÓ  Tuets O. el kré. 
Hecuba clutching at a last chance of plead- 
ing for her daughter, is again cut short by 
the caleulating Ulysses, but her words being 
mistaken for part of what Ulysses says 
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Who can the bunglers have been who worked over the plays and took 
from Euripides many dramatie effects, giving bad Greek in exchange? 
should not wonder if they were vzoxpvraí after all in one of the two senses 


found in the commentators (e.g. Arg. Khes). 


A guild of actors may have 


5 paid a *literary hack " to prepare an acting edition, and as actors they lost 


in the bargain. 


That plays were remade, and cobbled, and patched, a note 


by Phrynichus testifies — BA 39 19 '"EmikaTrTÜew ai sTepví(ew ;— T0 


^ , , 
7a. Àa.Là. emi kevágew 


7 peroopó, aTO TOV TOoÍS mo.auoís broüjnacw € érepa. 
KaTTÜJ.ATO. KQl T'Tépvas mpoc am Tóvrov: 


A&yova 86 émi TOV Tà Ta ÀO(Ó TOV 


10 Opa. mov perosroiobvr av KL perappaz TÓvT OY. 

Of the nine plays to which there are scholia, the nine plays, that is, 
which made up Epuríóov rà mpaTTÓpeva. in later times? five 1? are proved 
by notes of this class to have been frequently reproduced ; for two H more 
there is evidence from other sources; and that the others, the Alcestis and 


15 the Hippolytus,!? were also reproduced may be taken as certain. 
ppoziyuus, P y 


20 


Does the 


text of all the nine derive from actors copies? Are they all uerazezocu]ueva 
kai pereppapuuéva, all provided with karrpara. kai zTépva ? 

The question perhaps cannot be answered; but there is good reason for 
putting it, and therefore some reason for thinking that, if a means for con- 
trolling the text of Euripides ever existed, some accident made it unavailable, 


perhaps as early as the first century B.C. 





have led to the insertion of the four absurd 
lines 5322-325, with their strange Greek and 
surprising geography. At 502 Hecuba, 
lying on the ground with her face in the 
dust, hears a voice bidding her rise. Re- 
fusing to look up she says :— 

&a- Tís oÜros aja, ToU0v ok éds 

ketgÜaL ; Tí Kweis ju Üaris el Avrovuévqv ; 
then she gives way, and when she sees who 
it is, proceeds :— 

O diNraT', üpa küu émuaoá£ac Táóo 
OokoÜv 'Axatots 7A0es ; kré. 

Jt must have been some one wholly 
unfamiliar with dramatic effects who made 
up from 509 and 510 the two lines which 
now precede à $Xrara— 

TaA60B.os tjikc AavaióGv Ürmpérns 
' Arya.uéuvovos zéuyavros, à "yóvat, uéra. 

The like is always occurring, e.g. 759 :— 
: kal 07) Tv qus els émrápkeaww kaMeis ; 

: [ovO0év T. Tobrcv Gv c? 0o£á(es, dva£] 
ópás vekpóv TÓvO. ob karaoTá$c Oükpv ; 

But Beati possidentes. "The cobblers' 
patches are in possession and must retain 
it for lack of authority to oust them. 


Greek the most unexampled must be 
accepted from the -Af$8os ckvroroukóv. 
TrajóTy is right for Or 66 and when that 
line was cobbled to serve its turn as Hec 
279, the cobbler left ra/r7 as he found it, 
because for him it was as good as 776€, 
which he never used himself. What the 
annotation at And 7 declares to have 
happened there has happened too at Hec 
262. "The corruption of ei to 7, helped by 
the idiomatie use of GÀAd in 263, has pro- 
duced 260 261, perfectly abominable in 
their barbarism and in the havoc which 
they make in the thought. What is true 
of the Hecuba is true of the rest of the plays. 

9? In Byzantine times rà zparrópeva fell 
into two groups, those most often done 
(Hec Or Ph), those less often done (Ale 
And Hipp Med Rhes Troad). 

1? And Med Or Ph Rhes. 

1 Hee Tro. See Haigh The 
Drama p. 449. 

1? Perhaps a stupid note at Hipp 215 
does imply that the annotator had seen 
the play aeted — . évraü0a O6 Oct 
TÓv bmokpwóuevov  kwigat. éavróv KaL 
cx"uar. kal dvi kal év cQ ''eluu mpós 
ÜNqv " ávamm0Gv, cs abris Topevouévgs. 


Tragic 


CHAPTER II 
VARIANTS AND CONJECTURES 


Let standard authors thus like trophies borne, 
Appear more glorious as more hack'd and torn. 
Porr. 


WHERE scholia are classified in the order prescribed by ypapugarurj, 
a whole series of comments, which from the modern point of 
view deal with variants, must be treated under Reading. 

So long as THE LETTERS were in themselves undisputed, the 
Greeks considered that any question which arose respecting them $ 
was entirely an affair of reading. It was reading which | 
determined how the letters should be grouped into words, in| 
which musieal key the vowels of the resultant words should be 
uttered, at which point a new speaker began to speak, and which 
of the imaginary speakers he was. t was reading also which 
decided how the other features of speech should be recovered 
from the written word; its natural pauses, its varying tones and 
expression.  hesolutely conservative, the ypaugariot held that 
the art of interpretation operating upon THE LETTERS either 
alone or supplemented by a few symbols almost as ancient as :5 
they, and certainly as ancient as the art itself, might be so 
imparted to all and sundry as to enable them ever after to 
dispense with other aids in reading the poets for themselves. It 
was inevitable that men accustomed to think thus of the art 
which they practised, men for the most part of very ordinary 29 
intelligence living for and in, and above all, by that art, should 
glorify it above all reason, and should take refuge in any 
interpretation, however tortuous and  delusive, sooner than 
concede that THE LETTERS could be at fault. Such credulous 
faith in the evidence of the eye is now, I daresay, a thing of the 25 
past, but it played a conspicuous part in its time, and has to be 
reckoned with here. 
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What with an authorised version sedulously perpetuated and 
faithfully followed, a rooted persuasion that what the eye saw 
written down must be right, and an art to furnish elastic rules 
for creating meaning where none existed; what with a theory 

sof reading aloud, xarà pococóíav, kaÜ' dmóokpuciw, karà 
&uacroMv, which withdrew many variable elements from this 
field altogether, it is not surprising that the scholiasts should 
furnish very few comments that can properly be called critical 
notes. 

10 When the art of expounding the poets was still fresh and 
pliant, before it hardened into a dull mechanieal method, 
pursued more for its own sake than for the end for which it 
was framed at the first, scholars had been aware that the written 
word was in its nature mutable, and must alter for the worst; 

1i5and they ventured here and there to conjecture that the pen 
of some ready writer had bungled a word, or his eye had 
jumped a line or a batch of lines As has been pointed out 
in the last chapter, such conjectures may have been often 
mentioned in commentaries, but certainly in the scholia 

20 very few are noted. At T 162 KAIAXAIOC is said to have 
been altered by Aristophanes of Byzantium into KAIAAKAIOC, 
and at Av 1342 there is this note—jerà ToÜTov évós aT(xov 
dépovoi Tiwes ÓuiXeuuua kal "ApigToóárvovs Tjpegua obras 
* égà ' éyo v. TOv £v Óprwcwv vouov " ven. In the latter case 

25 there is no need to dwell on the stop-gap's insufficiency. The 
point to be dwelt on is how it came to be known that there was 
a gap at all — Was the gap marked in more copies than one, 
or only in a single copy whieh Aristophanes had cause for think- 
ing authoritative? Did the gap exist to show that a man of 

3o sense had omitted some intrusive adsceript as exasperating in its 
way as the Byzantine's stopple, or that a groping transeriber had 
mistaken for a verse past cure some illuminating stage-direction, 
deriving, perhaps, from the poet himself? These questions are 
idle, but there is another which has even less chance of getting 

35an answer. f a stop-sap, aecidentally known for such, has in 
one passage made good its footing in the text, how often has the 
same thing happened where unrecorded ? 

A gap is also indicated in the most tantalising way in three 





l1 See infra Bk. 2, p. 103 ff. 
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notes in the venetus? severally attached to V 1279 1284 and 
a line that the contents of the note itself show to be 1283. 
It is probable that all three refer to the same gap and mark the 
loss of the first eleven lines of the antistrophe which should 
begin after 1283. s 
It is evident, therefore, that some lacunae existed at the 
time when the Alexandrian collection of the plays was made.|, 
Moreover, about the same time certain lines seem to have been || 
held suspected, either because they were not viven by all copies ' 
or given only by poor copies. So much at least may be inferred io 
from a note preserved in the venetus upon this passage of the 


Frogs :— 


7| Mopatpov Tis pfjow é£eypádaro 
v?) ToUs ÜcoUs éxpijv vye vpós ToUTo(ci kel 
Tv vrvppix7v Tt €uaÜe vv Kivgaov. 


Part of a comment on 153 runs—ruvés 96 o? ypádovot Tóv 
, ^ ^ ^ * 
vi) T0Us ÜcoUs aT(xyov àXX ádauipobsiw abTOv, kal rüv éfíjs obTo 


ypádoveiw "13 mvp«qoüxmv Tis Cua0e Tv Kuwyotov 


OL.0 Kai 


E] /, , N , , b N ^ 38 
Apis rooárvgs vapariüna, TÓ àvricvypa kai TO ci'ypa. 


? 1279 ràv 0' bmrokpvriüjv :—oük éart cades 
Tis TOV ÜTokpvrTOv Ajrouévovs égTiv viós 
óv Tor  QOpocev: Tís Qpuocev el ui] ápa o 
marip abroUÜ AbTouév5s éarpede Nóvyov perà 
TOUTo OiáNeuuua óTÜXcv dvácTarov elvai 
TOV TAelorwv 0€ ebpov évóeka. | 1284 eicíiv 
Twes:— uerà TÓ OukNeuwua £v / moXNots 


éperau. GTi* évós kal Tpírov Upo | cov 
p p 


mpocTimTew — TOU 0€ ékákigev Ékviaev. kre. 
A new line begins after the óuo in Ójocov. 
Away on the preceding page, in the left- 
hand margin, beginning in a line with 
1951 of the text, comes the note — 
'HAuó0cpos: uerà TÓv cTíxyov TÓv "yAcrro- 
mroLetv els rà Tropvet. elatóvra, ékáaTore eigiv 
TóTOL ÉTTÀ ÉXxovres aTCypàs kal àXóvyows, 
Gv ék mpoxelpov pév ebpety TÓv Xómyov obk 
&ÉcTrw' Trà ÓÉé TouaÜra  ToXNMákus  eUmov 
ÜmoNauBávc ÓT. £v Tois mporois üvri- 
'ypáQos $0apévra, Ür. uév rouuÜTa, 7j» TOV 
&piÜuóv "ypecÓTvau ob wi» Tiva. "These 
notes may be hesitatingly restored thus— 
(1) «proper name» jerà roÜürov Oi&Neuuua. 
cTíxwev üvacTárov elvav "TOv. Tela Tov 
üé ebpov ia." Cp. Arist. 5662316 xe 
ToUs AelaTovs uíjvas $. — (2) uerà robrov 
Ot&Neuuua év. TToNNots. $éperau oTÜxov évós: 
kal *yóuos ob TpoaTmímTEe.. ie. gTíXov à 
KAITFOMOCOT, the 4 being misread as 
a numeral I can give no instance of 


'yóuos in the sense of mMjpcoya — stop-gap, 
but zX92peuo itself is in this sense rare. 
If cMjpepua could be used thus, so could 
nóuos. (3)'HMó0cpos perà Tv aTíxov 
TÓv (1283) eicl rómo. £ Éxovres arvyuás, 
kal, &Xo'vyo, kré ; i.e. seven places obelised, 
that is to say, unintelligible, etc. He calls 
them Tó7o. because they do not deserve to 
be called cTíxo. 


? It is quite hopeless to try and e 


the exact function of these sigus as placed 
by Aristophanes against lines in the text 
of Aristophanes. "The same mark was 
used by different crities for different 


purposes, and it is very unlikely that there | 


were ever many copies of any work except 


Homer in which a particular eritic's system ' 


of marks was shown with any completeness 
—Diog. Laert. 3 66 (of a scheme of marks 
devised for the Platonic dialogues) rà jv 
c")ueiu raUra kal rouMÜra- ümep, às " Avri- 
yovós $m«sew 06 Kapéócris é£v TQ epi 
Züjvevos, vewoTl ék0o0Éévra «€ ris jj0eXe 
OuayvQvat, puo 00v. éréNet rois kekrzpuévois. 
The prevailing sentiment in regard to such 
things is conveyed, no doubt correctly, by 
Lucian VH 2 20—117 ér. 0€ kai Tepi 
TÀV áÜerovuévov aTixwv érmporcov (i.e. éco 
Tàüv "Oyunpov) el vm. ékeivov ellv éyyeypag.- 
pévov kal ós É$aoke mávras abToU clva. 
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A date so early cannot, however, be claimed for the other 
allusions in the venetus to lines omitted in some copies or for 
the one note in the ravennas which may, perhaps, have this 
meaning—Av 913 zepuccà Tivés rabra. This appears to refer 

sto the four lines after the first xarà Tóv "Oympov, which might 
easily have dropped out owing to homoeoteleuton. ^ But all 
that may be meant, is that certain commentators conceived 
them to be unworthy of the poet, and desired to discard them 
for one or other of those surprisingly insufficient reasons which 

10 seem to have appealed strongly to some ancient editors. This 
note would in that case have no plaee here, but should be put 
side by side with an adscript to Pa 834——roóro xai TO éÉfs 
à T0 kakéuoaróv Twwes vapavroüvrat «ru. érraporepitóvros 
AéXerTaL kai pos TÓ "rpüryua, kai TO dceNyés ven». 

15 If a note 1s to show that early editors had cause to dis- 
trust the manuscript tradition, it must contain some indication 
of date. This is the case in the venetus at R 1437 — 
áÜerei 06 ToUs € édefüs aríyovs we To) ''paivowv eis mà 
BXébapa TOv évavríev" '"Apíorapxos  ' OTi doprucoTepou kal 

20 €eUTEeAeis, Ó,à ToUTO UToTTeUOvTaL.  — AgroNNcvios 8é oU Ou ToUTo 
&AN Ort o) Tpós T?v vmoÜecw éxovcí Ti. épouévev (sic) 8é 
ajvTÓÀv (sic) éxárepos pav *yvopav Xéye. — There are also the 
following notes, the former at 1440, the other at 1452—41(1) 
rabra O6 XÜ0ernuéva yerpíos dv Tis vouíaeuv  évóuankeváa Oa * 

(sic): kal yáp éoTt $oprucdá- và 06 éÉfs keiueva mpémovra kai 

(2) evvaÜereira, Tois dvo kal otros: 

áÜérgow, év 7) aívera. và ypév 

If Aristarchus 


lo 
Un 


TO T'0/]T?) kai T7) vrroÜécer 
^ , 

pévov *yàp àkvupoi Tyv ékeivov 

cpórepa Aia xvUXos Xéyov, rà 0e é£fs Eopvmrións. 


kare*ylveakov otv TOv dui rüv Z«qvóOorov ^ beused to describe any alteration, whether 


kal 'Apicrapxov "ypa&ujuarukQv ToNNQ» Tv 
VvxpoXoylav. "The óvrM and the ógeAós 
alone seem to have taken any hold, never- 
theless Galen thinks it necessary (15 10) 
to explain the significance even of the 
óBeAós. For an account of the many 
attempts made to get at the function of 
the marks as used for various authors, see 
Susemihl Gesch. d. Lit. in d. Alex. 1, 
p. 435 note. 

5 «These lines, as repudiated, one may 
reasonably think to be interpolated." 
There is in évOteckevácÓa. a notion of 
deliberateness which is absent from zapey- 
yeypáí$0a. — "The simple verb, like the 
substantive from which it is formed, can 


in detail or in general plan, made by a poet 
in his own published works, e.g. ven p. 225 
— Arg. vi in Dübn. p. 78a respecting the 
second revision of the Clouds. In vol. i. 
p. 397 I have misrendered sch. R 1190 
ToÜro Éxe( Oiackevi» Tap a)brQ, which 
rather meaus — 'f'This phrase, xeuxàvos 
ÜvTos, involves ( — amounts to)the alteration 
of the text of Euripides." Thus in the 
note on E 1440 évüteckevác0ac is equiva- 
lent to karà Otckevhv Tapeyyeypáda, 
and may refer to remodelling of plays like 
that considered supra pp. 59 ff. 

9 Other notes are either too late in date 
or not dated at all.—'l'hey are all from the 
venetus—R 1283 (written over the line 
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really rejected these lines, by whom did he think them interpolated ? 
Scholia are extremely provoking. Even more vexatious than the 
above is a comment which before it became a scholium may 
actually have contained the wherewithal to answer this question ; 

for in its curtailed form it seems to say that not only were spurious s 
plays believed by scholars of the third century E.c. to be current, 
but were thought also to have occasioned uncalled-for alterations 

in the text of genuine plays—R 1263 xai uv XoyioDuat «y avrà 
TOv Y5óov Xafgév»:— . . . 'Eparoc0évgs 86 rÀv drevoavrucQv 
Tivàs *ypájew moi "70 [9] de$o XaBov " iva kai rà memXa- 10 
cuéva Opápara év ois TO mapámav ToUTo ryvonrat Goky gu) 
cecoXoukiaÜau, ven. It is a strange note with its incredible m- | 
plieation that on the strength of the spurious plays, presumably Á 
few in number, somebody was prepared to change into accusatives 

all such genitives in this construction as might be found in plays :5 ( 
which everybody accepted as genuine. The comment is poor ^ 
evidence for anything ;? but if anything it can prove, it may 
prove that there was felt to be considerable instability in the I 


manuscript tradition, and that in some quarters there was an | 
Bordiny roses to presume upon this instability. 20 
A like trend can be descried in third-centuüry opinion when , 
whole lines are not in dispute, but one or two letters only. | 
When for any reason a scholar thought fit to meddle with a word, ' 
he was said to new-write it, or change the letters out of which it 
was made (ueraypá$ew) There are not many extant notes 25 
respecting conjectures of this kind, and fewer still which contain 
the one indispensable element, the conjecturers name. These 
three, however, one Pergamene, two Alexandrian, are good and 
trustworthy evidence— Pa 123 KONATAON :——«Azu5rpis 6 





these notes on Pa probably refer to omis- 
sions due to homoeoteleuton. 
$ [t does not even prove that comedies 


beginning 10. o7, but probably belonging 
to 1282) év rius ob keira.: 1286 $A^ar- 
ToÜparró$Aar :—Tiwés kal cm-uevobvrat 


aUró, ÓÜr. TOv OLopÜcrOv Twés TepueiNov 
Tüs TouaÓTas £v Toís uéXect TpocÓÉces: 
1294 7ó avyxuvés ér' Alavrc :— Tua x(óas 
$7el ToÜro £v Évlois uj ypá$es0ai: Eq 
240 ToÜro ó Oepámwv  wpós TÓv 'Ayo- 
páxpvrov* £v rus. 08 ol B críxot oix 
€ykewrai: Pa 1335 £v rw o0 ó$éperai 
Óià 7à uérpa (ob $éperat rà 6 uérpa Dobr.): 
1344 olxücere:— évreüOev év Tois ávri- 
'ypá$ois o0 dépera: o0 evrákwAa dáxo- 
Xoóüus (s $épera. kal évraüfa  écTí 
(perhaps $épera oÜrws Tévre kQNa). Both 


were forged, for the plays meant may be 
tragedies. A comedy, from its nature, is 
far more difficult to forge than a tragedy, 
and it is almost inconceivable that plays 
were forged after the manner of the old 
comedy. Eratosthenes speaks as if the 
existence of forged plays was a matter of 
common knowledze, and, if the plays 
meant could be proved to be tragedies, his 
statement would affect the question of the 
cobbling of old tragedies, see supra ch. i. 
detached note B. 
F 
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Zmvo&óretos uerarypáde: KANATAON 6 ven» eióós ée t rXakobvros- 
àXAà Oià To '  Opyov " qrepvrT)) ?) neraypadyj: 755. KYNNHCAK- 
TINECEAAMTIION:-— 'EparocÜévgs dyvojcas à karà Tv 
Kvvav xvvós ypáóe. «KYMOCOCAKTINECEAAMTIION ven: 
T 162 AAKAIOC:—év» ér»í(o(s AXAIOC wyéypazrat ai 7à 
vaXauóTepa avTiypaóa obres cixyev "ApwaToDárgs Oé éoviww 
perarypádras AAKAIOC: " epi tyàp zrakauàv. éaww/ 0. Xóyos, o 8€ 
'"Axaiós veorepos." " 

There may have been, very probably was, a sackful of these 
third century ueraypad$at. The handful that serves for a sample 
tempts one to think that Alexandrian and Pergamene scholars, 
who certainly knew whether the text of Aristophanes had from 
any cause been more securely guarded than other texts, set 
uncommonly small store by it. It is, therefore, probable enough 
that the corruption at Pl 1011 NITAPIONANKAIBATION 
actually appeared in third-century copies and was explained in 
some fashion or other by third-century scholars. If Symmachus 
did not consult early commentaries for himself, he nevertheless 
drew largely upon men who did. It is inconceivable that he 
should have ignored attempts to emend this passage, if any 
attempts had been made, or should have failed to discover in 
texts or commentaries a better reading, if a better had been 
known. This serap of evidence is yielded by the venetus, but 
the ravennas in its turn has something to say for itself about 
shortcomings in the third-century text (see transcript i p. 573 
Av 1563) Whatever part Euphronius may have played in 
regard to this place in the Birds, whether he guessed or collated, 
it is clear that third-eentury copies were faulty or held to be 
faulty by those who had means of judging. Greeks after all 
were not so different from other men. Even Greek copyists 
mnmade mistakes, and Greeks who read what their copyists gave 
them had sometimes to waita long while before a lucky discoverer 
told them that what they had imagined their poets to have said 
was a manifest miscarriage of THE LETTERS. 


o^ 





" Cp. R. 9385 KAAEKTPTONA :— 
€...» wypáe KOAOKTPTONA «as 
*yévos v Ilepatukóv, àrreAáBots Ojotov : Av 
1181 KTMINAIC: — 7j» kópavOw obk 
&véypayev ó  KaAMpgaxos  wümrore oiv 
KICINAIC -»ypa7Téov. 

$ The conjecture of OTPAI for OTPAI 


has been mentioned, supra p. 56. A good 


many others might be got from Galen, e.g. 
one which he ascribes to Dioscorides 17 (2) 
262 of TIEPI TIANTOC for TIEPI- 
TIATOC in Hippocrates—wvx7s repimraros 
$povris dàvOpcoTo:. Lexica frequently 
indicate ancient corruptions (7aXatà c $4A- 
Lara) and sometimes expressly mention 
that they were suspected to be such. 
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When the scholiasts mention variants their phrase is as a rule 
the schoolmasters phrase signifying nothing, * There is another 
reading x"; but whether x is a conjecture, some jeraxypad»j 
by a thoughtful scholar or a thoughtless, or merely a transcriber's 
blunder, some zaXa4óv cóáXua or ypa$oucóv ápáprnua, there is 
no means for discovering. They neither tell its age nor describe 
its extraction. Besides the attested uera'ypaoa( mentioned above 
(p. 65) the only certain? instance in which the ravennas gives 
to x either name or date is—R 567 càs 4yiá£ovs :— . 
6€ T9 KaXopáro (sic) yéypamrau rovs NriáÜovs. kal órt aea1- 
pebovrau Trpós ToUro ór. üpaevikOs eimev.? 

The primary intention of notes containing variants is not 
always to determine the text. The annotator thinks first of 
etymology, orthography, ambiguity, or some other item in his stock 
of annotanda, just as in regard to accents, division of words, 
intonations, pauses, and the ascription of sentences to particular 
persons, he thinks of one or other of the various matters deserving 
attention in reading aloud. I may perhaps explain best what I 
mean by the help of a note which implies no variant at all— 
L 642 *HPPHO4OPOTN :—o: uév &à ToÜ à, àppr$opia, ere?) 
Tà dpp7Ta €v kíaTaus épepov 77 ÜeQ ai mrapÜévo, oí 66 &ià Tob 
6, €anóópia: 77) yàp "Epor vrowrevovat v5 Kérporros Üvyarpí, os 
icopet "lovrpos. The motive for annotation here is the discovery 
of etymology. Now if the word annotated had happened to be 
either àppmgdóopobüc. or éppmoopobc:. the annotator's motive would 
have been the same, even if he had added cués 96 perà To) 
€, Or uerà To) à, as the case might be. The divulging of 
speculative difference of opinion is not the recording of a sub- 


CH. II 


, 
€rv 


9 Cp. the doubtful instance at R 191 
el uij vevavuáxnke :—ó0tádopor ^ypadaí* ol 
LAév kpeQv cs 'Aplcrapxós dmoiw éml rQv 
cupuáreov XauBávea0at ToXMákus kré. 

1? So ven V 772 e(à karópÜpor :— . . 
"*ypí$era. 0€ kal karópÜpov (sic) &v oA 
kal é£yyoóuevos KaAMarparós (the reading 
therefore known in his day) $9e* karà TÓ 
ópÜÀs Éxov kré: R 1276 óctov kpáros :— 
€v Trois TAelarois alotov: ' AckNymiáóns TÓ 
Üctov kré (perhaps Ascl. of the Pergamene 
School): Pa 831 (where the text gives ràs 
évótaép. abepwxérovs Twás) Mé£es Twàs 
OraBáANe. TG» Oi8vpauflomo.Gv cs Tou0Ta. 
Aeyóvrov — Alóvpos  TemAávgrat — Mévyov 
abepurmxérovs* ob "yàp Aé*yovaw abépa, otro. 
(not at all a certain instance): R 839 


&TÜNwTOv cTÓLG :—dCpÜv(xos á8bpurov* ol 
0€ ypádovatw dm Xwrov üvri ToU üveqryuévov, 
kaL, TÜNQv uj éxov kré (again doubtful): 
Pa 415 $$' ápuarwAMas :—olrco 7) "ypady 
uéuvqrac 'Hpó6oros ('Hpeótavós Ald) £v 75 
ià kal bpbvuxos év T1) coduruwk) Tapaskevs 
oUrw TíÓgs. Tij» Aé&w (an example of the 
hopeless, if unintended, treachery of scholia, 
seeing that the Ms. of the epitome of Phryn. 
BA now gives áuaproMa as the reading 
found in the Pax). Av 1297 (1299) (where 
bT0 crv$okóumov is read in the text) 

pera. üé rois TAelaTrois kal cadés 
obdÉy écTiw ebpeiv: Atovóstos 06 0 ZiwmÜpov 
*páder vroproyokowmrov kai é£wyeiro óT. 
Évykevrat TO p. Ü£Nec 0€ eimeiv kré (a perfectly 
enigmatic comment). 


Un 


D] 
un 
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stantive variant. What is to be done therefore with such notes 
as these?—Pl 60'7 avóew (sic):—Twés jperà ToÜ T àvbrew: 
T'Xeovátovaw ryàp oí àrrucol TO T (attic): N 3 améparov :—Aàvri 
ToÜ jéya: o) Tépas o)k CuTiv: oí O6 perà ToU yv rypádovres 
$ auaprávovcu (etym. ^ Moreover, when all books were hand- 
|written in an irrational seript it is not likely that forms which 
| differed only by an adseript iota were considered to rank with 
various readings. More probably they were treated as cases of 
ambiguity—Av 19 -uvégs Ouà ToO i gjaTQgv àvri góecav ... .7)) 
ro àvTi ToÜ 7jcav kré: ÁlT wypádjerau kal Oa ToU | TO Opd iva elm 
TpocTaKTLKÓV, TLVés O6 perà ToD i iv y) époTuuaTukóv kré: T 
346 éav uév üvev vó i wypáderau éraípa, obros: .... éav 86 
cvv TQ i, kTré. To this last passage, however, there is on the 
other side a separate note, the intention of which would seem 
15 to be textual, inasmuch as manuscripts are mentioned. 

From the form which some notes take, the inference may be 
safely drawn that the framers of them actually contemplated a 
text in which a choice of readings was given. Dy what expedient 
this was done is left in doubt, whether by a *"ypáderas 

20 kai X^ in the margin, or by devices like those employed in the 
Oxyrh. fragment of Thuc.iv. That some of the editors sometimes 
preferred the more graphie device is almost proved by these notes, 
in whieh for the sake of clearness I shall garble the lemma :— 


Ae 690 EITAAT-Z-El:—éàv guév Quà vo0 €, ÓXoNvtev 


25 éàv O6 «wpis To) 6, AA TEL, rovréorw à8nuové: Pa 219 
'T^O 
TI-DAE-N: — éàv 7óMv wvypádmrau Xéyew Ort . . ., éàv 


66 ypádmra,. TÜXov, àX«Ücías uüXXov €werau kré: 126 
"OTNATCOAQCOMAI:—óG/yós 7) àváryvocus* 1) ápyyrukós, 
oU TAeUcouat, ?) obro: T0 [96] vepauo05couav; 633 


M 
3o OTKE-A-ANOANEN :—éàv jév eíy ovk éXávÜavev, cepuvo- 
Xoyet XeNnBoros abToUs, . . . éàv 06 oUk éuávÜavev, doi 
ATH 
ór. kré: T 838 TCT-EPA:N xTé:—70 é£js: voTépav Tíjs 
TOv dvOpeiov Tekova)s . . ., éày O6 Dorárqw, ámávTov 
N 

boTárqv, Cp. ib 346 dXXes: N 939 dOITA-- :—4àvri Tob 

, 2*5 6e ) ^ * eN NE / / e^Tl 

35 dovr)jon: éàv 06 7 dovrüv uerà ToD v, NXeímreu vrovjac kTé. 





TEPONT IKOC :—^?àv uv rpiBevikós, Go mep TpuBo- 


H Cp. seh. ven V 1132 -TPIBON- — vw», €àv Ó€ *yepovrukQs, dep "yépovrt. 
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Whatever be the truth about this, the commoner form of 
note is one that implies collation of copies, and indeed the 
editors occasionally say that a variant is derived from another 
copy or from other copies—L 1064 .év 4AXe yevécOau avri 
ToU &ÉceoT.: T 346 wypádoerau £v visi erepa (sic) kaí écTww 
érepos vo)s. Seeing that the value of their other copies cannot 





be appraised, their variants are next to worthless." 
From a variety of causes this whole class of notes is rife 


with uncertainty. 


T00Q0v cadécTrepa: xal Táxya v e» xarà Tv 
cQ)uacíav "eypauuévov TÓ épov &po* jereMjo0n óé 
The last part of the note may be restored, but that is 
speculative and of no consequence. 
part cannot be reinstated with certainty." 


e 
K'Te. 


In the first place, they were peculiarly liable 
to vitiation in transmission, and when once depraved 
not be restored with any confidence — ven Àv 66 
épov Tà pocTo000v:—— *ypáoera,. xai uv épora: 


they can- 
Kai mv 
TÀ pós 
TraXatàv 
eig TO O 


The first and important 
An emender had 


better leave the scholium alone and tackle the text directly ; for 
when he has satisfied himself that he has put the scholium back 


into its original form, he is just where he was. 


He cannot show 


that the scholiast'Ss variant was ever more than a conjecture, a 
guess that he could make for himself without the scholiast's help. 
Secondly, what looks like a note upon a variant may be 


nothing of the kind. 


It may record as a variant what was never 


meant for one, or it may appear to record a variant, when it was 





For the editor of the Pa the case seems 
elear, and also for the editor of the Ac, 
if one plain instance can prove it. Iam 
not so sure about the anaemic annotator 
of N, whose uncertainties give constant 
trouble. Some phrases in the trash at 
1299-1300 may support the example above 
given, e.g. 7pós Lév TÓ ÉTiÁAov TO cV, 
Tpüs O6 TÓ ÉTi4AQ TÓ cé: as may also 


869: — KPEMA-CT-ON :—7óv ópyávov 
TOV dcTpovoyuukQv kal "yeouerpukQv* kpé- 
Lara. ^yàp év TQ d$povruorzplq. | oUrw uv 
€l kpeuao Tv ^ypáderaa. 

It is conceivable that at the first a phrase 
like éeriv 7) *ypa$ ówc5 (N 1299) was 
technically used for a variation of reading 

T^AO 


represented in this way Tt-OATN, but 
from the nature of the case its precision of 
signification would disappear with the 
device which originated it. 


1? (p. sch. ven Pl 505 kxakóperpos 
obros, €v 0€ évíows kal duerpos kré : R 183 
Yypá$erau. ü& év moXXois evav avri elyre 
(Le. elvau ávri elyre) : Eq 4 év évíous 0€ 
ávrvypádois eioéQpnoe vpáoerac: Pa 259 
€v ToÀXois keirau. TÓ col Táxa 0€ oUk 
dóeNet 0ià TO uérpov elvac kré : 598 rwà 
ypá$e. uerà ToU i kré: V 498 év rois 
mAelaTous ópis év ruo. 0€ Ópoobs. 

The examples in rav will be found in 
detached note A. 

13 Qf this heresy concerning the pera- 
Yypauparwpós see another instance supra 
p. 56 9, and cp. sch. Eur. Ph 682. "The 
tail of the note therefore wagged thus at 
first —dkal ráxa. àv el x. T. 7. G. "y. TO époo 
EPO, uereViQ69 9& els r0 O (i.e. EPO), 
so that one may conjecture, if it be worth 
while—-ypáóera. "kal ui» épQ Tà Tpós 
mo0Qy." «rà "yàp mpós ro0Qv» ca. déarepa, 
or something to that effect. 


Un 


- 
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never intended to do so. What did the remarker on L 1064, 
as cited above, actually see év àXX« when he looked there? 
Perhaps the line of text followed immediately by an interpreta- 
tive yevécOa, written, as. such interpretamenta sometimes are, 
5 in the intermarginal space, where variants also are often placed — 
KairrouToTeeuxcocrakpeezeceanaAakaikaAa reweceai : 15 - 


jor the line of text with -yevéc8a. written interlineally above 
| | the é£ecTi, also a common position for variants. Again at 
' Pl 227, referring to ró xpeáótov is the comment—ómep jov 
r0 Qyovres XovrracÜOév ám Tíjs Üvoias. | vio, 06 TO Xefiyrvov. The 

final words might indicate a variant, if notes preserved elsewhere 

did not show that some interpreted ró xpeáótov by Tró Xefh5riov. 

At R 543 mués ojpyrpíOóa T0 o)pupóv ányyetov may be exegetic 

merely. The venetus has nothing but ró o)pmypóv dyyeiov written 
15 against the line in which &àu£0a occurs. More misleading still, 
the verb yp&dóew in scholia may denote *to explain," being 
almost equivalent to é£myeie0a..? This came about very easily, 
seeing that in Greek there were no italics nor any device for 
marking quotations except one which was certain to be dispensed 
20 with when space was precious. At Hh 1028 ven is the note 
Xaipis 8€ $uou 70 * Aapetov" àvri 700 '' Zép£ov "- civzÜes yàp 
TOS 7rOLTTQÁS Emi TÓV viQv Tols TÓV TraTÉpov OvOuaci xpíjcOa. 
That is a clear, if à surprising, solution of the £»rgua, but in 
the form it takes in another batch of notes introduced by 4AXcs 
25it is not so clear—ruvés 86 ypádovou Aapetov rob Zép£ov oi O6 
ÓTr. TOis kvpíows àvri TOV TrarpovvpuKQv kéypmvrau, kai OTL 0 
Eép£gs.* The one note has become two and now appears to 
suggest a variant. The same risk of mistake arises at Pa 1147 
ven oivapitew :— T0. àroQvAM(Cew olv«ap»a yàp Trà $XXa Tíjs 
30 àjmréNov* Ttvés O6 vypádovouv '' àáumeXovpryeiv," ovk 0pÜóOs- oiva- 
pite. 8& ràs olvas épyyáteo0ac, kai oivapa rà T$?)s àpmréXov DÜXXa 





M At L 327, where olkíav is wrongly 
written in the text by rav, its correc- 
tion, jópíav, is simply written against the 
end of the line. At Pl 148 what now 
appears as a note on óo0Xos is the true 
ending for the line which has been ousted 
in the text by Oóuà& rÓ ui] mNovreiv lows. 
It may originally have been written against 
the line just like the vópíav. 

15 Porson observed that in the Cod. 
Harl. of Hom. Od yp. sometimes intro- 
duced not variants but interpretamenta. 


He thought this was due to misunder- 
standing, (an interpretative word written 
on the margin or between the lines having 
been mistaken for a variant). "The gradual 
recognition of the right explanation is well 
given by Lehrs *Die Pindarsch." pp. 
194 ff. 

15 Arising apparently from a contamina- 
tion of two or perhaps three notes— (1l) 
Twwés 06 ^ypácovov. * Aapelov :—To0 Eép£ov." 
oi 0€, ** Ór. Trois kuplois üvri TOV TruTpuvvya- 
KQv Kéxpmvra kal ür. KAapetos» 0 Eép£ms." 
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($vrd ven) The inverted commas make all the difference here, 
as may be the case also with a note to závres in the same line 
— yp. ravreAós ven, ie. ypáderae: ** mavreAÓOs." 

In the ravennas there are no examples of this denotation 
Of ypádew, but its occurrence in the venetus makes caution 
necessary in deciding whether any variant is really attested by 
the scholia. 

Among the adscripts already referred to in this description 
there are two? which show that a lexicon was one source for 
variants; and other scholia have the same tale to tell:— 


Pa 959 ven (where óaóí(ov is given in the text) ojTo 
8ià ToU X 0 T2)v kcopgiknv ypávras Xé£w ?  ávaywooket 
(ypádera. kai GaXíov merely, rav) :—V 1169 ven (where 
the text has ucaXakevwicov) éowev éuaívec0a. 76 
, £ N ^ N - » bi 
óvóuaTL TO caXakcevevecÜa. vàp (Sic) €v Tusc uév  O.aXv- 
kovicov, €v 66 T '"ApreuiOócpov cvvawyorf OuXako- 
vucov kré.? 


It will perhaps be conceded by most, that the information 
whieh the scholia have to offer about the text of the several 
plays comes to very little—a few conjectures designated as such, 
and à certain number of variants concerning none of which can 
it be said how it came into being. Even when the source of any 


! These examples were first given by 
Bernhardy Eratosthenes p. 219 ff, who 
also gives sch. Ald Ac 1181 (zrTíXov ó€ 
TÓ ué"vya koumoXakó8ov Tecóv [v.l. meacv] 
Tpós TaÍs TéÉTpaic. Óewóüv é£mó0nm guéXos) 
viz. 'ypá$era. 06 oUrws' TTíNov 06 To0 
p€yáXov Tecóvros els Tràs Tmérpas Oewóv 
LÉNos é£qóóa, ó Adjuaxos, 7) Tea v Tpós rais 
mérpais éÜpüjve. TÓ ué^ya mTT(Nov—the cita- 
tion of a note upon á&u$:goMa due, as 
Lehrs points out, to variation in reading. 
See also Ludwich Aristarchs Hom. Textk. 
i. 508 17 ff. 

13 Therefore at Av. 1297 ven (see supra, 
p. 67, note 10) v-' óprvyokóurov may not 
be intended for a variant, and at R 839 
ven (see ib.), though the note concerns a 
variant, the meaning may nevertheless be— 
* Others give the note—dTAX«rov :—àávri 
TOU áveuryuévov kré." Pl 861 ven jfywev 
els cakráv :—ápaevikOs 0 cákras Aéyerai 
&s ai xpijces 0u0dokovat" "ypáoerac 0€ kal 
cákkov olov els 0bXakov, à ToU cárrea0a. 
This may represent nothing more than a 
citation from another annotated edition 


which gave something like—eis cakráv :— 
els aákkov, olov kré: R 84 ven (a note 
assigned by a locating mark to mo6euwós in 
the line &ya8ós Tovjr3?s kal To0ewós Tois 
QíXois) "ypáoerat 0e£uós* iXNous 0€ kré. — The 
óc£iós may be a metaphrase of dya66s. 

19 R 839: Pa 415 cited supra, p. 67, 
note 10. 

?? Whether this is the same as the work 
named as the source of a note on a Aé£ts at 
Av 122 ven (ores év TG XAe£uk d) nobody 
can say ; and if he could, nothing would be 
gained but one more name with nebulous 


associations. See Schmidt's Didymi Frag 
pp. 66: 73; Naber's Phot Lex i. pp. 
8 ff. 


?1 'The codex plainly accents the *p', but 
this may be an error for yp. Cp. V 1144 
ven . . . ToUro 0? 'ApreyuOcpov* f Xéwet 
Tüs éÉml Tails OvokoXMaus  Neyouévas 
cxoXáóas (or xoXáóas?)" 1239 ven; Pa 
344 ven; Erot. Lex Hipp 93 4 'Apre- 
uíócpos ó "ypauparwós év rais Xé£eguv, 
etc. See Susemihls Gesch. d. Alexand. 
ii. pp. 185 ff. 


un 
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variant is named, the variant seldom gains in authority thereby. 
In the Aldine there are far more variants. They also lack 
authority ; but by their number they declare, what is patent apart 
from them, that a man bora in the fifteenth century did not 
5 conceive of the end and purpose of scholia in the same manner 
even as the men who turned scholia into adscripts at a time when 


the old ypauaTuc was dying or dead. 


LONGER NOTE TO CHAPTER II 


SuBSTANTIVE variants mentioned in the scholia of the ravennas, such 
namely, as do not relate to * reading," orthography, etymology, and 
the like. 


NorE.—When the variant has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
the number of the page is given in lieu of the note containing the variant. 
Pl579 vwés perà Tob V, TÓv kpárwgTov : 607 p. 68 2: 7123 yp. koi 


éópakas: 834 yp. oUs TÓTe 7] voTé: 1093 mpogézvrTov :I— . . . yp. kai 
vremetpov kré : 
N 3p.683: 745 . . . évov 0& (vydOpwrov dvri ToU kré: 869 p. 69 


note: 939 p. 68 34: 1299 see transcript i. p. 264: 1509 os yOtkovv . . ) 
yp. kai ovs sOíkovv. 

R 169 yp. kai éxo, 1yyovv éàv kai exo apyiptov kré: 191 p. 67 n. 9: 
567 p. 67 9: 1092 év évi Aevkomíov, üvri ToU Avzapos: 1192 zpaypárov . . .) 
yp. koi pupárov : 1240 zoASperpov) 9txós zoAí[Borpov : 1401 Xov] av) 
yp. kai vàv : 

Av 19 p. 68 9: 23 19 13 kopóvg:— . .. Twés 06 ypádovouiv, ov0€ 7j 
kopóvi : 204 kaAobpev aDrovs) yp. kat kaAotpu àv avroos: 417 p. 68 10: 
645 yp. kal OpígÜcv- kaí écT. Ojpos Tás Oivg(óos: eày 0€ Kpióev, rijs 
"AvrioxXí0os : 1377 cóparí Te véav édémov:— Twés, éreov kré: 1468 
«a Tpeyyo»üukozavovpyylav :— 0vx0s a rpovÜoÓukozavovpy(av kré: 1563 p. 
66 26: 

Pa 126 p. 68 27 : 175 yp. kai zvevpa: 219 p. 68 25 : 633 p. 68 29: 
939 x 1 Tóyq:—Tuvés obros: Óómóca àv ÜcAXjcwciw oi Ócoi kal :| TX) 
xaropÜoi: 959 p. 71 11: 

L 493 àixós optv: 1064 p. 70 1: 1300 OxOs àvaccav kré : 

Ac 690 p. 68 24 : 

V 1169 oi 0€ Avkóviwrov àzo A?kovos kré. See p. 71 13. 

T 141 yp. a T auTós: 346 p. 68 11: ib. p. 69 5: ib. p. 68 34: 393 
dA As * TÀ. zrAetaa. otvorízovs €xeu àvri ToU jeÜUaovs, dz TOU mule KTé : 
838 p. 68 32: 1040 . . . yp. kai ra dvropéva kai ToUro €Xer votv pos 
TU &Éjs* OT ávropévav Os kré: 1051 Owxüs róv áÜAiov: 1176 Ouxós 
kay.ooptav. 

Ec 852 Owtyere Ox os. 

Further at Ac 1055 yp. kai xíAwov is written in the inner intermarginal 
space in the same hand as the text. At Pl 100 a late hand has written 
ia Üov above ivTov, and at ib. 695 yp. àvezavópzjv apparently as a correction 
of the seribal error àveraAAópjv in the text, and therefore properly without 
the xa. For L 327 see p. 70 n. 14. 
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CHAPTER III 


SPELLING 


Orthographiam, id est formulam rationemque scribendi a grammaticis 
institutam, non adeo custodit, ac videtur eorum potius sequi opinionem qui 
perinde seribendum ae loquamur existiment. Nam quod saepe non literas 
modo sed syllabas aut permutat aut praeterit, communis hominum error est. 
—SUETONIUS, of Augustus. 


THE living Greece had dealt with her poets in a large and 
tranquil manner, bred of instinct and the sense of ownership, 
her sons in every generation doing as their fathers had done, 
and taking care that poets dead and gone should nevertheless 
5Speak in their ears with the voice of the living. This national 
habit, so far as it can be traced in history, first declared itself 
in the ease of Homer at the time when THE LETTERS, if in use 
as yet at all, could have no message for a whole people. Thus 
the language of Homer, because it appealed not to the eye but 
10 to the ear, was by a gradual spontaneous process conformed in 
pronunciation to the national speech in each several age, so that 
obsolete words took the sound and the music prescribed by 
nature apart from theory. Even when the spoken word was 
written down, and so fixed for ever in the form it had by that 
15 time assumed, it continued for many centuries to be treated like 
the thing it was, a chant meant for the ear, and therefore 
accommodated itself elastieally to the inevitable changes produced 
by time in Greek utterance. 
If Greece could have kept her language to herself, as for a 
20 time she contrived to do, a cherished possession exempted from 
every hazard of contamination by virtue of her eontempt for 
alien tongues, there can be no reason, provided she had stuck 
withal to her ingrained habit of regarding all verse as necessarily 
addressed to the ear, why she should not for an indefinite period 
25 have continued to hear the voices of her poets so speaking the 
74 
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Greek of the past that it should sound in the ear as the Greek 
of the present. As it happened, she was compelled to impairt 
her natural riches to many peoples speaking strange languages. 

A nation's speech is a most delicate and sensitive thing. 
The race to whom it belongs, of whose being it is a part, may s; 
indeed do with it what they willas they will, and it will then 
submit to the influence of place and of time so as to appear, 
perhaps, multiform and impermanent, nevertheless will be itself 
all the while, unchanged in nature, and in every deep-seated habit 
just what it has been always.  Dut familiar contact with other io 
languages soon destroys its instinctive certainty and wilfulness. 
It becomes self-distrustful and self-conscious. As for the aliens 
who meddle with it, they sometimes think that they speak 
it; and no doubt they do understand the drift of what it says 
to them, and ean make themselves understood for better or for :; 
worse in it, but they cannot make the birthright of another race 
their own. They speak by the merest mimiery. 

After Greece had conquered the world and in conquering the 
world had laid down her life, men who imagined that they spoke 
Greek and were qualified to teach it to others, used to assert in 2o 
their lectures that one thing was indispensable for him who 
would learn it, a painstaking imitation of the ancients, resting 
upon the assiduous study of the books which the ancients had 
been good enough to write out for his advantage. It does not 
seem to have entered their heads that to say this was to say es 
that Greek was a dead language, and to imply that the Greek 
of the cosmopolitan kind spoken in their own day was not the 
Greek language at all, but a sort of commercial equipment, a 
medium of exchange between many races. To so perverse a 
conclusion were they brought by sticking unflinchingly to a 
method of study formulated by Greeks for Greeks when Greece 
was alive and Greek a living tongue. 

There had been a time when that method was an admirable 
instrument of education; but when it was carried on from 
century to century, unchanged itself in a changed and changing 35 
world, it did a vast deal of harm. Instead of fitting men to 
take their proper place and do their proper work in the actual 
world, it prepared them for living in a gimerack world made by 
itself from the least permanent elements in the life of the past ; 
instead of teaching them how to control and use for the lasting 4o 
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advantage of mankind the natural forces at work among the 
uneducated multitudes of their own generation, it habituated 
them to think that *the edueated" ought not to meddle with 
the vulgar and the affairs of the vulgar. It was one of the 
5many unrealities they learned at school that they must render 
the lines of. Homer or of Aristophanes after the manner of the 
ancients; and they came to believe that there was nothing to be 
said for the Greek that they used to their servants,' but that every 
educated man must go back to sounds and aecents, words and 
i0 inflexions of long ago. "This was downright artificiality, and cost 
them, happily, a deal of trouble. The reader of Philostratus 
or of Aristides is not sorry when he is reminded by some piece of 
palpable mimiery of the pains that must have been expended 
in stringing the fine phrases together, and the scholar who dips 
i5into Herodian marvels maliciously that loyalty to an archaistie 
system for interpreting the classies should have sustained him 
in amassing such dreary and unprofitable erudition. For that 
the imitation of the ancients as enforced by wypaujarikoí and 
p'ropes was at the bottom of the fine writing and the dubious 
20 learning admits of no question. 

Not a little in Herodian and his compeers— select the 
second century A.D. as being the time when the study of the 
Greek classics had become to all purposes the study of a dead 
language — would seem to be guesswork, guesswork alike 

25 whether it derive from these theorisers themselves or from 
earlier students consulted by them. This is the case more 
partieularly in what relates to the accentuation of words long 
obsolete and to orthography as determined by etymologieal 
theory. By hook or by erook the educated (oí zrezai8evpuévoi, 

30 oí Tat8e(as évrOs), in setting nature and truth at defiance, had 
to be provided with information never required by the ancients 
themselves. They could not hear the old Greeks speak ; they could 
not make sure that their own copies of the old classies told the 
truth to their eyes. Hence erudite works of reference, the titles 





! Sext. Emp. has a humourous passage, 
Tpós "ypau. 234—652 ocroxa(óuevot ToU 
KaAQs Éxovros kai cga$s kal ToÜ jui) 
t€N&ácÜÓa. ÜmÓ0 TOv  Otakovovvrcowv — Tuv 
Taiapiov xai iuorQv aváptov €poüjev, 
kai e( BápBapóv écrw, &XX' o)k áprodopíióa, 
kai crauvtov àÀN. ovk àüuíóa xr. 


Galen points out the absurdity of intro- 
ducing Atticism into the pharmacopoeia— 
6 585 f£vías TOv éoe£s elpguévov ómwpá&v 
d'yvooUciw ol moXNol TQ» dàvÜpóTGv Ts 
avóuagor oi 7p0 é£akosícv éràv ' A05rato: : 
18 408. 
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of whieh sometimes prove that a man may be able to spell a 
word in an old way, yet employ it in a sense unknown to the 
ancients. 

Many of the old words needed to have their accents 
determined, the primitive quantity of their vowels fixed, the ; 
presence or absence of aspiration discovered. Certain sounds, 
more particularly vowel-sounds, had altered in half-a-dozen 
centuries, several originally distinct having degraded in process 
of time to a single sound. Directions, therefore, had to be given 
lest the imitators should spell them as they pronounced them. io 
The ancient dialeets had each contributed something of its own 
to the vulgar Greek that it was a duty to ignore, and therefore 
such intrusions should be noted.  Inflexions of nouns and of 
verbs had greatly altered, and the archaie must be reinstated. 

These were all things of a kind that the old Greeks had :s 
never thought about. Their mimies on the contrary had set 
themselves the task of achieving by industry what can only be 
done spontaneously. It is not merely that they tried to write as 
men who had lived many centuries earlier; they tried to speak 
also. Many rhetors made a livelihood by lecturing in publie, 2o 
and schoolmasters had to read the works of the ancients aloud, 
and accent as they best could words never used in their own day. 
Both must have blundered very often, but incorrigible assurance 
in the one case and obstinate theory in the other made up for 
inevitable ignorance. That the accent of some words and the 2; 
spelling of others were hotly contested, is well-known. Such a 
breach with nature as these men were guilty of is sure to be 
punished by scores of anachronisms and incongruities. 

One good result this affectation incidentally had. —Ridiculous 
in itself and disastrous to the natural evolution of the Greek 3o 
language, it tended neverthless to preserve the texts of classical 
authors from certain kinds of deterioration. The ringleaders in 
the retrograde movement were at the same time the official 
interpreters of the classies. Their craze for archaism made them 
jealous guardians of old-world spelling and antiquated inflexions. 35 
If the change of vgrrápiov into verápiov noted in the last chapter 
took place as early as I suppose, it would indicate that misspelling 
arising from faults or changes in pronunciation may have been 
from the first a cause of corruption. As the language altered 
more and more, this kind of risk would have become serious 4o 
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but for the mechanical precautions taken to overcome it; and 

notwithstanding these precautions the risk might again have 

become considerable, if the schoolmasters vigilance had not 

been stimulated afresh, as in truth it was, by the craze for 
5 atticising. 

When this mania completely dominated the educated classes, 
commentaries were ransacked for information which might be of 
use, and all that could be obtained was then systematised by men 
like Herodian. The ordered treatises thus compiled became in 

ro their turn a source from which annotators derived material. 

It is thus uncommonly diffieult to decide in many cases 
whether an adsceript dealing with spelling or accent or something 
else of the sort, belongs to the class of notes on which Herodians 
depended or is derived from Herodians. But inasmuch as 

15 Herodian is sometimes named as the source of such notes, and as 
they frequently deal with words which ean hardly have presented 
any diffieulty to Greek students of Aristophanes before the age of 
Augustus, it seems reasonable to assign the bulk of them to the 
period during which the tendency culminating in Herodian was at 

20 Work rather than to the time when ypayugauk) still performed in 
a more or less natural manner its duty of recovering the spoken 
word from the written by reading aloud. I do not hesitate, there- 
fore, to bring the most of them together in this place, reserving 
for the section on reading aloud those only which seem to suggest 

25 an earlier point of view. 

All notes of this kind, whatever the motive from which they 
were written, must have tended to keep texts free from errors. 
This is more particularly the case with such as deal with 
opÜorypadía, a name which intimates that its concern was with 

3o spelling, and not with pronunciation. Its operation is thus 
described by Sextus Empirieus—lt consists, the wypayuuarucot 
say, in three processes, which severally determine the number, 
the nature, and the grouping of the letters—(1) their number, as 
when we inquire whether an iota should be attached to datives, 

35 or whether ebxydA4vos and evc0was should be spelt with an iota 
only or with the diphthong ez: (2) their nature, as when we 
examine whether eju4X(ov and Xu)prva should be spelt with a 
zeta or a sigma: (2) their grouping, as when we are puzzled by 
the term ó/89pruos, and would know whether the beta is the first 

40 letter of the second syllable or the last letter of the first, or when 
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we would know where the sigma should be placed in the name 
"Apu iov. ? 

The rules by which 0p8ovypadía proceeded and the criteria by 
which it determined the correct spelling, are known from other 
sources? to have been four—analogy, dialect, etymology, recorded 
information—e.g. zuepiwos with iota only, * because all adjectives 
in -pivos giving the time in which a thing is done are spelt with 
iota" (xavev, aàvaXoyía): jeXwxos with the diphthong &, 
* because the first letter of the diphthong is pronounced by the 
Aeolians, who say uéXXuxos " (kavow, 6t&Xekros) : eiNupiis with 
the diphthong ei * because eiAuepuvyjs is derived from £y, which 
shows the epsilon " (xavov, érvuoXoyía): xiXia with the simple 
vowel, * because there is a record to this effect going back to 
ancient times" (whereas the Aeolic yéXwa would indicate a 
spelling xeQua) (kavov, iaTopía).? 

OpÜorypa$ía in its variety zocóT9s was concerned with the 
vowel-sounds, and of these mainly with such as were affected 
by itacism, and in sroiórgs wholly with consonants. As for 
pepucuós, sometimes designated evrafis, it may be disregarded 
in scholia on dramatic poetry.  Uncommonly little is known for 
certain about oóp8oypadía, nor has the doctrine affected greatly 
the scholia to Aristophanes, a circumstance which may or may 
not be due to the existence of a carefully guarded school version. 

The following comments, some of them probably curtailed, 
if they did not all originate in opOoeypadía, deal at least with 
the same things :— 


Pl 166 x&vadevew:—Tuwés* "áArrikóv (ürruero! MS.) TO 

^ ^ - S N ' b "m3 . [4 NS ^ 
6.à ToÜ &, ko.wóv O6 TO OLà ToU 'y^ : lb. oí zraXatoi àrTUKOL 
O.à ToÜ K, vapà TO kvádoos: éocrwv 06 dkavOO0és Tt. Ó 
fóovc. Tà iuária: oí O6 vewrepow Oià ToÜ *, mapà To»v 
yvávrv (these two notes appear as one in the rav): 528 év 
OdTwciP :—év Tos TámTm0iw: obres *yàp oí drTwkoí: 659 


? 169—638 14 dépe xal Ts £v TQ 
ypá$erv a/brQv (ie. rQv "ypauparukGv) 
óvváuews ümomewaÜOuev: Ti» "yàp óp8o- 
'ypadíav asi év ^y keiaÜat Tpóm ois, Tocó- 
Tc3TL, TOLÓTT3TL, LEpugyug* TrolóTqTL jév otv 
Ürav («rOjev el rais Oorikais TpoaÓeréov 
TÓ 1, kal eUxáMvov kal ebdüiwas TQ i uóvov 
ypaTTÉov 7) Ty €t TOi6T"TL OÉ, Ürav axe- 
mTGeÜa. órepov 0u& ToU ( "ypam Téov éa7i 


TÓ cyja4Mov kai Ti» Zgupvav 7) Quà ToÜ G* 
pepuap Oé, émeióày. Ouvmropüyev Tepl Tíjs 
üBpuuos Xé£ews, mórepóv more TO B Tíjs B 
éaTl cvAAafüs dápx?) 7) Ts Tpowyovuévns 
mépas, kal éml ToU 'Apiwrlav óvóuaTos ToU 
TükTÉOV TO G. 

3 An. Oxon. 4 331—BAÀA 1127 quoted 
by Lentz, the restorer of Herodian, Herod 
Techn Reliq p. civ. 


un 
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j.ev :—dvri ToU émopevóueÜa: i0 uerà To) i* do yàp To 
eo: 1037 TgyXMa:—. . . ryMa G6 5 ocwMa óaomep TO 
, , e / E [4 , M 
cjuepov T5uepov kré: 1056 zaiuáv (sic):—obTes àTTucoL 
BpaxvkaraMjkros kai crapoÉvróves émi roO mavyvíov : 

5 R 474 árrwÓs TÓv TveUpova "rXevpóva Xéyet (0. ' Apua'To- 
$ávys) os kai TO vírpov Mirpov: 1168 o) m0cv :—0Oià Tob 
( ypazrTéov kai ófvrovgréov TO mTiÉÓw, (va, 7) B àopiarov 

N M / , z b ^ 
[kal «uz» uéXXovros] : Av 1143 Xexdveat (sic) :—T0 uev 
Koivóv Xakávy (ven: Xekárm rav) vapà TO Xa émwraTUKOv 

^ N , M y N ^ , N , » 

10 xai TÓ xaíve* mXaTU "áp. T0 O6 drTuküv Xekávy (in the 
text of ven the vowel has been erased and e written in 
the erasure): Pa 712 fXwyxevíav : —Xjxyevá | óacuw 
àTTLKOL OLà TOÜ |9, ov Oià TOD $: L 89 «r3v BXyye» :— 

N / / , S ^ N ^ 2 / 
Tv Xeyouévgv eyMjyova . . . arTucot 06 0i ToU JJ Xéyovot 

15 T)v ÉÜMQyxo: Ac 15 míjres émi éros: Ovep ot Acpiets 
cáres (Hesych. : ráres rav) Aéyovouw : V 897 «xXe0s» :— 
oí àTTLKOL TOV KXotov kXcov (sic) éXeyorv. 


Short as this list is, it contains few certainties. Some of 
the comments are partly metaphrases, egg. Pl 528, where the 
20 article is also added to show perhaps that the gender varied 
as well as the spelling; and again, Pl 659, which contains a 
common device for distinguishing words either pronounced or 
spelt alike, e.g. Av 1163 8pá :—avri ToÜ 7rpürre, Trpoc rakTucOs. 
I am afraid it is useless to try and determine the ultimate motive 
25 for some of these notes upon words which differ from others only 
by a silent (àvex«óovaTov) iota. It would be precarious, as has 
been already pointed out, to treat them as dealing with sub- 
stantive variants. Some are clearly interpretative, and belong 
to àguoiugoMía; but here (Pl 659) there is no question of 
3o ambiguity, and the turn of the note indicates opOoypada. 

It is comieal to observe that transeribers did not always 
attend to the warning signal held out to them. For whatever 
the motive in which these adscripts originated they are all alike 
protective of the letters as they stand. Not one implies that 

3; any other spelling was attested by editors. 

A like incidental advantage accrued to the text from com- 
ments of various kinds unconnected with op0oypaóía, yet 
relating to orthography in its modern denotation Here also 
the craze for atticism played a part. That treatises by Herodian 
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were sometimes the source from which the remarkers drew is 
manifest from L 995 and from half a dozen places in the venetus 
at which he is named. — But some of the notes are demonstrably 
much older by centuries, and belong indeed to that stratum in 
commentaries from which Herodian and his fellows dug treasure 5 
out. .A sample of this sort of comment has been given in the 
preceding chapter, that on àvórew at Pl 607, in order to show 
that it is not primarily textual. The spelling àvvrew illustrates 
the doctrine of z40*, the so-called affections of language; and 
of these Herodian had a great deal to say. He also abetted the ro 
attielsers by disquisitions upon verbs and nouns, and upon the 
formation of words. At the same time it would be difficult 
to prove that the adscripts now to be catalogued are in the bulk 
derived from Herodian. Where Herodian's work undoubtedly 
influenced greatly the scholiasts was accentuation, and that may 15 
well have happened when the practice came into vogue of 
furnishing each word with an accent-mark. 

All that can be said safely is that notes of the following 
description, whatever their origin may have been, must have 
been useful to the atticisers, and were useful also in protecting 20 
the text :— 


Pl 673 à04pas — Arrw«o( á0ápas, AioXeis a85pas: 
Aéye, 66 Tiv ceuíóaMv: 689 evppifas (sic):— Opotes 
(oUros uóves ven) $aciv 'ATrikol kal cvpiukT)s kai GU- 
puypa : N 112 duóoe T9 Xóm :—ÓOvikAs CkNwe: 325 25 
Tiv llápvg0 — . . . 0nXvkos 7j ILápvgs: 402 «ràs 0p0e»:— 
cuewréov óT. lleXozovc»5joio( àpcevukas Aéyovoi, TOUS 
9püs (a gender common in late Greek): 759 «zevreráXav- 


TOV» :— . . . üárTiKÓs 0€ ToÜ àpiÜuob TÓ € éj/Xafev (o 
Xokpáros): 911 «xpíveav :—obrwes CkNuwev cs dm To) 3o 
Kpívos ds TO Télyos" kTéÉ: R 259 0gXvxGs T9)» $apvya 


Aéye:: 270 KaXAXíoTpaTos: ÓT&( TOv vaüXov ápcevukas 
kai oUxi TO vaüXov ei9Üact Xéyew: Quac cterau 0€ 7) pad 
xai écTL (kai ér. Fritzsche) vapà Toís veorépouw ''xai 
vaüNMos Tiv Tíj veos óOje(Xerau to which apparently 55 
some other has added——o?$ ,óvov 66 ápcevikós, àXXà xai 
8.à. 8/0 XX kai ob8erépos, vaüXXov: 469 4XX' Éxev uésos :— 
obros drTLKkol TO Éxm dm ToÜ Cxyoua, Oevrépov "pocovmov : 
558 mápuyos:—obres £Xeyov áTTwcoi oD0érepos (slc) TO 
G 


20 
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Tápuxos: 965 Oeícaca:——ávri ToU Ocícacau, OvikOs : 636 


TÓ TÜTTEL ÓeUrepov 7rpóccOV dTTUKÓS : 

? Kpücis ToÜ ven» mAéov 7Xeiv: 935 TÓ 86 pvyov 
^ N (TLLA ES [4 ^ ^ 

ÓcpukOs écTL karà cTpom)]v ToÜ oXv» eis &, puyobv puyàv : 


Av 6 «dàrruc) 


T^ ^m ^ , ^ 
Eq 165 mfs mvkvós :—713)s éxkXgotas: ueráÜDeaís ect 
/ » N / £yi D» 2 b Noc 
c'TOLYelov* Ceu vyàp "rvvkos: L 643 5:—1) àvr 7a, 
Uc )pxov : lb. «7» :— 6a, kai xarà cvvaípeouv, 9): Ac 10 
kexijim :— avvaXeioerar dm ToU. kex?»jvea, drrruküs* TO vàp 


€ kai à eis 3j: 590 «reÜvij£euo :— dTTLKOL O6 Oi ToU 
& $aocíü, reÜwüfew (reÜvijoe. M8): 822 cáxos Ov évós &, 
áverépe Ou B (viz. at 745): 1026 jJóXrov àrrucol 
obTres CXeyov xcepis ToU B, ó-wep "ues BóXMBurov: 1146 
pvyOv ievikOs avri TOD uyoUv : V 59 «GovXc Oappvr- 
ToUvre:—Ovikóv éaTu: — 'T 141 «rpé$eo :—dvri To) vpén: 
TÓ yàp Tpéjeu. darrwkóv : 282 «mepwaXMj :—Ovikóv: T 
€yr€Aés Trepuca NA ée. 


These are not exactly interpretative. They do not remove 
any ambiguity, nor is the meaning better conveyed if pwvyóv 
is read rather than pwyobv, rpé$e: than rpé$m, 7 than Zw. Nor 
is any variant suggested in any of them, unless the reading of 
the venetus be preferred at R 270 (viz. àuaccterau O6 kal év 
Twciw 3) padwj)! On the contrary the annotators' attitude is 
that of punctilious respect for a text in which they trust. Taking 
a hint from the scholiast at N 911 I daresay some of them are 
merely echoes from the schoolroom, when the boys had to mark 
neramNacuoí and exnuario uoc in the author read, and give the 
equivalent in Greek of their own day. Thus at V 59 the 
ravennas will give one part of the schoolboy's sentence and the 
venetus another—óojAce OuappvrToÜvre :—GOvikóv éou:9. «8o0Xot 
píórrovres ven» There is a quaint bit of support for this at L 
143 where ovvóv írom a sentence in Dorie is actually annotated 
—kouwuücÜau àrrikóv TO UTVOV: TO yàp kowóv Urrvobv. 

It is noticeable that at Ac 822 the annotator does not allude 








5 [n that case this note should belong to 
the last chapter, being comparable with 
the note by Callistratus on R 567. But 
if right in this part of the note, the venetus 
is almost certainly wrong in what follows. 
So with hesitation I have held by the 
ravennas. 

5 Op. L 291 é£eziékarov, 0MBovot, 7à 


E£ÓNc 0€ OvikQs: 907 OvikQs máMv TO EUG 
Aéyev à éBáoragev £óAa: 589 mAetv :—70 
€évreMés mAMéov. Here belong notes at Pl 


29: 41: 77: 812: 589: N 841: 950: 
R 146: 468: Av 612: 697: 1464: L 
605: 997: T 57: 1297: Ec 117: 155: 
294: 840. 
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to the point that àrveTépe (l 745) when edáxxos is read, it is 
a Megarian who speaks. The double & he may have himself 
been.too familiar with to remark that it was meant for Megarian. 
But, as a rule, when Dorians speak, or Scythians murder, Greek, 
the difference is noted either by comment or metaphrase or both ; 
together. The simple metaphrase is very common, and it would 
be waste of ink to write out the notes of this kind. But here 
are those in which something more is said :— 


Pa 214 vai r6 cw9:—ToUs Atockópovs oi AakeOauuovtot 
cioUgs (Sic) éXeyov os AOmvato, Oeo A5u5rpav kai lepoe- 1 
dóvgv: éÜos 86 cols MakeOauuoviows émi ToU v? To Oeo 

/ NS. yp t3 eL ce M S , ES 

Tpémew TO Ü eis v0 G kai TO € eis TO 0: L 81 

[4 e 5, » ^ ^ , , N à» , 

Os aí arTi.kai v» TO ÉÜeóo, Xéyev. 66 ToUs Auookovpovs. 
AaxevikOs  dÜOéyyera,.: 118 v0 G avri voD 0, &XOouu : 
995 ópcá, opÜo- ma, máca: obTo 'Hpe8iavós év TrÀ1 
cepi va0Àyv: 1002 «dy:—» và TéXevov. àvá : Ac 732 
«Auflare ToTTàv püO0av:—5 dàváfwre: ot  Mewyapeis 8€ 
rpézovsu TO LÍ eis BB 08: 742 (metaphrase 4) Aocpiets 
66 ÜgXvkGs Xéyovcu Tv Muóv: 196 Boweroi róv OfjeXóv 
ó0€Xóv Xéwyovoci: T 1001 àvríá, vpós 77v ai0píav: Bap- 
Bapíte,. 86/0 Tofórgs: 1083 «XaXw:—o  xwpis ToU € 
ypáderau: 0 yàp Xxv8ns BapBapitet. 


"These, of course, are interpretative, and perhaps at a pinch 
might be catalogued under yXeccóv à7ó8ocis: but that is 
hardly the place of origin which they themselves indicate. They ; 
are interpretative in much the same way as adsceripts to common 
Attic words which in later Greek had taken a slightly different 
form and therefore were spelt differently —R 388 zaícaí re:— 
ómep ")ueis vai£au: "Ojmpos kré: 'T 947 vó vaí£ewpev oi drrukoi 


t3 


un 


, »- 
7raicejLev €Xenyov. 3o 


Interpretative also, but in another way, are notes upon 
spellings reproducing pronunciation intended to create comic 
effect .— 


Av 570 karadópovàv abro0 dou, kai 6opitew mroXXákus 





. 5 They may be found at L 84: 87: 95: 1317: 1320: Ac 797: 771: 790 : 902: 
170: 171: 173: 998: 1000:1001: 1003: 911: T 1007: 1085: 1086: 1094: 1097: 
1004: 1013: 1080: 1081: 1181: 1247: 1109: 1118: 1185. "The editor of the Ac 
1248: 1949: 1250: 1255: 1257: 1262:  hasatrick of paraphrasing screeds of Mega- 
1263: 1297: 1300: 1301: 1302: 1308:  rian; but such notes do not count here. 
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émyrqéesmus, (referrumg 6» Sie whole me ms spuloem £» men 


bat the secomd halÉ ü ummérm »ü» $ pss Zdw)- . À 
1438 «m rx Kadguns :——^ Qmepüfeu ($ Chawchéumw) &mrümcWQbes - 
amd by s metzphase gi V 45 Aer deri re$ psc, es 
duvri Tui (mne, imam duwrü TUE SORQynuopg - Pa $37 
dus -— riw ien». lm the lust cxmee tbe lomeer mate zm ühe 
venetus plaimly imdienfes T laum» as does e mavemmas 
im simuler ezses a6 PU 372 amd Ac 100.  Umlbapyuly the 
exuei imüenmünom of a mete mm» ühe wemetus zit Pu 314. butt 
nz referrime &» 313, ie mow pust cerüzum düsnowery — coduub 
5m — émei ympus va 3 T LaÜes PTipgmum M, iem 
Aexguémer QuEkOue" awezüso. — Thus Deweruns, mmome 
afü&er Sphacteria, singuli Buwe spolem c6 Cleum a mue airrunfe 
Kégege», ewem im lus lifetznme, is pwolbalble emomsh: bui 
zs im the corrupt Eme. al] that cum mow be sed ss fiet the 
ammota6or, if a medien, wound fre wouhem mue mde 
KégGegaw witlum iumwerted conum. 


But hawime got an»ome mmüerpssüaüiwe scfoüxe | nmmüshit eo em 
for some time. — [& ze suíüenenü üo suy üla theme ame a emo mxamy 
zo Schol, more especially tome dezlme wii tie TwOews elllnpee zmdi 


Ma 


pleonasns as existime withum wowds, zmd with Suddhnpss Mess, 


amd witi comstmactüioms (synügwrrm). whurh ly wirtue of wibai tbey 
smy or imxply respeetime ühe leüüers xü cerüzum püanes umuet hawe 
beem aln»ost zx effüectmal zm shueldumc the üext from conmpiaom 
2545 motes frzmkly textmal or peimazily comeemmed with spellums. 
What the üexi Ead. before motes whüc im amy mmammer de- 
femmimates i16 were Íframmed, zs x düffememü mmaüier zlhoeether. amd 
to smy ühat such motes temdedi t» cuard 3, 2e mot to mmy ílhet hey 
did sward it. The wmeertaim mote om E 270, if tbe fom im 
gs whüch the vemetus sives i$ be rüghi, tells just wihat everybody 
kmows, viz. ífexi ammotaóors had always beem likely to fmd zm the 
plays words spelt as Aristophames could mot hawe spelt them: 
and the risk of such musspellume imerexsed zs tüumme weemít om, 90 
thaü there was always work for x Dawes or x Porem:- 








35 P 616 wem (where the texí has smesecir) erm Quk 
To6 3j GDgésuvyss dsarpssecuenl PL TU wem Tw:—Tués dw 


ToO P avr» qpüdewcu, T» 9j ges» adjuérres: Aw 1363 
vem $:—;qpéheras mal Jor müperwregss ik Tb 7j wr TOW 
éz. A later spellms; omee imtrodmeed y eocüemí had 
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heneeforward *" manuseript authority," and, so buttressed, 
,was and is apt to last. At Eur. Hec 153 all the extant 
MSS. give 7», and have done so for a long while—vecraros 
8 Jv:—áàvri ToÜ qv, àTvTikÓOs O6 7: kai "opis 86 
TOÜ i, 7) àvri TOU Ca'"  obrco A(Ovpos: v uévTot Tol. àvTt- 


, , 
ypádois 2v" dépera: kai ow?) àvávyvecis "Tv." 


To what extent notes upon aecentuation ought to be treated 
under spelling, it is not easy to say. What is to be done, for 
example, with comments like this ?— 


Av 883 xac 7reXekavvi :—pumoTe TeMékas TpoevekTéov 
«ai (es ven) aàAL(flaas: 0. Gé sreXekivos ToU TeXekavru (vreXe- 
Kávr. Ven) vpocéppumrat TeXekàv (meXeküv ven) pévrot, 
T€XekávOog, kowvOs* TreXeküs (veXekàs ven) sreXekávTos, 
drTUKQs, TeXeküs [xai ven] veXeka Ocpukàs. 


The note as it stands is in intention composite, treating of 
accent, of pleonasm (mapamMjpeua) and of dialectal forms. 
The cpoevekréov intimates that the annotator hesitated about 
the pronunciation, not the spelling; yet in order to distinguish 
the dialects in the end of the note, he must have marked the 
accents, if he were indeed a commentator, not a lecturer. | Some 
shreds of definite evidence there are, e.g. a comment at Pa 782 
presented in both manuscripts from which it is clear that the 
writer had at least one manuscript before him in which for some 
words at any rate the accent was part of the spelling :— 


, » , , , , N e: 
Kapxívos:—Kapkívos TpanqoO(as Towr)e: év 06 TQ: 


, , , " X /, L4 

àvTwypábo TvapofvrOveos eópov vró Kapkivos* lows 
5 , » N ^. € , , [4 XT 

oüv cvvéaTeuMev abTO (0 '"ApuoTojávrnys) cs xai "Aparos: 

Pl] 717 (where in the text rav has xaTáTAacTov, ven 

, / N , / ^ / 
kaTaTacTOV) «kvpíes 06€ ofvroves  ToÜro -*ypádovouiv 
ven» Tuvés O6 kai Trporapot/vovou, kaTáTXacTov. 


This being so, it is possible that other notes upon accentuation 
in which there is no tell-tale verb indieating the contrary ought 
to be placed here rather than in the part of the book relating to 
reading aloud as an instrument of interpretation ; but I suppose 
they must be given the benefit of the doubt. 

For Aristophanes at least there is not much proof that the 
accentuation of obsolete words as fixed by tradition now and 


t2 
un 


35 
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then, by treacherous speculauon more often, was regularly 
marked in blaek on school texts in or about the time when the 
commentaries to the several plays took the shape more or less 
that they now present. 1t is probable that accents were early 
5 marked on words like óppos, Xuo7r5, 5^vym ; and further that 
when there was room for doubt about the way in which ewy- 
yeepyos (Pl 223) or Tpevyawos (Pa 60) should be pronounced, 
the day had come for marking the accents on all words whatso- 
ever. "That practice must have had a beginning long before it 
ro became universal So must the practice of leaving a space be- 
tween the words, though there is no indication that that was 
done in the scholiasts' text even in the Plutus or the Pax (see 
at Pa 844). Yet these editions must be as late in time as any. 
In another late edition, that of the Nubes, the commentator often 
15 Writes as if he took for granted that those who used his notes 
would read the play aloud (eg. 13: 180: 315: 439). 
In all this obscurity one point can be discerned pretty clearly. 
The editors one and all do not trouble themselves concerning 
aspiration. They either neglected it altogether, or used a text 
20 in which the signs of the breathings were part of the spelling. 


CHAPTER TV 


ANALYSIS OF METRES AND RULES FOR TRANSCRIiBING 
THEM NEATLY 


THE world's debt to Alexandrian editors makes itself felt every- 
where, but nowhere more than in the matter of poetry. A 
generation ago there was not a text of Chaucer which did not give 
many of the lines in a shape that Chaucer would have resented, 
and even at the present time the lines are not counted in scores but 
in hundreds which require amendment ; and that though Chaucer's 
verse has none of the difficulties which are inherent in those 
portions of a Greek tragedy or comedy which were meant to be 
accompanied by musice and dancing. It is sensible editing at a 
time when the right sort of knowledge was still easily come by 
that is to be thanked for the fairly sound condition of the extant 
Attic plays in all that relates to verse. When Blass, or somebody 
like Blass, shall have recovered the better part of the easy know- 
ledge on which the Alexandrian editors depended, he will prob- 
ably affirm that the ravennas and the venetus represent very 
creditably in point of metre a text of Aristophanes produced by 
any third-century editor. 

Although *ypapparue5 incidentally subserved the accurate 
transmission of the choric parts as arranged by the early editors, 
it would yet seem not to have gone behind the text as transmitted, 
but to have accepted it just as it stood. As in the notes adscript 
to the text of the ravennas or the venetus there is naturally no 
reference to the pre-Alexandrian manner of writing down a choral 
ode' as one continuous musical entity, the rows of letters filling 
the entire width of the scriptural column just as if they belonged 





! The sagacious surmise of H. v. Wila- ^ and by the new papyrus of Timotheus. 
mowitz-Moell (Eur. Herakles i. 141) has — See Christ's Pindar, xiv. ff ; Blass Bacchyl 
been verified by newly found inscriptions ^ xxiv. ff. 
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||to a work in prose; so also there is in the true scholia no infor- 
| mation vouchsafed respecting the Alexandrian plan for marking 
'off the metrieal members and determining their proper groupings.? 
|It is the case no doubt that the venetus undertakes for two plays 
5to follow a keXoperpía drawn up in imperial times, and in other 
plays does derive certain adscripts from the same work; but the 
ravennas deliberately ? returns to what I believe to be the true 
l jnterpretative tradition, and excludes from its margins the notes 
/|of this order which the manuscript from which it was copied 
:0 Certainly had. The half-dozen adseripts of this kind that still 
show on its pages are plainly there by accident. That they were 
felt to be interlopers is, I am sure, the right explanation of this 
somewhat singular treatment of the extracts from the colometrical 
handbook, and not that they were observed to be incongruous on 
15 the margin of a text that was always setting at naught their most 
definite instructions. 
The «eXoperptía of Heliodorus, which had thus intruded for 
a time among scholia, was partly textual in aim. It accounted 
for every oTí(yos and every xóXov, and specified its metre. 





20 By three marginal signals (the «opcevís ——29 or Ej and the 


two zapápador, viz., [a7] and Z9 [6vr^f]) it directed 
attention to the entrances and the exits of actors and of chorus, to 
the parting of the chorus into groups, each with its turn for speech, 
to transitions from one metre to another. It further designed to 
25 control the transcriber of a play from the time he took his pen 





in hand till he made the concluding flourish 7$ intimating by 


J: precise nomenclature at what place in the column sets of lines 
should stand relatively to those that went before and those that 
' followed. It is a finieal system, and seems to imply that the 
3o width of any single column was to be determined by the dimen- 

sions of the longest lines that had to be written there.  Amna- 
| paestie tetrameters, for example, would demand a wide column. 


Í 





? 'The evidence furnished by the Bacchy- ^ appears on the under-margin, but the note 
lides papyrus is discussed by Blass is withheld. 
Baechyl xxv. 3 See. C. Thiemann's * Heliodori Colo- 
metriae Aristophaneae quantum superest "' 
* This is demonstrated, orat least made ^ (1869), and O. Hense's *'Heliodoreische 
very probable, by the behaviour of the ^ Untersuchungen" (1870). For the sub- 
ravennas at Pa 974.  Acainst theline is a — seriptions in the venetus relating to the 
mark signalling a note. The same mark Heliodorian extracts, see supra p. 35. 
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Relatively to shorter lines coming before or after them, they 
were said to be év é«Oécei or ékketuevoi. — If shorter lines followed 
them, the shorter were said to be set back, év eic6écer; and if 
these in turn were succeeded by lines, shorter still, the dwarfish 
lines were év évewÓ0éce, set further back. If the movement 
were reversed, the terms were turned round——ér» eíoÓ0éce, £v 
exÜécaei, év ésrekÜéoei. 

It is probable that Heliodorus was largely dependent upon 
the Alexandrian editors. The name xeXoperpía? exactly jumps 
with one side of their work, and may have been borrowed from 
them, its misapplication to ceTíyo: being due to Heliodorus 
himself. 

In their metrical-analysis Aristophanes of Byzantium and his 
fellows may well have been guided by two considerations. If 
the old way of writing down e7po$aí and c6aí were retained, 
there were risk on the one hand that these would cease ere long 
to be treated as poetry at all, or at best that a reader's voice, if 
left without direction would convert them into screeds of prose; 
and on the other hand, that the verse would in transcription be 
actually commuted to prose, unless transeribers were provided 
with ocular proof that verse it was. In the Timotheus papyrus 
many letters have dropped out between the fourth row and the 
fifth in col. v.; and throughout the papyrus there are signs, such 
as the substitution of augmented for unaugmented vowels, and 
vice versa, that the scribe did not altogether understand what 
was expected from him. It may well be that the disappearance 
from the Wasps of a whole antodé, as recorded above, p. 62 58, 
was occasioned by hopeless corruption arising from the old way 
of writing such parts. 

Whether the fashion above described of arranging the lines 
on the column's face was invented by Heliodorus, or had been 
the ideal of those who first analysed instrumental or dance music 
into its metrieal elements, it does not appear to have been at any 
time frequently employed by professed copyists. Here and there 
in the venetus and in the ravennas lines are set back, but as a 
rule parchment manuscripts * at any rate begin the lines, whatever 





5 The correct meaning of kcwXogerpía 5 Studemund (Krit. d. Plaut. 48, quoted 
may be got by collating it with the earlier — by Hense) states that the Plautus-pal- 
Yyeuuerpía, and keNouérpgs may have been — impsest is written after the Heliodorian 
used also. fashion. 


5 
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/ their length, at the same distance from the left-hand edge of the 
| page. Moreover, Byzantine commentators could scarcely have 
" misunderstood, as misunderstand they did, the terms e/cOesus and 
&xÜecus, if the mode of arrsngement thereby expressed had ever 
s been eommon in hand-written books. The Dacchylides papyrus, 
in which the length of the lines is permitted to prescribe the 
column's width, knows nothing of év eia0éce: or év ék0éce. 
After all, the thing is a mere clerkly device, and has nothing 
in common with the essentials of metre. Modern poets, or their 
ro printers, sometimes make use of it; at other times they let the 
initial letters of lines the most diverse fall under each other in 
one even rank. 
For the settlement of textual difficulties it is incredible that 
Heliodorus did more than particularise afresh in a mechanical 
i5 manner the shortcomings of the pre-Alexandrian text, so far as 
he could diseover them by the aid of Alexandrian records, or 
understand them when discovered. In the shape of direct 
evidence there is nothing but the scrap purporting to derive 
from Heliodorus preserved in the venetus at V 1272 (see p. 
20 63, n. 2). If that means anything, it means that Heliodorus 
was entirely dependent upon what he could learn from the 
Alexandrian version and Alexandrian commentators. The in- 
direet, evidence for his incompetence is overwhelming. |f he 
had improved substantially upon the authorised version, his 
25sueccess would have been known and spoken about. As it is, 
all that can be learned concerning him points to the conclusion 
that he was a journeyman mechanie, jobbing methods and terms 
stolen from better men, misapplying them also in order to suit 
the defects of an age too far removed from Greek culture to 
3o understand any natural presentment of the metrical basis of 
Greek musical poetry. ^ The time at which he lived is not 
exactly known, but it was rather in the second than in the 
earlier half of the first century A.D.* 
To the Romans the work of Heliodorus, such as it was, may 
3; have been of some use, and of some use also to the growing 
multitude of mongrel Greeks, either practising wypajguuaru) Or 
having it practised upon them. In the worse days that were 
to follow it ean only have been salutary. The importation of 








7 See Susemihl's Gesch. der griech. Lit. ii. pp. 226 Íff. on Heliodorus and the 
Alexandrian tradition. 8 See Hense, pp. 164 ff. 
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Heliodorian doctrine into the school system, which appears to be 
involved in the presence of Heliodorian adscripts among the 
scholia of certain plays, seems to show that a need for it had 
begun to be felt. If the plays principally concerned are just 
those which, with the scholia on their margins, make up editions s 
that there are other grounds for assigning to a somewhat late 
period, the witness for the utility of Heliodorus becomes stronger. 
The change of accent from pitch into stress and the concurrent 
abasement of quantity were probably in active progress when 


colometrical notes intruded themselves among scholia proper. ro 


When the change was accomplished, when accent had become 
stress, and long vowels without accent marks were become short, 
then, of course, metrical notes invaded the scholia. But with 
the end of the process I have nothing to do here. It is enough 
to point out that long before the end came, things were shaping 
for it, and that perhaps when extracts from the Colometria were 
first given space in the margin of any one of the plays, the man 
who put them there believed that his contemporaries pronounced 
Greek in a way that might disguise from them the verse of 


- 


5 


Aristophanes. 20 


No purpose can be served by presenting here in their rags 
and tatters the Heliodorian adsceripts that have slipped in under 
the guard of the ravennas. They may be found at N 1130: 
1170: 1304: Pa 512: Ac 971: 1000. 


Besides these six fragments there are a few other notes, »; 


similar in intention, which do not derive from Heliodorus. 
Variety of opinion as to the best division into «&Xa accounts for 
a textual note at Av 1262 
cvviyrraL. Ta)Ta rav ven." Cp. for the odé ven 1188 év rte: 


» ^ 
. €y TiO, 0€ karà Ovo kàAa 





86 TÓv àvrvypá$ev eis B kàXa Oujpwrau. TO Év, év 86 dXXots 3o 


cwviyrra.: and for another passage (1480 ven) óv& Év Tiouw 
rà f kGka Év éoTw, Xéyeo mà '" roü8e 86 xewivos." 

There is also this debris relating to the parabasis and its 
parts :— 


N 510 aXX' (0, xaípov ;—TrapáBaats TOU Xopob' abr 35 


0é éoTiv ÓTe ÉEk Tfjs à cTáceos 0 Xopos perafàs obros 
amayyéMo pos TOv OfQuov: lb. kouudriov xopoD: 595 


9 At this point (but not at 1188 or 1480) the venetus has the lines clearly év ela6éce. 
I cannot speak for the ravennas. 
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» ^ bi ^N , y N , , [:4 , , 
àyT«O7) ?) kai àvruorpo$r) : 6077 70 àvremíppnua Opotóv écTt 
TQ ÉTLppr)uat : R 686 Tóv iepóv xopóv :—T0 Tow0Tov 
vapájJacis kaXebrau Omep €Xeyov émiopéoovres rpós ToUs 
Üecuévovs* éaTi O6 0 TpóTos Órav karaMwmOov Tà éÉfs To 
8 , € N , ^ , ^ » 

5 pájaros o 7rourys cvuufgovXevo: Tois Üecjévows ?) àXXo 
TL €kTOS Aéyn Tfjs vro éceos : Av 685 dye 07) $vow :— 
ueráBagsis àv0 TOV £cw mpós T0 ÜÉarpov kaí éociv àvá- 
7raLcTos (sio) : Pa 816 à$f«e ro émipprnua kai àvreríp- 
pupa : Ac 676 émíppnpa: V 1265 smapafarwdá: 

10 cira TO Xévippmua kai r0» àvremíppmpua. 


And this relating to odes elsewhere :— 


R 209 rovro kéypyrau cos éjvuvío TO koX»: 1265 


Gs éÓvuvío kéypmrau. TQ  Ujkomov :'* Av 209 ,ueXuc) 
«07 dpxerai: L 1189 àázoxom:j écTiww ToÜ &XXov xopov 
I5 és vap' Evo. év. KóXa£. 


The few notes in whieh lines or xóXa are metrically 
designated or analysed I shall chronicle under Reading. Whether 
this be right or wrong is of little consequence. There are only 
two which have the slightest claim to be textual. 





10 Cp. the note on R 1286, cited p. 64 supra, note 5. 


BOOK II 


SCHOLIA CONCERNED WITH THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE LETTERS 


I had a whisper from a ghost who shall 
be nameless, that these commentators 
always kept in the most distant 
quarter from their principals in the 
lower world, through a consciousness 
of shame and guilt, because they had 
so horribly misrepresented the mean- 
ing of those authors to posterity. 

SwiFrT. 





DUIUEISE 


READING ALOUD 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


NONE of the parts into which Dionysius divides the art of inter- 
pretation is so bewildering as that which has to be considered 


first. 


best but il given in writing, 


The main reason for this is that rules for reading are at 
! and that the lawgiver's strongest 


enforcement, the living voice, cannot by any contrivance be come 5 
by; but the terms themselves as they crop up one after the 
other will also appear perplexing, the better part of their signi- 
ficance having grown to be what it is by a kind of parasitic 
accretion whereby the primitive denotation has sometimes been 
covered and altered. Above all, the Greek point of view may 1o 
have been at the first so remote from the modern that it is only 
to be reached by some thinking. The short sentences in which 
Dionysius defines and describes reading partake to some degree 
in these difficulties— 


* Reading is the unfaltering enunciation of verse or of :5 
prose." 

* We should read with correct dramatie expression, 
render correctly the musical side of the words employed, 
mark correctly the intervals. If we so read, then by 
virtue of dramatic expression we discover the author's 
genius, by rendering his musice his skill as an artist, by 
marking the intervals the sense contained between them." 

* Tragedy should be read in a tone befitting the heroic 
age, comedy in an ordinary tone of voice, elegies in a high- 
pitched and clear monotone, epic poetry with vigorous 25 
intonation, lyrical poetry musically, and commiserations in 
subdued and plaintive tones. To read without observing 


t2 


[e] 





! Quintilian so seldom thinks for himself ^ ipso non potest" (1 8 1) is perhaps a 
that *''Lectio demonstrari nisi in opere ^ commonplace of the Greek schools. 
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these rules is on the one hand to debauch the genius of the 
poets, and on the other to put the readers habit of mind 


in a ridiculous light." ? 


In saying that by reading xa0' vóxpicv a man discovers the 
5 genius of the author whom he reads, Dionysius puts simply and 
compaectly the Greek point of view, which was that certain 
forms of composition were intended to be so read, were in fact 
iTokpuvruká, and if bv0kpucus were denied them, could not pro- 


duce their proper effect. 


The earliest dramatic poets used to act 


their plays themselves! and when this was no longer possible, 
they still continued to be ózoxpuruxot, though mot izoxpuraí. 
Thus any dramatie poet worth reading at all made his characters 
behave and speak in such a way that any one who read aloud 
what they said was under the poet's spell and obliged to act. 








? Ed. Uhlig, p. 6 àv&yroocís éort m ovyuá- 
TOV 1) o vy'ypauuuuárc v. üoud TTC TOS Trpodopá. 
ávayvcocTéov 06 kka0' imókpwuw, karà 
T pocqóLav, ka.rà OuucTON!v: €k uv "yàp Tí)s 
bmokploews T1]» üperz]v,* ék 0€ rfjs mpoaqóías 
TÀ)w TÉéXVWV, ék 0e Tfjs OuucTOM?s TÓv Tepi- 
exóp.evov votüv P ópQuev. 

iva T»» uév Tpa^yqcOlav TqpeukQs &vayvà- 
pev, Tip O6 kwojupülav BuorwkOs," Tà 0é 
&Xeyyeia, Avyvps,d r0 0€ &ros eUróvos,? riv 
06 Avpucdj» To(gsiw éujeNOs,É Tos O& olk- 
TOvusÉ idjeuuévos kal "*yoepOs Tà "yàp gi] 
Taüpà Tiv TobTGV ^uvÓueva Tapary/pmysuw 
kal Tràs TOv Tov]rTOv dperàs karappurret 
kai Tüs É£eis rv àvayweockóvrov kara- 
"yekáa rovs maplaTQaw. 


^ àáperj is the *'maker's" excellence as a 
* maker," his creative spirit, whereas céxvm 
is his skill as an artist. "Though Dionysius 
mentions cvyypápquaro in his definition as 
transmitted, he appears in his description to 
occupy himself with mocjuara alone. 

b ** The sense contained in the words between 
interval and interval" would seem to be the 
meaning; but this is not certain. 

€ zpayeBío: kwjuo8ía:: TpeuwGs: BuortukGs. 
Cp. Demetr. mepi ép. 204 (ed. Raderm.) p.eya- 
Aompemés yàp müv jjkos dGgmep kai emi vOv 
[jpe.kQv] jérpov 70 c$&perpov mpowov [ov] 
kaÀeUra. Umó jLeyé8ovs kai mpémov pug, 7 
xwj.o8ía 6€ gmvvégraNrTaL eig TO Tpiuerpov 3j véa 
—*ti1s ealled heroic, or appropriate to men of 
the heroic age." Cp. id. 5 8tà rovro kat éfáge- 
rpov jpdóv Te OvouáGera. jmó TOU pojkovs kai 
mpémov 7qpogciw xre, Where perhaps zpoóv T. 
should be read—** an hexameter is called a thing 
for heroes, that is, befitting men of the heroic 
age." , K M a 

d Arist. 804a21 Avyvpai 9' eig TOv $ovov a 
Aemrai kai mvwkvat, kaÜdmep kai émi TOv TeT- 
T(yov kai TOv àkpüüov xai ai rv àxóóvov kal 
óAmg Ocatg Aemrats oUgats juÜels  GAAÓTpLOS 
Jxos mapakoAovÜci 0Àms yàp oUk égTw OoUk €v 


Oykco juovüs r0 Avyvpóv, ovr. €v Tóvous &vcej.évous 
xai Bapégiv, ovr €v rais TOv dÓOyyov àdais, 
&AÀAÀà uGAXov OófUTQqr. kai AemróTQT. kai akpuBeta. 
i6 kai TOv Opyávav Tà Àemrà kal c/vTova. kai 
m ma képas ràs jovàs éxev Avyvporépas. 

€ This mode of reading is given with a certain 
malice by the Latin **raucus," Mart. 8 3 13 etc. 

f See Monro '**'The Modes of Greek Music " p. 
115—*' If the notes and intervals of the speaking 
voice are allowed to be separate and distinct, 
the form of utterance becomes singing." "The 
regular term for the management of the voice 
in reading lyrieal poetry is «8ew. Demetr. 
mepL épu. 167 distinguishes passages, however, 
even in Sappho, which should not be *'sung," 
but read in ordinary tones. 

&£ Perhaps only '' passages of poetry in which 
the speaker commiserates himself or others," 
including, of course, 6p5vo.. There would be 
less difficulty if Dionysius could be supposed 
to digress here into the reading of prose 
speeches. "The tone in which oratorical oixrot 
should be rendered is described Longin. réx. 
pur. W 9 569 —Sp. Ham. 1 (2) 197 oikz.Gój.evov à€ 
et jera£U Aóyyov re kai dàTjs Tov 3jxov movjgag0ac- 
o)re yàp taAeyóuevós €émTtv — àvametüeu yàp 
oikros efa8ev, 08cv àpxai povcukás Xxapjovy T€ 
kai Aómy], TOU $ÜÉ€yuaros émeyetpoj.évov pos Tuv 
j.eraBoAXdv Tüs Aéfeos— ore dp &ouev, &4AAà 
mímre. perat) ToUrov. Attempts were made 
to define for every variety of subject the proper 
mode in which the orator should produce his 
voice.—Philod. Rhet (Sudh. 1 200). Jo. Doxo- 
patres W 6 25 shows how late these notions 
lasted. 


$ Arist. Téxv. p«r. y 129 — 1418 b 17 
rà UT okpiT.Kà ümpnuévas rfs imrokplaews oU 
mo.o0vTra, TÓ abTOV Épyov Gaíverat ei70m. 

1 Arist. TéXx». pur. 'y 1-—1408 b 23 
ÜTekpivovro "yàp a)rol Tàs Tpa'yclas oli 
ToUu]rai TO TpTOV. 

5 Occasionally vokpívec0at is used al- 
most in the same sense as Gva*yuwockew 
kaD' vmókpuw, e.g. Demetr. epi épu. 193 
Mévavópov brokplvovrau, &iNuova 08. áva- 
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If this compulsion was not felt, and felt strongly, the fellow had 
mistaken his vocation, and had better be left alone. He was 
nob rpocceromois at all or ówoxpuvrucós, but rpaducós and 
ávaryvecTuk0s. "The same was true of every kind of oratory ^ 
except the epideictic. 
poet, was not ozoxpurucos merely, but actually v7vroxpur?5s, just as 
the dramatie poet had been at the first. To a reader, however, 
he was j7oxpurukós, exactly as the poet was. 

In one of his short digressions Demetrius, olossing Aristotle 
in his usual manner, mentions two of the ways in which a 
dramatie poet imposes his will upon those who read him. Quoting 
Menander— 

&Oef4umv, éruerov, ékrpébo— 


he points out how the words standing thus apart, unlinke — force 
a man to read xa0' vmókpiwcw, whether he like it or no, — He 
then goes on to say ? that there are other points concerned with 
j70kpucis Which study brings out; but after giving one of these 
points he remembers that he digresses. ^ His one example is 
Ion in Euripides seizing his bow and arrows, and menacing the 
swan, if it should defile the treasures of the temple. Here (Eur. 
Ion 153—170) the movements of the zpócwrrov give the jzrorpur1js 
many opportunities for varying his postures and gestures—-for 
Ion runs to fetch his bow and arrows, the swan is floating in 
the air, and Ion looks upwards as he addresses it. The like is 
the case with the rest of the scene (170—183). There is a rapid 
succession of contrasted movements, a play of shapes and contours 
(89auópiecis) each visible for a moment, then changing imper- 
ceptibly into another? ^ Euripides as ó7roxpurui«ós understands his 
business. 








^wóckovcw. In much the same way the — ápmá(cv kai rQ kókvo dmeQrv TQ Üpwi£t 


pay uóoií in reciting Homer were said vro- 
Kpivec0a. and were called j7okprraí Plat. 
Ion 535 fin. Plato's point of view in the 
Ion is illustrative, but is so different that 
it need not be considered here. 

$ Arist. réxv. pyr. y 12—1413b3 ff. 

7 epi épu.. 193-195. 

5 áva^ykácet kal rüv ui] ÓéNovra. Uro- 
kplvecÜa.. Cp. his preceding phrase— 
Kiv €t yàp UmÓkpusuw 7) Aíows. — See Arist. 
12-1413 b 19. 

9 £g. 56 kal NA 8ewpijua ra Urokpuruká, 
olov kal ó mapà rQ Ebpuríón "lov ó Tó£a 


dTmoTaroÜüvr. karà TOv d'yaNuárov' kal 
*yàp kujcess To0XM&s Tapéxec TQ Ümokpurij 
ó émi rà ró£a Opóuos kal 7) TpOs TOv dépa 
dváBAejus ToÜ TpocdTOov OtaXeyouévov 
TÓ KÜkvQ, kal 7j Novri mca Oiagóp- 
$wocis mpós TÓv Ümokpiriv meTOLUT[- 
Lév5. "The word óugóp$ocis, though 
not found elsewhere, was probably common. 
It is formed from the reciprocal middle 
óuupop$oücÓ0a.. — It brings out happily 
the contention, so to speak, between the 
various movements and postures which 
the poet forces the i7oxptr/s to assume 


Moreover, the orator, unlike the dramatic 5 
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Among the other matters connected with vzoxpucis which 
Demetrius remorsefully refuses to mention is the most important of 


all, the management of the voice. 


He might have got something 


about this also from Aristotle, who says of asyndeta like that 
s which Demetrius cites from Menander that it will never do to 
bring the three words out in a bunch, uttering them all on the 
same note as if they each expressed the same degree and kind of 
feeling—aáváyk yàp vrokpiveaOat kal ui) es €v Xéyovra r9 avTQ 


» N / , ^. 10 
Óeu kai TOvo evreiv. 
& 


It is with Giauópoecis in the sense in which Demetrius uses 
it and with 7600s or 7j8: of the kind to which Aristotle here refers 
that the scholiasts mainly deal when they wish to show how 


Aristophanes should be read xa0' órókpuc uw. 


All their comments 


fall naturally under these heads, and I shall try so to arrange 


i5 them in the two following chapters. 


Certain shortcomings of 


THE LETTERS which affected both sides of vvoxpicus will be 
treated once for all in the earlier chapter, while those which 
concern 7/0 alone will receive attention in the later. 


in rapid succession. "The poet by virtue 
of his áper/j keeps the actor hard at work 
O.uopootuevov, Wopoágovra (Xen. Symp 
6 4), ToXAà Touuvri kal rotgvri kal OcÜpo 
exnuari(ovra (Aristoph. ap. Ath 1 21 f). 
10 réxy. pwy. y 12—1413b29. What 
immediately precedes is even more definite, 
and shows that Aristotle though he touches 
upon it only in passing was alive to the 
capital importance in vmókpiis of a voice 
which could run up and down the whole 
scale of feeling, and make the same word 
in different places mean just so many 
different things. In 1—1403 b 27 where 
he says that the essence of vmókpuwus lies 
in the voice he deals with jókpius of a 
different kind, though he himself for the 
moment does not see the difference clearly, 


that namely which can be infused into 
Aé£cs itself, if 0 kaAQs Aévycv regulates the 
volume of his voice to suit each zr á600s, and 
so selects and orders his words that the 
word-accents provide an appropriate 
musical accompaniment and the rhythm 
augments the effect intended—the sort of 
im ókpiucts in fact which the most undramatic 
Isocrates was expert in—éoTt 0€ aPT1) uev 
€v Trà $owv$, ms abr5 Oc xpfaO0a. Tpós 
&kaa rov Tos, oiov Tóre uevyáNn kal móre 
pAKpQ kal móre uécm, kal Ts TOis TÓvOLS, 
otov ó£e(g kal Bapelg kal uéom, kal puOjuots 
Tc. mpós Ékag TOv.  Tpla "yáp éoTw Trepi àv 
ckoroÜcw* raÜra O0 écri uévyeÜos, &ppovía, 
pvOuós. For Dionysius these things have 
nothing to do with vókptetis. 


CHAPTER II 


READING KAQ'" 'TTIOKPICIN 


AS RESTING UPON AN EXACT AND CLEAR APPREHENSION OF CERTAIN 
EXTERNAL THINGS, TIME, PLACE, THE PERSON SPEAKING, THE PERSON 
SPOKEN TO, THE MOVEMENTS AND  OBVIOUS GESTURES OF 3 THE 
SPEAKERS. 


Smart remarks of leering faces, 
And annotations of grimaces. 
SAMUEL BUTLER. 


I SHALL consider in this chapter only those comments which are 
intended to give the reader an inkling of the general aspect of 
the stage at a particular point in the action, who were there at 
the time, how they were dressed, what were their postures and 
behaviour, what words each actually spoke and to whom or to; 
what these were spoken, which of them went out before the 
others, and who came in before the business was over. The 
persons shall be treated as if they were puppets pulled by strings, 
and what each speaks shall be measured by its length. 

Of THE LETTERS as they first were written down no simple ro 
device made part for marking with precision the point at which 
one speaker takes another up, or for defining exactly which person | 
speaks what or which is addressed, or for elucidating the principal 
incidents in the dramatic movement of each scene. A wpapg- 
paTwos would be needed to give lessons to readers of Shakespeare, 15 
if each change of speaker were marked merely by a wider interval 
than usual between two letters, by a colon, or by a stroke under 
the first letters of the line in which the change occurs; and if 
the right person to speak had to be picked out at a guess from 
the list of actors given at the beginning of a scene. If further, 2o 
there were none of what are termed stage-directions, intelligent 
readers would be few indeed— 
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BALTHASAR-FRIAR-IULIET-WATCH-PAGE 
ASIDIDSLEEPUNDERTHISYEWTREEHERE 
IDREAMTMYMASTERANDANOTHERFOUGHT 
ANDTHATMYMASTERSLEWHIMROMEO 

5 ALACKALACKWHATBLOODISTHISWHICHSTAINS 
THESTONYENTRANCEOFTHISSEPULCHRE 
WHATMEANSTHESEMASTERLESSANDGOA RYSWORDS 
TOLIEDISCOLOURDBYTHISPLACEOFPEACE 
ROMEOOHPALEWHOELSEWHATPARISTOO 

IO ANDSTEEPDINBLOODAHWHATANUNKINDHOUR 
ISGUILTYOFTHISLAMENTABLECHANCE 
THELADYSTIRS 
OHCOMFORTABLEFRIARWHEREISMYLORD 
IDOREMEMBERWELLWHEREISHOULDBE 

I5 ANDTHEREIAMBUTWHEREISROMEO 
IHEARSOMENOISELADYCOMEFROMTHATNEST 
OFDEATHCONTAGIONANDUNNATURALSLEEP 
AGREATERPOWERTHANWECANCONTRADICT 
HATHTHWARTEDOURINTENTSCOMECOMEA WAY 

20 THYHUSBANDINTHYBOSOMTHERELIESDEAD 
ANDPARISTOOCOMEILLDISPOSEOFTHEE 
AMONGASISTERHOODOFHOLYNUNS 
STAYNOTTOQUESTIONFORTHEW ATCHISCOMING 
COMEGOGOODJULIETIDARENOLONGERSTAY 

25 GOGETTHEEHENCEFORIWILLNOTAWAY 
WHATSHEREACUPCLOSDINMYTRUELOVESHAND 
POISONISEEHATHBEENHISTIMELESSEND 
OHCHURLDRINEALLANDLEAVENOFRIENDLYDROP 
TOHELPMEAFTERIWILLKISSTHYLIPS 

30 HAPLYSOMEPOISONYETDOTHHANGONTHEM 
TOMAKEMEDIEWITHARESTORATIVE 
THYLIPSAREWARMLEADBOYWHICHWAY 
YEANOISETHENILLBEBRIEFOHAPPYDAGGER 
THISISTHYSHEATHTHERENESTANDLETMEDIE 

35 THISISTHEPLACETHEREWHERETHETORCHDOTH DURN 
THEGROUNDISBLOODYSEARCHABOUTTHECHURCHYARD 

Romeo and Juliet 5 3. 























That there should be no division between word and word is, 

it will be seen, of no great consequence. It sometimes creates 
4o uncertainty and hazard; but the eye soon picks up the knack of 
marking off the words readily in most cases. Nor is much lost 
by the absence of punctuating dots and crooks. But distinction 
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between speakers, signals of tone and feeling (? !), and the more 
general help supplied by  stage-directions cannot be done 
without so easily. If the play were printed throughout, as this 
passage is here printed, in rows of naked letters, and besides 
these with no signal save the paragraphus, ROMEO AND JULIET 5 
would not be so generally known as it is. The educated would 
be able to make the situations out, because as boys they must 
have learned the way to interpret the letters, to read xa0'. 
bmókpuciv, supplying for themselves the stage-directions! and the| 
notes of tone and feeling; but the vulgar would miss the aids P 
with which they are now lavishly provided, the notes let in 
within the lines—there are a dozen such in the Globe edition for 
this passage— and the frequent signals intimating in what tone 
they should understand a sentence or a word to be uttered. As | 
not competent to read xa0' jmóxpiwiv, they would scarcely be :5 


plays—1 have no concern here with the vagaries of ephemeral 
playwrights—are of course for the most part editorial They 
are just as much adseripts as are marginal or interlineal scholia 2o 
of a similar drift. Nevertheless some of them, and these such as 
no reader could discover for himself, are due to the dramatist. 
My first business is therefore to inquire whether directions of 
this primary kind were given in Greek tragedies or comedies. 

Cratinus or Aeschylus, Sophocles or Aristophanes, in devising 25 
a play knew that he would have a part in preparing the repre- 
sentation. The stage-directions were all in his head. When the 
play came to be published for the advantage of Greeks all over 
the world, it is natural to suppose that indispensable directions 
were not entirely withheld. The direct evidence for this is 3o 
barely suffieient, but what there is, all tends to make good the 
presumption. 

Two stage-directions of a kind that no reader could imagine 
have been transmitted. In the ravennas between lines 129 and 





! That this had as a rule to be done by 
the reader there is no doubt. The evidence 
of papyri is conclusive. It is, however, 
impossible in most cases to say whether it 
is only an ordinary reader who has some- 
times added ''aids" of various kinds to 
the letters. In a fragment of Menander 
(Oxyrh Pap ii. cexi) which may be as 


early as the first century A.D., a hand 
other than that of the text has inserted 
abbreviations of the speakers' names, inter- 
lineal when the new speaker begins within 
a line, and has prefixed or written inter- 
lineally these stage directions — e£epx 
Acpis : ewepx : IIoXe ettet. 
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130 of the Thesmophoriazusae the words oAoAvtew *yépov (ie. 
OAOATZEIOLEPON) appear as a line of the text :—— 


«AD»  óv yápw ávexr. dryjaXXe GPotBov, 
«XO»  xyaip' 0ABie vrai arobs. 
5 OXoAUEet. 0 nyépoov: 
«KHA» os 52à) 70 uéXos à vrórvuau VevervAMGes. 


The codex at the same time contains a note upon the words 
just as though they did indeed belong to the text——-oXoXóte: :— 
vapemvypado?|v] roüro: eimóvros yàp Tob '"AyáÜcvos 0 x50eoT?7)s 

10 ro0. Eopurr(óov 0XoAUCet eis v?» ÜnXóTyra abro0 kal uóvov oUxi 
yvvawkos eUy5v. The comie effect is augmented, if the old. man 
thus begins with the cry of a woman at prayer; and it is diffieult 
to see any other source for this stage-direction than a very early 
copy of the play in which the dramatist's intention was preserved. 

15 The sense in which oXoX)few is used is scarcely that which a 
late aetor or critie would have assigned to the word, but is, as 
the direction itself appears to be, early in date. 

The like is true of the second instance. Written as a line 
of the text between lines 276 and 277 of the same play are the 

20 Words—-oXoAvUtovoí re (epóv ceira,, split by Fritzsche, no doubt 
correctly, into two stage-directions :— 


- ^ eh e L4 

KHA. uéuvgco Toívvv Ta00' Órt ?) Gp9)jv ouocev, 
e ^ » , , , , »^ € 9279 , 
7 yXoTTa Ó ovk Opcjok* ov0 Opkoc éwyo. 
, , * e K , ^ 
oXoAvtovcot: TO (epoóv eOeira. 

25 E/f. | ÉkomevOe raxéos" os TO Tfj £k ko as 

a"uetov év 79 Óecuodoope(c daíveraa. 


The scholia furnish a paraphrase of the second direction— 
mapemvypad" ékkvkNebra, émi 70 é£o 70 ec uodopuov. 
In five other places there are also stage-directions written as 
3o part of the text, but these being to some extent suggested by the 
text itself are not so signifieant — 


^ , *, , 
R 310 vv air.ácopas eov pj. dvroXXvvas ; 
, , , 
311  :aí0épa Ais Oepuártov 1) xpovov 709a ; 
a&UXet Tus €vOoÜOev. 
& 9) T | vy , , , 
35 912  :ovTos: Ti Cc Twv ; : oU kaT)kovcas ;: TiVOS ; 
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M ^ ^ ^ / » 
kai piv Xoyiobpau abra TOV Nov Xaov. 


6.4 O6 aÜavárov 


QUXet.* 


:& Ze0 Bacat/Xe0 ToU $ÜOéyuaros robpviÜtov. 


^ € / e «€ , / L 
BacuXevs 0 uéyas "gv amoreueu xpuatov ; 


R 313 :a)AQv mvvofjs. :eyoevye kré." 
s 1263 

O.aDXetov "Trpoc avXet Tus. 
: DOLOT' AxiXXeD kré? 

Av 219 
cTopáTov xcopet Eíjudovos opo0 
Ócía uakápov OXoXvyrj. 

Kc 113 
avayvevet.? 


&XXcos dp' é£arraropueÜ. vmó TOv mpécdeov ; 


, / 
€7rLvevet 


/ pA 
"EXXqvikóv *y' ésrévevcav ávópes ovTouU. 


All five examples seem to have been taken account of in the 
Heliodorian colometrical recension, and therefore must have been 
held to be substantive parts of the text in the age of Heliodorus. 

The number of instances may be augmented to six, if an 
adseript to Th 99 is understood in one way——Lera£v roiv Ovotv 
áfuoÜüe( Tives wvypádew pQuvvpicuós, Os ToXXà cabra Tapemt- 
ypáóera.: but unhappily that comment almost awakes the 
suspieion that none of the six is necessarily primitive. 


So much for comedy. 


In tragedy the extant manuscripts 


furnish in all six certain? cases of stage-directions ranking as 








? The ravennas has no note here, but 
the venetus gives—7apemvypadny o"uatvet 
yàp Or. Écc0Éév Tis. qÜXqoe ui Oópdevos 
TO[s Ücarais: and there is a Heliodorian 
note on l. 269 in the Ald—ygerà 06 Tov 
BB kGQXov lauBikóv é$0muauepes (sic) TO 
GÜNet Tis ÉvOoÜcev Ó karà apemveypadív 
Q$aci keigÜac cs kal e£5s 70 OuaíNLov Tpoc- 
avAet, 

? The ravennas has the  adscript— 
O.a. Nov O.uVAet ts : —T oU T 0 rapemvypa dy 
GcTecp kai áNNa T 0ÀXá xré. An Helio- 
dorian adscript to l1. 1251 also mentions 
the direction as textual—é£7s 06 ríOera. 
kQNov  iauBikóv é$0muiuepés — TO 
Oó.aÓNL.ov pocavAet ÓTep karà Tapemi- 
"ypa. $i TiBerac Gaep kal 70 a)Net rcs évOov 
kal &XXa, 7roXMá. 

5 |n the Aldine this direction in the form 
a)Aet cs is printed between 221 and 222. 
The rav has a/Aet :—ToÜrTo Tapemvyé^ypa.- 
cTa&& ÓnXoÜv ÓrL uusetral cs T)» ám0óva. 


5 "The rav says of this:—ToÜrÓ éoTw 
mapemcypa9ij vmép ToU cades "yevéaac ort 
ápvoíuevos ávévevoev : and perhaps there 
was once a like adscript to the éuweóet, 
inasmuch as it does give—é7évevaev uerà 
TÓ mepu-yew Tij» keQaNjv. For a sensible 
diseussion of all the seven directions pre- 
served in the ravennas as part of the text, 
see K. v. Holzinger *(Ueber die Parepi- 
graphae zu Aristophanes " (Wien 1883). 

8 The azoró15 c0v07 Pa 1103 is actually 
mistaken for a mapemvypaó, by the scribe 
of the ravennas at that place, who writes 
mapemcypaéf against the line. Cp. sch. 
Ald—7ó 8é emovó:] cov mapemvcypag 
€v ela Üéc e. kNov OurovOelov. 

* It is possible that there is a seventh 
in Eur. Or 1383 fíÍ—" Dor "Dor pot pot 
dpi.» ácrv kal kaXM(gwNov "Ioas Ópos 
lepóv, Gs G' óMóuevov cTévo &puárewov 
ápuáreuov uéXos BapBápe Boa xré: upon 
which in two Mss. is the corrupt comment 


un 
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part of the text, five of them together in one place of Aeschylus, 
and one in Euripides — The Aeschylean oceur between lines 
115 and 124 of the Eumenides. Not only are they written 
as separate lines, but they bave each the paragraphus in front 
of them, as happens in the manuscript as often as the speaker 
changes. The sixth instance is the «7 évóo0ev between 486 
and 487 of the Cyclops. 

The evidence, therefore,is uncommonly meagre and unstable ; 
nor would it be wise to build upon any part of it except the 
two pieces first mentioned—T 129 and 276 ; but even when thus 
redueed it seems to justify the conclusion that at an early date, 
perhaps in the lifetime of the dramatist himself, a play by 
Aeschylus or Aristophanes, when copied out for sale, did contain 
at least some of the more indispensable stage directions. These 
were written, of course, in the same characters as the words 
intended to be spoken and were reckoned as eíxo:, just like the 
lines of the text. They were perhaps even then designated 
capemvypaoai, whatever the precise sense of the word may 
have been. 

But if mapemvypa$: was the original name, and did not 
imply a place on the margin of the text, it was also used after- 
wards for much the same thing, but that thing marginal Still 
later its meaning too was modified by the ignorance or the 
When in 


25 this course the zapermvypad$: or written direction had reached 


o2 
o 


the point at which it was given as a title to any form of words 
occurring in the text whereby some action, gesture, tone, or the 
like, appeared to be indicated, it was exalted into a ewx/Jua. 
Such is its condition within the corpus of scholia in those plays 
in which the later origin of the comments, at all events in the 
redaetion now extant, is most apparent, [I mean the Plutus, the 
Clouds, the Peace, and more particularly the Knights. 





— AcoAAó0wpos 0  Kupmrvatos émvypáóet 
Aéyev «iva. rÓ &puóüiov O "IMov: ei ó€ 
7v mapemvypáíoov &rai àv émeypáóero TO 
"Dorv &-oXero (Sehw. 1 220). 4A little 
ingenuity might adjust this note to any 
theory, but to extract evidence from it is 
another matter. Less treacherous ground 
is the note preserved in the ven at KR 
1286 to the effect that some editors removed 
from the text of lyrical passages such cola 


as that which occurs there five times over— 
roóA^arróÓpar To$XarTÓÓpar—and so far 
as the context goes need occur only once. 
It might be argued that men who would 
not write ToóAarróüpar any oftener than 
they could help, would certainly omit 
pavvupuauós, abNet and the like. 

8 See detached note A at the end of this 
chapter. 
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In all significations but the last the vrapezwvypad» has its 
analogues among the sundry kinds of stage directions to be 
found in editions of English dramatists; but it has no such 
latitude of meaning as the English term. — Whole classes of what 
are in English named stage directions are never spoken of as; 
Tapemvypaoat by scholiasts, although in one shape or another 
they may appear in large numbers upon the margins of the 
manuscripts. The Greek word did in fact keep almost to the 
last some of its original restrietion of meaning, and even in 
departing farthest from its primitive denotation, still took a iro 
peculiar path which is never exactly parallel to the course of 
the English term. 

This much premised, I shall not henceforward employ the 
Greek name at all, but will consider all adscripts, whether they 
are vapezwvypaoaí or not, whereby the annotators endeavour to :; 
convey to the readers of a comedy some knowledge of the per- 
plexing minutiae of shifting scene and changing speaker, of 
gestures, accents, and dress, all of which the spectator once took 
in without trouble or uncertainty. As a rule these notes are 
merely commonplaee or even clumsy deductions from the text, 2o 
worth very little now. He who has the frank and open face of a 
printed page before him is wise if he watch it narrowly, and if 
here at least he leave scholia, ancient or modern, to look after 
themselves. | 

Although the existing manuscripts mark the speakers by 25 
abridgments of their names, they nevertheless exhibit on their 
margins or between the lines a certain number of notes that are 
quite out of place when the text has such signals attached to it. 
Many of these may have been transferred mechanically from a 
manuscript in which the speakers name was not prefixed to 3o 
what he said, to one in which it was prefixed. Indeed, some of 
them declare the nature of their origin merely by this, that their 
verb, which of course is normally Aéyew and not «vas, has its 
subject expressed, whereas in notes of other kinds this happens 
very seldom. All the comments of this order which occur in 35 
the ravennas will be found in a detached note (note D) at the 
end of this chapter. The catalogue demonstrates what is always 
demonstrated when notes of any particular class are scheduled 
for each play, that the marginal commentary to each play re- 
ceived the form which it now has from a different man working 4o 
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under different conditions, and perhaps in a different century 
from any of his fellows; but other evidence of a conclusive kind 
it has not to offer except in respect to one of the plays. When 
the commentaries to the other plays were put together in their 
present shape, the practice of attaching the sayer's name to what 
he says was either common or established. But the comments 
on the Frogs indicate a different state of things, and carry one 
baek to the times of the vzapdypados and aí 60o; when guessing 
was often the first stage in reading xa6' jvóxkpucuw. — A scholiast 
at Soph. Aj 354 has a rule for this game, but it is better adapted 
for tragedy than for comedy—év» Taís yàp ápu$ugoMaus TOv 
cpocceT7cov Oct To) 700ovs 
T póc rov. 


cToyátecÜau. kal OiacTÉNMew TO 
I should not like to say that the commentator to 
the Frogs used no manuscripts in which the speakers name was 
frequently given, but the number, the variety, the character of 
the comments manifestly intended to assist the reader in deter- 
mining which of the persons says this or that, declare plainly that 
he wrote at a time when the zapéypadoos and ai 6vo had often 
to be tackled, and guessing was still in fashion. One or two 
notes framed in an antique manner might easily creep into a 
commentary later in date than themselves/? but so large a 
number of notes for the designating of persons speaking cannot 
be accounted for except by the supposition that they were really 
required by readers of plays at the time when the commentary 
was written. 

So much for scholia the purpose of which was to certify the 
reader whose part he should act in reading particular words, 





9 [n addition to the notes in ravennas  (81c), a dash: Men. Pecopy. a single 


cited in detached note B, see sch. ven R 
891 rwés év rQ 0cots B r0éasw iva. &v 7) TO 
* (omoi rwés aot kóuua Kouvóv." — 'T'his dia- 
critical mark appears in the Petrie Pap 
of the Phaedo combined with the zapá- 
'ypa$os to mark oll the answer of one 
person from the question of another— 68 D 


COOIAIZOCIN : ANALKH where the 


MSS. add é$7* viz. àvá-ykq, é$y. In the 
Men Pap (of the l'eopyyós) the two points 
occur thrice to mark a change of speaker, 
once at least combined with the zapá- 
ypa$os. They are also found in the 
Oxyrh Pap with the same function. 
''here is no reference in the scholia to the 
other modes of marking change of speaker 
whieh occur in papyri, e.g. Petrie Ph 


cTvyu)j: Herond. a longer interval between 
two letters. "The word mapápaoos prob- 
ably does not occur in the scholia, but 
mapaypao: in the same sense is read at 
Pa 1333 ven év robrots $épovrat kará Twas 
mapa'ypadal, iva ó xopüs ávà uépos abrà 
Aéym : and in that sense slightly perverted 
and misunderstood at Pa 444 ven. It has 
also been restored with great probability by 
Dobree at Nu 653 Ald and at R 14382 ven 
by Dobree Adv 2 267, though there 
Tapáypaoos is perhaps the more likely 
form—év 7t 06 uerà róCv» à mapáypados 
(apiiya^ye *yp&y/as ven). 

! E.g, Ac 899 Ald ypáóera. kal io 
dvrl ToU éyà kal B ervyual év TQ dies, 
eira, T lo. 
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sentences, or whole passages. Their principal value now is as a 
record of the difficulties with which readers had once to cope. 
Very few of them have any authority ; and if they had all been 
lost, Aristophanes could not have suffered. 

The same judgment has to be passed upon the scholia which 
fulfil the same purpose as the English enzers, enter : exit, exeunt, 
and the various directions which are now given at the beginning 
of each scene or are let into the text. They are extraordinarily 
numerous, and will be found classified in a note at the end of 
this chapter (note C). 

These comments represent perhaps in all cases nothing but 
the opinion of some remarker. They are inferences from the 
text such as anybody might draw. Nor do they profess to be 
anything more. If the editors of the other plays had thought of 
the word, they would have been quite content to adopt a favourite 
mannerism of the editor of the Clouds, who uses 840ev when 
he designs to mark that a note is an inference. It is 
surprising how little uniformity there is except as respects 
the main intention. Boys had to be taught to read xa6' 
bkókpuciv, but every teacher was free to teach in his own way. 
There is actually no conventional term for bringing a person on 
the stage or sending him from it. The verb varies with the point 
of view adopted for the moment by the annotator He may 
speak of a person as coming (&oxera:) or as having come (7/A6ev), 
as entering the stage (eicépxera:) or as coming out of one of the 
doors in the scene (éfépyera:) as joining the group of actors 
(mpócewci), as stepping forward (vpoépxera:) or as appearing 
(óaívera!), or thelike. The paucity of comments in which there is 
any allusion to the departure of a person from the stage is just what 
should be expected, if the whole class of adscripts here con- 
sidered were really intended to be aids to reading. The reader 
was only concerned with a person so long as he spoke." 


1! There are no examples in the ravennas 
and, so far as I have observed, none in the 
venetus either, of the phrase xarà Tó 
cuuwuUevov--verb of motion to denote 
that a person is implied to have entered or 
left the stage ; but it occurs in the Ald— 
N 195 xarà T. c. ÁANov. é£eNqAvOÓóTOV. ék 
TOU povruaT»)plov : 237 évreüOev karépxerat 
(from the xpeuá0pa) karà T. c. lt is 
common iu the scholia to Euripides—Or 
132 ai6' a? mápeuwt kré :—karáà T. 0. Épxov- 


TQ. ai "yvvaikes lOetv Tóv 'OpéaTqv Ts ÉX& : 
795 k. T. c. eióe Tóv IlvAáómv épxóp.evov : 
850: Ph 694: Med 214: cp. Or 141 
éceNijAv8e 0e ó xopós ka0' v móDestv £g. 
The *fby implication," however, may be 
used of other things, and in this case 
it does occur in the venetus—N 1279 cs 
raÜTra uaÜ*v mapà Zwkpárovs k. T. &. : Cp. 
Ald N 1290: Eur. Hec 484: Or 1554. 
At Andr 1147 it is employed very oddly 
of what would be ordinarily annotated as 
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Notes on change of scene are still rarer. 
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In the plays them- 


selves, no doubt, there is none of that rapid gadding about from a 
church to a gaol, from a gaol to a mart, from a mart to an orchard, 


to which Shakespeare, for 
5 reader ; 


might have given greater assistance than they do." 


instance, 
but for that reason all the more the commentators 


accustoms spectator or 


As for 


scene shiftines produced by stage-machinery the ordinary teacher 


either could not or would not mark them. 


the 


Thesmophoriazusae the  annotator seems to 
or less what the éy- or éx«ókXyua was—96 


At two places in 
understand 
OUTOS 


obKkkvkXoUpevos :—éri ékkvkNijparos yàp oaíverav: 2'U'T mrapem- 


ypad): ékkvkXeirat émri v0 Eo TO Üceouodópuov. 


A definition of 


ékk)kNyua which reads as if extracted from a lexicon is adseript 


to Ac 408, where éxkv&X90i. occurs in the text. 
i5 the annotators speak as if no such machinery existed." 


But as a rule 
They 


may not have comprehended it, and so said nothing about it. It 
is in favour of this explanation that the editor of the Clouds ean 
aetually employ srapeyxoxMgua just like sapemwypad: in its 
degenerate signification of any phrase in the text from which it is 





a case of Éu$acis — mpl» Or) Tis dübrov 
€k uéo ov éQÜüé-y£aro :—k. T. 0. ceuvüs TÓv 
8ceóv qvítaro. It is unknown in the 
Aeschylus and Sophocles scholia. —karà 
TÓ cierrüjLevov occurs twice in the Oxyrh 
commentary upon o viz. at l. 290, in a 
citation from Seleucus év r9 ^ xarà ràv 
" Apurrápxov auctor. 

i1? 'These are all that occur in the raven- 
nas—N 92 jrymye 050€v abróv émi Tiv 
Xwkpárovs oikiav : R. 270 év dóov Xouróv rà 
mpá'ypuara : cp. 916 uereBNr0m 0 xopós eis 
uócras: Ac 395 ueraBoN:; "yéyovev TóTOv 
cs éml Ti] olkíav Evpurióov. Further à 
comparison of the notes on Ee 105 and 
148 seems to show that the annotator 
recognised a change from might to day. 
There are others in the venetus, e.g. R 181 
évraUüOa, 0€ ToU TXolov ó$0évros 7NNo.Qa 0a 
xp T3» akqviyv kal elvac karà T3» ' Axepov- 
ciav Al(uvgv rÓv TóTOv ÉTl TOU No'yetoÜU 7) 
eri Tfjs Ópx]orpas, upüéma 06 év à0ov : 274 
ueraBéBNgra 7] a kv) kai ^yé^yovev vmróryetos. 

1 At N 184 there is no allusion to it :— 
memoiqkev 70 mpocraxX0év 0 QuNÓcoQos kai 
üvép£ev Tàs Üópas* ó O& eigeXÓGv kai 
Ücacáj.evos abroUs kaÜmuévovs reÜa/uakev. 
The words appended to this note in Ald are 
not in rav or ven and are irreconcilable 
with it—ópg 06 (s duXocó$ovs kouGvras 


cTpadPévros TroÜ ékkvkATauaTos. |t 
is the same at Pa 234 and V 1341. In the 
one case the note runs—Prvoetv Oe Tóv 
'll'ovyatov d ToÜ kavÜápov d-oBeBmkóra 
eri rijs okqvíjs rara, Aéyew : in the other, 
€mí Twos  uereopov 0 «épov  édeoTOs 
TpockaAeira. Tpockopt(ój.evos 7?» éraílpav. 
There is, however, more information, such 
as it is, in the venetus, e.g. Pa 80 ueréwpos 
0€ alperac. éri umxavijs, roüro 06 kaNetrac 
€ópmnua' €v abr) 06 karíyyov rois Ücobs 
Kal robs év dép. NaNoÜüvras. Cp. Pa 174, 
where the rav also has cpós Tóv gmp- 
xavormoióv : Pa 727 karéAvee ToÜ obpavo0 
Ti» bTÓkpuiw* kárewt "yàp éml Tiv Óp- 
xnücrpav kMja£w. At N 294 are two 
notes explaining an instrument, Bpovretov, 
for producing stage-thunder. They read 
rather as if they came out of the annotators' 
heads. At R 268 there is a note stating 
that the Frogs sang under the stage. The 
commentator to Aesch. PV 130 treats these 
things as I believe the ordinary scholiast 
mostly did. He sees that some sort of 
machinery must have been used, but he 
does not know what it was— Taüra óé 
$acw (al 'OxeavíOes) 0uà& umxavíüjs áepo- 
Oovoóuevav* üTroTov *yàp kárc0ev OuMé- 
yeo0a. TQ éQ! Uyovs* €v deq 08 'OkeavQ 
TpocAaAet karíacu éml ^yfjs: Cp. 300. 
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discoverable that a person in the play did something or required 
something to be done." 

" The fact is, stage-machinery has little or nothing to do with 
reading «a6' j70xkpwciw. Something of the kind was taken for 
granted, and there the matter was left. 

It is very different with the postures and movements of the 
several persons on the stage.  Respecting these there are scholia 
in abundance, some of them so expressed as to suggest that 
action of a kind that would now be thought exaggerated was part 
of the ideal in reading aloud? (note C v. vi) The lesser 
gestures especially are constantly indicated. The annotators are 
particular in explaining that a movement of the hand or the 
head ought to accompany certain words when spoken.  * Points 
to a globe," *nods his head," *snaps his fingers," * points to his 
forehead," or the like occur with tedious regularity, even in 
places at which the dullest reader can hardly have required such 
assistance. 
notes, which, perhaps, belong here, though the annotators' in- 
tention in providing them may have been to guard against 
ambiguity, namely, the innumerable explanations of pronouns, 
and of generic terms like dvÓpcwTros, 0 0cós, TO Tpáyua when 
applied to definite persons and things. As these, by identifying 
the person or thing spoken of, are a help to the reader, so are 
others, which certainly concern i7oxpicis, those namely that are 
meant to identify the person or the thing addressed (C vii). 

While there are so many comments that might be dispensed 
with, it is disappointing to find no help afforded just where help 
is greatly wanted. It is very seldom that *asides" are remarked, 
and there must have been more than are noted. These are all 


that I ean find in the ravennas——Ac 778 XeXg68óTws mpós rà: 


€ ? 


Xotpióua Xéyeu TO "o? xpíjÜOa. (sic) evyáv" : T1063 zpépa o 
kn6eoT7s roüro 7pós Tov Eb)pvmíógv. But in the venetus there 
are these two more at the least —R 554... 
XaXet: 606... 20 vx 96 rabra Xéyei. 


€ — , M , , 
0 ZavO(as 06 "pépua 
There is also one note 


They are almost as provoking as another series of 


M N 218 is the only case in the rav, 
but the ven has it also at 18: 22: 132. 

15 Clement of Alexandria, after enu- 
merating sundry kinds of bodily exercise, 
wrestling games of ball and the like, 
walking, digging, chopping wood, grinding 
corn, drawing water, says—'oAAois Ó' 


£c0' üre kal TÓ "eywvóv Tüjs dva-yvdoecs 
'vuvációv | écTiw. Paedag 3 10 50— 
Sylb 104. 

1$ So 4péua of an '*aside" sch. Eur. 
Hec 1023 (—1024 perhaps assigned by 
the annotator to Hecuba as it is assigned 
in one manuscript) Toüro 7pégua XMéwye 
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which points out quite correctly that a * dumb person" can 
whisper a message in the ear, and be understood—Ac 1058 
raürá d$w«civ (0 AukaiómoOMs) s àko)vcas eis TO obs. The 
converse case is of course more common, in which it is noted that 
orders are given to men or women who, by the rules of the game, 
can only answer by doing as they are bid—Av 1579 ró óXov crpós 
kvicua 'HpakXéovs ouv 0o llewsOérawpos 80ket 7pós uáryeupov 
O.aXéyeoÜaL évri ToU eürpemíca, Oe?mvov." But the first half of 
this comment, inasmuch as it hints at a tone and air of sly malice 
assumed for the nonce by Peisthetaerus, belongs to the following 
chapter. 





tva, ui Urroiiav aUrQ OQ Qv uéNXev áo Xew. 
A like sense is given by xa60' éavróv sch. 
Soph. Ant 328 (but apparently embracing 
327-331)—dàmuv 0 Oepámcv ka0' éavróv 
raÜTdá dmow' o) *yàp Ovaróv éml Tob 
Kpéovros raÜra AévyeoÜa. cs kal év Tots 
Kepukots—where émí—''coram," '*in the 
hearing of," as in Ópkov ójóca érl óuaur ToU 
etc. 'Either by itself or combined with 
TpÉua, ka0' éavróv may also be employed 
in pointing out that a person talks with 


himself heedless who hears—sch. Eur. Or 
670 ró 06 é£59s 72)péua ka0' éavróv Mya 
olkreípov éavróv kré: Hec 741 and 745 
raUra ka0' éavr:v d$m«ow 17 'Ekáfm. At 
Aesch. Cho 44 4péua seems to express 
something like a stage-whisper-—óet voeiv 
ür. TO Uc Oeos "yv?" 7)pé ua m os é$0é^y- 
£aro' 016 $qcv '$oBoüuac yàp éros TÓ60^ 
ékBáNXew." 

77 For other examples see detached note 
€ (vii). 
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THE MEANING AND THE USE OF THE TERM zapermtypad 


THE fact that the eleven directions are all written with the text exactly like 
the text, is a hint that zapezvypad»j, if applied to them from the first, must 
not be taken to mean *a note at the side of the text," but rather *an entry 
going with the text" or *an entry made by the way. Unfortunately 
mapezvypáoew in Strabo 675, though illustrative, furnishes no evidence. 
"There the text was scrawled on a wall, a thing complete in itself, éz«yeypap- 
p&vov 7t (rero.xoypa.duévov T0, before the emender scrawled his correction 
of one of the syllables zapezéypaVe (—caperowxoypád»jge) Moreover, by 
Strabo's time zapeztypad»j had its scholiastic sense established. 

The first meaning of zapezvypadj, viz, that found at T 128 and 276, 
corresponds to stage-directions such as those in Macbeth 4 1 [Music and a 
song: * Black Spirits" ete. Hecate retires] [Thunder. First Apparition : 
*an armed Head.] [Thunder. Second Apparition: a bloody Child.] etc. 
Next, it comes to mean any direction, still not self-evident, but deduced 
logically enough from the dramatic situation indicated in the text: as might 
be the direction — Hamlet 5 1 189 «and smelt so ? pah !' ^ [Puts down 
the skull] N 1 :o$, io$: à Zev Basis, TÓ xpijpa. TOV VUKTV ócov :— 
mapervypadri, mvyexavvpévos kal kaBeiónv broriÜerat, eia. ávakaXvijá- 
pevos kal é£o Tv kejaAjv zowjcas TOv zepiBAmpérov. —Thirdly, it is 


nothing more than the putting into words of an action etc. actually implied 2 


in the text or even expressed-—Hamlet 2 2 156 * [Pointing to his head 
and shoulder] Take this from this, i this be 9therwi ise" Pa 256 ven 
ovrogí cou. kOóvOvAos |—Tmapes reypadnij - áp. yàp TO eireiv ói0ogiv avro TOV 
kóvóvÀov : N 7134 ov6€v ye 7 cv €i TÓ 70S €V 7 9ebu !—rapervypadii et 
yàp avrbv kaB&(ez Da, € €xovra TÓ méos : Av 23 o? ravrà kpo(e. uà. Ata vüv 7€ 
Kal TÓT€ :—(üs 707 $6eyGapévis avTijs. Cp. sch. Eur. Or 168 Üoi£aca : — 
Twég óé $acw 6 ÓTL $ov expri amo Üpvdóet ó Xopos. ypadiivaa p Ovvap£vy, 
tvypui 1) kai ivypoo TpaXvrépa. ómep eibÜagi zoietv ai yvvaikes emi TOlS 
brepBáAXovat KGKOls. yop pa] 95varat yp deo Bus TaUTG 8c érépov 
Tpoc mov 05Xob7a1, oióv T kal Top. TÓ KkOULKG OiKETOV C TEVÓ- 
favros érepós $qsv: *dkoíes ós aévec."—an incorrect reminiscence of 
R 659—660, worthy of the framer of this mechanical and pedantic doctrine.! 





! The converse pedantry of the actor, by Demetrius mepi épu. 58. Scholiast and 
who in his turn misunderstands his busi- ^ actor both blunder, one from ignorance of 
ness and interpolates ineaningless inter- the stage, the other because he is too 
jections, $e0 and af etc., is remarked on familiar with it. 
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Fourthly, actual words from the text are denominated zapezvypaoai—Pa 30 
ven Tjj0e mapoí£as TÍjs Ocpas tva, pi p. 0» :— . OfjAov. ó€ ór kal ToUTO 
Taper vypaqij e €gTLV * Ger yop avTOv 1j pep.o. dvoi£ai ka Ka koravoijgau eire ea Üteu ó o 
KávÉapos eire 7 méravzat: Eq 432 ven eyo € mvoT e(Aas ye Tovs GÀÀGvras 
5 eir ádnjao :—kai ToUTo zapes vy pad 0 yàp eízxe kal vow: so 493: 710: 
784: N 255 ete. Of course in all such cases it has become a oX7]pa, and is 
sometimes so designated, e.g. Eq. 373 ven ràs [DAe$apí0as cov caparuAG :— 
m «pes vy padri TD c X']j.a" ézi yàp ràs Oyeis ToU üAAavrosóXov éruDaAov 
TS Xeipas Trà DAé$apa ékr(AAXev — It is so applied to exclamations, e.g. Eq. 
ro l ven tarraTOAdE :—acXerAiamiK0v TÓ Dipa' z zapezvypadn 8€ Myeras TÀ 
Toux0ra ; Or to phrases implying a gesture, as Pl8 kai 7aüra p£v Oo TaUra 
:—robro sapemvypad) Aéyeraa. 
The term zapezvypadnj is, I think, found thrice only in scholia to 
tragedies, viz, at Aesch. Eum 117 where it stands alone referring to the 
15 first textual or quasi-textual iivypós, and in two several notes, perhaps both 
derived from the same source, at Eur. Or 1384. The first has been given 
already (see supra 105 n. 7), and the second refers to the same thing— 
Twvés ToUTO Tapezvypadv etvau ós eis Tà kop.ikà Opáp.ara—and shows 
clearly that from some cause or another zapezrypadn»j was recognised as 
20 belonging properly to annotation upon comedies alone. It is not that 
annotators on tragedies ignore the things with which zapezvypadaí deal. 
They merely do not use (or misuse) the term. A large volume would be 
required to show how the points of this kind are treated by the commentator 
to each of the plays of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, of Euripides, and what the 
25 prevailing motive is for such comments in each case. "The editor of the 
Eum has some capital notes with o/kovopía for motive, and others equally 
good upon the scenes represented. "The editor of the Ag has excellent notes 
here and there. "The manner of the various editors of Sophocles may be 
studied by those who will read the notes at these places—4Aj init: 201: 
3o 333: 340: 346: 646: 813: 815: 864: Elinit: 190: 1098 bis: 1123: 
1126: 1174: 1384: 1398: 1402: 1404: 1428: 1439: OR 41: 485 
80: 147: 151: 455: 994: 1293: 1997: An 100: 398: 444: 8B8c 
937: 1916: 1979: Tr 217: 993: 402: 531: 821: 868:1989 0M I 
974: 1006: 1010: 1018: 1093: 1079: 1081: 1090: 1959: PRO USE 
35 805: 820: 38: 45: 549. 730: 796: 739: 819: 1002: S0 BMIMIBE 
1044: 117: 140: 150: 163: 200: 297: 811: 510: 720: 8989 05 
845 : 1437: 1547: 1579 : 1590: 1592 : 1648 : 1725. The third sense of 
zaper vy pad» is given in different words at El 190 ($8e p&v dewet avv a T0Àà) 
—éAeewóv TO Tot00ro kai AeÀ0óTos épatvov 70 o Xíjpa TOv omokpr- 
40 TÓv: OR 80 (Aajmpüs óooep óppaT)—AeA1)0ó7os 0e(kvvawv qQpiv TO 
cXíijpuo Tov vzokpuroU Ozotov eic: A0e. Corresponding to the second 
meaning of Taper vypo. are these comments— Aj 334 epsawrucós TÓ 
Bodocei- ka yp Oet TÓV bTOkpivóp.evov TÜ TOU Aiavros TpÓGc TOV 
dTQvecTépo xpijm aa 8a: TO $0Cypari Kai Kvv kórepov Bate: 
45 864 9e 06 vm ovoijcat ÓTL epum Teu TQ Éloeu: kai et kaprepóv TiVG. elvat 
TÜV brrokpvrijv kTé: El 823 8e? 86 Tov bmokpuri)v ápa. 7j fox) àvaBAéyias 
T€ eis ovpavóv kal Tüs xeipas àvareivau 0 0; koe, 0 xopós. Cp. at Eur. 
Hipp 215 cited supra 60 n. 12. I have not read through the Euripides 
scholia to mark notes of this kind, but there also the notes to different plays 
50 differ greatly. 
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b 
SCHOLIA WHICH ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE PERSONS SPEAKING 


The manifold diversity in manner and terms and in conditions of working 
which everywhere reveals itself between the several commentators is well 
brought out in these notes. 

SCHOLIA IN WHICH THE PERSON SPEAKING IS DETERMINED 


I. By «a single word or phrase without a verb. 


Pl 258 xopós ék yepovrov: N 1492 eis TOv duAXooóQov: 1504 
érepos duÀómodos : R 551 7 érépa wavOokevrpiu : |^ V 174 eis TOv : 
oikerüv : 1417 àvjp Tis Epi (9s) (but see ven): T 295 yv 


papovpevi kipvka: 1172 Evpuríogs € ev cXujpart zpoayoyov ypaós : Ec 
311 a&váp Tis: 562 BAézvpos: 784 àvijp ó ÜcXov karaÜetvai: 853 üàvi)p 
ó pi) karaBeís : 867 ó karaÜDeís : 890 1) ypavs (but see vol. I. vi. note). 


IL By « complete sentence with verb expressed or understood and 
with or without amplification. 


Pl 566 cobro 0 érepos zpeo[Dórgs zewá(ov Aéyet kal. XAevá(ov : 748 
Tavra. 7) yvvi] XpeuióXov Oavpá(ovoa Tóv 0cóv : R 19 ó EavÓ(as dxÜóp.evos 
e à Bae ráte $ópro Àéyev: 51 Üavpá(ov 0 'HpakAqgs A€y ec 7o có: 173 
yeXotos ó Bac ro(ápevós $4o:: 221 Auóvvaos Aéyec 80ewozaÜQv ézi 7o 
BornAorev: 272 roro EavÜ(as $qcoí: 483 ó Auóvvaos do [otpievos Myei 

* TOU GTLV UJ kapü(a. pov; e - metaphrase : 512 roUTo Aéyer kparàv avrov ó 
Auóvucos kai p) gvyxopov avrov eireABetv à 'Gpa. 71] ] Ócpasraívy TÍjs IHepreóóvys: 
563 TOUTO Ó EavOas Aéyeie éraípov KQTà TOU Atovicov Tàs yvvaikas : 606 
o Auóvvros ToUTO Aeyer ó ómep kal ó EavÜOías cepi oT oU dvorépo : 649 avTs 
Ó pag Tveyobpevos em iKeA eov TO TÜTTOVTL : 653 TÜ (0v ov ÓS aig Üópevos ó 0 
Auóvvaos Aéyev: 657 ó EavÓ(as &Ày15cas Aéyev: 658 os Ovakpíros éxov 
TOUTO Àéycu ó Aiakós: 664 Ó Érepos TOv rvmTopévov Àéyev: 1004 éri ó 
Xopós: 1067 ó Aióvvoós qo: 1264 Eopur(ogs écTi rà Aic xXéAov A€yov: 
1378 70 i0ov àpdórepoí ac: 1427 ven ra0rá «ouv Evpur(ógs mepi 
"AAkiuBiOov kré : Av 1 ToUTO Aeye 0 TOv KoÀoibv $épov : 1335 TÓz Tov 
TÜv OoDÀov TOv Mavijv TOUTA Aéyei. o Ilew0éraipos: 1342. Aéyec Taba 
P9 jj9ovijs Ó mapmróvipos : 1570 Tavra Bavpátov A€yet ó IIewéra.pos : 
1603 rovro 0 'HpakA1s Aeyet meme pevos Óu& TOV &purrov : 1614 TobTo 


6 IIoceióv pojüesro épepavíras € éavróv : Pa 472 Ó "Eppijs ToUró $c 
ümeAéyxov a)rovs Óru kré: 564 0 'Eppijs ópOv ToUs d'y poíovs eis dypiv 
, L4 * 7? » 

é&ióvras jqciv Ó Ilóceov: — L 758... Toro 0€ érépa. yi $ueouv : 


Ae 54 roUro eis TOv mpvráveov keAevov Ee idkeiy T0v 'Ap.díÜeov ós b[Bpwrriv : 
137 Tovro Oi pérov ó AukavóroAus : 237 pé Xov Obew AwatózoAus : 284 
BaAAópevos AíBois ó 6 AukatózroÀus v vm) Tob Xopov $qciv zi HpákAeis" ': 564 
TÓ Jptxópiov TÓ gvvacyoviópevov avrQ Aéyer Ór. kré: 926 6 Níkapxos 
TvTTÓJ.evos vro ToU AukatomóAi60s Aye e poprópopau "1 952 0 Aukautóz ous 
Aéyev: 1079 6 AuatózoAus * ov 6ewá? duoc kré : T 312 6 xopbs àzb 
yvvaukQv Ocapodoopia(ovaàv: 603 Mvgoa(Aoxos rovro 0ià 70 p£AXew &pevvav 
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yívea8av: 1069 TobTo 3] 'Hxó Aéyev: Ee 564 àAAos eA0Gv: 657 ós pos 
QiAÀó0wkov Tovro Ó xXopos: 


IIl. Im which the person. addressed 4s also designated. 


Pl 875 (873) ro0ro Aéyet ó dOukos mpüs TOv Üepdzovra : N 85 ó 
Pevrmiógs kaÜeí0ov kal oveiporoAQv Aéyev ps Tóv ératpov avrot : 195 
5 Tois QiAonóQots Aye elavre ela (metaphrase) ó ua85r1js: 220 79 uaO71) 
Aéyeió Erpeyiáóns kré (metaphrase): 1246 79 páprvpi $10 wv 0 6aveur T?) 
eiceA0óvros ToU Xrpey4áOov : R 116 6 'HpakA1s vpüs Tóv &KavÜO(av TO 
* Q oXxérÀue" : 174 ó vekpos TpóSs Tovs vekpodópovs oct: 503 ÜOepázawa 
" Ados Aéyet Tpüs TOV EavÜ(av € €xovra TV Aeovrijv : 549 mavüokeór pua 
10 pos IIAa0ávqv Oepázaavav éavris XAéyev: 590 0 Xopos 7 pos 7óv EavÜav : 
635 ó Awvvoos cpós Tóv ZavOiav: 738 IIAoórovos oikérgs mpós TÓv ToU 
Auovócov, EavÜiav: 830 mpós róv Aiox$Aov Evpuríógs: 992 mpós Tv 
AigxóAov Aéyev 0 xopós: 1423 zpós rovs zou]ràs 0 Aóvvaós $3901: 
Av 1323 IewrBéraipos v pos TOv Mavijv: 1401 ér: Kogaías $57 ToUTo Tp0s 
I5 TÓV yépovra, TOV Ilew'Oéroapov, TV TÓVavra avTOv: 1567 ToUTo Aéyei TO 
BapBápo TQ cvwmapóvr. avrQ ets T)v mpeo[eíav ó llomeiQv ré: 1759 
TpÜs T7)V Bao (Av $9cov ó ILec6érapos : Pa 469 6 xopbs cpós Tov 
"Eppugv kai Tpvyatov : L 364 ós -pós ypaías ó TOv 'yepóvrov xopós: 
706 yvvi vpós AvguTpárqv: 1007 ó 'AOmgvatos mpós k5pvka: 1100 oi 
20 Bowrol zpós rovs Aákovas: Ac 770 ó Meyapebs zpós Tovs Ücaràs 
* cao 06" dou, ToU AukavozóAu0os Tàs dz T(as" (metaphrase): 818 
cvkobávrgs pos róv Meyapéa: 1216 zpós ràs zópvas «oiv ó Auaió- 
TOÀ4S : V 1388 yvv) Tis wpüs páprvpá wa: Ee 30 pía Tàv 
épxopiévov yvvatkGv zpüs Tijv IIpafoyópav ravra. A€y ec. 


IV. In which doubt 4s expressed or 4mplied. as to the person speaking or 
reasons are given for thinking him to be so-and-so. 


25 Pl 67 Tivés év zpoa do Aéyovouw avr eivau ToU OobÀov, ru.vés 0€ ToU 
IIAo$rov: 190 ó 89o0Àos Aéyec Trà zpüs TY yao Tépa., mpus TO Üvgi)pes Tis 
Keop.pótas TaUTG. mapamAéfas 892 .. . o Oa Aéyeras o ó XpepAos 7 ó 
oikérjs: 895 Kapíov, Tuvég 6 ó Aíxauos : 1091 6 XpepióAos 5] 
Üepasrov : N 915 ToU abro Oct závra eivau ToU 1|Trovos ÀAóyov: ov 0cAet 

3o yáp $c à pewákia kré: 1103 ToUro dà Àov zóTepov ó kpeírrov Aóyos 
$qciv ópoAoyQv v rr&oÓa. 1 Ó veavíakos. ó TÓV Aóyov Kpiris" 0 kai 
Ji. & A Xov: érv y &p év Toís é&7s kré: 12999 ratra. &oukev Ó páprvs A€yeiw TO 
OavewrT1) : R m 28 TLivés eis Tó $épo 90 o Tuypàs moLog ww 
d$awpoDvres TOU ' 'pà Tv AP o)" 2v píav eTvypuQv: 51 (Üavpá(ov O 

35 HpakAjgs Aéye 70 o) Trivés 06 eis T0 'AmóAÀAo O$o cTí(ovo: 
kai eis TO éfwypóuqv: 314 ... Tivés Ó6 eis TÓ pvoTikoTáTQ Oo 
TOLOUGLY : (B) 51 Twés Aióvvcov Aéyewv: 51 Tiwwvés TQ '"HpakAet 
7poavépovaty ToUTo: 56 ivés dm ToU yvvaiküs dpotBaia, TOLOUG, 
Tivés Óé ÓÀov daci TÓv HpakAca. Aéyetv Aoyiópevov Tívos jpác 05 

40 Auóvvgos, ToU O6 Awovócov eimóvros T0 dmaTaL Ó HpakAijs vTOTTEUEL 
ávàpOs )p&cÓ«au. KAewrOévovzs Tóv Aióvvaov: 294 TivÉS OÀov cpóc«wrov 
€v Ayovzw : 373 "Apícrapxos dz ToUTov Aéyev Tv xopiv pepepía Ga. : 
414 Tivés ToUTo TOU JMovócov daci perat mapep[BáA Xovros Aóyov : 
575 Triwvés agi rüv Aióvvgov Àéyecv ToUrov Tüv aTíqov: 607 TivéÉs 
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$agiv ék ToU 'eiev kai paxet" TÓv mapà ToU llAovrovos é£eA06vra 
Àéyetv éos ToU *kAézrovra rà GAAóTpiuu," TO O6 *naàAA vmepiva" Tov 
Auóvvcov ÀAéyeiv: etra záAuv. TÓv zapà 700 IIAo?rovos *oxérAÀw. p£v oov 
Kal Oewwd"" éviou Oe $c: Tüvra avTOv Àéyeiv 7v IIAoszova d'yavakrotvra, 
eri TO Toc Te0Üa. 5 rovs RE UTÓ EavO(ov à d ToU *€ elev kai paxet" 
éus ToU *' gera piv Kai Oewd : 637 TLVÉS Pact TOU EavO(ov oXov etva : 
1367 Tivés $aciv éos TOV irrafa. TÓv ÁicXvAov Aéyew, 7à 0€ éf5s Tv 
Aivvgov : 1414 "AvoAAXóvvos ToU llAo$rovos ToUTo civa( «ow, vives 
óc TOU Xopot : 1467 Tivés Tóv IIAobrova Aéyeiv: (C) 184 sinus 
bTOvociv Tols Y TobTo Atyovras daz aopvovs TÜv Kápova, Aióvvgov, 
ZavÜ(av kal rbv vekpóv. 6ei yàp o7 0votjcat [joóAcaÜat kai avrüv avvep- 
Baívew a$rois: 431 Aivvcos — à AXov 86€ ZavO(as éporü: 1136 0 
Ala xóAos $1el mpós rTóv Aivvsov ós dàzaTópevov vzó Evpur(óov: 010 
éridepet Auóvvcos *aàAN OÀCyov yé pov uéXe" : 1149 TOUTO Ó Adóvvaos 
Aéye bzoTeuvópevos TOV Espur(óov Aóyov 0ià TO bsrepaseíüew, 0$ kai 
"Apíerapxós duo: obro yp €eikóvos ó Ai xóXos emijyoyev * Aióvvre 
cívew kTé : 1418 o)k éo Tu 4 ÀÀov T poc TOv TO * ToU Xápuv ; ;" QAX 
ó Aióvvsos éavro üàvÜvzodépe: cp. 1427 LUN Eipurídov 3 yvápa Hi 
karaóéxemÜa, épáza£f kré: Av 443 ToUTO Ó "Ezoy ] Xopós. KTÉ : 
448 kijpvé ecTiv 1] Iew6craipos ó Aéyov: 809 fév riciv OXov év, év 
€víots 0€ 70 dye Or) ToU "Ezozos : 1615 BepBapttov gvykarariDera, ó 
BápBapos Ücós : 1628 éoikev Tov IoceióGvos eivat TOUTO : Eq 155 ff 
TaUra àpotaiá écr. ToU dAAÀavromóAov kal évós TOv oikerOv: Pa 
317 Tb iov iov Tivés ToU XopoU $aciv: 433 roUro áfioUc. rüv "Eppzjv 
Aeyew aTévOovra: 43'1l—57 P zpócoma TaUTÓ $acv àv Ó pv ePxera.u, 
ó 6€ Érepos ákóAovÜa Tj evxy Ayer: 459 gv Eppijv kal TOTO. e&ápxew 
0€Xovaw: 459 ff 8e? oov voeiv Ór. TaUTa và pépos Aeyerau, TÓ pv 
TOU "Eppoo keAebovros, T0 0€ TOv éÀkóvrov vzakovóvrov : 851 6 Oepázov 
Aye. *dye vvv UÜopev^ TÜ 'Ocópa, etra éporg TV Serzórqv epi 
Tis Omópas : L 213 ravr4 $c: pin Tis op.yvovaa, Tis AvawTpáTys 
mpopjaA Xopévis TÓv Opkov: 9254 Xopós yepóvrov 7 ZrpvpóOupos : 556 
Tivà TÓ * vij Tv IIasíav "Adpobiriv" TOU IIpofSosAov t (v j kar eipoveíay, 
Tivà 0€ kal avvázTovatv avro TOS Origo : 1014 év AA o Kugaías 1j ))v Ó 
Aéyov : 1242 Aákov:—miÜavóTepóv € TLV Botorbv QUTOV etvau, 
GÀAÀà yàp e Tois vpéa Deaiv .ot0apiot maptOokev ÓTL Kai érepot Taproav: 
yvvatkes yàp. eu éac Ka KopuwOfa. kai Bowría ézi Tüs pec Deías, 
dTíÜavov Ó€ écriww pi) vapeivat Tovs mapa opévovs : 1242 ov Aé; yet 
Aákov 4AÀà Aákoves: 1281 óc. B eigi Xopot, ó TOV Aakóvov KGi Ó 
TOV 'AÓOnvatov : Ac 200 Tovro TOv "ApdíBeov otovraí rives: 557 
évrat 8o. Ouatpeirat ó ó Xopos eis B pépi, kai TO pev ópy(Gerou € ois Aéye 
ó AukaiósroJus, TO Ó€ kal dzroüéXerau : 1018 74 m póc oma 5 Aepkeris, 


yeopyos $vAácios" : 1208 évior vóv AdpaxXov, Í (va j] TO kiveis avri ToU 
c'atvess : V "4 Twvés dpou3aia, Xapiéo repov 6006 AéyeoÜat avrà 
cvvexOs zpos €vós : T 1090 To?bTo 6 xops 1) 0 yépov. 


The motive for these notes is sometimes complex. At Pl 748, for 
instance, and R. 51 and at many other places not only is the person speaking 
determinated, but the proper tone is suggested in which he should speak. 
As this is true in the main of Class IL, so in Class III, another important 
element in reading ka0" ozókpwriv receives attention, the person addressed. 

When an annotator says that he has derived his information from 
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another manuscript (L 1014) or other manuscripts (Av 809: L 556)), it 
should be remembered that he need not be speaking of the text at all, but 
of the marginalia in the manuseript or manuscripts consulted. The editor 
of the Lysistrata uses ev &AA«o /a turn peculiar to himself) thrice— 603 
Tüvragí:—Tüs TaGwíAs üs Tolg vekpois émeumov oi díAoi  év &ÀAÀq € 
€9pov *' às Opaypás, eis pua OÜbv 7 zopÜpet?: 1014 év 4AAÀ o Kivqoías qv 
0 Aéyov:; 1064 év GÀ X o * yevéa ac" üvri ToU * é£earu" — In the third case 
the thing found was in the fezt ; in the first case it was in the marginalia. 
But what does the comparer of copies mean in the remaining case? Had 
his *other copy" among its marginalia some 
€oT,:—kal roUro ó Kivgaías Aéyev: or was its text so written as to show 
that Cinesias spoke all three lines, 1013 1014 1015? The wording of 
the comment favours the second alternative, but there can be no certainty. 
The same doubt attaches to most of the notes in Class IV. except those in 
which a£ [3 are mentioned. 





SCHOLIA CONNECTED WITH daváyvogis kaÜ' vmókpugtv SO FAR AS IT 
DEPENDS UPON A REALISATION OF EXTERNAL THINGS 


'The information which these give is of course extracted from the plays 
themselves. The form which it often takes appears very clumsy and 
inconvenient when contrasted with the notes, compact and trim, attached to 
the text of modern plays. 


I. Scholia, equivalent to * Enters X," * Enter X, Y, Z? 

Pl 415 IIevía copo [BaXovaa p xeraa c pos XpepiAov kai BAeyinpov : 
627 ó Üepázrov € épx erat dy ye Xov Tov IIAoóTov dva [Xépavra : 822 Oíkatos 
avi)p otros mpórepov 7 evóp.evos Q OLaAÀéyeraus 1) Ó oikéris jj ó Xpepióxos : 
959 ypab)s Tís éo Tuv "Tis vpomv dpurÜdcraro veavigkov Otka.tov TOU yapeiv 

3 ^ m 5 "4 € 
a)TÓv. otros O6 mAÀovrwcas kré: 1097 Ó "Eppijs ékoy/ev kai e£eA 8v ó 
Kapíov ovóéva «pev: 1197 Oct kai omovoetv oct 1) ypaUs efBu&caro kai 
cvveuc]AÜe TQ. veavíigko : N 275 perà T)v TOU Xokpárovs evxnv 
[1 T , Z /, C^ t ^ ^ ^ 5 , ^ 
at NedéÀas mapakeAeóovrau 01)0ev. éavrais mewÜ)var. Tj Emme kai 
cvvaOpowOT vau kal ovros émtibavijvai TQ Xokpáre, kré: 889 ó6 kpeírrov 
Aóyos kai Ó Tjrrov OuaA€yovrau: 1131 éfépxerav 0. Evpejuáóns apiÜpov 
b Co 7 ^ B NS PIS " » M 
Tàs 7uépas: 1214 obTos OavewcT)s Xrpejiu0ov, llaoías, &yov ovv 
» ^ /, v" ^ , e B , e , ^ , 
a)TO páprvpa Q OuuA€yerau kré: 1303 ioTéov Ort éketvou OuuAexÜévres 
2) Y ^B € P s ^ » Lj ^ Lo. x Kore IN e € ^ R t€ 1l 
aTeAÀnAU0acu ó 0€ xopbs Ov émi Tis ovis Oufewnt kTé: l0 £ZEav- 
Üías émi Óvov mapá'yerat koÜe(ópevos éxov ézi Ov ópjuov àvádopov ómov 
7v Tà a Tpópara: 268 auro ot Dárpaxor kai érepos xXopbs eim épxerat 
ei ^ ^ , 
«ré: 1305 ór. Daívovra( wes dyopato, kpobovzes Tols OcTQÓkoOls KTÉ: 
Av 60 eis rOv Opvéov v-ako)eu oikér]s "Ezozos: 667 éraiptótov 

, ^ » » M , ^ * ^ » » 
c-póceucuv, Tà AXXa pev kekaAAozipeévov, 77jv 0€ kepaArv ópviÜos. éxov 
os à9óóvos: 801 é£7AÓov oi Oo ézrepopévou kai aÀAsjÀov. XAevá(ovres 

* zr ^ 859 » xt , T UNITE PY s 2r X 904 » , 
TÀ Gx"paTao : €£eig uv. *" lepéa. kal * abAwr)v €xov: f éepxerat 
* , , . , ^c - , 
TLS TOU]T)S (s ézl veokr(gTOU TÓAÀeuUs €ykopua Aéfov: 1337 mpóceuc: 
, 5 ^ * 5 » » € , 
T«&TO&Ào(as dkqgkoos Tà €év "Opvuw. vópuua kré: 1410 ovkoóávrys Tis 
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T€vÓuevos kai eis mv éavroU cevíav dóov: 1494 ó Ilpopufevs dzay- 
yéMe ps avroós TUVO. m vykexaAvjpévos : 1565 mpécDew Tapà Tüv 
eov, Ioceióov kal "HpokAs. Kal eis ék TOV DBapBápov 2^ 8ov: 
Eq 148 eia áyezat «ris» eis 70 Üéavpov évrepa kai KotMas KG. 
paocyewukiv rpáze(av exov : ib. dAXavros qv "Ayopákprrov etg á yeu kaà 
Ta401v : Pa 1 ó)vo eigiv oikérau Qv Ó piv Tpéber TV kávÜapov, ó ó àé 
érepos páTTew Ó "esu otv Aeyet 7pOs TÓv páTTOVTA: 236 o IlóAenos 
é£épxerai eov vpiat perroróv : 362 6 "Eppáis cA ov kal karaAav 
TÜV Eipijvqv es O50ev dvagz o pvyv kal ézi TovTQ XaÀematvev: 520 
ávqvéx01 UN Eipivy : 523 ós kai ToUT ov giv T] Eipív áveA Üova Qv: 
brroríBerau 0€ avrüs (s mópvas : 819 6 Tpvyaiós ec T. kaTeABov € eK 
TOU ovpavoU kal Aowrüv Tj] Olk(Q. 7 nsiác as TÜv KÓzOV Ov vzécTI) Oupyeiraa : 
L 319 yvaikes TiVES tOpodopotcat 7 mapakeAecovraa dA Xi uus" ai 
ó€ ÀAovraí eigiv €v Ti dkpozóÀev: 321 viv éo Twv TjpiXÓpiov TO A€yov eK 
yovaukàav cic epxopévov üvoOev (va. kai TO VOop avrOv koaXxéog ww 
dvoOcv* 70 0€ dÀÀo fjpeXóptov €£ dvópOv kdáToÓev emepxopévov TGÍS 
€v Tj] dkpozÓÀer eis zoJuopkíav : 1216 emukopá(et Aapzáóg €xov: 
1225 eéépxerat TIS. TOV "A8nvatov dTOÓ TOU GCvpGocíiov: Ac 64 
éfíam. yàp oi cpéc[Deis s zo "Ex[Jarávov keka AA ug pevot jus eoi 
ILepouk) mó)us : 94 us reparós 71$. yeAotos eg kevaa pévos Kü.l 
ó6aApov exo €va ézi mavTós TOU mpogórov : 395 ToU AukatozóA0os 
kpoócavros Tiv Bépav Eipizi (óov Kq$wodoov vzakovei: 434 eyayev 
ó Üepázov và pákw: 729 px .L Meyapeós Tis" oikeía O6 mávv 1) £vvou 
KQl OlKTOV peri TewOv yàp fj«et Kal TÓS Üvyorépas TA Oui TÓV 
)Aupàv eis Xotpovs avrás exuparícas : 860 épxerat Tuis dvi)p Onfaios 
Kapv TÜv Ópov év TQ Bac Tá(ew. 7D dopríov 0 éjepev kaí dnjsw ** taro 
"HpaxAijs " : 862 (864) perà TOU Onfaíov vTo0ÀÀoi avAqQrai 1ÀÓOov eis 
Tàs Üjpas ToU AwarozóAu40os : 959 épxerac Aapáxov GyyeXos A€yov 6 ri 
Emepajev Aápa.xos gviv Y, ópa.Xpa.ts kal érépa à: 1018 épxerat àvi]p 
" AUqvatos, yeop/ós, dzoÀégas a UvTOU Tüs Bóas Adela vro TOv Bowràov 
Ocópuevos ToU AukosozóA400s. Aa[Betv TÍjs eipijvijs zpos € ér9: 1048 épxerot 
ávijp TuS mapávvpdos Bae rá(ov Kpéa TO Aucatoz ó MOL 5 mapá TLVOS vvpdíov 
kai aiTel avTOV Aafeiv €v Dysío pakpoóv cs eipivis ÓTOS KTÉ: 1056 
épxerau vvpdeirpu. Oeopiévij AukatozóAt008. Kal A€yovaa. órL émepé pé 
TS vópe oenOi vat cov mvpós 70 Aa[lév Tíjs eipuüvygs Ómos . . . kodóv 
óc eia épxera: TO TpÓcwTOV TS vvpeevr pías : 1071 épxerat Ts Ka. Av 
eis móAepov Tóv AápaxXov: 1084 épxeTaL yyeXos kaAQv TOÓv Aukaió- 


voÀiv ézi Oetmvov: V 164 viv máÀw Oi ToU Oueriov $atverat avo 
apo. Tv KazrvoOoxv : 1388 yvvij 7is oBpwrpévg vxo Tov yépovros Oeira. 
TOU vioU BonBfjrar a avr): Ec 1 IHpa£o-yópa Axvov £xovaa. 7 po- 


épxerai: 88 yvvi] épxerac dépovza épi& kai Éfaívovca avrá: 976 4 
ypovs c£eAMBotiao. 

Cp. épxera. Pl 227: Ac 163: V 224: 1A0ecv Pl 1199: Pa 280: 
L 982: 4kev Pl 227: é£jA0ev Av 673: 682: éfeAqAó0e Av 103: 
eiccA0etv L 1093: ko7eA00vca. L 684. 

In lieu of direct statements that a person enters at a definite point in 
the action, the commentators sometimes indicate afterwards that his presence 
on the stage is implied. This is normal i in the case of kd Tóc ora— 

Pl 891 TO Gcvkojávr] émeraí Tis OgT€ paprvpelv : N 1485 
OoUÀos avTo0: R 297 iepéos TiwOs dàkoÀovÜov a)TOU pépvmQra. : 
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608 ovónara ToforOv ap[ápev: ib. Ovópara Oo$Aov: 965 O0vópara 
9o$AXov : Àv 657 Oóvópara TOv oikerQOv TOV perü TOv Tpüs Opvifas 
, , , , ^ ^ , £^ , , , 
&dukop.evov : L 321 óvópaTa yvvawov TOv €v 7j àkpozoóÀev: 494 pos 
^ , € ^ 35 € VA € ^ 
Tiva TOv Oguocíov vmQperQüv: 908 oikérgs 0 Mavis: 956 ós Üvyarpos 
a)TrQ émopuévys: 1lll4 ós mpós Twa éfvmyperovpévgv 3v kaAet AwaA- 
Aoyíiv 1216 8e6 voetv óri mwps T»)v Ovpopbv Aéye: : Ac 54 ToUTOo 
5 , € € , 
eis TÓV mpvráveov kKeAeóov ék[jaAetv Tov "ApdíÜeov os pw): 
133 ó xcpvá kaAÀet0 &AAov mpeo[hevr)v éA0óvra zapà ZXwvráAkovs kré: 
V 248 mapémovra( avrois Taí0es Aóxvov dépovres: 398 xAd0ows 
Tivi mapakeAeverau maíew avróv: l951 órw. Ovopa Üepámovros Xpvaós: 
1434 zpós TÓv kAqTiüpa: T 760 évrabO0a dazéüokev 6 '"Apwrropávgs 
TO Óvopa Tís yvvaikOs 3s Tpmace TO mauóLov, 1jTo. Tóv ac kóv, Ó kyeurijs : 
1009 ópg Evpurtónv pocióvra : Ec 300 ópg avópas mpocióvras: 
» , 
730 óvopa. óovAxs. 


II. Scholia corresponding to * Exit X," * Exeunt X, Y, Z^ 


Pl 934 os $vyóvros ToÜ per abvroU páprvpos: N 1246 79 
péprvpí $wqouv ó Oavewm)s eimeXO0óvTos rov Xrpejid0ov: 1303 (eTéov 
ÓrL €kelvo. OuuÀexÜévres. ümeAnAó0ao Ó 06 xopós àv éri Tris akqvis 
krTé: 1508 os TOv duAocópov devyOóvrov Oi T0 mp: R 268 
quom gw ot B&rpaxoi kré: 512 ToUro Aéyev kpaTrOv avrOv OÓ Auóvvaos 
Ka [7 C 'vyXopav avTÓYV eia cA ctv KTÉ : Av 1469 àvaxopu1cavros 
avro0 TOUTÓ dwow : L 437 és ToO Onpoaíov $eíyovros: 461 os 
TOV dvOpQv medevyórov: 944 ToUrTÓó dusiuv iva máAuv dméÀOm: 951 
ToUTO eipnkvia 7) yvvi) imei: 952 6 àvyp àz eAÜosans TÍs yvvaukOs 
00jpera.: 1942... 5 pev Apr vro eis Aaxeaípovo Qxero: T 1199 
V ET Man avTQ Tupetv TV yépovra, aros 06 eim épxerau perà Tis 
opxopíoos : 293 os avToU T)v Ó00v exei ÜcXovros ameAÓ0etv o(av 
aT 1] ÀAOov ot mepi 70v Evpurtóqv : Ee 946 ravra eizoUoa. eim épX erat. 


III. Scholia containing deductions from the text respecting the actual scene 
represented. and, the ** garnishing" of the stage. 


N 201 e$atpav Oeíkvvow cp. 869 : R 180 év 7y vat yàp 0 Xdpov 
Aéyev: 268 8e? voetv 6s oi [árpaxow $mÓ okqvQv eicw àAÀX ook &v TQ 
$avepo KTÉ : Av 920 éco TÓmOs Terpó0ns: 062 (os Tis Ilpókvs 
évasrokpvmropievijs 7 Bp: Pa 224 éc7iw T( kal &vrpov émi rijs a'kqvijs : 
L 195 ézei kai 7) à doris vrTía Tí(Üerav: 201 os peyáAgs ovaqs Tíjs kAtkos: 

Ac 63 ór. wkovres dzo Ilepoióos TaOs €xovres éAqAó0aoi: 257 as 
€erl OÓxÀov mojmevóvrov a)70v(): 418 ós mpokewiévov TOU Tpocomov 
Oivéos : 427 €KeLTO yàp Kai 7 Àyríov TÓ TOÜ BeAAepodóvrov TpÓG'OTOV : 
435 raUTd nrw emel moAsrpyra. 1) jv rà prae kTÉ ; T 778 muwákta, € 
?jgav àvake(ueva : ib. ziváku. yàp ?)mav €v TQ Lepo kai àzo roorov AaBov 

e 
KT€. 
IV. Schol?a concerned awith, the dress, the appearance, the attitude 
of the persons. 


Pl 80 àeí évvoetv Tóv IlAob0rov pvzOvroa kol Tazewüv OÓvra TÓ oXÜpa : 
842 (rpuBdviov o zxaXaiov ijiTiovy Towbrov yàp ó oikérgs asro0 e[Báa-ra(ev : 
1199 ór. vy) ypabs zow(Aa 15ÀOev éxovoa tu&ri.: cp. 22 : N init. 
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mapemvypadn: g'vykekaA vppiévos kai kaÜeó0ov vzoríÜera, eira àvakaAv- 
Vápevos KaL So Tv kepa iy moujras TOU mepu ipao : 11 pipayrá- 
pevos TO oXipa. TOU veavigkov ó mpeaDorgs órrzep éketvos ékáÜevó ev : ib. 
ámog rpadeis Kal avTOS meupara 058ev kaÜOece eykp? ^as TÜ)V Ke Aq 
TOÍS mepuB ipa : 184 ós dvÜpazrov popdàs. pa exóvrov po yes : 5 
187 eiceAÜGv yàp eOpev rovs wepl Xokpárqv k&rw vevovras émi avvvoías : 
734 óe0 yàp avrüv kaÜéCeo Üas €xovra TO aiOotov: 761 os C KeTTÓJEvos : 
1031 év ávüpav yàp cxüpar. eimx09oav (0 0tkacos Ayos KG Ó &owos) : 
ll71 ós éx Tíjs àok5meos OXpiácavros : R 2" ézávo yàp Tov Ovov 
kaÜBe(ópevos ó oikérgs éBdora(e TD àvádopov: 46 édópe: Aeovrijv (va 4 10 
6s "HpakAgs: 298 eiye yàp oxjpa "HpakAéovs 0 Atóvvaos: 308 zvpbs 
yp "v Ó iepevs karà dou: Av 20 ós Tov koÀow? kexqvóros: 43 
Tà Tpüs Üvcíav kopí(ovgw iva oikícavres émi Tj iOpóce! Üíowouw kTé: 
ib Aí8vpós $w«oiw dpvvrüpu TOv Opvéov avrovs acTá(ew, avri ÓmÀov 
piv Tb kavotv kré: 50 ós àvo abris vevoíags émí Tiva viAOov TÓTOV:15 
61 émei zpómwmov ópvéov erobyrev Ó bmokpuri]s €xovros 70 pápdos 
kexqvós : 93 (érej ópórt Tv éevqv yu TOU "Ezoros karom Airrovrau): 
» ^ 
€07. yàp 7j] vTepóme, TÜ ópveov kaüTÓzvKVOV KkQL y €xov ükpas ev TQ 
Aóo : 94 érel y ovs € €xeu 6" Exoy: 103 mapógov üvÜpur os eei Bet 
po] exov TTepó. m Àv Tis kepaAs ópvuBos € eTepopievijs : 672 eis o£v yàp Ai]yet 20 
1) keia.a] às oeMaos: 613 os év vpeAn yàp 7 poo-wzetov ei ev € éxovaa.: 
682 éf9AÓev éxovsa avAóv : 861 éouev ó avÀqr1]s Ova keváo at eis kópaka.: 
1163 7v yàp «pvrapós» àzo 1o 1) koviáceos os azó TOv épyov ov: 1203 
TÀ. zTepd. OLazémraTaL Os KGmar: ib.Órt xe mepukepa aav Tv TÉéTOgOV ós 
"Eppijs dyyelos óv; 13€4 £9 Yóppaxos: kaDoz Mie avrüv Tj] MéV v TÉpvyL Os 25 
dam (ou, TQ 0€ mAdkrpo 6 ós Eie, 79 € Aódo ós mepucepa Aat." Aíóvpos ó€ 
dvi pev Ts mTépvyos docída 8(óociv avro, üvri 06 ToU mAkTpov £dos : 
1410 ds cvavíos exóvrov T oXijpo. Ts dróreos TV opvéov : 1416 zpbs TO 
ferrrapóv xai ToiKíÀov ToU ipaTíov avToU: 1567 roUTO Aye, TO BappBápo 
.. . 0S OUK éztT1Oe(os vepurTeAXopévo Tiv éa0ra. GÀX éz dpwrepà. zepi- 30 
BaXXopévo : Pa 4 zírvpá Twa párrovgiv 0i oikérau: kómpov yàp 
$vpüv àzíÜavov: 437 ocxowíos yàp avr)v karaxocÓeirav aveiAkov: 
480 óc. é0c0evro kal mepiékewrTo avro(s Té0a.: 566 vorca. Oei TOv xopbv 
v $ópas éxovra ais BovXokoroürt : : 886 wpós Tv Ocopíav Aeye. $épovaáv 
Tiva. eipijvis kal yeopyías ap[oAa : : L 293 év XÓrpo TÜUp eixXov Ov 35 
ávÜpakóv : 748 zepucepaAalay. eixev óme Ooketv. kvetv : 982 Ourerapiévos 
yàp qABev : 1020 yupvos yàp LE 1023 óc. dàzeüvcavro korà TOV Yyovoukov: 
1093 é£ ob of Xov ÓrL. perà TO eigeAOetv ámeyvpyabOyrav $opruküs TávV : 
Ac 97 2 óéppara. éfnprupeva. éxovTos ToU p.ómTakos avTOU kai TÍjs 
fis KGL OUTOS ékevagpiévov. yéXoros xápw : 188-25. &Auaívovro € 40 
kal ameríAAovTo ol Opees TÀ Gioia kal drove vppiéva éXovaw aUTÓ : 
163 óet voetv óT. ék TOV dypàv épxerat €xov qopríov g'kopóüov kré: 326 
VíaBov avÜpákaov m pocevijvoxev ov duo caia eva. TOv '"Axapvéov Távv 
KüpAKGTOTO : 410 $aívera,. yàp émi Tíjs c«qvijs peréopos : 412 otras 
abTOv ea kevorrotig ev €v ,Paktous kaDe(ópevov kai zoi00vTo Tàs TpayQO(as : 45 
574 ós ToU Aapáxov éxovros évrerviopévi 7 dcT(O. l'opyóva: 794 
or. oí. Meyapeis Aempoi 70 apa. mpUS. ovs améveraa : 869 eBáa rae yàp 
Qopriov yAÀ)xovos : V 224 ere) ó xopos TOV yepóvrov épxera: ós 
c Q]kes Orem kevaa pvo Kal KévTpov SXovai: 820 eia kopítet TLiVÁKLOV €V Q 
yeypoappévos éariv 6. Aókos: 841 vóv Tà pév cpóccwza. KvVOV €égTL, TÀ à 50 
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T páypro T0ÀvTUKÁ eráye yàp Twà kAÀézT4v kré: 12919 daíveras óri 
mpos TO crópar. yóvora. €xov. kaTekÀ(0n : T 693 káUnraa ezi [opo 
(0s ikereiov T] a.kcs TiVOS vyárpuov, aíverat 606 doküv éxov: 730 
")p«béea ra às zra40tov kal vroó)parao. € exe ó àckós: 903 éze7) £vpyOcis jv. 


V. Seholia, in. which the principal movements of the persons on the stage 
are deduced. from the text. 


Pl 75 TovTó aw azoAccavres aróv : 930 év óc E améOvcav : 
1052 ()$ TOU veavig Kov v poc jépovros 71)v 6400. avT1] : N 18 8e yàp Tóv 
oer TÜ "poc Ta.XÉ€v TOU G.L KG dio TV Aóxvov kai GoUvat TO [BuBAcov: 
€revra Kai ópg eis TO BuBAov KQl OUTO | Aeye TOUS Davewrrds : 58 kaAÀei 
TOV Tai00 maa tov cAetv Tis kAris € ijs üvékevro rei avróv ám e àv : : 
184 memoGke TÓ mpocTaXÜtv à Ó QuAórodos. Ka dvéo£ev Tàs Üípas, ó 0€ 
eimeA ov kTé: 260 Tü0Ta pév Aéyov Ó Zokpárqs A(Üovs zaparptov 
vopivovs kal kpovov pos aAXijAovs o vvaxyayv TÓ àzO TOUTOV Opacpara. 
D&AAec Tóv mpeo Bórqv G.UTO(S kaÜdzep Tà epeta Taís ovAats oí Obovres : 
261 BaAAópievos y9p o vpea[Dóris 71) zavráX; àxoceterav 0U 0 zapakeAee- 
TOL G)TQ péVew : 267 TGpem vy padii- Our Aaciácas 7 yop TO (pióriov mepuBáA- 
AerÜaí $us avr0 ÜtAew vmép To cerea Oa. : 497 dGo-ep ézi TOV 
jvovévov  TÀ Avorijpua aTo00gQL. avTOV Tv erÜiyra. .BosAerau : 696 
ekáÜwrev avrov éri ToU ágkávrov: 731 épxerat us LA ém. avTÓv Ó Zokpárqs : 
743 0$ QUTOÜ Kwovpvov Oià& TOUS KÓpeus : 746 ós evOvpajÜe(s TL QVÍO TOTO. 
KG. poa: 932 raÜ)rá uw eziAa [D ópevos ToU peupaktov : : 1104 75 ipómuov 
6.0071v tva e)xXepOs a)vropoAQjoy pos a)roós: 1146 ÓbAakov avro 
eziótüootv  üÀdírov kTé: R 174 dzocTpéjera, avroUs Ó vekpüs gu) 
povAópevos c'kevi]opety kré; 969 zopa[BáAXovat TQ TÀoíp: 986 ó0ev 
aig vera TOU Vódov, eketÜev Aye Kal mpo[BáA Xe : 301 cobro éuacuw 
TapExe (s 7 poepxopvov GOTOU mpórepov, ó O-wTÜev ToU Lepéos Ovros: 479 
tüev 0 EavÜO(as Ou rv $ó[Jov dmomariravra. T0v Adóvvaóv dwouv: o$Tos 
Tí Oc0pakas ;: 484 Aappáve yop Auóvvgos 5 Tiv xetpa TOU EavÜ(ov Kai 
mpocrí8naw eis TOv cpokTÓv: 484 TíOnow yop Tiv cTÓóyyov eis TO aióotov 
aUvTOU y€AoTOs Xápuv : 529 xparet Tóv EavÜO(av ó Adóvvcos : 645 ziÜavov 
TÜv ZavÜ(av mporov TU T€ Üa.* m poazoteirat yotv p) air OáverOa. 
Aéyov: **ovO. épol Ookeis" : 646 ós pi] oia Üavópevos kai avr0s 0. Auóvvaos 
Aeyev * qTÓT€ p€ ervijas X 659 doe mpoozroebrat air ópevos Ó Auóvvaos : : 
1504 imos aXowiov (Ong avTQ Ó IIXosrov c pos d'yxyóvqv 1] Tv TOL0UTOV 
gt su BoXov Üavárov : Av i (os €v dzÓTTQ Til oevüpov TiLVÓS ÓvTOS kGi 
TOU KOÀOLOU .gupatvovros. KQT. éKetvo mopefer Bu 23 ós 09 $Oey£fapévas 
avTis: 66 ds v-0 TOU OCovs dzomaTyqcávrov vro rovs zÓ0as: 87 (QOv yàp 
Tüv O0o0Àov xexqvóra édo[j0n: 668 &pa Aéyov VqAaóq abrQv: 935 ó 
IIew0ézoipós. got perà. TÓ dzoOícacÜa. TOv iepéau: 1018 Gpa 06 Aéyav 
TÜTTE€L avTÓv: 1029 pamícas. «vTOv Tavra Aéye: 1399 7 pos &AÀov Aéyet 
TOTTOV TÜV Mavijv : 1397 TOUTO A€yov ó Ó ILew'8craipos zaíe. avróv: 1401 
ézei) kwet avróv (s ioXvov óvr&. TQ c'OpaTU Àéyec óc ** xaptevra. écooía c" ; 
1461 eizàv TraUTGa TÜTTEL QTÓV : 1503 kekaAvppévos àv ekkaJsrerat kai 
óp& avTOv Ó mper Dórrs : 1508 . . ó/(wciv Ó€ avro ToUTo (mkidOevov) tva 
kay avTOV kai pai) ópaOj vzo ToU As: Eq 113 póvos yop 
yevópevos Kai poker Ko vópevos bd; érépov dÓeégTepov zívei éos €ketvos 
exp TOUS xpyopovs: 157 memoüukev Ó cpocéra£ev : Pa 18 ravra 
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eizüv mpogdépe. TO dyyetov évÜa é$pa: 82 erue os TO kavÜdpo 
Tovro Àéyev: 96 pneréopos àv ézi TOU kavÜápov TavTd dusv: 234 voetv 
üet TOv Tovyatov dTÓ TOU kavÜdpov ázropepikóra TAUTA Aeyew : 249 
&4pua -pácov ep[4AAov Tra)T& $wov: 246 &pa Tavra Aéyov ó llóAepuos 
, , 5 ^ , er N ^ eR^ € . , E] 
ckópo0a [iAAeu eis Tv Üveíav 00ev kai TO éf5]s kTé: ib. akópoOa ép- 
BáAAev Tavra Aéyev 5 yàp kré: 250 Tavra mávra mapemvypadn] éaTw: 
b ^ 5 , NS , , ^ n LÀ ^ , , ^ 
Tvpüv O€ éu[B&AAev XukeAías péuvyrau* moÀvs yàp éket Tvpós: 252 eimov 
ToUro ó llóAenos TO péÀ« ets Tav ÓÜveíav BáAAXev: 423 «mapemvypadnj: 
e^ * 3 ^ , ^ , 5 z: 
TObTO yàp eirov duáAgv xpvaiv Occ avro ven. See vol 2 Llc»: 465 
r , E * N S » , ^ € 
6s $uÀozóAÀeuo! ovx etAkov: 508 Tovs pév üÀÀovs mávras TOU ÉEAÀkew 
dzécTQcev ó "Eppijs, Tots yecopyois póvois émvrpéjas: 682 amooTpéjeros 
3 , ^ t€ , M E € » , , ^ ^ 
dKOUCQOCO TOU Yzep[BóAXov TÜ Ovopa. 1) Eipijvy : 706 píav TàV gvveAOova v 
7j Eipüvg vp)s yápov aérQ O(O0ccw: 879 e(s TOv otkerOv Tà icX(a TÍ]s 
Ocopías karaAap[áve kai ejámrera mepubépov Tv ÓOdkTvAÀov: 879 
ez vruuG Ó Oeo ór1s 6s &mTopévo TOV ic xíov avríjs: 892 os dmozvevparwráais 
€ ^ ^ , ^ e 3 ^ , AN 3 P1 € £ 
Kré: 969 karaxet 0€ avTOv VOop ézi yéAwTt kai ovOevós érépov: L 83 
Os ékeí(vgs djapévgs avrjs: 88 mronévg 08 avrov ToUrÓ dw«ow: 91 
ámTouévQ TOv Ovo dceov ra)0T& dwuov: 125 os dqówÜecOv avrQv kai 
^ , ^ ^ , s 5, €. ^ ^ 5 5 " 9A. 
peraoTpadewrüv émi TQ Aóyo: 240 OoAÀoAvfasov TOv é€v GkpomoAe. 
yovaukQv : 294 $vo& TÓ OTÓpATU : 304 Qvod mát: 314 ós dmoÜcpevos 
Àeye TÓ £5Aa : 460 ós 7j" keupévov aUTÓY : 539 eig yet avràs Opxov- 
p&vas LL TÓ gk : 748 .AmTopievi) Tíjs yacTpos. aris TooTÓ do. : 893 
(S aUTOU ósrropévov avis olo xpós : 929 va mpockepaXaíav avTQ 
0j: 987 Ou 7D ai0oiov avro0 péya eivau éférewe TO (piov T) Xepí: 
1020 ór. a7e0vcavro kaTà TÓv yvvaukQv : 1027 Oí0ocuv av) OakToÀLOV 
tva, e£eveykq) Tiv epar ioa. ToU o$Ó0aApo?: 1239 Tv yàp Oo Üepázov 
Lac KOpT(CGS QvTOUS Tl) Aaparát : 1247 rovs a:9Aovs vog ó Aákov: 
1274 mapaó(óec. Aovróv perà Ta)ra Tois pév Aákoci Tàs Aakatvas, 
Tols € "A8nvaíois Tüs ópoqiiAows : Ae 95 és epiBAémovros €v 
KÜKkÀQ TOU sper [Bevroi KG, d£ woparuk os tóvros: 163 óet VOeiV ÓTL €K 
TÓV dypv épxerau Aukatóz. exov Qopríov. cKopóO0ov kal emipeáeraa 
vz0 TOV Éévov ós éketvov AwuuwrTóvTOV kai ópzagóvrov TÀ d'kópoóa. : 
239 7pós oÀcyov xpóvov brocTe(Aag0a, [joóAovrau tva LJ m poioóp.evos 
ó a movóodópos oiyy : 326 Tavra. y9p Aéye Tiwüs TOv '"Axapvéov 
&pmágas koóduwov yepóvrov PEE BosXeras ie Ora Xpijaaa Oo, : 346 
dvae'Tpeoópievou dmori.vággovgt TOUS XuTOvas dmroOeuvóvres. is jo] oevo 
TOV À(Üov eykekpupupiévov &Xovat : 767 Ó "Acres kpep.áaras Tv caióa, Ó ópg 
70 aiüoiov avTíis kai epoTQ epi avrov kré: 1120 Kporret kai €Àkeu TOU 
6óparos Tv ÓÜWkqv: V 3209 dzoco[jobe. Tv yépovra: 251 apu. 


IO 


15 


20 


25 


30 


, ^ . MN 5 / n 
KóvOvÀov TQ ai0Gpío O(0ocuv Ow, TO veorrepov ovra pi) $povri(ew : 408 40 


ámobvadpevot 01660g0u TOUS zGXÓLOLS TÀ. LJL GT L0. tva. ópx ijr ovra. evkóÀos: 458 
TOUS Xdijkas dzeAavvovsu. coUo e Aéyovres : 961 ós ypvrróv OeOmkóTos 
Aóyov ToU dmoAoyovpvov kvvós : 993 pupeiraa TOUS €V TQ Oca Ty] pbao 
kré: 995 ós TGpeuL.Evov a vTOD Yvxpàv vOop aire: 1136 KQ.LVÓV 
AapBáver iprcov : 1373 ua TOU yépovros eiÀndev Tàs 0g00s: 

'T 961 oTpópuo. 0(0mcww avro: 689 6 knóeaT1]s óprrá(et moray pias 


yuvekós KG koradebyeu €v TO lepo A€yov 2... Qvri 0€ maiíov GO KÜV 
otvov Aapávew kTé : 756 TOÜDTO pa eimàv ek Xéeu TOv otvov Ó kroer m1] 
€v TÓ Bop : Fri e At ek xéas otv TÓV otvov xapiGerou avTi TÜv QcKÓV : 


778 mívakes yàp fjcav év mà iepQ kai dm Tovrov Aa[jov vypádew xai 


50 
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LT TEL «orüs AÀéyov kTé: 781 os *Ebpvztó zi á$ov év à TO p ésí(: ib. 
f y p USER 
€v TQ dew TO ToU Evpurtóov vo à TOUTÓ Ot: 915 rara Aéyet 
p p 
P edes avrO kai DovAÀópevos ékdvyetv: 1003 ToUTo O6 eUróv AÀéov 
3 e , PN o * m4 , ^ , e * , 
«vrüv émidtyye:: 1217 0 xopós eéumai(e. TQ XZkv0g iva p Oukov 
karüÀd[U avroós kré: 1223 (s a)roU Tv 00v éke(vQv ÜéXovros 
aTeAÜetv otav àz5AO0v oi zepi TOv KEvpurtónv : Ec 100929 Tob)To ÓTL 
^ », ^ » l C // p ^ ] 5, ^ ^ 

UO'TE€ppOs avTOU eLXero 6s kpedypa.: 1076 Oo yàp avrov karetyov. 

p yàp 


VI. Scholia indicating minor gestures and the lake. 


Pl 257 Oekrwos: 895 s ocdpawópevos ToU0TÓ doi: N 141 
€ ^ , ^ cC! p p à ?] ^ , 
éuvrüv Oe(kvvgu: 201 adaipav Oeikvugu.: 392 cvvayayov rovs OakroAovs 

^ —- e. . [4 IN] , z ^ , , » , ^ - m€ P ^ 
«ci rovro: 653 Oeikvvai rv péyav OákrvAov aigXpOs: 878 OeucrikOs 
&vri TOU pukpóv: 1473 OewrikOs, TO év TQ dpovrwTQupío pauxávgpa : 
1483 os ToU '"EppoU àvaveicavros: R 40 ó Aivvcos veveu mpós TOv 
— " , M , /, E Q5 D, N 7 
RavÜ(av: 139 cvváyov rovs OukróAovs $ucí: 657 émápas Tiv TTÉpvav 
Oewvóev: 783 Oeíkvvouv (s mwpós TO Üéarpov: 918 Oe(kvvgu yàp càv 
Aic xoAov capóvra. : Av 443 rv mpokTóv yàp Oeuvós duoi: Eq 
163 75 yàp Ücarpov avTQ ÓOeíkvvGt : Pa 142 T0 aióotov. Octkvva 
maí(ev: 549 TQ oid QakríAo a'vvappóa-os Tóv péyav kai mÀw4£as 
epvppite : 891 75 aidofov Oeíkvvauv avT]s: 899 Oekvos Aéye: 

L 863 75 ai8otov Oe(kvvouv : 937 do.: 991 do.: 992 do.: 1087 Oe(kvvow : 
Àc 40 OewTukOs : lll ós pj) owvviévros avTOU Oeíkvvgi TQ ÜakTUÀ 
«3 S» Aé S [1 ^» Du ^ P3 5 ^ 
ej.ol €yov kai *Tovrovi": 114 ézévevoev gerà TO epiyew Tiv 
KepaA4v: 367 óOe«kvos Tüv OákrvÀov TOv pakpóv Aéyev: 768 TO ai. 
Oetkvugt Ti]s va400s : 910 OeuriKkOs : 1927 TÓóv àcKOv Oeikvvat : V 250 
Tüv OákrvAov óeíkvvouv íva gd) kápijas (org: 858 -TÓ ai. Oc(kvvou: 
987 Tv TerpvzQuévqv a)rO ÓOe(kvvgoi Wipov: 1065 Oexvóovsi. ovs 
, , , ^. * 5^ ^ 
KpoTdádovs : T 1114 óe/kvvauv avro 79 atO0tov. 

That the motive for some of the notes determinating pronouns was 
ambiguity is undoubted, e.g. Av. 1751 60e:—0 Zevs 059Aovóri 17) 0 IIewe- 
rawpos AafBov Tijv BacíXeiav : V 843 aurO :—(1) 79 zaTpí, 7) (2) aXTos, 

' L4 , ^ ^ , ^ N » Nr EE 

Tovs k)vas: Pl 263 av$T00:—(1) roU eimeAQetv, (2) rozikóv TO émíppupa. 
On the other hand, the fact that pronouns of the second person are 
normally determinated by giving the name or the names for which they 
stand in the vocative ease seems to suggest that these notes are sometimes 
at least aids to the reader ka0" vmókpiuiv.  "lhere is, for example, little to 
choose between such a note as Pl 504 jerà go0:—6O llevía, and such as 
Pa 961 ceíov gi Taxéos:—mpbs TO iepetov Aéyew — Further, pronouns in 
-í themselves suggest OeukrikOs—Pl 44 Tovro(:—T09 llAoóro, $«qoí: 54 
€vÜaO0L:—eis  AeAdooss. Indeed, the two forms of note are actually 
combined at N 1473 Tovrovi TÓv Otvov :—ÓOeikriKkOS* TO év TO dpovrwrTy- 
pio puQxávqgpa. "The case of ó Oeós, ó àvjp, TO zpüypa, rovpyov, and 
the like, is somewhat different. "The intention there is probably to guard 
against ambiguity. 





l So P1788 à jí(Nrar' àvópàv, kai c, ^ hand — Pl 418 éouás:— XpeuóNov kai 
kal có:—üO IlIXoüre kai G& dvep kal à BXeyiómuov: L 1220 butv : — rois 0carais : 
BAeytóuue: L 599 c0 0£:—6o llpófovNe: — V 975 dé :— rv *yépovra. 

1123 buets:—ó 'A05vato. On the other 
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VIL. Scholia intended to identify the person or thing addressed. 
Cp. supra, note D rrr. 


Pl 229 zpós rv Oepázovrá wow 70 (0v: — N 803 cpüs róv Xokpáruv 
ToUTÓ wow; 935 To Owato duci: 936 7Q dOlko: 959 Aéyer roUro mpbs 
TOv Oikouov: 1043 vpós TOv zaiOd usw Ort kré : 1508 zpós vOv oikérqv : 

R 171 zpós Tóv [DaaTa(ópevov vekpóv: 240 mpós rovs DaTpáxovs 
$qgeí: 521 ro Awvíso $qoí: 632 cepi 700 IlAoórovos TovrTó duo TO 
HavÜía: 874 wpós róv Xopóv: 917 wpós TÓv Aióvvoov: 992. wpós TOv 
AicxóAov ázó TOv avro0: 1451 mvpüs vóv EvpuiOqv: Av 85 mpós 
Tüv Üepázovra ToU "Ezozos Aéyew eiceA0óvra: 225  wpós dàAXdQAovs 
OmAéyovrai: 435 pós Tbv llewOéraipov kai Tóv E?eAm(óQgv dwoiv ó 
» - » 8€ * ^ 0 , € 3 ^ te^ T£ € ^ 
EzoV': àpewov 06 zpós ToUs Üepázovras (6s év Totis éf)s: 676 s ps 

^ , , ^ ^ ^ , , , ^ * / ^ 
Tijv d4xqOOóva pév Ookei Aéyew, $voukoTepov 0€ 7ives zpós T)v Mobcav 
dz0 TOU povgsikoU opvéov: 682 có OXov gáAiv wpós Tijv Motcaov: 893 
mpós Tüv iepéa Àéyeu os kré: 947 ro EveAm(ó Aéyev: 958 mTpós TOv iepéa 
$q4cí: 1311 rara zpüs rv Mavgjv Aéyev: 1329 ps dÀXov Aéyev Tí Tov 
Tóv Maviv: Eq 108 zpós yàp Tbv oivov Aéye: Pa 174 mpós TÓv 
E x , y ^ ae ^ ZN , DEN We 
ev TQ Ücárpo poxavosoiv : 726 T Eipijvy | kai T) Oeopío kai Tj 
Omópg Aéye: 886 7pós rv Oecopíav Aéyev $épovsav kTé: 961 zpbs TO 
r ^ 7 s * , , ^ c L 
iepetov Aye: L 140 zpós 7v AapzwiTO : 424 mpós Twa TOV OÓnpocíov 
vm5perQv: 878 mpós TÓv zaióa AÀéyev: 1114 ós zpós rwa. é£vzperovpévqv 


ua 


T 
un 


Tv kré: 1216 Óet voetv &s zpüs T:]v Üvpopóv Aeye : Ae 34'| mpós Tovs 20 


€v TQ Adpko àvÜpakas OwAéyerav: 1200 zpós Tàs [D] wópvas Aéye: 
V 991 mpós yv Vü$ov Aéye: 1434 mpós 70v kAÀqrüpa: 

T 726 «pis Tàs yvvatkas: 1186 mpós Tv avAqTp(On: 1187 zpós TÓ Tos 

Aéyet kr: Ec 915 vpós 77)v "pav. 


CHASPPTER III 


READING. KAO'" 'TTIOKPICIN 


AS RESTING UPON A CLEAR APPREHENSION OF THE 1)8os IN WHICH 
A THING IS SAID AND OF THE TONE AND LOOK OF HIM WHO SAYS IT 


^ ^ , t. ^ ^ , ^ ^ J , ' * ^ b] ^ ^. 
Tü TONÀà Ó' y rQv maÜQv abrGOv Ouu$opà cxmquari(ev kal TÓ cOua kal TQv uva 
vapaXNNarTÓvTOS* ÜÜ0ev kal rovs lOuoTas kal To0s BapBápovs el uj kal TüXNNa, (Ga. Tots 
vráÜeciww ükoNoUUovs ràs ueraBoNàs éxovras Oecpoüjev. : 


&AÀAÀà 07) T& u€v Trepi T 7s Urrokpiaeus Tapa^yyyéNuara m par Truiv é$XNvaprj8n, ÓavuacTOs 
0€ kal rQv T)pàwv kal TGv uer. aUToUs Umekpivovro ToXXol. 
PHILODEMUS. 


VOCAL AND FACIAL EXPRESSION 


THE idolatrous conservatism of the ypaguaTtkot has something to 
answer for. Instead of improving upon the inherited letters they 
worshipped them as though they had come down from Jupiter. 
To call them imperfect was irreligious, a menace also to the craft 
; by which they had their living. Hence a multitude of tedious 
marginalia meant to aid the reader but rather hampering him, 
most of which might have been done without, if two or three simple 
signs had been adopted to subsidise the letters. The Greeks were 
alive to the necessity for such signals; the Graeculi refused to add 
:0to those which had been invented by their predecessors, and 
greeted with a sneer the one serious effort made by one of them- 
selves! to continue the beneficent work of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium. 
In the first century A.pD. Plutarch would seem to have seen 
15 clearly the analogy ^ which produced in course of time the query, 





l1 Nieanor, fl. under Hadrian, Suid. ? IIAar. (*r. t Dbn. ii. 1235— Mor 
2598 B: nieknamed 6 Zrvyguarías Eust. 1009 0i erevayuol kal óXoNwyuol TQv 
20 11. His system was far too compli- ^ bmokpurGv kai vi) Ala. oNAáKus émrucecóLasus 


cated. It has been treated ably by L. kal dmoctóm0:s éudavrikoTepov  ToLét 
Friedlànder and O. Carnuth. Nicanor was TOv Xó*yov, ov uiv àva-ykaíav &xet Tpüs T 
actually on the track of (!). coquaívew «s TÓ pua kal rToUvoua ÓUvauav 
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IIS TSCE. III 


the note of admiration or the point of exelamation, and the dash ; 
but there is no trace of the query in Greek manuscripts until the 
ninth century, and no sign corresponding in function to (!) or to 
(—) was ever introduced at all. Indeed, the first occurrence that 
seems to be known of any sign fulfilling the same office as the now 
familiar mark of exclamation is as late as 1481.* Tt is then all 
but identical in shape with what it is now, but it is written in red, 
whereas the words declared by it to be exclamatory are in black. 
Thus to the imperfections already spoken of this other imper- 
fection has to be added, that no signal went with them whereby 
a reader could tell that a word or a group of words ought to be 
uttered with such inflexions and accompanied by such movements 
as should make known to all within sight and hearing that the 
speaker had been moved for the moment by something that had 
come within his ken. For this is in-effect what (!) means. It is 
a token that the words behind it have something in them that 
calls for gestural expression. This gestural element may be real 
or unreal, either veritable passion, genuine feeling, natural senti- 
ment, rising for a moment to the lips, or a transient whim, a 
passing capriee, an idle fancy, a piece of coquetry or fun, a mere 
pose, that cannot be said to rise at all, but is as a bubble forming 
on the surface and breaking there straightway. ^ But whether real 
or unreal, if taken at second hand as a reader must take it, the 
words whereby and wherein it reveals itself have got to be 
rendered ue0' vb7okpíaeos. 

The painstaking Isocrates—he came into the world too soon, 
for he would have made an excellent scholiast —endeavouring to 
get Philip to adopt a policy for which Philip had been working 





29 
99: 


verso of p. where the author quotes 
Valerius Maximus as commending the 


&ÀN' émíÜeróv wa, mo.kiNNovcar rv Nóryov * 
GoTep Tà GcTouxeu TowiXNNovgciw ol TÀ 


mveüpuara kal ràs 0aoUT1TGs aUTOV, ÉKTüc eus 
T€ kal cvgroAàs évíocv abrà ka0' ajrà 
gTO/Xeta TuÜÉuevo,, TáÓ5n uáXNov óvra kai 
cvuBeBmkóra kai Oi&dopàs cTotxelov, vs 
é09jNwcav oi TraXatol 0.à T&v ékkaleka (sic) 
Ppá(ovres ámoxpavrws kal "ypádovres. 

* Gardthausen Gr. Palaeogr. p. 276. 

3 [t is written thus (!-). I am indebted 
for this instance to Mr. Francis Jenkinson. 
It occurs in à note written by Ulrich von 
Ellenbog on the margin of his copy of 
Henrieus Ariminensis De Quatuor Virtuti- 
bus Cardinalibus (date uncertain), now in 
the Cambridge University Library. On the 


Romans for encouraging their wives to dress 
well, Ellenbog has written — 1481, **O 
ravensperg ! ubi uxores excellunt eunetas 
in suavia in precioso ornatu." Dr. Kenyon 
informs me that Geoffrey 'l'ory, in à book 
printed in 1529, gives a list of stops which 
he says is taken from Aulus Antonius 
Orobius otherwise unknown, and in tliis 
list is the note of exclamation represented 


thus ^. The rubrication in Ellenbog is 
significant. Marginal and interlineal notes 


and accent marks are occasionally rubri- 
cated in MSS. 
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during many years, has a foolish passage, which may have become 
well known to the king's intimates, and perhaps to his soldiers 
over their watch-fires. If his earnest appeal does not convince, 
the fault cannot lie with the arguments, Isocrates says, or with 
the order in which they are presented, but with the servant who 
reads the letter to the king. Any argument committed to the 
alphabet is always impaired, but such value as it may keep is 
certain to be curtailed, if the words are told off like figures in a 
sum by a reader who speaks unpersuasively, nor stamps upon the 
words a single mood of the writer, but has one voice for grave 
and gay, for humour and earnest conviction—avavyvyvoo ky Oé 
Tis avTOv àmiÜávos kai urnoev HMeoc évonuauwópevos, àXN. óomep 
a7apiÓuóov.  lsocrates would have had, if he might, somebody 
trained by himself to read his letter? somebody sufficiently 
interested in the theme and in Isocrates to pursue the thought 
whatever turn it might take, and to catch the spirit and temper 
in which things were said, then to do what he could by gesture 
and tone and look to make Philip believe that Isocrates himself 
spoke with him face to face. 

Here is another side of the Greek view that a man's genius 
could not be justly appraised until his works were read aloud 
xa0' vmókpicw. The relation between o7oxpisis in the reader 
and the 705 or changing moods of the author read is enunciated 
in a definition, which happens to be preserved in Longinus, but is 
no doubt in its purport the property of all? his kind—* irórpucus 
is that wherein the actual moods and emotions which come over 
any several person are represented by way of some * affection " of 
the body or of the tone of the voiee appropriate to the situation 


eonceived of" " "That the definition where it stands is concerned 





? There were crities who thought that 
Isocrates himself was no better than an 
àvayvóor9]s Tais— Hieronymus (in the 
second century B.C.) quoted by Dionysius 
(Isocr. 13) and by Philodemus (mepi ppr. 
4 9) ünotov ^oÜv eiva. TQ Ong) kal uéya 
mepÜéuevov  mpócwmov  Tai(ov — $oviv 
dduéva. kai TÓ Trois "EXNgot aviovXebovra 
kai TÀácua kai Trip ü4XNNQ» karackevmv 
ónwmyópov mepugaXNNóuevov €mi üvawyvó- 
crov -Tai00s d«viv dmo0cOpakévau yuüjre 
Tóvov wíre máÜ0os p)" Umrókpuaw Ovvauévov 
$épew. 4 

$ Eust. on ó 279 —1496 47 irokpwwogérm 
0Xa01) karà wv (7 EXévn) et kai i) karà 
cXÜLa' Ccrc yàp karà ToUs TaAXatobs 


ÜTÓKpu.cis OiáÜecis dQuvüs kal oxn"uaros 
miÜav4, Tpémrovca rQ ÜmOkeuAÉvq TpogQ 
kai Tpá'vypuart. — Aristotle without defining 
it recognised, of course, the two main con- 
stituents cx74ara and d$cevaí, and adds 
ea 0 tjres—mepi por. B 8 14 21386 a 32. 

" Long. rTéx. pyr. W 9 567 -—Sp. Ham. 
1(2) 194 bmókpwís €oTv uljumavs TOv. kar 
àA72Üeuav ékáoTo Tapurauévov 70v kal 
TaÜOv karà OtáÜegcw ocdoparos kal TÓVOV 
$wvís mpógdopov Tois bmOkeuiévous Tpáy- 
naci. The Mss. give kai óua0écecv . .. 
mpoc$ópov. I have adopted Volkmann's 
correction (Die Rhetorik, 2nd ed. p. 573). 
Finckh is here not so happy as usual, 
proposing kai ót&0ecis . . . mpóc opos. 
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with a different? sort of make-believe from that of the actor in 
a play or the reader who would represent a character as its creator 
imagined it, does not matter in the least. The stuff with which 
jTókpucis deals is always the same, being just human nature 
uttering itself in one frame or another as men and cireumstances s 
determine. If it be commonplace human nature set among 
commonplace men in an ordinary situation, then the glimpses it 
gives of itself are ordinary and commonplace. Ifit be of the heroic 
stamp, framed heroically, or belong to some person, unheroic in 
ordinary, goaded for the moment into heroism or a frenzy, ro 
passion comes into play. n the one case, the mind's habitual 
sentiments and tranquil moods, its airs and affeetations, its 
frailties and prepossessions, discovering themselves by words and 
actions, by tones and gestures, are called 7605, and in the lump 
7080s; in the other case, the soul's sudden ascents and exaltations, r5 
its sheer descents and abrupt dejections are spoken of as vá, 
or in the sum, as zrá6os." 

So far there is no perplexity. The want of any exact English 
equivalent for 7/07; makes itself felt, and that is all. But the mind 
at once trips and bogoles, and frets impotently when set phrases 2o 
and compounds crop up into which 7j8os enters, or when the 
adjective 70/«ós occurs. How is a sentence like this, for example, 
to be turned into English that does not travesty the meaning ?— 
Oevrépov 8é eiveka posa ToprjoÜo Tà karà v?) '"O6vaceav Ores 
7 co. 'yvopuuov ds 7) ámaku) ToU TáÜovs £v Tois peyáXois 25 
cwyypadebsiv kal voujrais eis. 700 éxXberau* Tocabra ryáp vrov 
rà Tpl T?» ToU 'O8vccéos 70s abro ÉioXoyoUueva oikLav:— 
olovel kej.oia vis eat 1/ÜoXoryovpévg.? | Not only are the right 
terms missing, a thing which of itself declares the drift of the 
thought contained in the Greek words to be un-English, but the 
manner in which -á0os and 7600s are attributed to the poet 
who ereates them rather than to his creatures in whom they are 
manifest, is, notwithstanding its propriety and direectness, or 
perhaps because of them, un-English also, so much so indeed 
that a deal of the difficulty experienced in getting at the sundry 
imanings of 7600s as a technical term in rhetoric may be set 
down thereto. The other word -rá8os has quite a different 
history, so exempt from incidents that it calls for little com- 


o2 


o2 


3 See detached note A at the end of the 9 See detached note A. 
chapter. 19 7epl Üy/ovs 9 fin. —184 r. 
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mentary. All the brunt of the collision between Greek and 
English falls upon 7/8os. 
It is with 48os, or rather, with 7/05 that imóxpiuis has 
most to do. "The suecess cf jvóxpicis is judged by the general 
5impression it contrives to convey of the scene upon which men 
move and speak, act and intrigue for a time; but like every other 
art, i& produces its effect by punctilious attention to details, 
interpreting faithfully by adequate instruments every feeling, 
sentiment, mood, fit of temper, caprice, air, whim, turn of fancy, 
10 every emotion or passion, as it shapes itself in words or actions; 
and at every point keeping apart and true to his proper 
character, each of all the persons whose lives are for a short 
space of time made to touch. Of these various particulars all 
are 7/85, so far at least as bvókpicis is concerned with them. A 
15 person's ordinary attitude, his character, his individuality, as 
deduced from what he says and does, is 7600s. No less every 
several manifestation of his nature, even signs of zá0os among 
the rest, which is made by word spoken or thing done is 70s. 
Moreover, from meaning any phase of human nature, passing 
20thought or feeling, pose or fancy, revealed by look, gesture, 
intonation, it is transferred to the revealing tone, to the inter- 
preting movement or posture, or to the significant expression 
of the eye. Nor is this all; 70o« may be used to denote, not the 
make-believe of the actor or the reader only, but that of a 
25 ]iving man or of a person in a play, some simulated mood, an air 
or pose assumed temporarily to catch an advantage either in 
earnest or by way of a jest. Any feeling may be put on after 
this fashion, contempt, surprise, fury, impatience, spite, resigna- 
tion, sincerity itself. They are all part and parcel of the drama, 
39 whether tragedy, comedy, or farce, in which every man is given a 
part, great or small; and so it may happen that an actor in some 
playwright's version of the world's stage, or a reader of that 
version, must act over again that which is itself a piece of act- 
ing, an hypoerisy, a counterfeit. In this use 7600s is for feeling 
35 the counterpart of eipeveía in speech. n comments upon the 
one, the other is often alluded to." ^A knot of young men, who 


! At Aesch. Eu 191 and 206 there are — 6eoís|oréprynüp €xovaat ;::—e€lpovikà s üvrl 
notes which taken together bring this out ^ 7o0 OuwrpiB?js. "The Furies call themselves 
well. Apollo addressing the Furies asks ^ 7poroycroí of Orestes, xai ràs Tporojros 
&p' ákobere | olas éoprfic &cr' ümómTvaro. — Ofjra rácÓe XNotopets ;::—7)0tkeóm av To ràs 
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had come from Pontus to see Socrates, fell in with Antisthenes, 
"who assured them év 70e. that there was in Athens a philosopher 
better worth knowing than Socrates, and took them to Anytus." 
The words actually spoken by Antisthenes—codorepós éoTiw 
"Avvros ToDÜ Xekpárovs—are an instance of eípeveía; the 
simulated belief, the humour that prompted them, is 70o«s. He 
told them as though he meant it, he spoke with well-acted 
conviction, and kept the illusion up by introducing them to 
Anytus. 

This merry mood of Antisthenes was an 7060s sremAacygévov. 
He had spoken and acted é» 70e& vemXacpuévo. f he had 
played no jest, but courteously, obligingly, like a good fellow, 
escorted the young men to Socrates, he would have acted év 7j0e 
xXpucTQG, would have shown a xpmgocóv 700s, for the time at 
least that it took him to do so. It was such natural courtesy 
and good feeling that Lysias thought would answer best for a 
young man to pretend to, who, being defendant in a suitj? had 
asked Lysias to compose his defence for him. Telling the story 
of his dealings with the plaintiff he is the most fair-minded and 
conciliatory of men. He suggested arbitration and undertook to 
abide by the award—* And if the arbitrators say you are right, 
you shall have no cause for further concern; you shall have 
there and then what you claim."  . After more to the same 
purport he expresses regretful surprise that his attempts at peace- 
making have come to nothing—* He has never yet consented to 
a meeting ! " 

Here the defendant's 7080s was just as much a pose as the 
mood of Antisthenes, and Lysias as zfozroiós, as 70uceraros, * 
could hoodwink even an Athenian jury as easily as Antisthenes 
imposed upon the young men from Pontus, and more easily than 
Isocrates could make Philip aware of the shifting currents of 
feeling that had moved him as he wrote. But a man in love 


kal rTÓ uerà Troüro os oóctv eixe *yevéata. 
T€ kal puÜTvac Né^ye. às eri óuurTàs Tj£lovv 
To)Us kowoDs éXÓeiv díNovs '**xü» Oó£ms 
&Ny05 Xéyew ékelvots, obüév cot Occ 


Üuokrplas TpomojwmoUs elmoüca., i.e. they 
speak in (grim) humour. This is their 
7/8os for the moment. 

7? Diog. Laert. 6 5. 


13 mpàs 'Apxefi&óqv ap. Dion. Hal. Isae. 
10-11—602-605 áàpx5 kéxpmrat Ort véos 
Te kal &metpos el] Tpa/yuárov kal oD0év 
Oeóuevos eis OukaoTüpuwv — elaiévat *— kal 
emiééper Távv T/0L.kQs* *éàÀ obv ee ü&uo 
ui eÜpnua. Tryeta 0a TT. t]Nulav TT. uv." 


mpa/-yuárav &àXXà Aagiw &mec rà cavroÜ*" 
kal Tà Novrü €v 7jÜe. xpqo TQ Ow£eM0Gv 
TeXevrGv émiríÓqau* ** rar. éuo0 mpokaXov- 
uévov obüerrmor T70éNqae avveMOeiv." 

14 Hermog. W 3 3831— Sp 2 371. 
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takes himself seriously, so that Hermogenes in Xenophon, when 
he shared in the conversation at the symposium, must have 
spoken unaffectedly év í(Xapq 7j0eu if indeed he was in love, as 
Socrates declared—" The pensive brow tells its tale, the serenity 
of the eye; he argues modestly, speaks softly, and has an AIR of 
perfect happiness." 

With the phrase év» 70e. it is most unusual for a defining 
adjective to occur. There is, however, in Hyperides a manner 
of speech almost equivalent to £v evovóaío 7j0ew and this illus- 
trates admirably the passage in Aristotle quoted above p. 100 8 
(TO avrà 70«) and illustrates also what Isocrates says about 70s 
in his letter to Philip—Hyperides 5 1 raóT' éXeyev arovóátova 
ve TQ ijÜe. kai ojvvovca rovs ueyíoTovs Opkovs— This she said 
with an earnest air, yet perhaps, like the air of Antisthenes, 
pure make-believe. ^ Accordingly, taking one thing with another, 
I have little doubt that in the fourth century b.c. the expression 
év je. was familarly employed without a qualifying adjective 
in nearly the same way as it is employed by seholiasts, who 
almost always leave the reader to make out what the mood 
precisely is to which they call attention. How this might come 
about ean be almost caught from a line in the comie poet Damo- 
xenus.? A boy is playing ball, and the onlookers exclaim— 
7? 9 e)pvÜuía, ro 0. 1700s, ?; rá£is 9. óow * Gracefully done! what 
a way he has with him! what style ! " 

Nobody knows or can know the subtleties of the speech 
which these vivacious Athenians had been making a plaything 
of for ever so long. It is possible to get but an inkling now of 
the significance of one or two charming Attic turns out of each 
dozen; and when by some vile accident any one of these has 
become part of the scholiasts or the rhetoricians' jargon, its 
veritable meaning is scarce likely to be recovered. There are 
several scores of these Attie words glibly used by literary crities 
in this age, which, if they have any live meaning at all when 
applied to languages differing greatly from the language which 
they were at the first intended to interpret, have one which a 


15 (jony 8 3 obx ópüre ds oTovüalau — was—év rQ Tt TpárT€w kai Xévyew éQaívero 


Lev abroÜ ai ójp/es, drpeués 0€ TO Üuga, 
uérpuou. 0€ oi Xóvyot,, Tpaeim 0€ 7) dwvi, 
iNapóv 0e TrÓ 7)00s ; 

16 Apud Athen. 115 B. As the nar- 
rator proceeds he divulges what the 7600s 


|répas Ti káAXNovs, dvOpes: oUr' dkkoa| 
&umpocÜev oU0' éópaka Toirgv Xxápw. 
It is the bright and joyous mood or air of 
one who, like Hermogenes, is conscious of 
admiration. 
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Greek would be at a loss to understand. This fate at least has 
not overtaken év 7j0e& the invention of the note of admiration 
having transferred to the printer the duty of dealing with words 
spoken é» 78e words uttered $n « tone and with am air——of 
surprise, of pathos, of scorn, of feeling, of reproach, of remon- 
strance, of jubilation, of malice, of interest, up the scale of 767 
and down, through every degree of fugitive sentiment and shifting 
emotion, whether actually felt or merely simulated." 

There is evidence, however, that the Greek-speaking mongrels 
of the Empire, the 'Pejator of manifold lineage, had difficulties !* 
with this sense of év 70ev Dy innocent tactics they attempted 
to reconeile it with another use of év 760eu perhaps much later 
in origin, whereby the phrase was applied to any form of the 
written or the spoken word in which men and women, real or 
imaginary, were represented dramatically by means of action and 
language recorded of them or ascribed to them. In that case 
€v 7j0e. means "in character," *with dramatic truth or propriety," 
*eouched in a form adjusted to the person portrayed." ^ But 
inasmuch as portraiture overcharged passes into caricature, later 
commentators began to imagine that é» 70e. might signify *in 
jest," ^in fun." It is unlikely that the other é» 7/0ew that which 
the signal (!) has replaced, contributed anything to this mongrel 
denotation, seeing that the inclination of the later scholiasts is 


to regard the phrase as referring to the readers expression of 


the speaker's mood, and not to the speaker's mood itself. Indeed, 
they turn it into a label equivalent to the English label * with 
expression." 

Respecting eases in which a real person is represented cs év 
«ey.oóLa as following a trade which was never his, or performing 
an exploit which he never performed, there are two comments 
containing év 7j8e;, and these together illustrate well the earlier 
and the later meanings to which I here refer as belonging to 
€v 30e, as an equivalent for *ex persona "—R 710 -óv o?v 
KXevyévgv év rotovTo 7j0€v Xéyev vav and ven; Eq 994 ev 70e: 
obv ra)Tá d$w«civ Ór. KXéev érépav uovcouc)v o) perexeupitero 
ovO€ uavÜÓávew éfovUXero, raíT1)s 0€ uóvgs uerezrociro kai Curreupos 





7 For a catalogue of the comments in which év 7e. occurs, and of other com- 
ments drawing attention to the temper in which things are said, see detached note B at 
the end of the chapter. 

15 For this and other statements in this chapter see detached note A. 
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jv. Both passages of the text are caricature," not portraiture. 
In the note on the former év co:w)re 7j0e(7 certainly means 
*in the character of a bath-«ttendant"; in the note on the other, 
the phrasing is on the whole in favour of the rendering * in jest." 

Of a phrase which occurs in other groups of scholia— a6" 
bTOkpuciw, €év Ürokpiceu ue0' irokpíaeos—there is no example 
in the ravennas, but it occurs in a note, preserved by Phrynichus, 
upon R 1134 which expounds the growl éyo ew 70e, wrung 
from Aeschylus when Dionysus tells him to hold his tongue and 
let Euripides talk.  Phrynichus,!" or rather the commentator 
whom he follows, believes that without any tone of interrogation 
the words can be properly rendered xa6' j-óxpucw-——' At your 
command I hold my peace. — Aeschylus gives place to Euripides ! " 
It stands in the same relation to év 70ew as vmoxpwr5s stands to 


vpócoTrov, as the rendering of the mood stands to the mood 


itself. 


That which a zpócw7ov speaks év 7jüei an actor or a 


reader must speak a0" jmóxpuouv, év imokpiaeu? 


19 * Not even the monkey who now 
pesters us, the corrupt king of all the 
satraps who control ash-composite, adul- 
terate alkali soap and Cimolian soil, no, 
not even he shall dwell long among us." 
In Eq the knights are unanimous. [t 
wil be a happy day when Cleon dies. 
Even at school he could learn nothing but 
the one tune *' Thine is mine," and the 
musie-master in a rage asked his parents 
to remove him. 

?9 'T'his turn of phrase occurs sch. Soph. 
OC 1447 év rotobro obv 78e. (a blend of 
sympathy, caution, and fatalism) kai o 
Aóyos ajrois Oiikevrac; but then the 
meaning is not concurrent with that at R 
710, the reference being to the senta atti- 
tude of the chorus for the time being (see 
note B, 145 23). 

?! gcoó. mTporapack. A.B. 40 32 éyo 
cum TQ0e :— ApigroQüvgs rTa/rq €cX- 
uáruge Ti»  cóvra£w,  ka0' VmÓkpwuw 
0É* AMéya vyáp:  'AloxóNe, mrapawó 
co. cimüv * el O6 uj, | mpós Tpwiv 
lauBetowt TpocoóelNov $avj." er dmo- 
Kplverau  AloxóNos' *éyào sum TQOe." 
BoóXerat ^yàp Mé*yew ka8' imókpww * * eira. 
éyO TobrQ cium5coua,." (*in that case 
Aeschylus must hold his peace to do 
Euripides honour "), otov, * á£tóv écrw éu€ 
TQOe UmrooréNNea at, kal, Umeikew: Nóyots " 
("Tis well that Aeschylus be shy of 
speech before Euripides," or *give way 
before his words"). Bekker distorts the 


note by virtue of a (;)fourtimes over. The 
lexicographer, as lexicographers use, twists 
all the terminology, saying in one place 
ridiculously 'Apwroó$. éoxmuárwe ka0* 
ÜTÓKk. And in another rightly, So/Xerat 
Aéyew (0 Alcx.) ka0' bmókp., and again 
saying Aéye. yàp (0 "ApwroQ.) in lieu of 
Aéye (0 Aiox.). 

?? But the scholiasts constantly use it 
incorrectly of the zpócwTov, exactly like 
€v 1j8e., either (1) of a real mood, sch. Soph. 
El 164 Aéyoc à' àv. rabra. (77 HXékrpa) év 
Urokpíce.: or (2) of a simulated mood, 
sch. Eur. Or 488 rabra 0' év bTokplce 
Aéyev (0 MevéAaos), ob covóf. Cp. Med 
872 brokpiverat 0€ vóv (72; M$jóeua) kal. uer? 
eipaoveias raUra, Aévyev. — It is used correctly 
of the reader rendering the voice of the 
mpóccTOv at sch. Aesch. Se'T 165 xa6' 
UTÓkp.oty üva^yvccréov (its late sense being 
given to the preceding épwró) 1) ds év 
épwTi)ce. uer émwTuwjoews, cp. ib. 567. 
These phrases are further applied on the 
one hand, to what is now called a rhetorical 
pause (see infr. 174 ff), and on the other to 
cases in which the voice must bemancuvred 
So as to suggest a negative answer to a 
rhetorical question, as at Soph. OC 1231 
Tís TNá&yx0m ToNóuox0os £o; Tís ob 
KájaTOS ÉvL; :—TaU Ta, UmepomTiKOSs eiprrac 
karà rouxTwv UTÓkpucu kaB' v ép alverat 
mpórepov uév, órav eUmry ' Ts mNá-yx0m rv 
i. óx8mov TOv ToNNGv;" bmrakovópuevov TÓTOLOÜ- 
To, obOels," máNw 0€ kré. (See infra 175 29.) 
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The relation bezween 7/0; and interjections is now and then 
brought out in scholia ?? as, for instance, in the év 7/0ev note at T 1 ; 
but as a rule in the ravennas-venetus tradition neither év 7j0ei 
nor z0.«ós is made use of, although, as will be seen from note C, 
the temper which has produced the interjection is very often 


partieularised. Occasionally the fact that the tone is exclamatory 


1s all that 1s mentioned :— 


Pl 290 AperravexXo :— 


Lékos  éketvo: 


N [4 , ^ N 
kaL àpa avadoovet TO 


N 1261 cà» Kapxívov Tis Oauuóvov 


éóÜéyÉaro:——émel Tpa ys àveiovnoe (1259) vó io 


juoL uoL. 


At times it is implied further that the cry either clinches some 
emotional experience or preludes it ?* .— 


Av 1764 mTáveAXa:— . .. 8oke mpóros '"ApyxiXoxos 


vuK7)cQaS . 


^ ^ , 
. éavTO ToÜTO ÉT/TEQovykéva: : 


T 403 v6 


Karéaryev 7) x)Tpa ;:—ds 6ià TO épüv qu?» mpoceyovaóv 


, , ^ e. » |: 
eT ejovovv TGUTG OL üvópes KTE : 


j6ouaL. kTé:— 


N 1170 io), iov. 


eS 


, M 3 9 » ^ 
eis T poavadovgsuw TO (oU) io: 


Again, the annotators may mark not merely the rise in tone 


?5 Different commentators treat such 
things in different ways, but they all 
incline more than most do now to think 
of the 70os or mood which gives rise to 
exclamation. It is a characteristic, for 
example, of the late rhetor who has com- 
mented upon the Hippolytus to use xog- 
LaTwós in annotating exclamations, but he 
does not forget that which makes them such 
—592 duo. é-yÀ kakQv: Tpo0(00rat, $íAa 
kré:—koppaTw 7 Ótávoun Gs €v oXer- 
AcáfovTi Tpoc TQ Neyouévg: 06072 io 
'yà kai $s kré:—TO Óé kouuaruküv Tíjs 
O.avolas ékrómus imÉéypaye T3)jv ám opíav 
Tíjs cvj.opas. "The connection between this 
stylistic point of view and * interjection " 
is caught in sch. Aesch. Sc T 314 ràs à 
Kexeipouévas ü'yea0ac | €, €, véas Te xal 
Taatás :—ÜOiékoyev (0 xopós) TÓv Xóyov 
TQ Ópü»e. Even the poor scholiast of 
Aesch. Supp marks 7á6os in the string of 
odd exclamations at 832 ff.—raÜüra ueTrá 
ru.v0s TáÜovs ávaBoàGctr (ai ToÜ xopo0) 
é£ dmómTov To)Ds AlyvmTiáÓas  lOoÜca. 
What the commentator to the Hippolytus 
calls kouuaTtkóv the commentator to Aesch. 
Sc'T terms 76.kóv—104 T( Dé£ew ; po- 
Odceis ; maNalxÓcv "Apgs rà» Téav ; à 
xpvcom7N9t Oaiuov Émi0! Émi0e mÓNw :— 


70i.kóv TÓ Óls ávauwvzcav ÓccN(av yàp 
éuóaívovor Ou& Tobrov: 124 émíNvow 
$ófov émríNvaw Ol0ov ;—Tá&Nw Ois eimev (ó 
xopós) TÓ émíNvow.  Trerapa'yuévms óé 
vVvxüsraÜ)Tra370m kaléuóáaews vekev 
Aeyóg.eva. 

?á [t is precarious work talking about 
notes in which ézi$v7ua or mpoavaóov,- 
cis occurs. Both terms are used by critics 
of style, who apply émti$óvaua to a trick 
of óuynais in which a piece of narration is 
clinched by a general maxim, and 'po- 
avaódovaso:is to the converse device of 
introducing a óvyyzua by a maxim. They 
are well explained by Theon IlIpoy. Sp Z 
pp. 91 ff. Such is evidently the signifi- 
cation of Tpoava$dov2s:is at N 1803— 
olov rÓ Trpa-yu Twv épàv $Xabpuv :—. . . 0 0€ 
xopós raUTa. Oié£ewww epl ToU Zrpeyáoov 
mpoava$uvüv 0ià ToóTov kal alvrcr- 
TÓj.evos à uéXXoc melgea0at 0 Zrpeyiuáóns 
jT ToU vioU. An instance of an éÉrmti- 
$óvqgua so expressed by an exclamatory 
olos is Hippocrates :—4àv0' olov ai voücot 
(*such good things are sicknesses"), of 
which Galen 17 (2) 343 says Toro Tois 
mpoyeypapuévois ére$ivgse. — For another 
use still, see infr. p. 279, 22. 
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of the exclamation, but its interjectional character ^—N 1372 To 
áXef(kake 0tà uécov àvasedovgrav: cp. Av 738. Far more 
rarely, a third element, that of the 7060s, is noted too—sch. Eur. 
Ph 550 8ià uécov puerà oxerMiac o0 TO vmépiev àva- 

5 Teóovoyra. — The interjectional nature of an exclamatory sentence 
spoken é» :0e. is remarked upon at Av 1590 — «ai u»v Tá 
y Opví(0eua wmáp eivau  mpémev:— ToÜro 0 'HpakMfs Xéye 
&€£oÜ0ev ToÜ Xóyov oikeíos T yacTpipapryia ven. But 
that is hardly what is understood now by an interjection. 

10 Many of these comments have little to do with reading 
xa0' jmókpuciv, but as often as their intention is to signal the 
need for a change in the tone of the voice, they belong to this 
chapter. 

The series that comes next is unattractive and uninforming. 

15 Às the Greeks had no point of interrogation any more than they 
had a note of admiration, scholia comprise many brief notes 
direeting readers to give or to withhold the interrogative inflexion. 
These, as also the comments belonging to classes still to be dis- 
cussed, will be eatalogued in a note (note D III) at the end of this 

20 chapter. 

Searcely more inviting is a set of notes which tell the reader 
to change his tone when the zpóccwzov whom he would repre- 
sent soliloquises, sings, addresses a jury, recites a law, shouts to 
other zpócc7a that there is no time to be lost. They must have 

25 been meant for inattentive boys or witless adults. In the 
Persae when Atossa begins (184) to tell her dream there is in the 
Medicean scholia the reminder—"7póceye 77) 700 0ve(pov àvanyveoet. 
This sort of thing served the purpose that is now served by 
inverted commas or by italies or other type from a different 

3o fount. 

Then when the zpócc7ov addresses himself, there is a note 
saying that it is so. The commonest case of this is when in the 
part of the chorus, there is an imperative in the singular addressed 
by the chorus to itself, as the annotators think, or it may be, by 

35 each person in the chorus to his neighbour; for very little is 
known about the procedures of the chorus. 


?» In the best eommmentator to Aeschylus ^ mentator says at 342 that another name 
there are severalnotes containing ói& uécov — for éd$uviov (sch. R 209: 1265) was 
ávaóoveiv —Eum 789: 842: cp. 358  uecóQÓ0e"ygua. émíóÜevyua is used to define 
(so at Soph. Aj 173). The same com-  dóm in sch. ven at R 208. 
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Lastly, there are the few comments in which the reader is told 
to mark that one of the characters is for the nonce made to say 
something which is wholly or chiefly the dramatist's affair :— 


Pl 797 £u$acois T0) "Apio Toóavetov vm poccomov 


Ld M , N ^ , , 
0 6€ Xovyos 7rpOS TOUS QVTLTÉXVOVS : 


, ^ ^ € , 26 
7pocco7ov TOU 7T O00i9TOU 0 Xoyos. 


These are not to be confounded with notes upon the purpose 
and the motive of the parabasis, such as that at Av 1101 and 
that in the venetus at Pa 734, which are differently expressed 
and are in no sense aids to the reader. 





*5 [f the voice did contrive to mark such 
passages as such, then the case were just 
the converse of making a distinction in 
reading heroic poetry between parts in 
whieh the poet speaks for himself and 
those in which he makes the creatures of 
his imagination speak, a manner of reading 
practised no doubt by some Greeks, against 
which Quintilian, doing no doubt the 
bidding of some Greek, protests, if it be 
more than a nuance, in 1 8 3— * Nec 
prosepopoeias, ut quibusdam placet, ad 
comicwm orem pronuntiat velim. . . . 
Esse tamen flexum quendam quo distin- 
guantur ab iis in quibus poeta persona sua 
utetur In the Oxyrh Pap of E (not 
earlier than the third century 4.D.) some 


of the columns have in front of the line at 
which the poet himself begins, IO ( —70:5- 
Tís), and against the first line of a speech 
notes libe TITANAAPTIPOAINEIAN : 
AINEIACTIANAAP  (Ilávóapos  cpós 
Aiveiav) (Aivelas IIavóápo). — The anno- 
tators of tragedies sometimes think that 
their dramatist forgets at times that he is 
-pogcToTmoíós and bzokpiikós—sch. Eur. 
Hipp 1102 ^vvatkes uév eictv ai ToU XopoÜ, 
ueradépe. 0€ TÓ Tpócwmov £$' éavroU ó 
TOU]T!S karaüNMmGv TÀ XOopukü cpóccma: 
Or 1691 roüro zapà ToU XxopoU écTt Xey5- 
uevov Gs ék ToU TpogcGmOv TOU TOU]TOU. 
It is hazardous to theorise in such a matter, 
but the suspicion is justified that these 
notes are rather late. 


Ae 3T og àv ToD 5 


IO 


5 


IO 


LONGER NOTES TO CHAPTER III 


rt 
THE MEANINGS OF 7Üos IN LATER WRITERS 


A CLUE to this tangle is discoverable in the preparative exercise employed 
by scehoolmasters to teach boys the rudiments of :50omoia, that is, to 
instruet boys how to become 3)8ozowot, As I have said before, the one point 
at which the unreal and almost immoral art of pqropuk5 was in contact 
with reality at all was its first stage, the teaching of the art of composition. 
To this stage the exercise 7/8ozoua— Theon prefers the name zpocwzozrotia ! 
— belongs. It is carefully explained both by Theon and by Hermogenes. 
'l'he exereise was always set" in a form of words beginning with Tívas or 
ILoíovs àv etzou Aóyovs ;? e.g. IIofovs àv e'zov Aóyovs Tis zpüs rovs oiketovs 
, , ^ 3 , , » E , » » 
péXAXov àzoóqpetv; (-—dopisTov mpocoov »Üomowa): llotovs àv eü A. 
"AxiA eis cpós Aqiódpeiav. uéA Xov ézi Tov zóAepov é£uévav; (—6 €vo 
X s 7pos Amiódpeiav pé Ao ét TOv zróAepot e&uevaa ; (— epi pévov 
, » » b ^ , , 5 J 
7. 1.): Téívas &v et. À. a rpaTiyyós az Tijs víeus avaaTpéQov ; (—]0070ua 
€ ^ cd EN. 5' Mc ^ € z , ^ , , 
ám, rav Tis avr0s kaÜ" éavróv vrokégrau Aóyovs OuwriOeguevos) : IIotovs 
ày et À. cTpaTwyós pos TO c'paTÓme0ov perà Tiv víkqv; (— 0070 
OurAi, órav vpós GAXov(-ovs)). 
It will be observed that in doing the exercise the pupil has always to 
keep three things in mind—the person speaking, the general situation, and 
the partieular occasion. In the óvzAÀ7] there is a fourth thing—the person 





l'Theon's definition is—'poccToTota — imagining what the world will say, if such 
€gTl Tpocdrrov Tapewayory? OtariÜeuévov — and such a thing be done. It is probably 
Aóyovs oikeiovs éavrQ T€ kal rois Umoker- — a mere accident that this use of the term 
uévois  Tpáyuacw  àvauQurws, the does not appear earlier than the third 
Tapecayery) implying that it was very | century A.D. Among his instances he 
properly conceived to be an incident in cites these— xéxpyra. kai Xod$okMjs év 
a speech, cp. Apsines Sp.-Ham. 1 (2)  'HAMékrpga Ti»  dàOeAQüw Ti»  abrfZs TOv 
299  ésr.  mpoccwromoia  Tüpa'yóuevov — AtywÜov ümokreivau keNevobog kal KAv- 
mpóccmOv TO o)K els T0 OkacTjpov maüpóv, X rauuvüarpav, meup&rac. 06 abri» üvamelOew 
d&To0quQv TaT)p, 1) TeÜveds, 1) marpís,  é£ T0omodas: oi «yàp Aémovres Tus," 
1 erparwyía, 1) vojoÜ0ecía 1) Érepov rQv ^ moi, *Tà kai rà époüc." (El 975), kal 
Torois Tapeowórov. Some of the word-  |év 'AmoNoyíg 0? ZXwkpárovs (380: 39c)6 
mongers would have spoken of the second — IIAárev Ov 78omoias àvajuuvyoket Sp.- 
instance (re0veos) as elócNom oa, and of | Ham. 1(2)301. This furnishes quite a 
the three which follow as c«wgarormoita. ^ neat proof that the cpoyvuvácgara did 
Hermogenes mentions TpocwToToia as a influence rhetorical terminology. ^ The 
species of 78omoita—ó0rav Tpáyuact Tept- — best part of the later rhetoric is all in the 
ri Gev Tpóccrrov. Tmpoyvuvácuara. 'lhe rest of it is a sort 

? An odd restrieted sense of 78omoa of spider's web spun about the more direct 
originated in this convention.  Apsines and sensible teaching. 
applies it to the rhetorical device of 
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or persons addressed. "When he is clear about these, he has next to determine 
what manner of treatment will suit them best, whether he should compose 
an 38ozoua. 78uj, an 18ozota. zaÜyruc], or an 0oroua puri. He can 
hardly go wrong, if he will remember a simple rule—zavzaXxov 0€ aces 
7 OiKeioV TpézOv TOls vzOKewuévois Tpogmots T€ Kai kawots. àÀÀos pév 
yàp véov Aóyos,. &ÀXos óc z pea [órov, &AAÀos óé y€yn0óros, &AAvos ó€ 
Avrovpévov. eigi 6€ ai p&v 7]8.xaí, at 8€ aima, aL Óé pakra 1)9.kal 
p£v év ais émikparei TO 10os, otov, lívas àv eti X. yeopyós vpórov àv 
vaUv; zaÜ5riwkal 0€ év ais 610Aov TO záÜos, otov, IIocovs àv et. A. '" Avópo- 
pàxq emi "Exropv; pakrai 0€ ai avoOov éxovout 500vs kal záÜovs, oiov, 
Tívas àv ei. A. 'AyiAXeis ézi IlazpókAo ; kal yàp TO záÜos Otà Tiv TOU 
ILarpókAov c$aydv, kai T0 5700s €v 0 cepi zoAepov [BovAeverai, — Hermog. 
W 145 ff.—Sp 2 15 ff. 

Theon treats the exercise vith greater dignity (zo 06 TobTov Tob yévovs 
Tis yvpvacías mízTei kal TO TOv vavyyvpukGQv Aóyov eios kal T0 TOV 
mporpez Tuv Kai TÓ TOv eru ToALkQv ?) and enters into informing detail— 
cpOrov pev Toívuy ómávrov evOvpoOsjvas Óet TÓ T€ TOU A€yovros mpócerov 
ómoióv ec 7. Kal TO mpos óv Ó Aóyos, Tiv TE mapotgav 1«kíav kai óv katpbv 
KaL TOv TÓTOV kQl TÜv TÜXQv kai Tiv vzokeuueviv vÀayv mepl js ot péAXovres 
Aóyot puPijmovrau €zevra Oc 09 mewagÜat Aóyovs áppórrovras ei ev 
mpérovgt y9p uU qM ktav &AAÀoc &AXors, mper Bvrépo Ka veorépo OUX OL 
&UTOÍL, dX D piv TOU  veorépov Aóyos aqpiv óm Amir KG gooporóvy 
pep.vyp&vos. écTaL, Ó 0€ TOU 0 «pea Bvrépov g'vvéceu kai Spreiupíg- Kai 6L $ócuv 
yvvaikl kai ávópi érepou Àóyot áppór ov àv, kai Oud TÍX iv 9o$Ào kal 
cAevBcpo, kai Ó6 éz vrijüevpa gTparwóTi Kal yeopyo, kaTà 86 QiáÜeoiv 
epüvrL Kai Lao dpovotvrt, kai tà y€vos érepor pev Àóyocs 70$ Aákovos, 7 TaVpoL 
Ka AMytes, érepo, 0€ ToU 'ATTikOU dvàpós, a TopóAot. kai Dap[apuàs 
$apev. eizeiy 7oAÀAÀdákis Tóv 'Hpó6orov katz-ep "EAAqw Ti ypájovra, óTt 
TO"sg ékelvoy Aóyovs pepipayraa. mpérovgu. ó€ Mos. kai TÓTOLS Küi 
kacpo (s* ov yàp ézi TOU dTporozébov oL a. vToL kai €v 7j] ékkAaíg, ovóé &v 
eipijvg Kal zoAéuo, ovóc vig Ka drTupevors, kai óma. GÀ Aa. rapakoXovOet 
rois mod o ous. KG pv Kal QUTÀ TÀ m páypuaT o. €kag Ta. exe 
zpérovcav éppapvetav: rabrüs 9 àv €ypa eis yevoipeÜa, €àv pajre mpl 
pey&Xov 7 pa'y dro TOT €LVOS A€yopev, pajre Tepi pikpóv. i bysAos, p pare 
Tepi evTeÀOv cepvós, pajre cepi ÓewGv | ékAeAvpvos, pare mepi aio Xpav 
Üpactos, pajre epi éAeewov mepurTós, dAAà TÜ mpérov ékdoTQ TÜV 
mpa-ypárov ázroDibopeev, d Toxa(ópevor dpa kal TOU áppórrovros TQ T€ 

; 
T poc 6m Ka TO TpÓóro kal TQ Xpóvo kai Tj TÜXxy kai ékácTrQ TÓV 
mpoe.pnpévov kre W 1 235 ff— Sp 2 115 ff. 

Now this is excellent as an analysis, and the composing of sjfozowat 
must have been as Theon says, a means of training men to read with 
intelligence ; but as part of the foolish doctrine of püujmus TOv zaÀaiOv 
practised by grown men, it produced in the rhetors themselves tedious 
artificiality, and led them as crities of literature to perverse conclusions. 

It is clear that to tear a shred out of a character, as was always done in 
setting an exercise of this description, was certain to create the belief that 
5j8os might mean a transient mood ; and when this had happened, there could 








3 Demetr. zepl épu. 227 TXeicrov 0é — «yàp eixóva £kacros Tíjs éavToÜ wvxhs 
éxéro TÓ TÜuküv 3| émiwsTOM . . . cXe0bv — "ypáde rj» éruaToNáv kré. 


t3 
ui 
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be no reason why an :ozowa zaÜ5Tiw( should not be regarded as the 
description of an 7/00s za0rikóv. | Accordingly, phrases like 7/0os za69ruóv, 
Üvpikóv actually do oceur, as will appear from some of the passages 
quoted hereafter. I am inclined to think that something of this sort had 

5 always been possible, but that question need not be raised here. 

It is noteworthy, therefore, in this connection that in scholia to the 
dramatists much less account is taken than might be expected of the 
consistency of each person's character as a whole (r0 ópaAóv Poet 15 — 
1454226) The scholia to Aeschylus are barren in this respect. "Those to 

ro Euripides pay as a rule little attention to the consisteney of the characters, 
the commentator on the Orestes being a striking exception.* t is only in 
Sophocles that the Aristotelian tradition is at all marked,? and even there 
the editors of two of the plays, the Trachiniae and the Philoctetes, furnish 
no notes of the kind. 

IS On the other hand, in the commentaries to some of the plays by 

Euripides and by Sophocles 7600s is not uncommon apart from the phrase 

€v 1e. in speaking of a state of feeling or a frame of mind more or less 

transient, and is so employed even of z40:5. Nor are these states of feeling 
or frames of mind always such as can be said to spring from any impulse of 

20 character. "They are frequently of a sort which anybody may fall into, man 

or woman, young or old, prince or peasant, Greek or oriental— sch. Soph. 
Aj 340 àzopoícqs TO 70os: 70 uiv ázowuó(e, T0. 06 kaAÀet vOv maia, 
e(ra vp0s éavTTV émamopel, Tí sore pevowdg. kré : 596 à kAewà. XaXapís 
«ré :—70 1)00s épipijo a0 (0 XodokNgs) TOv à$eoróTov 7í)s oikeías* 
5 ómóTav yàp Óvaxepés TL üzavTG, pokapiqew eic TÓs mopías : 2929 0 à 
eize pos 18s Dat ad 9 bpvotpeva.: | yóvaa, yovai£i KÓT OV 7 cvy) déper :— 
opoi0v 70 :Üos ékeívo* *aàAÀÀ' eis oikov ioUca TÓà gavrijs épya kópage ? 
(Z 490): 1047 o?Tos, c€ ovo i—b6 B pur 7 kv TÓ 7060s MeveAd&ov, iras €K 
TÍjs c'vvoprog ías O8vaaéus : El 660 6  srauDazyoryos i T] ke 7 Aacápevos Tà Tepl 

30 ToU Üavárov ' Opéa Tov T0 06 ]Üos aoT0U pem ov eg Tiv ovTe dv oki (o- 

pévov vavTázaguv oUTe 190pévov GAAÀ os £évov: OC 1725 . . . 7 

j06s éar. T0 caÜnvrikOóv kal páAurra zpárrovaiw9 ai yvvaikes, €v Toís 

TOLOUTOLS MUI UU dei éziovrüv ÜcAovaat Tols 7v Üavóvrov ráqows ! : 

Eur. Ph 1337 70 *Ó áAas, Oeórepov [jo00" 0ià TÓ peyáAa dépew kaká: 


3 Or 356 dmó Tpór93s mapó0ov c5uet00- | 287 évraü0a T0 xw«0euovuwóv ToU 4j0ovs 
TQ. TÓ Kkakóm6es T7)s "yvoums MeveAdov kré: X Oterüpgoev: Ant 42 éx Toírov 709: TO 
371 bmovAa mávra rà püuara MeveMáov: — 7600s Opa kwO/vevua kaNovoys TÓ Epyov: 
113 yvuvóv évra0ü0a Ocikvvra. 70 70s ToÜ — Aj 80: 82: 112: 360: 367 : 455 : 506: 
MeveAdov: 99 o$0auoÜ àvcuaNov r0 Ts | El 126: 199: 516: 539: 1019: 1178: 
'HAékrpas 500v. Cp. Med 296 Troüro 06 1236: 1239: 1385: OR 58: 93: 312: 
o) Ooyguari(wv ó Tov]ris Néye: àAXN. àpuo- — 447: Ant 82: 428: 536: 538: OC 
(ónevos mpós T0 b eoTqkós 7080s kré. But — 561: 960: 1725. 


there is nothing in the Euripides scholia at 


all corresponding to the excellent notes of 


some annotators of Sophocles. 

? Aj 354 0 xopós éoriw Ó Névyav* o) "yàp 
eUmpemés T2» 'l'ékumagav TOv Nóvyov o$ap- 
Táfew Tpós TÓv Alavra* €v rais yàp àugx- 
BoXiaus TOv Tpoccmwv Oct ToU 7jÜovs caTo- 
xáfec0au. kal OuaugTÉNNew TÓ TpóccrOv : 
OR 1 dq«Xóómuov kal -povomrikóv ToU 
Kowi) cvJdépovros TO ToU Oló(mo8os jj8os: 


Scholiasts of this order are further acecus- 
tomed to draw attention to zá8os. "This 
the others do very rarely or not at all 
except through €v 7/et. 

$ Apparently in the sense of *'practice 
Vi nde 
7 By others among the commentators 
much the same thing is expressed by 
different mmeans — OR. 1023 ióiov TGv 6v 
mapaóófo:s dkovcuaci. TÓ abrÓ ToNMáxis 
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Üpqvurikóv 0é TO 10os: : Hipp 151 e7oxace ikv 70 18s : 198 ddíere pov 
pas, ópBoUre Kápa. KTÉ i—6(pÓAa£ev (0 Evpuríógs) TÓ TÓV vocoóvTov 
7080s mv pos Tijv ToU c'paTos Kry8epovíav kara-ywopévov : 686 éAey- 
KTiKDv TO 1 8os? 

Instances in the rhetors themselves of this way of using j8os will erop 
up in what follows. I shall here cite only one passage which 1s specially 
instructive as showing that though ordinarily 1Üozoa, was produced uà 
Aóyov,it might also do its work by other means—A psi. Téxv. fur. Sp. 
Ham 1 (3) 317 kivet óc €Acov év Tois páMaa, Ka évápyeu. 7 TOV árvXobv- 
TOV Kal tjBomroiia. kal xapakTnQpurpos Ó zepi avTOv ywópevos 0g Ó Aupo- 
aevi mepl TOU ZXrpárovos (1 98): * k&AÀev O6 kai TOV Erpárovo avTOv 
Tv TÀà TOLa. UT. merovÜóra.- obTOs TS eo MÍas oTparéías er TpuTevpevos 
éoT»Ke vvvi dior Qv ovóe o0 pac Ba. Tüs ÉéavTOU c'vp.dopàs é&ovaríav. €x ov." 
€xXapakTijpure yàp avrüv giozQvTa mapagTijras TQ OkacTQpio kai 1700s 
mepiéÜnkev abTQ T0 TOU ciOTÓVTOS KG 8e8oLkóros Aéyeiv. Here, 
of course, there is Demosthenes to interpret Straton's state of mind, but that 
Apsines held the man's helpless, tongue-tied attitude as the essence of the 
1jBozoiia. i is certain, because he proceeds to mention next the ordinary type 
Tíva àv elzou etc. E 06 T1]v Ó1à Aóycv kré In an age in which 
pantomimists were the vogue, it was natural that $Üos from signifying a 
feeling of some kind expressed by words and gestures should come to be 
used of the accompanying nod, shrug, look, the frown, the grimace, and so on. 
In late writers this use is very common and becomes more frequent every 
century—Dio Chrys. 1 17 22 (Teub.) — 70 R-16 M (of Tvpavvís enthroned 
imitating BacíXew enthroned) kai 8) pupovpéviy T ékelvns 18os àvri p£v 
TOU ES o peusparos Tam ewbv écecijpe, àvrl O6 ToU cepvoo BMp- 
poros ckvÜpozüv voeopüro kai dypiov: Philostr. Min Imag Proem év 
ojpóov 10e (expression) : id. B &iàoteá . TO vp 7]8os : [e TÓ TÍjs 
Odp/os 7Üer: ib. TD 1700s ToU vpocómov: 1, &y áppevomQ TQ 18e TV 
Tapeuv émuowírrovao. It is yery common in the Physiognomoniei : 
[Arist.] 805228 oi 0€ rwes ék TOV 180v TÓV em iauvopévov ota. 0x 0€cer 
emerat ékac Tov 1]0os, TO ópytéopevo, TQ $o[ovuévo, 7 ádpo8uwri(ovri, Kai 
TÓv dÀÀov 6 zaÜnpárov é ékág TQ. "There are some striking examples in 
Aristaenetus (5th- 6th cent.). Ep 126 (of a pantomimist) TÍS OU TeDapakev 
ópxovpéviv, Tís ibàv OUK qpác 0 ; MoXvpvíav, "Adppoütriv éxovauw. 0t 
cot éketvas jptv QS édukTbv brrokptvy Tap QvTOV Koc povpevo Ovo[.á. o 

friropa, Tpoceízo (oy pádov ; Kal spiypara. ypádeis KG, Aóyovs TüVTO- 
Oasrovs brodaíves, Kal reos am ág1]s évapyyijs vmápxews eikov, vri 
Xpoprov kai yAÀcrTUs xetpl ova xpo kai voukLAois 1)8ert kexpujp.evy. 


IO 


15 


20 


25 


''his appears to be the meaning in a note at Eur. Or 223, but referring to 40 


the whole passage—áarreís TGUTaG. TémOl]TOL TOÍS DU kal Tols vecti 
kai Tj kaTà Tijv c'kqnvi]v 6.a8éoet. 
To return to 7/8ozoíia. proper, 7) à4à Aóyov, the schoolmasters must have 





émeporüv: Ant 730 TrÓ X Óór. aj$orqpó- | OC 237 rà mpáyuar' ajrois . . . £griv 
repov Tpoaqvéx0m TQ Tarpl: 741 TáMw TO — €év Ovompayig dere émad$póüvrov elvat 
X 9&i& TÓ ajernpóv: 119 wNMüpus Óp'yüs kal — a/rois Tij» €XeewoNoyíav, kal roüTo TÓ 
&BovA(as 0 Xóyos Ór. kal eis 0cobs OÜpacó- TpóguTOv qj Avreyóvy 7À9pot: Eur. Med 
vera. 1055écT.yàp uius. S urTp0s oU Tr poatpéa eu, 

5 Other phrases associated with theexer- ^ dàvá'yxg ó€ ToÜ Tos £xBpovs àpóvac0at 
cise 70oToia are also usel—sch. Soph. ^ roXucemqs $óvov karà TOv QiXTáTOYV. 
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dealt im &ypes of character, if Theom zmd Hermogenes zre to be trusfed—— 
maseulime, femünime, youth amd age, serwainí amd gentlemam, im lowe amd ouí 
of it, soldier amd sailor, primee amd peasumí.  No& that they derrwed those 
iypes from life, they were too artifeii] for íihat — Ewem Armíotle bade 
3 oraioes study Homer, ani Homer cenunzed io be studied —sh Ae 211 


E - LÀ 


Tüwv de Spes kml jerk zuxy& üperzs O TwuyzUs 
TpOcwuS imi Aéryovs rpómovs ger Ox is iapoyolizs. Aóyews dk 6x TES TT 
uÀauasr zpnyesr Um gunymeus. TULOWTUS TRU umi 9 NemTug Óc«ei Àtyaeg- ami 
9 gir ow "Ogmpgos Üjgumucbs dwr Tjpumucum c yxireur puegursymau, 
ro ü€ jgergücus arógdxur xmi [bmwaugwus TepicÜmxer dwÜpuuums xml eogrrüm 
Beswra(oueras. Bui their prime exemmplur was Memzmder. By the aríaeles of 
amd Memamderseopy wage im üheir estimate more zdmiürable tham íbe omgimal —— 
There is a wuy of talkime.a way of behawimg which ewerybody reonpmuases — 
r5 io be matura] im the mum or ihe womm im whom it i obeerwed — Ií depemds 
upom sex (dw), timwe of life (mAueum), staüiom im le (zv), oocupmíaom or 
professiom or imgraimed habit (CrwwjOevgum), size of mümd aí a grwem tme 
(duiBeares) maíiomal íüemwyperamwmí (yeros) The mum or ühe womam sp 
speuks, so behawes from 78os, wich ns tbe eommplex produet of sex, of sümiaom 
zo im life, aeguired hubsüz, state of mümd, maiiomal temwperzmemáü — lí may be 
that ome of íühese prodmezme cexuses ie mere aeürwe tham iühe rest fur a 
giwem time im íhe ease of a giwem persom; dus im übe admiurmg faíher 
or mother, GuíPerws im ühe lowe-struek boy, erwrüjewgum im ühe soldier am the 
farmer, yero im ihe Phaoemwizm or the Persium, Ty? im ühe slave; or two 
z; ar more elememís muzy comubume to determünaie the imirmiim cf ihe wed 
78es for a time, dimus zmd TjAÀucóm im the vamity of the enqueíie, y€ros amd 
ervT(ievpas im the soldier, anri so om. 
Thus you geí üypes of jos wich zre. so to suy, zl] of a puene acnomdime 
am eerüaim elememtís so fzr Mieipapibes as tío oblterste the mes — "The 
30 mgpügurra oÉ which thus was ürme were termed ióuaws 78 ucs, amd tle »)fozwaos im 
their came had am eamy task. He hai bur no go i0 ks Memamder amd pck 
out what he wanted —rugids Tu Merzrign, paca du eiposs Tou, mom 
quvaüxms Aeyawwus xui wemwuyxuwus epuwezus xmi gumryeipous mmh umpürous 
Üpezzemeras, Hermog W 3 306—Sp 2 352. Noi only was each 28os 
35 almwoet homwogemeous amd simple, bui i& expmeseed! itme]f im hommoeemeoms amdi 
simmple ways. The laumewage of zjocwru of ühüs desemipüiom wes the ouíeomme 
of very simwple idezm, all olwious amd eommeomplane, mome profoumd or far- 
feüehed This is mewe parüiezlarly &he exse if tbe cyoguwmwr tío be mepme- 
semüed is qmitie umsoplustiezted, » child, a pemsumt om mdeed amylbody coumiíry- 
40 borw amd eoumíry-bred? — A shboolmmaster who seí ühe exememe Tüws &w 
eru Acyeus Jeugryüs Tguvrow idewr reuw: would expert the mezesos io 
make the mum üalk away zm am azülese fashiom, zíü ramdomm, szyzmg jumí wai 
eame uppermwost, expwess hum aetomisiumemt, ask himmelf wit the íhbumg eould 
meum, amd zmewer himmelf zm a dowem immoeemt zmeses — Eweryühumes punt 





* The 7fac zm sumeh : rygürtrumm Wo 
azrAaüm, d£mXaurruw, üureraw.  "Whe Xümau 
M —— 
artlesm mmi guilelesm (| (Eowaunz ai daft mi 
KunÜigui,. mü dzruiarum d TIME! HIMOMLU MID 
eix mium paeXNdaurma 7) düraamuau daeMPeus 


a emu mwüdamr —yéremzer^ v ampmüum wm duv- 
Spam eyyis Speinrrum geri Te Even cmnD 


«xmi diuztuenum. day Bdisram, Sy gy. 2: 3331 58). 
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into his mouth should be évóuáOerov, évóake(uevov, should be a genuine 
7/8os of an unsophisticated 7/8os, should be z6ixóv or 7/0os &xov. 

These fellows after adulterating the old meaning of 7/6os, as distinguished 
from záÓos, mancuvred themselves into a position from which they could 
use 7)os in certain cireumstances of an attitude more or less permanent, an 
habitual manner of interpreting ordinary experience; but their 7600s was 
different from the old 7/0os just as their z&6os differed from the old z46os. 
.By force of imitating the ancients they had come to regard the Iliad and 
tragedy as the proper sources for an :j8ozo:ía za6ru), and the Odyssey 
and comedy as providing the right sort of models for 18oz oar 70ukat. To 
them z40:5 were not z460; unless portrayed 7pewxos. In crdinary life 
there were no z4Ó5, only 70:5 of varying degrees of intensity. This would 
seem to have been the interpretation whieh they put upon Aristotle's 
incidental reference to the lliad as za057uc] and the Odyssey as 64x 
(Poet 24— 1459 b 14. The author of the zepi UV ovs (see supra, p. 129 24) iz 
must bring in comedy when he differentiates the Iliad from the Odyssey in 
a passage which for muddy thought and pretentious expression might have 
been written yesterday by an able man somewhat pressed for time, yet bound 
to make an impression upon a listless reader familiar with the literary jargon 
of the hour—* For another reason it is well that I should have exceeded 20 
my theme in thus speaking of the Odyssey. You are now aware that in the 
great prose-writers and poets the decay of passion ends in the homelier turns 
of thought and feeling. There are the scenes, for example, in the house of 
Ulysses, human life portrayed by one who understood it. They are really 
almost a comedy in the account they give of the different men and women-" 25 
This paraphrase, I believe, conveys the meaning in a rough way. Nothing 
more can be done with Greek of this sort in which the terminology is always 
more or less of a puzzle, each man using some of the stock words with a 
certain bias of his own, and, if they are old words, nobody ever using them 
in their original denotation. It is possible that :60AoyetuÜa: suggests 3o 
caricature or at least broad and coarse effects exciting to laughter; but in 
Roman Greek 70oAoyía could certainly be used for :j8ozo:a (Quint. 1 9 
. 8: Suet. de Gram 4), and this may be allowed to counterweigh the ordinary 
sense of ;0oAóyos. The allusion therefore is probably not to incidents like 
that of Irus but to the habitual thoughts and sentiments, the foibles and 55 
frailties, of the inmates, to the ways of Telemachus with his mother and of 
his mother with him, to the sillines and gluttony of the suitors, to 
Penelope'* weak indulgence of them, to Euryclea's fond fidelity, and so on. 

This point of view is that both of the critie and the criticised 
in a comment upon Eur. Andr 32—oi $aAos bzopv)poru ápevot €yka- 40 
AoUg: TQ Ebpuón $a oves ezi 7payukois mpoc ors kojupOLay avTov 
Oi reO eia Üa; yuvaikav T€ yàp vzovoías kaT dA Aij Xov kal (jÀovs kai 
Aoiopías kai dÀAÀa Oca eis kojupüíav avvTeAet évraUÜa ázafázavra roUTO 
70 OpGpa cepietAgóévai — dàyvoovsiv-  óca yàp «is Tpayoóíav avvreAet 
TajUTa. epiéxet €v T£Àeu—TOv Üdvarov ToU NeozroAépov kai Oprzvov IIyAéws, 45 
dzep égTi Tpayiká. In other words, záÓ: are not zd65, unless portrayed 
Tpayiküs: an 5Üozoua zaÜyrw would have been censured if modelled on 
the attitude of Andromache to Hermione. 

lf it be the case that to these men the distinction between zá6os and 
7800s lay in the manner of presenting the thing and not in the thing itself, 5o 


Un 


e. 


o 
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then scholia like those to some of the plays of Sophocles which point out 
real záfos and distinguish it from real 70os must be based upon commentaries 
written at a time when men were not yet enslaved by the ruinous doctrine 
of uiunois TOv vpeanDvrépov. There is an example of this at Aj 562 where 
5 Ajax says to his child — ovo: o 'Axauóv, ota, pij Tis vDpíoy | aTvyvaic 
Ad[Bais ov06 xcopis OvT  éuoU: roiov mvAopóv dAaka Tlebkpov àpdí coi | 
Acfipo «re. The query is put—àiu Tí évraUÜa TpavOs ékdépe. T)v éavroU 
yvápaov ó Áias OTt 9n € éavrüv c&tye ToU Bíov; and a choice of two answers 
is given—(1) ÓTL €v 7j8e, ofov, e yevovró Tis Tepl eje cvp.opá, pa) 9ec0.0u 

1o e£ers yàp TÜV m povoobrra vr" €j.00, 1e. Ajax speaks in fatherly affection. 
(2) ór« ékdépe. ra0Ta. vro ToU váÜovs mpoayóp.evos, i.e. his feeling overpowers 
his discretion. 

How far vá0os and 7500s in the above passage from the rep DVovs in 
whieh they are predicated of Homer himself relate to style, is a difficult 
is question. "The writer, it is true, elsewhere speaks of z&0os as one of the 
sources of bVjyopía. On the other hand, nothing more may be intended 
here than that the z&6:5 or the 7/05 in any zpóaczov issue in the last resort 
from their maker. "The academic rhetors all depending more or less upon 
Aristotle, but naturally influenced by the new meanings which the words 

20 used by Aristotle had acquired in the course of centuries, have severally 
points of view which it is far from easy to arrive at with any certainty. 
'The same word may be used by the same rhetor for wholly different things. 
'Thus Hermogenes employs 7/8os in at least three distinct senses—(1) Of the 
way in which language reflects the ability of the speaker as 7]8ozoós (viz. ei 

25 TOÍS bmOkeiévous zpocomois oiketovs kal zpézovras rovs Aóyovs qepiám To. 
Tis W 3 304 — Sp 2 350); (2) of the air of frank sincerity which a speaker 
lends to his language in d to persuade—the product of reasonableness and 
simpleness, and furthermore of the impression given in respect of either that 
itis genuine and represents the mood of the moment (zowet ézieikeus kai 

3o &déAeta. kal zpós roírois TO kar. avTOv ép.awópevov àAs0és kal evóv&Üerov 
ib.); (3) of the frame of mind in which a thing is said, the passing mood or 
sentiment, the fancy or flow of feeling, which the thing said betrays as having 
possessed the sayer when he said it (W 3 402 — Sp 2 426, more especially the 
part in which he illustrates from Plato's Phaedo, init. his definition of pépos 

35 Aóyov in the case in which xa«pós and 7/0os gives to avrós contrary meanings 
in one passage, inasmuch as there are two speakers, each with his own kapós 
and his own 1j 0 os—kai TO ** aoTós, Ó aov, mapeyévov ; ;" *abrós, à Exe 
kpaes. ? — 0 p&v yàp i]pero (0s Üavpá(ov Ka AoEUR TOv vapayevóp.evov, ó 
06 azekpíivaTo aep.vvvóp.evos kai peyadpovàv). 

40 The first sort of 7080s belongs to what is now called *style," and so does 
the second. Hermogenes himself conceived of them more or less in this way. 
So much is clear from his account of the two in ze t0eQOv. The genesis of 
the second kind of 7600s might perhaps be explored in a large volume. "The 
starting-point is Arist. mepi fr. à, 2 — 1356 a 1, but there is a hint also of 

45 certain passages in y, eg. 16—1417a23: 17—1418a17 (ep. Anon. 
(Cornutus?) zepi por. Sp-Ham 1 (2) 369 6 ff: 355 24 ff, and of course 
the school-exercise which required simple natural feeling !? in the Aóyo: of 





!! Here is the reality of which Hermo- . rois $íXoss 7] 06 appycía oTovOT-v 
genes' 20os is the counterfeit— Plut. Mor — éxérw xai 7005. 
68 c Tpocouwréov kai maiiàv kal "yéXera 
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vigi, vojpetis, yeopyot and so on, contributed something; while just the 
opposite notion of insincerity and posing had long been associated with the 
phrase év 50e. — Moreover, the stuff in which this 7600s deals is to a great 
degree the stuff in which scholia of the év 7/0ev type deal—oaths, expressions 
of surprise, of impatience, of indignation, of righteous scorn and the like. 

In a note to R 966 there is still another sense of 78os—émírqjóes 0€ 
€xpicaro Toils mvvÜérois 0i 70. Ala x?Aov 7300s: and this use is not in- 
frequent by which it is applied to the sort of words preferred and their 
framing together into sentences—sch. Soph. Aj 11275 7080s Tis à ayycA (as 
dpxaiov : : Demetr. zepi épp.. 245 €v Gewórq7i eye oet TÜÓ áp xatoeiàes KG. 
TOU qjBovs kai TOU v pvOpov KG Ka Ta. ei yeu páAuwro, é ec Tiv vov KaTéXovaav 
Oewóriyro : sch. Soph. Aj 1198 (of yXvkóris) 1ówros 0€ Óv 0 Xo$okAijs 
zAuv ézi TD iOLov 1Üos ékAuvev év Tols uéAecuv, 00ev kai péÀvrra. ékJaj8n. 
It would not be at all surprising if this use of the word were found to have 
originated in the exercise s8ozoia« manipulated by the imitators of the 
ancients as proselytisers, e.g. IIoíovs àv etzow Aóyovs 0 AicxíAos aàzó Tis 
Mapa0àv. víikqgs àvacvpébov; — Ilotovs àv eixo: Aóyovs 0. Eopizíoss zapà 
'ApxeAáo OumTpíBov; Perhaps this is even suggested by an odd note at 
Or 1369 when the Phrygian comes on the stage— Apyetov £ídos :—évrebtev 
e£co:) ToU iOíov 1)0ovs 0 Evpuzríógs dvoíkeu, éavroQ Aéyov. — It is from this 
point in the play that Euripides is kopuxós rather than Tpayikós, 1]01kós 
rather than za87.«ós. 

In any jjBomouia the person represented as speaking spoke necessarily ev 
jjfe, € €v yeopytko, €v v pec [vruko, e €v Ovvac revrtko, € €v OovAue, € €v paxyeipuko, 
€v maro, €v Üvpako, ev pyviruko, €v bfBpurrikQ, ev £Aeyk uo, €v 
ám Marro, ev cÀacTO 10e, év vÜev azopobvros Co*aws), epvros (-6095), 
79opévov (-Qgs), Avzovpévov ( (us), $ofovpévov (-js), &eorOos (-50s) Tüs 
zaTpíOos, etc. ete. Moreover, in óàwzAat the 7600s of the person or persons 
addressed entered into the *problem." "Therefore, for a literary critic 
who had been trained in the schools— and they were all so trained—to 
write 78ozoua after this manner, it was natural to conceive of certain forms 
of composition as a series of 7/8 oz-outat, all such forms indeed in which the author 
preferred to address his readers through zpócwza, whether historical persons 
manipulated to his purpose or persons entirely imaginary. | Homer, the 
tragic and the comic poets, makers of dialogues like Plato and Xenophon, 
projectors of historieal romances like Xenophon in the Cyropaedia, all 
alike, whether z&6os or 7/8os prevailed in them, were held to write év 7/0e:. 
Now if, as is at least possible, év 7/0ev to begin with meant * with an air and 
a tone," and had nothing in common with the notions of 7/00s, * character," 
and 7à ézópevo. T9 1]0e,, then the phrase has received something of a twist 
in the course of its history. "That it was warped still more as time went on, 
is easily demonstrable When a word has once begun to mortify, the pro- 
gress of corruption is never checked. 

Hermogenes, who has a mind of a sort, seems to have arrived at his 
notion of 7600s, that, namely, Whereby a speaker seemed dei Tiva. Kai 
&m Xowiv mapéxea Üaa Aóyov KL a UTÓS 7 0S etva. Ooketv moe 7i TV TOUVAY- 
Tíov Óv T€ kal moiOv kaTrü TÓv Àóyov (W 3 362 —8p 2 395) by contami- 
nating several distinct meanings of 78os—that meant by Fé e (zepl pn 
à, 2— 1356 a 1), that of frankness and naturalness, that of air or pose of feel- 
ing, that of fugitive sentiment ; but he is completely outdone by the concocter 
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of the funny treatise zepi rov &deAoUs Aóyov printed in W 9 410 ff — Sp 
2 512 f. There the various denotations are jumbled up together to make 
one hash of outrageous nonsense. "The man has the trick, which some of 
these late rhetors have, of talking :n a simple, natural way of things which 
5 he does not understand in the least. He simply cannot think. If it be con- 
ceded that because things are called by one name they are in essence identical, 
then and then only is there any reason in what he says. He even succeeds 
in satisfying himself that the man who writes with natural simplicity and 
good feeling, inasmuch as that is 7/0os, also writes €v 7/0eu, forasmuch as that 
10 implies 7200s. He gets at this result by three several jumps in Sp 2 525— 
526. Any one familiar with late Greek who cares to read the chapter zept 
100v (W 9 424—435 — Sp 2 522—530) will agree with this judgment, and 
will resent the waste of time which the reading of it entails. 
The writer of the éxvy f»rop.—attributed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
15 but really by some one of inferior capacity writing at a much later time, — 
if not quite so preposterous, is preposterous enough. He is a Platonist of a 
sort, and declares that the rhetors of his day, if they meddle with 7/0: at all, 
are pukpórepou év rais TOv 10Qv xpeíais, forasmuch as they lack the one 
thing necessary, r0 ev péya 100os.—o0)X vmore(vovas, TO €v pnéya Tos" ét 
20 06 ToUTo ék duAocodías, ob Tü &àAÀa cávra «rà» karà pépos efüprwyrat 
cpócdop« Tols ékág Tore vrokeuasevois zpoccoows (10 1 Usener 108). What 
they have not is 70os a5r0 kaÜ' avró, which ought to hold sway in their 
discourse, as reason should be supreme in the soul If it be present, this 
absolute 7060s, then from it will spring the particular 7/05 just when they 
25 are wanted—7à Üvpakà kai rà oikTpà kal Tà dcTel& Kal TÀ TLiKpü KGi TÀ 
emíÜova, mávra rara éketvov efuprupéva kai aÀAXAow awvykekpaueva. 
kaTà Tüv Tí]js xpeías Aóyov. "The man who has 70os a?r0 kaO' avro will 
no longer be eontent with sentences here and there of the (!) sort—7à 
ka.Xotp.eva, ez ibovijuama, s poo rvxobrat rwes avróparot ooval wat. — For 
30 70 €v uéya. 1)00s he finds, as he should, his chief exemplar in Plato, and by 
what he says of Plato's dialeetical method, he lets out that all this ado about 
the absolute 7/8os is an attempt to reconcile the larger denotation of év 6e 
with the narrower. 


B 


SCHOLIA CALLING ATTENTION TO SOME PHASE OF FEELING TO BE MARKED 
BY CHANGE OF TONE, GESTURAL MOVEMENT, ETC. 


Il. Scholia, in, which €v ?)8e« occurs. 


The év 78e class of comments is so important that I shall sive all the 
35 instances known to me that are preserved in the ravennas, the venetus, or 
the Aldine, and shall further translate the passage to which each refers. 
NorE.—In the translation it is only the bolder ! that counts. 





Pl 610 Poverty in a huff leaves the two old men 


7 b e ^ o» 320 ^ 
| pv vpets y ért p. évravOoi 
40 perasépaleo Üov: 
, 
TÓT€ VOG TG euis KTÉ. 
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*So be it. All the same you will pray me to come back"  * And come 
you shall when we do!"  év ze. 0& kai rovro rav ven (derisive assent). 
652 Carion lets his mistress into the secret — 

dkove ToLvvV 0$ €yO TÀ Tpáypara 

3 ^ ^ E b , , - RO 

€k TOV vo0Qv és T)v kejaA4v got wávT épo. 

* LJ EE 4 3 35 b , ^ , hi 
pij OT épovy és Tü)v keQaAQv. : p3) T&-ya0à. 
—Ó íÓ€ , B s 5 EY , 
& vüv yeyévgrat;: p pev oOv Tà Tpáypara. 


uni 


*I wil tell you. You will hear the whole concern from your sole of 
the foot to your crown of the head.  **Concern on my head! Ell have 


none of it"  * None of my joyful news!"  *'That is another matter; but, 1o 
mind you! No concerns!" v 7]Üe. üvayvooTéov Ald. (with expression). 
Perhaps refers only to 7à zp&ypaca. 
869 The sycophant grumbles that Plutus has in some cases belied his 
promise. Carion would discover the truth— 
ToÀU pGAXov évíovrs éaTiv. efoAo Aekós, 15 


^ , C^ * ^ 95 , ^ , 
kai Tiva Oc0pake Ór TOUT ;:€p€ TovTOV(. 
——-. LM. n ; 
j TOv covqgpov 9o0a kai To.XopÜx ov. 
m 


* He has actually brought men to ruin?  * And whom pray has he 
brought to ruin?"  * He has brought me.  *' That explains it! a rascal, a 20 
spoiler of other men's goods !"  év 7/e: rav ven (jubilant certainty). 
885 The honest man treats the sycophant with tranquil assurance, and 
Carion remonstrates— 
ovOtv mpoTuLO cov' dopO yàp mpuievos 
Tóv ÓakTíALov TovOl map Evóápov Opaxps. 25 
GÀÀ' ovk évecr. c vkoávrov O9 ypacos. 





*[ take no count of you. Here is a ring I wear bought of Eudamus 
forashilling?  * Ah! but there is no virtue in your ring to save you froii 
his bite !" — roUro €v vjÜeu Aéyer Ort ook écTiww év TQ OakrvÀ(io $áppakov 
zpós Ofypa cvkojávrov ven. (If the localising mark is right, * with 3o 
expression " ; but if the whole line is meant, as the note rather implies, * with 
anfair and tone of conviction.") 

«N 1299 Strepsiades would be rid of the man who has sold his son an 
expensive horse, and now asks to be paid— 


Üzaye* Tí puéÀÀew ; ovk €Aqs, Ó cap ópa ; 35 
TaUT ovx UDpis Ogr éoTív; : &É eius émi &Xo ; 
"Off with you! Herestill! A racer, and will not go!"  * I call this an 
assault — What say you?" (to witness. ** Will you take your horse to the 
mill, racer indeed !? . . . zpbs 0€ 77jv érépav ypadxi]v oUros 10uos Aéyovros, 


olov, dzáfews cv Tóv cepadópov eis vv píAova émi TÓ àÀoGv; rav ven 40 
(scornfully). 

1421 Strepsiades argues against his son who would show his filial 
affection by **correcting^ his father, that the contrary rule holds every- 
where. His son retorts— 

ovkovv àvip ó TOv vópov Ücis roUrov v TO TpOTOV 45 
ÓgTep gv kd'yo; 


IO 
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* Was it not a man who made your rule at first, a man like you or me !^ 
€v Ou] éporijme. rav ven—a derisive question. 

R 177 Dionysus tries to get the dead man to take less for carrying his 
pack to hell for him— 


A4[j évv& OoAXoós: àva[hoígv vov m&Xv. 


* Wil you take a shilling?"  * Resurgam first!" (1) év 7]Üe ézel ám As 
ó àvOpómiwos Díos poxO:upós rav ven.  *In a determined mood, life is 
* .» t » , , € 3 , e^ ^ , , » 

such a miserable affair" (2) óxAo(pevos vw abvrOv ToUro Aéyeu év q0e 
8: ék ToU évavríov :ypiv, otov, àzoAo(puv. oi 06 Órv XaAezóv qv TÓT€ TÓ 
(qv, oe üpewov eivau T0 TeÜvávav: eis karápav otv AapBáve: TO àva- 
^ 5 , , € H BH * 
(jmac év '"AOnvaío:s* kré, ven. (In a tone of impatience. Possibly, how- 
ever, ev 7/0e. here — *ex persona," viz. * mortui.) 

621 Xanthias posing as Dionysus has said that Aeacus may prove his 
word, if he likes, by putting his slave—Dionysus dressed as Xanthias—to 
the torture.  Aeacus asks what torture he should inflict — 


EY ^ ^ , , , /, 
KQL 7Tt€0S paravi ; : TOVTO TpoTOv, ev KAtuakt 





, , € FN ^ , 
Onjgcas kpepágas voTpiux(O. pacTvyOv Oépov 
cTpe[]ÀAOv éru à és ràs Divas Ofos éyxéov 

p Í y 
zAíLvÜovs émvriÜeís, závra TÀÀXa cm À0)v wpáco 
pa) TÓzT€ TOUTOV p9Ó6 yuqreío véo. 


* And what torture would you have me apply?"  * All; the frame, 
hanging by the toes, cat-o'-nine-tails, cudgel, vinegar up his nose, the rack, 
hot bricks, et cetera, provided you do not strap him with a leek or the cord 
from a young onion!" or (2) *. . . onion."  Oóvara. uév otv év vÓeu Tà 
Ovros xaAemàü mpocÜeis émibépew * mATv 3) roorow avrüv TÜmTE ümep 
egTiv éAadpórara (Ald. XaAerórara. ven)" vara. 06 kai üvrikpvus' 
* Baaávite 7 T&VTG.X00 ovróv, p €v Ta401G. pao (S TOUS cAevÜcpovs Taióas 
TQ ékkavAQpar. TOU mpácov TÓzTOvciv 1) TO «TOU» ynre(ov ven. It may 
be that Xanthias after proposing what are really severe punishments adds 
archly, * But do not beat him with so and so; they do not hurt at all!" 
or he may mean just the contrary, * Apply every sort of torture, nothing 
to jest at, nothing like the beatings they give gentlemen's sons when the 
lash is the green of a leek or of an onion." Put as a case of áp [BoA(a. 

Av 63 "The Wrunner, seeing two men at the door, exclaims, * Deary 
me! what shall I do? . Here are two birdcatchers" | One of the men 
says— 

oUTO TL Óc.vóv ; ov0é káAAÀtov Aéyev. 


2. . €OpUKOS avrà qopBorpevov TOUTÓ $yrw: Kore Oenvv papá ec Tiv 
oL ópv9otjpa. ; ook OdeuAes ovó€ z)ptv. eizeiv ven» ot. € év 1]0ev róv Aóyov 
dkobouci.wv kTé rav ven.  'TIhe two senses suggested are these—(1) * Are 
birdeatchers such a fearful thing? You have no right even to mention the 
name birdeatchers to us" (2) Make-believe that their feelings are hurt by 
the word birdeatechers—* You cannot mean that! It is not over polite to 


say so.  Birdeatchers forsooth !" 


143 Q Oe.Àakpiov gv TOV kakQOv otov €püs. 
P ( 


€v 1Óe. 5] &À9400s Aéyev rav. (1) *Poor fellow! — These are what you 
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have set your heart upon! Fine hardships forsooth |" (2) àAq00s. ** You 
are to be pitied for setting your heart on such hardships." 

Pa 968 Trygaeus about to pray to Peace uses the ritual formula cí(s 
Tóc; but does not get the ritual answer— 


, ^c F5 , 5 , 
TUS T]]Óe ; TOU TOT €COT4!j; 


uni 


* Who is here ?— Where in the world is he gone to! " 70 zo zoré éori 
Aéye. év 10e. ven.  *'Trygaeus speaks in mock surprise, acts surprise." 
This reading is found in printed texts, e.g. the Leiden edn. of 1624. 

Ac 295 The chorus tell Dicaeopolis that to ask why they are resolved 
to stone him is sheer impertinence ; nevertheless Dicaeopolis expects to be ro 
heard— 

avri 0' Qv égozewdápuv ovk igTe* pàÀA' ákovere. 
coU y' àkovcopev; dmoÀet kará ce xóoopev Tots AíÓors. 





* But you have not been told my reasons for making peace. That at least 
you must let me tell?  * Let you tell ! No! you shall die. These stones 15 
shall be your grave !^ ToL00TO Kal TO Opnpuóv: (T 56) 3. TÉ K€V 0 | 
Adivov éogo xerva KaKQv evex' 0mca €opyas. €v vÜev yàp avro peremota- 
cv AAé£avópos p£v yàp á£ios Ov At&ov AakeOausovías épaaOeis yvvawbs 
emi ovpuopü Ts w«Tp(0os, obros Oe eipijvys épg em dyaÜQ Tíjs maTpíOos, 
rav.  *' The chorus reverses the meaning of the passage in Homer, and 20 
pretends that it does not." 
347 'The chorus have dropped the stones which they carried, and 

Dicaeopolis addresses the sticks of charcoal in his basket— 

euéAÀer! ápa cávres àvacetww Tis [ous 

oÀCyov T' azéÜavov àvOpakes llapvacaot 25 

kai Ta&UT& ÓLà Tiv ATOTÍAV TOV OgpoTOv. 


* And were you all prepared to move them with your cry ! and did they 
almost die, my charcoal sticks from P.! and all because their gossips would 
not hear reason!"  sÜikóraao. kai 10w-T&, zp0s rovs év 79. Aápko üvÜpakas 
OwA€yera, rav Ald. Aéyov órt( épéAAere perà [Bots ávameíew és Tíjs TOU 3O 
Aápkov fnjfees perà Bois peAAovas yívecOa. Ald. * In a tone of tender 
affection and delight Dicaeopolis talks with the sticks in the basket." 
559 "The chorus insist that Dicaeopolis is unendurable— 

&AnBes omírpvrTe KQ. pia pórase ; i 

Tara. cv TOÀpás "TTOXDS Óv qas Aéyew, 35 

kai gc vkodoávr1)s ei Tuis "]v Qovetóuaas; 


* Indeed ! Confound your cursed impudence! You are no better than 
a beggar, and have you the face to say such things to us! If we did tell 
tales, have you the right to cry shame !?  7oUTo o?v perà 1)0uijs épor1joeos, 
oiov kai TOÓ 'Opgpukóv: (A 231) émel ovri0avotoiww dváccews 7] yàp àv, 40 
'"Acpe(ón, vüv Vo rara, Ào[jjmavo Ald. ** A question in the like tone of scorn 
as the passage from Homer." 
V 302 Omne of the boys has said he will not light his father on his way, 
unless he give him figs — The father answers—— 
dz0 yàp Tov0€ pe ToU pucÜapíov 4S 
Tpírov avrO0v €xew dÀdvra Oct kal fóÀa kowov: 
é& € cv 0€ cÜká p aiTeis ; 
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* From this poor fee your father and mother and you must have bread 
. . j S" 3. 39 / 
and fuel and dripping, ohone ! and would you ask me for figs!" év épor5joe 
xai 70e. ven. ' A question in a tone of fatherly reproach." 
690 Bdelycleon, rehearsing what his father must put up with, says he 
5 has got to obey when some mincing advocate— 

er » ^ , e , 5 € er » £ ^ 

1jJKeuv eum 7 po KQv «opo. OukácovO (S OOGTLS QV vov 

ÜoTepos €AÜn ToU aqpeíov T0 Tpuo[DoXAov ov kop.ieirat. 


* Bids you be early to court and betimes, as none of you all who comes 
after the hour shall get his sixpence !" — év 7j0ec 0€ ravra. Ald (severely). 

IO 903 The defendant dog (Laches) has answered to his name, and the 
plaintiff dog (Cleon) is called — 


m Q , m v 3; /í , 
at a9: mápeoTiv o?bTos' érepos otros a0 Ads. 


* Bow-wow !"  *Here he is! Another bow-wow Grasper!" 6 dxAo- 
/, " H ^ /, er /2 € , , 3 » 
kAéov 6€ $w«ou mpbs róv Ad[Wra Órw wápecrwv Ó kaTWyopós cov, év 10e 
15 ven. Philocleon addressing Labes (ie. Laches) says with mock conviction, 
*'lhis must be he. He is your double." 
T 1 Kept walking backwards and forwards by Euripides, like the Duc 
de Mayenne by Henri iv., Euripides relative exclaims— 


à Ze0 xcAuó0óv àpá zore $avijoezai; 


20 *Good God! Will never a swallow appear! . . ." Tovro é$w év wÓer 
*zóre dmaAAayQcounat TOU kakoU Toírov;" dGgcTmep oi ék Xxeuuovos 
eziÜvpobvres éapos rav (impatient exasperation). 

I have not been able to deny myself the chance— want of space will 
make my chances few——of bringing out the peculiarities of the several 

25 principal redactors. So I have kept the instances from each annotated 
playbook together instead of arranging them under év eu wOukds, év 
épo1jme. kai 1/0eu, per^ )0uk1]s eporijmeos. Even so, it will have been seen 
that in some cases év 70e. domineers over év épor:5jget as its modern 
equivalent (!) domineers over(?. It will have been seen also that at times the 

3o person speaking is supposed by the annotator really to entertain the feeling 
or 7500s implied, eg. N 1999: 1491: R 177: Ae 347: V 8089; "P X 
What he says is to be taken in its natural sense, and the reader should make 
shift to express the natural feeling intended. At other times what is said 
is said év e;poveíg ; the speaker only makes believe that he has the feeling, 

35 and allows his tone and air, a shrug or a sneer, and the like, to divulge the 
counterfeit—P]l 610: Pa 968. 

The signification * with expression" seen at Pl 652 is not infrequent 
in the Euripides scholia. It is noteworthy that there is no example 
of per 370ovs, which bears a meaning normally different from év 38e: 

40as will appear from the instances in the following list from scholia to 


tragedies— (1) év sj8e.— Aesch. PV 28 row«0T' émqópov ToU duAav- 
Üpoov rpózov :—év 1j. 0 Aóyos (sneer): Soph. Aj 562 see supra p. 144 4: 
El 312 7 kápra:—év 1. otov, v0AAo0 ye Oct (scornful aequiescence in her 


subjection): 393 xaAós yàp obpos Díoros doe Üavpáoat :—etpoveberat év 
45 1j. (scornful irony): Ant 275 xdpe rov OvoOa(uova máAos kaÜawet Tovro 
» s ^ E s L ^ E] ^ , , , » mc 
ráyaÜóv Aa[Betv :—ézei)r) eis 7à. àyaÜUà. kAXypovs [BáAAovouv év wj. ToUTÓ 
djs. (humorous resignation) Eur. Hee 26 kre(veu pe xpvaot 0v raÀaízopov 
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X4piw Éévos zaTpgos kré:—év 1. kal eipoveía eizev Ó vaTpikós pov díAos 
kaT àavrijpasiv (melancholy irony): 623 eíra 09r OykovpeÜa Ó pév Tis 
pv zAÀovgíots év Ócpagiv kré:—eév éporijmeu Ó. Aóyos kai i]Üeu éos ToU 
*Tà Ó ov06/" (derisive impatience): Or 28 *PoíBov 9 dOuk(av pev T( Oei 
kamiyopety ;—€v |. Ta0Ta: duoi pév yàp ov kaTwyopijrew Tob Óeof, 
opus ys pv Darepov vmepmaÜ5cac«a kara[og ToU '"AczóAAovos koi OU 
Qv eOókeL pa] kaTü TOU '"ÁvÓAAcvos Aeyew &i& moírov &Ayx erat GUTOU 
kaTiyopoba a. (suppressed feeling) : 646 dOLkQ- AafBety xpi " dvTl TOUOe 
TOU kakoU dOuKÓv TL TGpà GOU kTé:—v 1. ,dvayyvogréov *dOuwQ" kai 
oTiew KT (with expression): 750 0 Tüs àpícTas ÜvyaTépas cTeípas 
maTip:—cv 3. Tavra Aéyet eipoviküs (contemptuous irony): 1602 eb yotv 
Otyo:s àv xepvifBov :—év 3. ézei oi [jaciAeis &Üvov: éàv yoUv, dno, 
agiAebo 1s, mios kai ovk évayOs dy Ov xepvíov (derisive acquiescence) : 
Ph 355 óewóv yvvai£iv at 01 o0tvov yovat kré (tv ji. 96 Üavpag T.KkOS 
eipiTaL OÓTL kKTé (impassioned astonishment): 550 pey qyxo cc Tóóe, Tept- 
B ézea a4 Típuov L—évy j. T€vG TLKÜS" *péya. vopí(ets TÓ vept[3Xez'ros ef etva kai 
mepubavijs TOÀ. mácw ;" (scorn) : 618 xaprà yovv gern TÉKVOV :—6v 1]. 
ToUTo okáos, € ere avr eize 4 xat pe" (bitterly 7): 1655 7( zAgpjeAqjoas, 
TO pépos et peri) AÓe yis :—kaT. épór1s1v, €v 1j. (an Minis ibtd question) : 
. A , » € * , » NE , 5 E 

Hip 608 vi à e'rep às $js pooev eiprkas KaKÓv :— é TL 0€ ó Aóyos €v dj. 
€k TOU AVTLKeui.evov **er 0€ pujüev eiprkas kakóv, ovóé g€ vr0L0 kaóv, àv eia 
(angry impatience) : Med 60 (QAO ce :—év 1j. 96. etpyras, otov, pakápuos 
€i Tou Tv éxov. Or&vouav (contempt): 148 Q ZeU kal yG kal Qs :—év 3. 
(with expression): 298 -jyrvyvoóokews kaÀOs:—ToUro €v 1. àvamedovyra. 
(*Jason, thou knowest it well!" the passionate exclamation of a wife 
betrayed, though Jason was not by to hear it): 500 9Ookovca pév Ti vpÓs 


ye v09 cpáfew kaAOs:—TaUra 0€ év s. mwpoevekréov (with expression — 
impassioned irony): And 127 0eczóraus &paAAG "Dus ooa kópa. Aakcóat- 
povas éyyevéraug uw :—év 1j. (surprise) : 155 av 6^ oaa 009A) kal. opik1)ros 


yvvi] kré :—év 9j. (with expression —the bitterness of a rival): 590 cv yàp : 


per ávópov à KÜKLTTE KÜüK KQüKQV :—e.is TO per dvÓpOv cTiKTÉOV' €V 1]. 
6 per ek Aij éetos ó AMyos, kaL égTuw' ** gv yop év àvópáow àpiUpa? TO 
0€ ** Q kákim Te Kük. KakQv" koT tOíav v[pirikOs. éxubover (angry disdain, 
in rebuke): (2) per! q0ovs— Aesch. PV 251 éyo € roApiüs 
éfeAvoápqv [porovs TÓ ps3 OwppawÜévras eis üOov poAe&v:— Twés 
*éróApQgsa?* kai TO éfjs perà 5. (as though they had sprung from my 
loins !): Eur. Or 135 à6eAdóv óvav ÓpO pepuqvóra :—TpocekTikÓs perà 
qj. v poevekréov 70v Aóyov (intense sisterly affection): 332 i$ Zev Tís €Aeos :— 
Tpos TO dvo (ll. 327—331) roUro a XerAuagTukOs. per. 7]. àvazedoviraa (a ery 
of revolt inspired by interest in the sufferer. *Is there a God in heaven ! 
Is there no mercy LE Ph 388 7í 70 aépeoa Dat zaTpí(Oos ; 1) kaküv peyo: 
TOUTO perà 3. (a mother pleading. with her son): 618 xaprà yobv mócXo, 
TÉéKVOv :—0 0€ Aóyos ev eipoveía per Ü]. Kai zaDnrukóraTos (motherly 
pathos) : And 645 Tí Oir v eimows ToUs yépovras Os g'odoí KTÉ :— 
p.erà. épuyrijmeos kal 1. zpoevekzéov (a question asked with an air of respect 
for grey hairs): (3) 110 .k Qs—Soph. OR 958 ei ToUTo prov óe p. 
dmayyeiÀau gados ké 1T 8wos dwjriv ó &yyeAos ovx Os dàzÓ Tobrov 
OcXov &p£acÓat. GA dxó TOv 16€ov (with respectful repression of his own 
wish): Ant 940 Aeioaere OxjBus ot koupavtóat kré :— zpós Tóv Kpéovra 
qÜLkOs «os» àv avTOv eis cvppaxíav mpokaAovpevry (a pathetie appeal for 
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help) : Eur. Or 1603 xal c »i-yi& zpó Oopós kara[DáAXots :—áAXw 0€ kai 
TOUTO i8 uos (with expression — scornfully, see év 7/0ev at 1602): Ph 1684 
GÀÀ' ei yapotumv, av à uem deiyois, TÓTE€p iius TOUTO T poevekréov 
Kal Oe. cvvvzakoUew TO "kaAÀOs üv xot ;? KTÉ (with expression — with 
daughterly feeling): Hip 307 pà cv &vaccav Vzzíav "Apá(ova kré :— 
ea Ü' óre vÜukOs Opviopev kavà TOv éexOpov o? cepwüovar avrovs [BovAÓpevot 
aAA" etpovevópevou (* Never ! In the name of her whom I hate, never !?) : 

Med 60 (gAQ cee:—10ikOs, Gael eizev: pakápios et Touórqv Oiavo(av 
éxov (mock felicitation, see év 1/0e« l.c.). 

At Soph. El 126 s6ikóv kai àppó(ov yvvai£tv would seem to mean **a 
touch of nature and a just estimate of female character": at 539 rà Oud is 
merely *the delineation of character": but at OC 3 s0iukóTepov O6 TO 
TpOTov means perhaps *the first way of taking the passage is the more 
touching? At Eur. Ph 901 ÓéAew ákobcat 057a kal a 0vO)v éxets ; :— 
10wóv éz(ppuypo ávri ToU &A500s, the reference is to O7ra as expressing 
more or less contemptuous surprise, as corresponding in a scrimp fashion to 
* forsooth ? : ep. Phot. HN :—0agéos órav 10ukOs. Aeyyrau, rÓ 06 yaAOv àvri 
To (0ov, — Here surprise of some kind inay be meant. One scholiast at least 
takes 7v (ven jv) at Eq 26 of simulated frightened surprise, appearing to 
give the whole line to one speaker, the other speaker on his side when he 
sees his mates grimace asking, OUX jo6 ;—sch. ven ó TU yvopayv A€yov 
éQíoTQgou TQ My ola Üavópevos TOU puparos os éfgmaTupévos kal 
T«pakekpovgaprevos eim eiv 70 avropoAjoopev. But indeed 70:kóv, like 
€v 10e. may apply to almost any kind of feeling that can show itself for a 
moment by signs to be caught by the eye or the ear or both together. 
Merry laughter, ha! ha! whether represented by a£, a( or à, à or à, d, 
was represented somehow in the middle and new comedy, and this ejacu- 
lation ijs termed :0.kóv (BA 360 6. Cp. Phot. a a who says, quoting 
Diogenianus, that it expresses annoyance—see sch. Pl 1052——but with the 
rough breathing, laughter: and Eustath. 855 20) Set this against its use 
at Eur. Hip 307 supra, and the extent of its signification 1s apparent. 

It is impossible to make sure what precisely is the mood which those 
who annotate with év 76e« or 0ukós would describe in each case unless they 
name it (see supra 132 7j—1my own attempts at definition do not please me— 
nor may they have intended sometimes to say more than * with expression." 
In Mansfield Park Miss Bertram betrothed to HRushworth in a visit to his 
place flirts with Crawford. ** Unluckily that iron gate, that ha-ha, give one 
a feeling of restraint and hardship. 1 cannot get out, as the starling said. 
As she spoke, and it was with expression, she walked to the gate; he 
followed her * Mr. Rushworth is so long fetching the key," | Anybody knows 
what is meant, and so no doubt did these tedious interpreters know more or 
less what they meant by this *stale memorandum of the schools? ; but as for 
determining everywhere the shade of meaning, perhaps they were themselves 
to seek. "The phrase was a doeket, was almost (), and the 70os of the speaker 
lay somewhere behind it| With jez' 7/0ovs, and the 7)0:«0s corresponding 





! | have nowhere found 70:xós applied — cvumaÓ8eíq kecuévg 7) ro, cs (X 938) 


to the dative case as ''ethic" is now * uy uo. uiuve, iNov." | At Eur. Or 142 
applied. At Aesch. PV 253 there is there is the note-— 0ia0égews ÓÉé éorw 
a name for it— vara. üàvTrcovvuía év — éudQavrukóv TÓ uou cs r0 ((T 287) *TIIárpokMé 
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to it, this was not the case. "There the class-books on rhetoric had stamped 
a well-marked meaning upon 7/0os, viz. otov 7Ov za«Tépov pós raíiOas ete. 


IL Other Comments similar in intention. 


Pll1 os ápyaÀéov kTé:—0 Üepázov óvoopet vov Oerzórov éropévov 
Tv$Ào àvópí (cp. ven ToU &s zézAekrat 1) Ot&voua ék Tov Üavpao o0 kal 
c XerÀtag oU KT6: 56 dz eus uk) 7] 7€Uc'ts, otov, kré: 233 kai Oukaius 
KüÓLKuS :— ... oUK ác ei s LKOs 0€ aAA peukukT uk OS m pocay'yéXXet : 
246 Tb TS ÜavpacTikóv eai Üavpá(e yop kré: 9261 ézeyyceÀAG TO 
dpvópg TOV aig Ojceov Ou TÓ Yüpes: 566 TovTo ... m eupáQov Aéyet kai 
xÀeváov: 748 TabUTa V ywmÜn-.-.- ÜavpáQovea Tóv Üeóv: 7150 Oav- 
pagTLKOÓv 70 6700s: 182 ós xaAezüv kré:—0 Xp. áyavakTet g0AAÀQv kzé: 

N 1 ios, io$:;—0vo $opov àva[3oà: 80 deab!izión Petuziwv:— 
cpogcqQvos kai koXakevrikOs: 184 à HpákAeis KTé :—0 06... TeÜai- 
pokev: 497 LU TL;:——U€ per TUT zreo 8a. ToUTó UE 627 pà Tv 
dvazvojv KTé:— .. . Óóva opet 06 ó Xokp. ézi rjj T00 Xrpey. apaÜ(a : 107 
dTTATOÍ :—kaazovovpevos vao TOv kópeov a Tevá(eu 0 Evpei.: 146 os €v- 
OvpBe(s 7. àvía raTat koi []oa: 788 Go zep exiAaDÓópevos ravra. À€ye : 
818 io "d (605 KkTé:— ... TavU7Q0 Oc meia OOÓdc-Kewv TOv vióv, ka Ta- 
yc^ov aoToU kré: 829 eov Aéyeu TO aifot: 881 ós BavpáCov Aeye: 
906 oioi KTÉ ;—y €Àq. ó OÍkauos : 1225 (zov: o)k ükovere kTé :—T70.U07a 
Aéyec &s gvkooavroópevos vr ! QUToD : 1240 Üavpacítos fjr0nv KTÉ ;— 
mper vypadij égmTi ycÀQv yàp ToUTÓ $us ekka Xd et yàp Tis 7p001- 
yopías dKovcas TOU Ados yéAora TÜV ékeivov viÉEpevos € Opkov : R 19 
ó Tpur kakoba quo KTÉ ——ó EavÜ(as G X Óópevos ed? ó Baa á cet $opro 
Aéyev: 40 ó mais . . . oXk eveBuyajBns ; 3 LOG c jóbpa p €0ewre :—Ó 
Auóvvaos veóe. zpós Tv ZavÜ(av kal Aéye: peipokevópevos ós OeicavTos 
aUvTÓV TOU HpakA£us kré: 51 Üavpá(ov o "HpaxAfjs Aeyet TO có: 286 
é£óv ua 0" i9. às $o Bopevos Aióvvgos TaUTrQ Aéyev: ABT €yO; ms 
OcÀós kré: — rovro 6s Üavpá(ov éavróv ó Aióvvaos ÀAéyec kré: 627 
&TceLÀQv TQ Auovóoo Aéye. 70 koTáDov: 628 év ópy: AtÀAekTaw TO 
dyopevo: 646 ós ui aicÜavópevos kai avr0s Ó Auóvvgos Aéyev kré: 
649 iarTaTai;—ToUro s d Ay 1)m as sí: 653 TO io, lo, 6s ato Üópevos 
ó Aióvvros Aéyev: ib. izzéas ópo:—os Üavpá(ov trzéov é$oOov: 657 
oluo,:—6ó  EavÜías A yijmas Àéyev: 750 ópóyvie Ze0:—T)v ÓpowT)Ta 
Üavpá(ov Aéye kvé: Av 22 ov06 uà AÜ kré:—é£Oeivom oíqo ev os 
mavraxóOev dzokekAgpevngs Tjs $000 : 180 zoXAos, Tiva. Tpózov ; :—Óav- 
pá(ec Tiv Mw: 570 1aÓqv kTé I—karaópovàv GUTOU $yot kré: 1337 
yevotpav aierós kré:;— . . . Aéyev &€ Tavra. $0 1j9ovijs ó Taurovnpos 
(may refer to 1342, however): 1571 e/ Tovroví y' kré:—rav7a Óovpátov 
Aeye. kré: 1604 «Tí Ó kakóbatprov S» 1A (8us KTÉ ——émumr AT TEL avDTQ Ó 
Ilozeióv (s Óuà yaoTpuiapyíav 7 v poOibóvra Tóv Aa: 1671 óc. ávo 
KkTÉ;—ós ToU '"HpakAéovs eis Tóv ovpavóv [BAéyavros peT Opy!s kTé 
(referring to the tone and manner in which Heracles has spoken 1670. The 
note says that others interpreted 1670 differently) : Eq 108 à óaipov 


, 
TU 
, 
[5 





Lot ÓecNj TAeicTov «xexapusgéve Ovug»" tion the dative would not now be called 
"expresses earnestness." Butinthequota- *ethic." 


Io) 
un 


40 


IO 


I5 
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P , € ^ 5 € ^ M t , e 
a'yaÜ€é kré:—ToUTO eimev os vmiOv kai evpov Tu kré: 120 ó  Aóyu.: 
—0Oavpáget TÓv xpyopbv d ávayvobs : Pa 195 0) à :—79 pijkos aqpat- 
vov TOUTÓ dwocu: mpóadOeypa. üé éoTi karo.ppovotvros: 280 oiprot 
TáAas KT n—1]A60€ yàp pajüev d yóp.evos 9v O &c XáA Xe: 362 ó piat 
KTÉ :—Ó -Epajs ceA0ov kal .. .. .kai emi TOUTQ xaXezatvev: 384 à 
zovQpot KTé: —ém Tui «vTO(s ($ vUv quomo, éov aUToUs €v Kap 
AaAetv: 924 xorpawuv ÓOgmep kTré:—yavákT5qo av dkoÜcavres ev 
, COT. ^ » , H FN b3 - , 3 
XU7pa.ts tpe Oa. Tiv Eipiviv : L 216 eipykva TÓv à TENUERE 
pa Oetaa. ot xopítera. TOU dvüpbs Aeyer TO *o-oAÀbera( nov TÀ  yóvoma" 
312 deb Tov kamvoU kTÉ: — vno TOU KüVOU dOukoópevos. TOUTÓ duoc: 
952 amoAoAÀekév pe kTé :—0 àvijp ázeAÜotaris TiJS yvvauüs o8 pera: 
Ac 1 óca :—Üavpaciks dvri TOU TOoÀAÀÁ: 55 Ó TpirróAepe KTÉ : 
—Tois éavrov wpoyóvovs ézikoUpovs émikaAe(rau: 165 ov kara[jaAetre 
€ € p , , ^ , ^ ^ , 
KTé :—0 Oéopos émvmr AsrTev Tols DapDápows . . . kai TQ ÓukavozóAut 
[: , , / e 7 , L , ^ D 
ój.oíos emu AxTT€U KTé: 195 Q Awovíaua kré:—Üavpá(ov rabra. Aéye 
kré: 400 à rpwrakápwe kTé :—Üavpá(ov Tóv Koyowodoovra 0 Aw. éQ' 
ois eirev raUvTá dugsiv: 807 otov:i—OavpuaoTikOs: 882 Ó TepmrvóraTov 
ec e , , » er € 7 , hN € 
KTé:—0 AukaiómoAus AÀéye. üopevos ór. kré: 885 Ó duXTATy GV kTÉ: 
—ó Au. etAq$os Tv éyyeAvv. Aéye àmpévos abr)v ÓpOv: 1054 


3207. 32 SOR, e 5 ^ ^ CM 

amódep' dàmóoepe kré:— -apavure(rau peraóoDvau Tis eipivus: 1190 
arraTQU kTé:—ÜpuvOv m apaTpa-yoOet: T 71 à Zeb kré :——o Tevá (ec 
$ofBoóípnevos ràs yvvatkas: 1086 Oavpá(er qv ?)X6 : Ee 551 aràp 


yeyevimaa ;:—mpoaoiwvpévs) épovà emíriOes ei yéyovev 9) ékkAnaía 
(os Qyvoovaca. 

They are simple folk, these expositors, and expound to simple folk simple 
expressions of feeling, surprise, anger, annoyance, deprecation, each marking 
his favourite feeling in his own special way, which is seldom more informing 
than ! would be. 1I am not sure that the note at R 750 should have been 
included, for the annotators intention may have been to point out an 
instance of TO Oporikóv oX]ua (cp. 298: Av 93 bis: Pa 180: 238: 376: 
564: Ac 284: and see Index sv. oX5ua) These men had far more 
instruments of interpretation than they could properly use. Similarly the 
note at Pl 576 may be a note on xAevacpós (see Index s.v.). 

Further, in respect to exclamatory adverbs, there may be another motive 
whieh prompts them than the wish to mark the 70s, eg. Av 162 $e6 :— 
erT. p£v oOXerAuagTik0v 3) ÜavuacTukóv: viv 06 ÜavpacTukóv. "This 
annotator plainly thought of apdBoAíe first. I give the following list, 
therefore, for others to explore : 

Pl 220 caza :—GcxerAuaoTikóÓv : 706 a :—eémippupa. gXerA.: : 895 LU 





$:—ds Ocdpauvópevos ToUTÓ dn : ib. em (ppipa. Üavpaa wv Ómep €v Tj] 
cvvi8eía Aéyopev: 1052 u) 06 à à émíppypa écTi per ékmr Aij ees Ka. 
KeAeímeos; ib. 6$ roD veavíckov mpocdépovros Tiv Og0u avr: N 
102 70 aifjot a XerAuaoTukóv : Av 162 see supra l 35: 1258 evpàf 
zaTá£E ;—émíoÜeypa Táxovs: ib. ézAacev émíiÜeyua Tdxyovs üvri ToU kTé. 
(motive ovoparozouwa): 1342 o? noóvov ézil oXerAuocpoU TO ai[jot à AA. 
kal émi 10ovijs (motive apduBoAta) : Pa 248 jai faf :— 
cXerÀuagTukd, üvrl TOU de deb: L 1303 eía:—émíjÜeypa mapake- 
Aeva TLKÓV : Ac 806 faa :—BOavpacTukos : T 45 fopnBá£ :— 


, , , ^ ^ , 
€muppruo. emu Üavpac qoo AapBavópevov. 
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PT. I. CH. III 


IIL Scholia on the interrogative tone and. on other tones. 


Naturally notes on the presence or the absence of the interrogative tone 
are sometimes in effect and sometimes in form notes upon ambiguity, as will 
appear from this catalogue :— 

Pl 373 éporQgparwkóv: 505 TÓ oUkovv dzodavrwóv écTi: N 207 
&v épor(jce: 1421 év 5Üwg éperice:: 905 éporgporwkOs: 1152 do.: 

R 1150 . . . tva pi] kaT épórgoiww Àéyg àAX' év ázojávaev: 1308 
év épor:mev: 1456 do.: Av 10 éporqQparikOs: 23  O/varar kal 
éporripaTukOs kai dzoavrukOs : 4l' Twwés perà. T00 t tva, 1) éporrpaTikóv : 
1329 dzodavrikOs : 1628 kaT' éporrovw : Pa 850 ovx ós €v àzoodáce? 
dAX' Ócel eimev * dAA' ovXi káket Twés (Ogiv dzo TOYTOv; : L 237 
éporQgpaTukOs Aéye: 773 éporG: 821 kor' éporqgw : so also at 930: 
997: 1179: but 861 év éporse: T 3 éporypaTiukos : Ec 140 
kaT' éporggw : 437 cobro ós €év éporioev: 667 éporrupaukós. 

There is in the ravennas only one example of the terminology ? based 
upon the distinction drawn by the Stoics between questions that can be 
answered by flat yes or no (éporzjpara) and questions that cannot (zio paa) 
—Pl 56 dzewukqru) 1] 7evous : ep P1 39. See also supra 151 16. 

Other changes of tone—N 1187 dpxy éeriv ajbT5 Tis TOU vópov 
Oupy1oeos dmopipeirau TOUS fnjropas kTé: R 185 Tovro 
kqgpóocce. ó Xápov: 187 óvopga Tózov kqpíccei: 1264 Evpwuríóns 
évTi Tà AigxyvAov Aéyov: Av 209 peXuc] o0: G&pxerat (better in 
ven — peAukOs üpxerai): 227 mpokaAeira. Tovs OpwiÜas (va kré: 237 
pipospevos záAiv Tjv d$oviv TOv Opvéov kaÀet avrà ó "Exo: 448 
kipvypae epivgs knypvoacet: Pa 459 pipetrat Tovs [japBápovs 
T. éféAkovras: 887 Tov Aóyov dzérewe Aouróv mpós Tiv [DovAiuv os 


zapaóiGovs Tv Oeopíav : 


^ » 
. Tv 'AÜqváv evXerav: 408 6$ TpÓSs Tiv& dxÓ TuiOS: 
: 780 ai zaióes pipoUvTau TV TOV XOolpov 


yvpvá(ov TO zp&ypá duoi 


L 302 ós zpós Twa Aéyovros: 341 pos 


Lj 
QS 


Ac 541 


$ovijv, kot, kot, Aéyovzav: 823 kaAet ó. AukauózoAis zpós 70 cvppa xta 


avTQ : 
kai l'aÀAg : 


V 975 ós zpbs 70 Oaorijptov óÀov: 1182 dpx;j uí6ov ** Mos 
1482 ópxo*pevos Óó yépov zaparpaytikeverat: 


T 101 





? Here ámoó$áce, given by both rav 
and ven, is right, as the annotator takes 
the line. Adverbs like o/, o? 077a, ovóa- 
Ls were termed émippüuara àpvQcews 7) 
áTo$ácecos (Uhlig Dion Th 78 1, where 
see note). The Mss. often confuse 
ámó$ac:s (ádmo$arikós) and  dmó$Qavous 
(&To$avrikós). "Thus at Pl 505 I should 
have read áToóavrikóv with ven. Both 
MSS. have ámoóáce. wrongly at R 11650, 
aud ázod$ariukGos wrongly at Av 1329. At 
Aesch. Cho 296 dmó$a«v»siw should be 
read: at Soph. Ant 7 d&roóáCv;ce: El 
844 dmo$a«v»ruós: Ph 628 ámo$acv7T.- 
kgs: at Eur. Ph 983 dmo$acv»rukGs. At 
Ph 269 624 the Mss. vary, but at 13538 
all give rightly ávo$avrikos. | At 624 
either reading is possible. 

A later terminology seems to have been 


borrowed from that belonging to zpoccóía. 
Originally used for the even, level tone of 
the grave accent, ka0' ouaNsguóv came to 
be applied instead to the absence of the 
interrogative intonation, e.g. sch. Ald R 487 
TÓ éyà 4j uóvov (by itself) kar! épormqsw 
$ ka8' óuaN pv uéxpr ToU OeXNós, where 
the annotator thinks of the interrogative 
tone required if éó; is read rather than 
of the grave accent required if é*& mós 
ÓewNós ; is preferred. — This was an easy 
transference as soon as the accents were 
pronounced all alike. See Kuster at 
Pl 414. 

3 See Uhlig Dion Th 150 s.v. épwrm-- 
paruóv: 168 s.v. mevoTwkóv. — "The dis- 
tinction is mentioned in Phot. s.v. Tv»- 
8ávec8a.. It is known to scholiasts sch. 
Soph. OC 3: Eur. Or 89: Ph 550. 


un 


- 


5 
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ó "AyáÜov brrokpirucà pe) TÉéUS TOL, Apdórepa. 06 avTOs bmokptverat: 
ib. povoàet Ó AyáÜov 0$ pis xopóv kre: 279 papeizat Tv $ovv 
yovauós : 871 ó Eiopuz toys &vaA« p ve TÓ 7-póg oTov Tis '"Hyois: 
1056 brokpítverai Ó Evpez(óns T mpóc om ov Tis 'Hxoss : Ec 174 
évrebOev 7) bmókpuais Tis Onpwyyopías: 893 q&0e« 5 ypavs: 900 avráOe: 
1) véa. Tij "y pod. 

The comment at Ae 780 is strange, seeing that the girls throughout 
have the part of pigs to play. Of the notes which make up for the lack ot 
inverted commas there are none of the clumsy sort like this—Eur. Ale 163 
10(a place exactly corresponding to L 341) xai c7Gca« zpóoÓev 'EcTías 

kamjócaro' * Oéczow! éyà yàp kré" :— . . perá[Jamis 0 ék ToU éfqym- 
pO9TUKOU éri TO puujpmrikóv.. So Hipp 1240: Ph 1225. "The two types 
both appear at Aesch. Per 367 ff. At 367 where the messenger begins to 
report the actual words of Xerxes there is the note ós az Ep£ov à Ó Myos, 
15 but at 372 where he is supposed to take up his own part again—aó 700 
0uygpaoTtko0 émzl TO pipyTikÓóv. This latter note might have been 
just the opposite, for at 367 some annotators would have said —az0 To^ 
OupyygpTiKOU éml TO puju]rukóv and at 372—ázà Tov puruko0 émi TÓ 
vyyporiwkóv.* It is noteworthy that at Pers 184 (see supra 136 25) the 
20 By zantine scholia have merely a note like that at V 1182, viz. évrab0a 0c 
dpxerau OupyelmÜa, Tbv Ovewov: cp. sch. Eur. Or 1467 évrebOev ápxera« 
e&yeto a4. 
The remark at L 302 is unusual in form. The words annotated are 
merely a case of what is mentioned on p. 136 31. "The normal form of 
5annotation is as follows—R 372 xoópet vvv kré:— . . ToÀÀákis yàp 
a&ÀAÀdjXous osro crapakeAevovrav: ib. ot ToO xopoo pioTau. &AAÀ1] Aous 
TGpakKeAebovra. | So L 319: but at Av 400 ó xopós éykeAeferat éavrQ : 
zapakeAeovra, üAÀAAXijAats is found at L 539: 550: at R 440 is ó. Aóyos 
zp0s avróv TOv Xopóv. 
30 At T 1214 when the Scythian addresses himself the note is éavTQ 
ma pakeAevera.. 


un 


t2 





What 


* This confusion is natural in respect to 
a play. As mpócemov the -yyeXos is 
DAUumTiKós, as üyyeNos he is Oupynuartkos. 
When as mpóccwTmov he gives the actual 
words of Xerxes he can be said jera- 
Balvew | àmó ToU juumqrikoÜ émi TÓ Ou- 
y"L&Tóv. If he did not represent the 
&^y-yeNos, but aetually was the dyyeXos, 
then at 367 he could only be said 4era- 


Baíivew d&mó ToU Oupyy. éri TÓ jug. 
boys suffered from this sort of foolishness 
is let out by an elementary note at Aesch. 


Eum 29 —é£mera  uávrs els ÓOpóvovs 
kaÜ0L(ávc : —ToÜTÓ $w«ow émel Opauaru 
7 Tolgsis* el 0 3v Ouyynuaruc, eimrev àv 
ó Tovjrjs '"raüra «imoüca is ÓOpóvov 
exa é(ero." 


CHAPTER IV 


READING KATA TlIPOCOIAIAN 


Sublime or low, unbended or intense, 
'The sound is still à comment on the sense. 
A skilful ear in numbers should preside, 
And all disputes without appeal decide. 
"This ancient Rome and elder Athens found, 
Before mistaken stops debauched the sound. 
WreNTWORTH DrnLoN, EARL or RoScoMMON. 


ABOUT the next thing that Dionysius declares is to be recovered by 
reading aloud, namely the artistie skill of him who first wrote the 
letters down, there are so few comments that their paucity at first 
surprises.  àvaryvecTéov kara 7pocqOíav, éx O6 Tfjs TpocqO(as 
Tv Téyvqv opQnev. What is this second thing to be discovered s 
by reading aloud, and what is this zrpoo«ía which, like irróxpiots, 
the letters do not proffer but solicit ? 

Reading arà "pocc0íav does not meddle with the cseneral 
minmanagement of the voice or with the volume of sound. These 
belong to áóóxpicius, and are indeed its most serviceable in- 1o 
struments for representing human nature in its fervid moods and 
in its daily carriage and common turns of feeling and affecta- 
tion. The word zpocc9ía, musical accompaniment, determines 
after a fashion the grammarian's meaning. Moreover, before 
discussing punctuation, and after noting certain matters con- i5 
cerned with the regulation of the voice and its volume, Dionysius 
is careful to define róvos or musical pitch, so far at least as it is 
occupied with the spoken word; and consequently, unless he has 
departed from the order in which he first enumerated the several 
elements of reading, musical pitch must have to do with 2o 
T poc eta. 

Certain of the letters, when the sounds whereof they are 
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symbols were uttered, had musical pitch, TOvos. This is defined 
as *the manner in which a vowel is sounded in some key, that 
with a rise of the voice in the high, that without a rise in the 
low, that with a rise and then a fall in the transitional "— 
róvos éoTiv ámxnuois ovis évapuovíov, ? xarà àváraciv év 
T5 OEe(a (sc. áppovía), 7) karà óuaMapov €v 75) Bapeía, *j xarà 
vepíkkaoiww ^ év v5 mepworopévy. lnasmuch as in every Greek 
word there is a voiced sound produced in one or other of these 
three ways, it follows that anyone who selected his words 
cunningly and arranged them dexterously might so control their 
natural musie as to adjust it to the things of which he would 
speak or to the emotion, or the mood, or the thought he would 
express, yet safeguard none the less every statute of his native 
tongue. 

Now this is all that Dionysius can be proved to have meant, 
if judged by what he says in his treatise as it now stands. 
Nevertheless it is surprising that he should have ignored al- 
together another instrument ready for the artist's use, capable 
of effects just as various and as pervasive, namely, time (xpóvos). 
How eagerly and perseveringly men had striven to produce in 
the language of prose elastie strength and subtle enrichments by 
the skilful use of this element* in the spoken word, no serious 
student of literature can well have been ignorant in the genera- 
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5 See throughout Fr. Blass in *'Die 
Rhythmen der attischen Kunstprosa." 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus includes under 


! The best account known to me of the 
musical significance of Greek *'aecentua- 
tion" is in ** The Modes of Ancient Greek 


Music," by Dr. D. B. Monro, pp. 87 ff. 

? The metaphor in zepíkAacts can hardly 
be Englished, all the more that the precise 
sense of -epí( is rendered meither by 
"eireum " in Latin nor by **about" or 
*round" in English. "The same is true of 
repu T GUÉv?), as it is true of other import- 
ant technical terms, e.g. zepíoóos. By epi 
a progress is implied, first by movement for- 
ward, then after a curving turn by movement 
backward in a direction generally parallel 
to the course first taken. "There is no 
English equivalent for xAür, but * pull" 
represents c7» pretty closely. One of 
the attempts to describe the sound by 
the Greeks themselves was kekAaguévy, 
another ó£vgápeua, but mepuTwuévy came 
to be accepted. See for the Greek (and 
Latin) accounts, all latish, of the accents, 
* Herodiani "Techn. Reliqu. Lentz" I. 
xxxviii, ff. 

3 Dion Thr Uhlig pp. 170 b ff. 


TéXv5 not only the artistic management of 
the uéXos inherent in the vowels of every 
word, but also the selection and the 
arrangement of words in the ways that 
should produce jérpa xai pv8uoí, and 
thereby create such artistic variety in all 
constituents of speech as should adapt 
itself naturally and effectively to the 
thought aud to the things spoken of. "The 
result he termed àpuoría. 'l'his conception 
is at the basis of his treatise epi cvv0. 
óvou., but I may quote one passage—95 fin. 
—R38 émávewa 0 &ri riy. €& ápyfjs vmó- 
8ecw à! ?s els abra, é£égv ^ Órc mToNM 
Tpóvouu Tots üpxalows 7v, kal Tovgrats kal 
c vyypadeÜct, diXogódors re kal piyropat, T1js 
i0éas ra/Tq9s. kal oüre rà óOvóuaTa Tois 
óvóuagciw, oUre rà kQNa Tois kdo, ore 
Tàs Tep.ó00vs QÀNijNaus ek) avvámTew QovTo 
Üctv * Téxvn 0é cs 7v map! abrots kai 0ecprj- 
uara ois xpoj.evot avver(8ecav et. 
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tion to which Dionysius belonged; and if Dionysius did not 
refer to it, there can be only one explanation of his silence——an 
explanation that has been suggested already for other apparent 
pretermissions—namely, that when he laid down rules for read- 
ing aloud, it never entered his head that anybody who used his 
text-book would read aloud other than a poet. If this be the 
case, then naturally enough he conceived of time, not as a poet's 
servant but as his master, requiring from the poet himself, and 
from all who read the poet aloud, obedience prompt and un- 
reasoning to very peremptory commands. Dionysius may, there- 
fore, deliberately have kept out of his text-book certain matters 
concerned with the management of time in lyrieal verse with 





which he happened to be himself partieularly familiar, and if 


he did so, his reticence was to his credit. 

For an Englishman it is diffieult to understand how the 
musie inherent in the spoken language by virtue of its accents— 
XoryGOés TL uéXos, Aristoxenus calls it—could be so controlled by 
art even in verse that the ear caught certain effects both new 
and pleasing, which had to be set down to artistic skill operating 
at once in the choice and the ordering of words. Yet it would 
appear that in the judgment of Dionysius this was not only 
feasable, but a result actually achieved by the men whose poems 
were read in the schools as models of perfect artistic expression. 

Such being the nature of àváyvoecis karà TpocqoO(av, it 
demanded a Greek voice and a Greek ear to discover thereby the 
poet's art. If a reader was to be helped at all by annotations, 
these could only be such as warned him that the place or the 
nature of the accent on this word or that was different in the 
poet's day from that to which the reader was himself accustomed, 
or that the correct accentuation was uncertain, or such again as 
directed him to accent in a particular way some word which had 
passed out of use. 

Of the notes in the ravennas which deal with accents 
there are one or two so worded that they may have to do 
with reading aloud. In two àvavmyvecTéov itself occurs :— 


Av 1656 vrporepua T ouévos àvaryvocaéov T0 NOOEIA: 
T 697 TPOTIAION :—7pozaiov pomepicToévos àva- 
yvocTéov vapà ' Apu Tobávei kai Oovkvó(Or, rpomraiov 6€ 
vrporapotvróves Tapà ois vevTépois. 


IO 


I5 


D 


Oo 


39 
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There is certainly an early stratum in the commentaries from 
which these notes come, so that the terminology is not surprising. 
The same point of view occurs in another note to the Birds— 
228 rabra Oei OfvrOves mpojépeaÜau v9 $ovy dore Opvéov 
»xov Tpoóaíves0a,. xarà puíuncw. But it is surprising that 
anything of the kind should be found in the commentator of 
the Clouds — 180 OAAHN : — . . . àwàs 96 TO Ovoua 
éxjovnoTéov, Bapvróvos uév OáXgs es Xpéumgs, o9 7) wevue) 
O&Xgros, ér( 06 kai Tepwopévos, OÓaXijs es '"Epufs—in a 
ro note which has probably little or nothing to do with reading.? 
The note to Av 228 carries with it another on 237 
TIO TIO:—,4uuo)pevos áMwv T2v $ov)v kaXei a)rà 0 "Emowr 
0j.0í0 s 6€ kai Ta)ra Ofvrovgréov: and another still may be an 
aid to the reader :—102 TAQC:— ... ró 8é Óvoga vrepua rau 
i5 AcTukot. But taken by itself no note so expressed can be 
claimed as concerned with reading aloud. I will throw all this 
rubbish into one heap, and let who likes pick out—the thing is 
for the most part easily done—the notes originating" in the craze 
for attieism, in analogy, in ambiguity, in óu£dopo: Xé£ews : —— 


un 


, 
20 P] 75  MEOECOE: — apofvroves oí  áTTLiKol 
Aéyovacuw 5: 145  XAPIEN : — oí. árTLKoi TpÓ vo 
^ N ^ , 
aàvaméjTOovGOi TÓ O6 Tpó pide kowov: 223  moUs 


CTTTEOPIOTC :—fapvróves: avvÜerov vyàp és vránkaXos, 
vrávaodos* rà *yàp eis os o£vrova avvriÜéueva Bapyvverai : 

25 4153 TPOTIAION :—oí vaXauvoi àTTuiKOL TrpoTepuaT Gv, 
oí O66 veoTepou "pomapo£vvovc.: 1061 TIATNON.:— 
Ofvróvos TO (yyciov ajT0, vapo£vrOves O6 r0 "TXvvópevov : 

N 13 TON XPEQN :—7epiomao réov: ÓnXot yàp 

TÓv 0$Xgudárov: 1390 CKINAAAMOTC:-——zobTo émw TÍS 


30 eUÜeías ofvroveirat, érri 66 TOv TXarycov vapo£overav: 1170 
70 'lOT 'IOT ézi xapás vepwárav: 1171 XPOAN :—o( 
aàTTLiKoi Tapof)vovoi, T?)v xpóav : Rh 222 'OPPON.— 








298 without a lemma. If it refers to iro — that the note was intended to help the 
ire only, it may be a note on àudigoMa. — reader. t is quite common in Herodian. 


'l'he venetus (whieh omits 77 $cvz) gives The Atties '' pronounce it." Sometimes 
the lemma as from 227, but writes the ^ both ypáoew and Aéwyew are found together 
note thus—ézo-ot :—TÓó-TÓ-TÓ: TaÜUTA — Phot. s.v. jua :— kal -*ypá$erat kal 
Oct kré. 8 See p. 86 14 supra. — Aéyerat üvev ToÜ | kal OwvAMáBws vmó 


7 '"hose which are plainly textual have — rGv árrukàv. 
been given already, p. 85 7. 
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'Hpoó:avós 6€ Bapvve: avro: 482 CTIOTTIAN:—ó£vróvos 
&TrT.KoL: 826. AICTIH:—T749 Tóvo 6s KICTH: 'AcoA- 
Xevios 06 ófóve cose WVIAH:— 840 Jfapvrovgréov T0 
'AAHOEC : Av 58 'ETIOTIOI —— PX upaxyos kai Aíóvpos 
vpozapofvrüves dm ToÜ 0 éÉmwomO0s, oí O6 mepuoTOuévos 5 
(va 7 émíppuua kré: 905 KOKKT: éoer: " uóvos," map- 
ofvroves: 598 lCATAON :—vóv crporepiorojévos, émi 0€ 
TOÜ dyyeiov OfvrOvos: Pa 1 r0 MAZAN -crpo»repi- 
omacTéov: 5 NTNAH :—avafligaae réov Tov TOvov* obTO 
yàp àTTukoí: 38 BOPON :—óÉvróvos àvri ToU áÓndáryov : 1o 
60 TPTTAIOC ——«azó p»5uaros Tífs à cvt£vyías TOv Trepi- 
cTOéveov kai mpoavaTméumeu TOv TÓVOV: Os A70 TOÜ TULO 
Tíuatos, oUTcs dro ToU rpvyÀ "Tovyaus: o 6€ 'HpoOtLavós 
TpozepuoTü kTé: 917 T0 IOT IOT zuvés ToU Xopot $acuv: 
€àv  oÜv  ToÜ  xopo), epioTára: L 266 éà»v pis 
OIAOTPFIE os zavobprye, Óvoua küptov, éàv 06 ofvróvos, 
émíüerov: 285 MHNTN :—apo£vrovos, àvri ToD p Ow: 
599 KOPQN:——'epuooévos: ovk éoTL fyàp Tpvyevés: 
Ae 93 FIPECBEOC apofvróves os pgávreos, ámo 
evÜelas Tfjs O 7'péa Bus oL O€ mrapobvróvuos T XaAcéos, dT 20 
eUÜecías Ts 0 mTpeafeUs: o(rwes dápaprávovsiv: ov yàp 
éac Tuv 0 mpeofleós: 684 HATTHN :—fapvverav. 7T apà 
yàp TO Xbyg: TXeováteu 5: 961 és rovs XOAC:—eis Tv 


éoprv TOV XxoQv . .. r0 66 XOAC óre émi vOv puérpov 
TíÜerau, cepa mára,: 1055. XIAION :—"epia otv àTTL- 25 
Koí : V 493 'OPOÓOC:—-70 op$os kai Xames Tept- 


a7TGcgiv àTTLKOL: 804 'EKATAION 1—KaXuerparos TS 
emiwiktov: 1382 'OATMTIIIACIN :—»vóv "rpozrapo£ivera: 
Aéyet yàp 7repi roD TÓTOV. 


v 
o 


A note like that at Ac 961 seems to imply that the accent 3 
was actually marked in the annotators text, but as a rule it is 
impossible to say whether the accent was marked or not. Even 
if yóac was read, the note is not textual like those mentioned 
on p. 85 25 supra, and like another preserved in the venetus to 
R 3653 :— 35 


OOPTKIQN :— ... riwés óé ecopukiGN (Üwpvkiov ven) 


^ ^ , » 
ypádoovesuv àvri To Tà TOv Owpvkiev pujuovpevos. 


Here the ypá$ovsiw shows that the accent was part of the 
M 
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spelling, whereas in a similar note at 320 the wording leaves 
the point doubtful :— 
AIATOPAC :—j,eXév TowT5s .. . o( 66 T0. AIATOPAC 
mepuioTOcLiv cs 'AsoXXMó0cpos 0 'TapceUs xaí dacuw 
5 "Iakxov Xéyeww 0v dovouw é£ doveos 9ià 7s &yopás é&uvres 
eis EXevatva. 

It is noteworthy that there is no trace of the mode of 
marking aecents found, for example, in the Dacchylides papyrus, 
whereby a reader was secured against àváraous Or Tepüíxkacus in 

10 the wrong place by the putting of the grave accent on the first 
vowel or vowels of oxytone and perispomenon or properispomenon 
words. Further, it is surprising that nothing is said of the 
accentuation of Dorian words or of the accentuation of Greek by 
foreigners, whereas the papyri show that for Sappho or Aleman 

15 as for Homer the accents were often carefully marked. 

The impression given by these notes is scarcely that they 
were intended to enable a reader to discern in Aristophanes the 
magie of sounds artfully adjusted with proper regard for their 
musical pitch. That motive may very well have been wholly 

20 absent. 

Of notes upon time in pronunciation there is a similar 
indigenee, and those that do occur tend to indicate that their 
producers knew uneommonly little about time, either as an 
element in words or in rhythm. . Whether in any of the following 

25cases the vowel in debate was marked by ^ or v there is no 
saying :— 

Pl 406 órv cvveoraMuévov TO iavrpos: 1045 Ou To) 
0 pLKpoÜ TO 6opakévau Ótà TO uérpov :? N 371 ai0pía 





9 Quite à common doctrine not only in 
regard to quantity but also to spelling, to 
ecxnqMarwcHoi, pueramAacuoí, and even to 
TROPES like 7Aeovacjiós and FIGURES like 
mpuo0boTepov —sch. ven N 127 0i0á£ouat:— 
ToÜ uérpov o)k émiTpémOovTos cimeiv 
* éuavróv QL0á£c" éQ C Ou0á£ouac» aros" 
kré: Pa 253 obros mapa cot uéMTt 
xpíjc0a. Oarépq:— 6v ToXNois ketrau TÓ 
doi, TáXa O0' o)k QoeNet Ó.à r0 (— Gore) 
Lérpov elvat el uj dpa Tijv ài kowiv 
AáBouev (and the à of Qarépq short) : sch. 
Ald Pa 788 áel uévrov T0 Üprvyas ékrelve- 
Ta, vüv O6 0ià TÓ uéTpov cvvéaTraNra:: 
Ac 300 évraüUm TáMv» mepirTebec TÓ 
moré Ó.à Ti)]v nerpoz oitav . . . cs obv 
üvco (293) rÓ vüv epurTebeu | olrcs 


€vraUü0a, TÓ moré: V 704 riÓacevrdv :— 
€v & Óià TÓ uérpov: sch. Aesch. Sc'T 
389 dvola :—Tapo£vróves ürrikOs áüvrl ToU 
ávouu: O0ià O06 TÓ uéÉTpov é£érewev: id. 
151 rÓ TéNeua àvri ToU TÉNewuu* Ddjkev 0€ 
TÜt Ó.& TÓ uéTpov: cp. Pers 374 kparós: 
—BéNriov ofv kpáTos kré: sch. Soph. E] 
86 ró (rob ") 06 dip rÓ à cvvécreXev Ouà 
pvOuóv 1d) uérpov: sch. Eur. Or 702 
€vraü0q TpwÜbcTepós écrw O Tpóros' 
0L.& yàp Tr3v Blav ToU puérpov obrws 
cvvnpuóc09 TÓ €ros: Andr 50 7 06 ávávyxkom 
ToÜ uérpov Tíjs TavTOMNo*yías airía. 
That these are not necessarily late in time 
Quint. 1 8 14 shows :—poetae, quibus quia 
plerumque servire metro coguntur, adeo 
ignoscitur ut vitia ipsa aliis in carmine 
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, , , L4 , , , 

€v ékráce, kré: 1163 XAvoavias :—ékrerauévos T poevex- 

Téov T)v à kai y cvXXafhjv: R 295 Ódrepov :— 

Tpoevekréov €v ékráae, TO à' avvyÜes yàp avrois : 

Av 715 fév svoToA9 eimev TO TpíiecÓa:: Pa 192 rà 
/ [4 ^ ^ Y , / ei , 

&péa :——oóTL karrà avaToX)v €Xeryov, oU uovov, os act TLves, 

ev ékrácev: 782 see supra 85 25: 
, N , N , , » N - 

8oUXqgs, T Mavía, kai ékrerapuévov &xev TO à. 


T 728 àvoyua. küpiov, 


Really there must be something in the theory that in the time 
of Dionysius Greeks did not need to be told how to pro- 
nouncee their own language. Comments like some of these look 
as if they had been bred in days when accent was passing or 
passed into stress, and time was becoming or become indeter- 
minate. Dionysius in his book records in an exact way the 
different kinds of syllables existing in Greek, long, short, and 
common, but he does not say that poets may play tricks with 
them. 

Of notes relating to metre there are not in the ravennas more 
than a seore, and of these the most have been chronieled already 
as textual (p. 91). Perhaps these were meant for the school- 
boy !? reader :— 


Pl 487 -ó pérpov àvamaucTikóv 
XmkTu.kOv eis» cvXMafhv: Oéyerau. O6 avámauoTov, c7rov- 
8etov, (ayufov : N 708 Baryxuóv O(pvÓpov : (Av 
983 T9 a)TQ uérpe àvamwXárrerau kai abTÓs Xpouov :) 

L 484 dávruomaTwOv (Sic) yàp To géTpov: T 
531 Toóro iaufHxóv Terpáperpov karaMiyyov: 547 ToUTo 
póvov TO erpauerpov iau detov 
karaMiyyovra* á£uov ov avTov Typíjcat. 


Terpá«uerpov kara- 


, N 
dváTaicTOV Ceu TOV 


In the centuries to which all this sort of stuff would seem to 





appellationibus nominentur: metaplasmos 
enim et schematismos et schemata . . . voca- 
mus et laudem virtutis necessitati damus. 
In a dialect other than Attic such were 
termed barbarisms or solecisms according 
as they were concerned with quantity and 
inflexions — Phot. s.v. $apuakós : — TO 
káüapua, paxéws- ol O6 "loves ékrel- 
vovres Aévyovst dápuükov: obrot *yàp OL& 
Th» TOv BapBápov mapoíkmotv éAvudj- 
vavro Tij O.aMékTov TO TáTpiov, TÀ uéTpa, 
Tobs xpóvovs: ÓnNot kai 'ImGva£: id. s. v. 
ZóNoi:— óAess KoWkías kal. Kómpov àd' 


Qv 6 coXoikuwuÓs: kal ZoXotkifovres oi» 


BapBaplfovres karà Tiv loíav ^yAOacav. 

19 Of the like simple sort are those in the 
scholia to the tragedians—sch. Soph. Aj 
81 rpíBpaxvs : Ph 839 rara OV éróv (are 
hexameters): 446 karà cvvi(9gsw Balverac 
éme ob: Eur. Or 729 Tpoxaikóv Terpá- 
uerpov kaTaNTKTLKÓV. There are two 
somewhat more advanced, at Aesch. Sc'T 
98 and 120. These may be jottings by 
schoolboys to help them out when the 
master bade them jfjaírev Tóv acríxov, 
scandere versum. For examples of the 
method see Keil Gram Lat iii. 459 ff. 
It is referred to by Quint. 1 8 13. 
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belong men were aceustomed to read not xarà Tpocc0Lav, but 
karà Tüs ( TpocqOías. Of these ten zrpoocoóía. l have now 
dealt with five, namely, o£«ia, japeia, vepuo7opévy, pakpá, 
Bpaxeia. There remain 9aceia, qj, amóoTpooos, o &v n 
and jzoO.aoToXj. About none of these did Dionysius, so far as 
is known, say anything, although in his day in reading the letters 
off everybody had almost always to do for himself what has 
since been done for him by the regular use of the signs for the 
breathinses and for the three so-called affections of speech. 

It has been already pointed out that the scholiasts are strangely 
reticent in regard to the breathings. If this implies—1 do not 
say that it does imply—that breathings were normally marked in . 
the authorised version, then, alike whether they were correctly 
distinguished or not, they operated in much the same way "as 
the discriminating marks (rà Ouaxptvovra cueia) properly so 
called. | However this may be, there are only two notes on 


breathings in the ravennas :— 


R 1265 muwés áfwo)c. T0 lH AyiXoUv Órav qj) $ &v 


, y , ^ X , 
éDvuvío' éket yàp  Oaciverai: 


Ac 330 EIPZAC:— 


, , y N ^ , , 
QT OKXNELG GS * Oacéos 8é TOUTO QG'TTLKOL. 


The sign named z &7óeTpooos (), said to have been first 
used by Aristophanes of Byzantium for marking the three varieties 


of evvaXouo) or slur, 


H1 Areadius (?) 188 (— Nck. Aris. Byz. 
Frag. 13— Lentz Herod I. xxxviii.) is not 
to be eredited when he says that Arist. 
Byz. did esteem the breathings musieal 
after a sort. (A significat Theodosii 
codicem 2603, B Ps.-Arcadium s. cod. Paris. 
2102."  Nck.)—dàAA' ékáarQ Tveuart 
ok á&réxvws o00' áuoícws rà c«eia «kal 
cóuB»oNa (rà cmueig 0Na A, rà o"uea 
B) émé0ero. ka0ámep oi Tots a)/Nots TÀ 
Tpüj.vra eopáj.vot émuopárrew abrà kai 
bmavol-yew ómóre Bo/Nowro képaaí Tuaw 7) 
BóuBv£&w $$oXNutos (Salmasius, $ooXktots 
A, Ü$opkios B) émerexvácavro, üvo Te 
kGi Kkárc kal €vOov re kai &£wm oTpéQovres 
raüra, obrwci kükeivos (Nck., kákelvots 
vulg.) GoTep képara rà o7 émovjcaro 
TÓ TveÜpart, €v TL OXfjua éxarépo amumrá- 
uevos, ToUro 0i] TO &v Go ep aDACoÜ ONuDQ 
(Lentz, a9Ad codd.) éowós, Ómep &vOov kai 
KE a TpéQ wv émijpárrew re kal bmavotyew 
TÓ TveÜüpua é0l0a£ev: ému.ppárre[v] uév. "yàp 
a)TÓ kal éméxe[v] ([v] bis Nck.) omóre 
«ris». daNoÜüv  émvrárrow*  ádímo: O6 kai 


was long in coming into general use. 


The 


Ümavolye. Tqvíka émumvéovres Tueis 0uaéws 
Aéyew áva'yka(óue0a. — Perhaps the second 
€v has displaced a delineation of the sign— 
ToUTo 01) TÓ F-, if indeed this driveller knew 
the original form of the c94etov. 

7? The meaning of the preposition is 
illustrated by the citations from the scholia 


vol. ii. 585b. Cp. seh. ven V 140 
MvGTONEeC:— . . . oUrcs oi ürrikol UmÓ 
uíav Xé£w. "The same thing is sometimes 


expressed by xarà cóv0ecw, the opposite 
being xarà apá80esw. Both these terms 
occur sch. Hom. II 248: and the latter 
sch. ven Pa 990 TPIAKAIAEKA :— 
ToÜro BéNriov xarà TapáÜegiv üvavwyt- 
v Qc KELv, l.e. rpía kai üéka, not rp.akaíóeka. 

3? The same effect was, as papyri show, 
produced by making danger-signals of the 
accents, 

!5 Dionys. Hal. mepi cvv0. óvou. 6—R 
42 12 speaks of gvrvaXouóxj as an element 
in dàpuovía—0 Te "ypá$oev *'wér ias 
€x0pas  umpüepuüs  elvex' jkew" (Dem. 
253 1) rais cvvaNoi$ats ?XárTwke puópu. 
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j$ £v or leash, and the i7voàwacToX» or break are well known 
from papyri The former in either of its alternative forms served 
to indicate a compound or quasi-compound, e.g. POINIKONOTON. 
APHIOIAON. The latter marked in cases of doubt the correct 
way of dividing the letters into words, e.g. EAEICE,NHPEOC 
Bacchyl. 16 102. 

For the most part, it is uncommonly difficult to say confidently 
that any given note dealing with such points as the substantive 
words actually represented by the letters was meant for the 
avayvecTy2s. lts framer may have thought first of the trope 
dju9oXía or he may intend to give textual variants. Even 
the presence of some part of àvavyuweocxew is not conclusive, for it 
is well known that the verb when used by the Epigoni need not 
relate to reading aloud. Nor do the notes as & rule betray the 
nature of the text on which they were written, that is to say, 
whether the letters had the discriminating signs attached to them or 
no. The note at Kt 851 :—-ivés àvavyivockovcu TIANOHPON 
may just as easily have been written against the bare letters as 
from the knowledge that some copies had EZAIT'EITTANOHPON 
and others EEZAFE,T'1ANOHPON. Two of the variants at R 15 
may date from a time when words had always a break between 
them, or they may point out the existence of ambiguity, or again 
the annotator may have used different copies, some showing 
CKETH,.OOPOTCI, some CKETHOOPOTCI. The testimony of 
another commentary with an old strain in it is similar. From a 
note to Av 1289—ANENEMONTO :—érraüÜa  cvvaXgMp- 
uévov àu$ifloXóv éavw, 0 kal émvrersjOevkev: it is a reasonable 
inference that the annotator expected signals to be ordinarily 
shown in such places; but nothing can be inferred from two other 
comments—Av 687 é£v»wo( ró TAAAOI $3aipobciwv Gore eivai 
AAAO!: 1091 zuwés 70 TINITOTC xarà vyevuev acu | kré. 
They may originate as easily from a text with the bare letters as 
with the garnished letters, being in the one case * reading " notes, 
in the other definite variants. The annotator at L 519 would 





TOÜ Xóyov kal Tapakéxpovké Tiwwa& TÓV 
'ypaupárov, in accord with the compari- 
son which he makes just before of the 
craftsman in words with the  crafts- 
man in bricks and stone and timber— 
gvvTiÓqcw ék Tobrov 7jóm TO Épryov, Tpía. 
raÜra Tpa'yuarevópevos Tolo Óet MÓq T€ 
kai £UNo re kal T MvOq otov ápuócac MOov 


3j &£UXov 1) mTMvOov' &revra, ms TOv üppo- 
(ouévov £kacTov kai émi molas TAevpüs 
éópácau kal rpírov, el T. ObceÓpóv écTw 
áTokpoüca. kal mepukówa« kai abTO ToUTO 
eUeópov 7o0(5sa.. — The comparison itself 
with one reference or another is a common- 
place in the rhetors. 


Ua 


IO 
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seem to have had the letters only before him when he said àvTi 
ToU àr5cew (CTIHMONANHCEIC). At 601 in the same play 
the metaphrases may come from different annotated editions 
or may have been written upon AHMAEZOQ (ie. 9yuáfe or 87 
pá£o ). 

At Pa 844 the note —— vpocrakTikÓóv éoTL. TÓ cTOpvv KaL 
écTiv 0 T€ cjvOÓeoQos: seems to imply that its framers text had 
CTOPNTTE, not CTOPNT,TE. but the annotator at 153, like 
his compeer at Ac 945, must either have used a text with the 
words sundered from each other or actually had KATOKAPA or 


KATOKAPA before him :— 
—ua 


- N N ^ ^ ei , 
Pa 153 có fév keaXNüjs veoetv obo Xéyovouv drri- 


xoí, $$ év ypádovres: 


/ 15 
aTTLKO) Xéyovauv.^ 


The 


Ac 945 obro bo 6v ot 


i$ é&v OXov at V 505 tells neither for nor against the 


presence of a signal, whether leash or accent. 
Here are the notes on the various kinds of slur furnished 


by the ravennas. 


Whether right or desperately wrong, they 


have nothing to tell except that the words were not written in 


Iul — 


15 The word dmócrpo$os, much rarer 
than $$' Év, occurs in sch. Ald Ac 687 
CKANAAAHOCPICTAC: — óuxàs  àva- 
ywockerauv 04 €v, Uv 5 ekav0aNOpr- 
aTás' ij) àámóoTpodóos €v rQ p, lv 3j ckav- 
0áAq0p' icrás (i.e. (1) ckaNSaAnepicrac 
or cKkaNOaAHepicrác, (2) ckaN8aAHep, 
icTdc or ckaNOáAnHepicrác). "lhere are 
several notes on slur in the ven to R 
—R 303 ai$vwiles ó$059va. cvveNóvra 
Tl)» cv»aXoio:5v in raMüwópóo: 692 
XPHNAI: — KaAMerparós  $mow ob 
cvvaNotóv evac (not for xpi] eivat), 
àAAà OtáAekrov i0(íav oquaivovcav TO Oéov 
«eivai»: 1035 XPHCTEAIAAZEN :— 
TUwés GcvvaNouróv XMéyovow (ie. xp 
Kcrai). "The normal term for dividing by 
the U-o0tacTroM is Otupetv, e.g. Galen 
'[rmoxp. l'AGocac s.». MEAANEON: 
—Twés $$! év ávavyiwwóckovauv lv jj 
TÓ ueNavoüv' Éwo. 0€ Ótacpolcu, XxXNopóv 
3 uéXav éóv, àvri ToU üv : sch. Aesch. Per 
35 COTCICKANHCTIHT'ACTAT ON :— 
Twés ÓiatpoÜc. coucic xai KaNHC kal 
nHrdc Kai TdrGN : 

"There are many ways of guiding the 
reader or of removing the ambiguity besides 
mentioning rà Oukpiívovra. o91,e€i0 by name, 
or writing the words in full—(1) by giving 








the accent-—sch. Soph. OR 1521 AOT: 
—r15 mpocq0ia cs ádaipoU (ie. à $o0, not 
&$' o0): (2) by determining the breathing 
—sch. Soph. Aj 98 OIAATIMACOTCI : 
—éüy 0ncvvOm TÓ ov Écrac éri TOv " Arpet- 
OGv' éày 0€ yAXNóv, TO ol0a, üàvri ToU émíceTa- 
pat (ot6' or oi8 ) : (3) by notes like that at 
Pa 844 cited above—sch. Soph. OR 1188 
ENAPIOMO :—é£apiuoÜuat, t! 7) pua à 
m pogcrrov, kal o? ori] üápaevucot: (4)by a 
metaphrase—R 456 (oco) MEMTHMEO- 
(eve eBmo): — áàvri ToÜ éuvoravyoryr8nuev 
(ie. éueuvgue0a, not jeuv5ueÜa): sch. 
Aesch. Per 435 mA20os TOCOTTAPIG- 
MON dà»6pórov 0avetvy :—TX00s üv0pó- 
TGv TocoÜrov TQ dpiÜug'  wímore àé 
TocovrápuiÜuov 0€Ne.: Eum 58 (FCENOC) 
TPEdOOTC (ANATE!I):—7ó775sávarpoófjs 
(as if it were Tpé$ovs, not Tpéóovca): 
Soph. Tr 358 OEAOI :—eAó» el» ei oe 
bó! &v, 0éNot &v. 

In the scholia to some of the plays of 
Euripides there are extraordinary readings 
produced by wrong grouping of the letters 
—Ph 470 ov mou(Nov AEITANAIXEP 
puvevuárov :—^"ypáoerat óetr' üvOvx! épum- 
vevpáTv, Uv" 7] kal oU Tro.k(Nos Óeirac CEeÜev 
áToNoy(as 7 àX5j8eua kré: but another 
note gives the right division óe? rávóux . 
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P] 828 MOTCTIN :—70 TéÉXetov, pot éoTív : N 

89 AN:—— roó TéXMeiov, à dv: 92 TOIKIAION: — 7o 
oiki6.0ov : 1205 AICTEONMOTTI'KOMION :—76 TéXetov, 


*, , , 3 
aGo'Teov Hor ene. . 


951 TATTA:-— àvri TroÜ Tà avr: 


R 511 KOINON :—avr7i T0) kai oivov : 


958 KAX:— ro 


TéXevov, kaká: 971 MENTOTTO :—r76 Apes, uévrot 


, , 
eya : 


ckMnpOs TroÜ 9" cvvaXu$Oévros: 


Pa 582 QOOIATAO :—T0ó TéÉXetov, 6 duXrámI, 


L 48 XHIXOTCA: 


—T0 T Mijpes, kai 7) à'jyovca : 888 AHCO :—r6ó évreMés, 
85 éerw : 936 ANOPOTIOC ——; àvOporros : Ac 590 
OIM:—r70ó réXetov, oipav: 816 EPM:—7à 7X í/jpes,  Epuá: 
T 1076 OPAO:—r0 -Afpes, oxya6:j : ^ Ee 26 
OAIMATIA :—7à íuárua: 929 HFXOTCA :—; àyxovaa. 


Before passing on to notes on the utterance of words as 


grouped in members and periods | must make room here for a 


comment of an unusual kind found in the Clouds. 


Notes of the 


sort belong, as a rule, to 0p8oypadía, but this has to do with 
reading aloud, with the pronunciation in fact of Strepsiades, 
a contemporary of Aristophanes :— 


- 


5 


N 315 'HPOINAI:—x«arà T0 pxaiov kai avvmOes 20 


avTois év046e rp.cvNXdfBes Trponvéykaro (0 Xrpeviáons) To 


7pova. (see supra 86 14). 


1$ For the doctrine that a long vowel 
could be squeezed out, seen here and at Pa 
852: Ac 816, cp. sch. ven R 105 MAAAA: 
—oi uév Bpaxívovcw (va ToÜ 9? ÉkONwus 
€iva. Ookj (ie. u^. &àAN& — ui] 4AXá), oi o 
ékrelvovgw TÓ à kpüsiw TicTEÜovTes eivac 
ToU 7 kal ToU à Bpaxéos eis TO à uakpóv 


(ie. u4àAAA): id. Pa 1016 à moNrui- 
TevXouévots :—Órt é£eBN05 T0 7. Instead 
of the actual words written out in full 
after TÓ évreXés or the like, a metaphrase 
sometimes appears— sch. Eur. Hec 812 
TIOIMITIEZATEICTIOAA : — 75 évre- 


Més* T0Ü kot vme£épxm ; 


Un 


CHAPTER V 
READING ALOUD KATA AIACTOAHN 


In modern wit all printed trash is 

Set off with numerous breaks—and dashes. 
To statesmen would you give a wipe, 

You print it in Italie type: 

When letters are in vulgar shapes, 

"T is ten to one the wit escapes ; 

But when in Capitals exprest, 

The dullest reader smokes the jest, 

Or else perhaps he may invent 

A better than the poet meant, 

As learned commentators view 

In Homer, more than Homer knew.—Swirr. 


À MAN may read xarà óuacroXjv just as he may read xa6' 
bTOÓkpuciw Or xarà -pocoOíav with nothing but the bare 
letters before him ; but if he is to be guided, he may be guided 
apart from verbal directions in one or both of two ways. The 
signal may be a breach or gap in the row of letters, or may be a 
mark made by the pen; or the gap and the mark may go 
together as happens sometimes when the mark is the zap«ypados, 
and indeed almost always, whatever the mark is. 

The treatise of Dionysius in its extant form ignores the gap, 
and recognises only one kind of mark, the point or dot (erwvygaj) 
which fulfilled two several offices according as it was placed above 
or below the embroidered row formed by the letters themselves. 
In the latter case it had the distinctive name of ivooTwypasj :— 


cTvyu éo T. ÓLavoías àmpruouévus asuetov, vrooTvypa) 
66 Oiavoías müéme  àmmpruouévus  àXXN' érw évOeovans 
aqpuetov. "Tív, Gtadépew o Tvyus) vrroovvyusjs ; Xpóvo' év uév 
yàp Tf eTvyur TO0X) TÓ Óu4oTQua, év O6 T5 vmocTvyum 
vavTeXOs OXyov.! 





! After much deliberation I follow Uhlig ^ àltesten occident. Compend. d. Gramm." 
unhesitatingly, Zur Wiederherstellung d. — p. 76 " Die Kapitel über die Interpunk- 
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Seeing that the function of the two points is here described, 
and not their position, Dionysius probably conceived that in 
bTocTvyp:5 the preposition indicated subordinate office rather 
than a lower position, but this is indeterminable and of little 


consequence. 


Both the ravennas and the venetus are niggardly in notes 


upon punctuation. 
thing is said about points :— 


In the ravennas these are all in which any- 


R 756 opouaeTvyías :—oco Tt.kTéov évi v0 (ro) ven) 
pacTvy(as" uéXXov ryàp avToU vruvÜáveaÓOau vrepi wos "rpárn- 
paTOs OÓoUMLkoÜ cicorá, àkovcas &vOov wevouévov OopíBov, 
epi ob kai é£5s 7rvvÜáverav oU *vàp Opkite. avTOv xarà 


^ M er v , ^ * ^ » ^ 
TOU Au0s (va etm: avTQ Trpi TÍS &vGov Bofjs. 


tion lautet in alten handschriften : e7cyuat 
elc. "y: TeNeía, uéom, bmoorvyud. kai 3 
A€v TeNela aTUvyuc €oT. Ütavoias à7mprt- 
cuévms auctor, uéov 05 aquetov gvetuaros 
Évekev zapaNauBavóuevov, iTocTvyu € 
[x«ré. ]" *Aber eine ganze Reihe von 
Scholien und der Armenier bezeugen, dass 
Dionys xai 7] uév T€Neía nicht schrieb. 
Nimmt man hinzu, dass in der Frage und 
Autwort am Schluss auch nur der Name 
eTvyuá neben der b7ocrcvyuj erscheint, so 
wird notwendigenweise unser Glauben an 
die drei ervygaí des Dionys erschüttert, 
und wir werden zu der Ansieht geführt, 
dass er nur lehrte: c7cyu?j éoTc Otavoías 
á&Tw9prucuévys o2uetov, iTocTUyui 0€ kTÀ. 
Erst ein spáterer Grammatiker setzte die 
rein rhetorische uéo7 ceTr'yu), die mit der 
Grammatik nichts zu tun hat, hinzu und 
schickte zugleich das e7cyuaí eict 77 TeAeía, 
uég«, vmocTvyp5 voraus. Noch spáter ist 
denn zur Ausgleichung des durch diese 
Zusatze geschatfenen Widerspruchs das «ai 
7 u€&v TeNela. eingeschoben. 

It is noteworthy that though the ercyu7 
(reAeía oTvyu) and the iocT('yu/ are 
constantly named in scholia, the uéo* is 
not mentioned. What gave me pause and 
prevented ime from accepting at once Uhlig's 
conclusion was the way in which Arcadius 
(?) 189 (Nck. Aristoph. Byz. Fr. 14) de- 
cribes the functions of the three points— 
TEMeía, uéa7, voa Tvyu—said to have been 
first used by Aristoph. Byz. Quite a nice 
doctrine of reading xarà óuaucroNjv may 
be built upon that description, but that 
it represents in any measure the purpose 
of Aristoph. Byz. I now believe to be im- 
possible. He can never have devised a 
system of signals merely to guide a reader 


6vvaTau 6€ 


towards distributing the breath comfortably 
over each sentence"; and this is what the 
view of Arcadius amounts to—the reAeía a 
sign that the sense is complete ; the v7o 
eTUyuj à sign that the reader should prepare 
quietly to let what is lett of his breath just 
as what is left of the *sentence' die away 
to a point; the uésw to be used occasion- 
ally, viz. when the reader cannot bring out 
all that precedes the v7Toc7c'yp7 without 
taking breath. It is a purely artificial 
system, which ignores the natural pause at 
the conclusion of each kàXov. 

? "There can be no doubt that the e7cyzj 
is the point so clearly marked in the 
Baechyl. papyrus placed above the crown 
of the letter in advance of it ; sometimes, 
if the letter ends a row, far in advance of 
it. The jTocrcyu/ is probably the point 
seen in other papyri bearing the same 
relation to the toe of the letter, e.g. in the 
column of the Homer pap.. of which a 
facsimile is given as the frontispiece of 
Oxyrh. Pap. vol. ii. Here, however, there 
is clearly a third point abreast of the letter, 
as also in the Sappho fragm. Plate ii. 
vol i. When these points are used, inas- 
much as the letter is allowed to butt one of 
them upwards and forwards, to kick 
another downwards and forwards, and to 
project a third straight in front of it, there 
is no risk of confusing them, so far at least 
as position goes. The discriminating of 
their functions is another matter. As 
papyri accumulate, the functional signifi- 
cance of cTvyuaí in diverse systems will 
become clearer. It is discernable already 
that the ordinary papyrus scribe had no 
love for such symbols. 
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cvvámTecÜa. ám ToÜ "xaí uo. jpácov" puéxpu ToO 
"we XoiQopugjuos (Sic) ": — Av 15 oóx rÀv Opvécov :—Óópvis 
éyévero ék TÀv Opvéov' Z0ei eivretv éx rÀv àvÜperrov. Twés 
06 o TíLovotv eis TO "éyévero^" eira, * éc vàv Opvéov 


, , » N bI M M , . * e . ^ 
5 a7éOoTo'" Tür koXoióv kai T5)v kopovqgv  ?) obTOs' Os 
t , ^ , , ^ , , , , e 
&Xeye bpácew TOv 'lypéa éc vÀv Oopvéov, kai, Oei£ew OaTus 
, ^ , ^ » , / " E 573) 39 N N o 
écTiv ék TOV AUXXov Opvéov: c 259 uerà TO €éácoc 


, ^ * ^ L3 ^ / 
c TuKTÉOV. [TO 06 rabra, otov, abra cvy[dovXevo ]. 


This last note is very odd. The writer of its first 
ro four words, it would seem, either had no point in the 
line (TAAAAAEACOTATTAKANTIIOHCOEMOI) or a point 
placed wrongly after the TATTA. The man who wrote the 
bracketed words saw a stop after the TATTA and imagined that 
the first annotator meant it to remain there, while another point 
;5s Should be placed after the EACQO. The first comment of the 
three may, for all it tells, have been written against a text 
which had no punctuation at all ^ At the same time, the 
purpose for which the point is wanted by the annotator is 
exceptional| being that served now by a dash? In its version 
20 0f the remaining note the venetus has a different way of saying 
the same thing :— 


xai 6.at.poÜc(L Tues kai m pooTiÜÓÉéacu. TO éÉfs TO 
€x TÓV Oprvéov amé0oTo xTé. 

The difference between eífew and 8«aupeitv is the difference 

25 between sign and thing signified. 
To a reader of a punctuated text each e-Twygu») was a sign that 
a determinate thought was complete, and each vzoeTvypy was a 
sign that though incomplete as yet it had nevertheless reached a 
certain term. The reader only observed the signals, pausing 
3o where they bade him. His 9aeroAaí were always at second 
hand.  Dut this is not what was done by him who first inter- 
calated the signs at different places in the rows of letters, or what 
is done by any subsequent interpreter who chooses to remember 
that the thought having been first conveyed by the naked letters 
35 may best be discovered by serutinising the letters again in their 
old nakedness. For any one who so proceeds the letters repre- 
sent in themselves by themselves an ordered series of thoughts, 





? So at Eur. Ph 43 00er —rí rükrós TOv kakQv Qe Oct Néyew ; :—jiroortkTéov els TÓ 
00ev. 
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each of them a separate entity complete by virtue of a natural 
growth; and it is his business to determine for each where the 
growth completes itself, and thereby to determine, as of course, 
where the next thought begins to grow. To do this is 0:acTéA- 
Aew, to disengage thought from thought, to dispart, to discern. 
To do this is to see vov 7epiexópevov vov, the thought embraced 
——embraced, that is, between one break and another; and to 
follow thus each several thought in its progress towards com- 
pleteness, to realise it as a thing complete in itself, is to under- 
stand the larger thought to the making of whieh the several 
thoughts contribute each a little. 

When an interpreter recorded his manner of sundering 
(8.amToX) thought from thought he put a dab of ink acainst 
the finial of every word which completed a thought (&cTi£ev eis 
a)Tó) and could then be said óuaecí£ew, that is, erí£ev OtacTéX- 
Xew. This compound occurs in Aristotle! so that the punctuating 
of papyri was certainly practised in the fourth century B.c. ^ To 
puta mark on a word or a letter" (e-ífew eis TO eyevero:) is 
manifestly an older term than to punctuate after it (cTífew perà 
TO eyevero), but in time eí£ew eis came to signify * to punctuate 
at" having in late commentators much the same sense as the 
late eí£ew év. | Moreover, the punctuating mark was confounded 
with the pause of which it was the sign, and speaker or reader 
was sald eíCew," 0:aoTíCew," in rendering words between which 
no actual mark may have been made by ink. In process of time 
also a clause after a stop began to be spoken of as in that stop." 
Lastly, rhetorical terms properly applied to 47ó8ee:w or the 
manner in which the voice discards «oXa of different sorts are 
misused of the pause which follows the syllables thereby affected. 


15 


20 


Phrases proper to the àvázaveis or end of a kóXov are actually 3o 


used with cTífe:w itself? and both àvazaes0a. and avamavous 
occur in combination with terms belonging to punctuation. 


, 


4 mepi jur. 'y 5—1407 b 11 ff, an in- 7 Sch. Eur. Hec 1015 eis ró "ale" 


forming passage, in which the word occurs 
thrice, twice — ecTvyuais ÓuucTéNNew and 
once — oTr'yuüv Tij» OuJaTeNoÜcav TpocTi- 
8éva4. 

5 Sch, Eur. Med 85 otrws áàva*yvocTéov 
*Tís 0' oUxi OÜvqrov" kai eTwkTéov kTÉ: 
Or 646 év 7e. ávavyvwoeréov **àówo" 
kai óet c Tl(ecv kré. Cp. Hipp 1378. 

$ Sch. Soph. El 878 émi 7o? *kMovsa" 
rpós Bpax» OótacgTikTÉOv. 


€ T.KTÉOV, TO 0€ Novràv lOíq kar! épórqaw 
€v boc Tvypn. However represented, it is 
clear that the mocTvyui) came at the atóe— 
ToU 0' alüe,' AxauQv vaNoxoc reper rvxal (;). 

5 Sch. Eur. Or 216 rà» mpíiv:— ws 
ToUTov ÓóeclNe: (ó "OpéaTqs) crijew, elra 
* daroAeuo0üels $pevQv." Now, as the note 
to N 60 ven shows, the éws To/rov here is 
borrowed from rhetoric which naturally 
employs uéxp. roórov with dávama/ea0at 


IO 


20 


25 
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There are in the venetus a certain number of comments 
similar in nature to the three which the ravennas furnishes; but 
besides these, there is for one of the plays a group of notes that 


are entirely disparate :— 


when speaking of the syllables in which the — cis. 


N 60 Lerà Ta00' ówes vov éwyéveÜ' viós obroct :— ov 
M 
uv cvvamTÉov Tüvra TOV OTÜXOV XKAàNM àAvamavoTéov 
^ eg 5 ,» 
Ald» uéxpe To) wt0s, cira 0tao Tc avra xp» pueO v-o- 
k«pícecs émáryeuv obTocí, es dxyÜouévov abToD 77) tyevéae : 
. , » ^ 
298 map0évow. ouBpooopou éXÜcuev  kré:—rabra ovx vd 
v. àvayvocTéov, o)06 cs ém(Üerov TrÀv vejeXàv TO 
, , ^ , , , 2 Ne , ^ , € N ^ 
oj 9podopor, vv éxXyzrTéov, aXX os avTÓ ka0' avTO mrpányua 
9gXoüv. 7) kal duewov guév e UTmOocTiLeiv puév eis TO 
/, /, N ^ , / ^ , , 
vapÜOévo, tfevyvivau 66 TO OuBpooopow TQ éÉmwepouévo 
e 5 , »- 3, 9N N , /, ^ » 
(va 5 vooUuevov: éA0cjuev émi T9v "AO0mvatov wyfjv Oufpov 
35 M [4 
jépova at. kai *àp €i ajdorépos 7) €vvoua cotecÜ0at 
/ , e 
OUrvaTat, AàXN' eüjuórepóv éavww 0 Tpoeupijkajev: eiciv oov 
, e 
aí( vedéxa. *"áMv apakeXevouevau  kaí  $acuv  '* OXat 
» ^ ^ ^ , , , ^ , » 
Ou9pov TXupoe0cica. v) TOv "AOnvaiov érioTOuev. Tr0Xe. 
) O6 Toa vT9 OiacToN:5 rmcvavría TOis dvo ryevyoerat 
, e X ^ ^ e € , ^ ^ 
7poeipmuévois v0 ToU 7rovyroU kré: 2324 dépe vro Oet£ov: 
^ [3 , ^ N 
xepoüc abra. srávv ToXXai Oià TÓV ko(Xev kTé:—TO 
xeopoUcu. kaÜ abTOÓ àvayvecTéov, eira, os ToÜ Tpec- 
, , (OA / , e NS À , 
[BvTov ovx opáv Xéyovros, vr poo ríOv a (o Xokpargs) T Xéov 
^ ^ ^ , e 
ékTeivov Tf vTpodopá ToÜ Xoyov TO abraw cira, Gs 
e ^ ^ 
oUO06 oUTes OpüvTos, kai T'Xe(ova *yvociv 7TrpocTíOÓ"c. kai 
, ^ ^ 
TOTOV' T)v O6 TOV Xeyouévov évápyeiav Tà TÓV 
[4 P , , 2 - M 
U7zrOKDivouévov ax»para Ocíkvuot: R 1506 (xai 
80s Trovri KAeoóóvri $épov xai rovTowst Tos Topica TaÁs 
Mopugk( O0' ouo0 xai Nuouáyo) Mipungk( O0' ouo0:— 
, SOC / ^ ^ 
ovOnaTa KÜpia* .. . oU gzrávreos 06 o0 Mopum£t rÀv TropuaTÓÀv 
, , N s. » , N » , ^ 2 
écTLV, &XXà, 01) olovrau àvró (XXms «px1s: 


'Thnge áváravois in faet is the x«àXov 


ávármavcis of any colon consists—-Hermog. 
mepi i0eQy W 3 195—Sp 2 270 (in the 
stock comparison) ó Ó&é fuus GoTep elóós 
7L érrakoNovÜet Tfj re avvOrkm TT) To. kal 
Tj Ávamaócecu dNNo rt Qv mapà Tara, 
kaÜ0dTep olklas 1) mXolov 7) TOv TouOvÓe— 
Al8cv 7) £iNov TóvOe cs 7) TóvÓe TOv Tpómrov 
cvvreÜévrov kai uéxpt TroÜ00e mavca- 
p.€v c v-—rTotóvóe TÓ el8os 7) TotóvOe "ylverau, 
&XXo r. Tapà Tr?» cvwvOT"Kmqv kai rv üvá- 
-vavciv Üv. Hermogenes normally con- 
ceives of a kQNXov as 7) evvOk 4- 7 àvámav- 


Tavóuevov uéxpt roUOe 7) To00e. An anony- 
mous rhetorician W 3 589 brings punetua- 
tion, or at least the ói&a rua following the 
àváravcts, into his definition of the term— 
ávámavucís écrw 7) karáNmEis ToU kdNov, 
€v0a kaloTí(ojev. "This is to all intents 
and purposes what the annotator does at 
N 60. Cp. sch. Hom. & 120—-eis 7ó àÀ«j 
áváravcis: where the terminology of 
eTvyuij is entirely transferred to àvázavats, 


just as at Eur. Or 216 the converse is 


done. 
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Pa 808 (see text 796—810) róv xopóv etyov:—6éyovraí 
Tives (x kai ToU áOceX$o) ToU MeXavO(ov rparywoD rouyroo 
üvros, àc7uov Oé: ovk áváyky 66 Oiaipeiv xai soteiv 


Tpós TO '"Tüv xopóv eixev (sic)" TO 'à8eXjós ce xai 
, ^ ^ 
a)TOs. | dXAÀà Tà uév TpÓTa i6ia cepi ro0 MeXavÓ(ov 


€ 


LéxXpui ToU * xopóv eixev," à àXXgs 96 ápyfjs mep( re 
av/TOU kai ToU &ÓeXoo0 rà eis opyooaryíav kré: 810 duóo:— 
cTLKTÉOV eis TO duo 0T. u&v ryàp rparywol. ápdórepot, 
MeAávÓtos kai 0 rovrov á6eX0s, OfjXov: TO O6 * yopryóves " 
«al *' odrodaryov" ézri MeXavO(ov uóvov: rotobros "yàp otros 
O.aBáXXerau* Tivés O6 eis TO eixyov a ríCovotv iva MeXáv- 
ÓL.os uév Éwy TOv xopóv, àpdoóTepo! 8é Gciv (5oav Ms.) 
oNroóayov: 1067 (xai xémdoi Tprüpoewes) Tp?üpoeves :—oUx 
éTi Tovs kémovs (sic) àAXà kaÜ' abcó: 

9 ézavOoDci Tpíxas (sic) .— . . . oí 8€ Oiaupobouv às. 
&XX9s$ àpxijs TroÜTo, «r0» émavÜoÜciw Tpíyes (sic), &v' m 
Trepi TÓv veorépav 0 Xoyos: kai yàp rà éÉfjs Trepi avTOv 


V 1065 o? 


$c." 





9 "The two Mss. thus provide a pretty 
complete collection of terms. Here are 
other examples from the comimnentators on 
Tragedies—crí(ew used absolutely Soph. 
Ph 1165: Eur. Med 84: Or 338: 646: 

with eis—Aesch. Cho 773: Eur. And 
590: Hec 746 bis: 1015: Hipp 573: 
634: 1378: Or 1527: Ph 217: 2234 bis: 
gTvcyudv 0u6óvat eis Or333 : TeNe(av rapéxew 
cis Hipp 1378: reMéíav ervyuav eis with 
verb understood, Hipp 117: orcygi] eis TÓ 
Or 275: elis T0. . . TeAe(a or reAeía avyuj 
Hec 1064: Or 86: Ph 101: críjew év 
Aesch. Pers 1019: vosTí(ew abs. Eur. 
Hipp573: eis 70 Ph 43: émi ro0 Hipp 
465 bis. A clause is said to be év vzo- 
eTvyuz Hec 1015: 0uaoTéANew abs. Soph. 
Aj 651: ézl roü El 1146: cvvámrew c. 
dat. Eur. Hipp 1378. 

á&T' ÁNN95s ápx5js Aesch. Eum 377: Supp 
24: Eur. Hipp 117: Med 84: Ph 643: 
Or 646: é£ érépas ápx5s Eur. Ale 734: 
kar lóíav ému$wvet Eur. And 590: x. 
i0. Tpocvekréov id. 645: x. i0. àva$ov- 
gi é£evijvekrat id. 1273 : k. i. mpoevekréov 
Ph 1543: ióíg Hec 1015: xaÓ8' é£avró 
ü&moNórws üva^yvcoTéov And 1042:  xa6* 
éavró áva'yv. Tro 951: xa80'éavró Hipp 
1878: dmoMóres Or 86: dmóNvrov id. 
1527: b$' t&v ávayvwcréov Hipp 1062: 
bó' £v Or 44: Ph 101 (where some variant 
is implied for the text). 


These phrases are also noteworthy— Eur. 
Hipp 465 rTó Tfs eTvyufjs üáuduBóNos Exe, 
dro. yàp . ..1...: ib. 634 OurNi óÉ 
écTw TpÜs Tiv GTUCypAy 3) àváYyvoas : Or 
338 arx às aTífovew* &To0i0ora. obv Tpós 
uév Tj» à cTUVyWÜP . . . Tpós 06 T?v B 
olras* At Med 85 ró rjs *üpru" 
OuucToN?s has been corrupted into rà Tjjs 
ávT.OL.ac TONS. 

Instead of d-' &AX*s ápx$s (which is 
often preceded by etra) eira alone may 
stand. Another way of turning it when 
the clause is metaphrased, is by adding a 
óé or a kal to the metaphrase, e.g. at 
Aesch. Cho 773: Eum 377. 

Many of these phrases occur, of course, 
in ordinary authors, e.g. à$' érépas ápxijs 
Galen 18 (1) 186: id. 18 (2) 55: 709: 
&T' áXAXqs ápx. of beginning a new section 
of a treatise— Sext. Emp. 113—310— 
697: and conversely of the beginning 
of a new :ord—Hellad. ap. Phot Bibl 
532218 viz. nof Tà ctyuara TOv dcTÓwv 
v$ó' Év but rà ctyua kai àm' áM. dp. 
Tà TOV ücTíÜwv kaTà Ó.Lágc Taciv. abr» 
ka0' abriv Gvaycyy. Gal. 17 (1) 139: 
930: kxa0' éavró uóvov ióíav Éxew Tiv 
O.ávotav id. ib. 933 where in the preceding 
words a cvráTTovci. has dropped out—oi 
TÀeigToL. uév Tois Tpoeipmuévoss Cavvám- 
Tovct». So 18 (2) 55 svvámTov abrà rois 
Tpoe.pnuévots. 
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Why were the rhetorical marginalia to the Clouds omitted 
from the ravennas? Perhaps for the same reason that the 
extracts from the Heliodorian colometria were omitted. They 
were felt to be at variance with the correct interpretative tradi- 
tion. That they belong to the substantive commentary upon the 
play is certain. They agree in tone with other notes (see supra, 
p. 96 14) not omitted by the ravennas, of a different character 
from any in the other commentators. 

It is apparent at once from the phraseology that the framer 
of these notes contemplated pauses which it was not usual to 
mark by dots or erooks. He comes very near to the annotators 
who use phrases with «ojarukós in them. To him obrocí in 
N 60 is a xóua, and at 298 one of his suggestions for rendering 
óuBpooópo, makes it a xóuja, viz. os avTó kaÜ' abro Tpüyua 
0nXoüv. So at 324 he would make xouuara of «poc, 
avra. (much longer than — —), vávv sroXAXaí, and Ou Tóv 
&oL(Xov kai TXv 6acéov: and probably meant the abra, and zy 
following to be each a several «ógua." To him as rhetor it is 
not Socrates or the Clouds who speak thus xouuarucds, but the 
poet as rhetor, for he says that if óufjpoóópor at 299 is taken 
otherwise than he prefers, viz, closely with &A8cpev Avrapàv kTé, 
then the poet eontradiets what he has said already (287) 14, 
however, it should be so taken, then he would punctuate at 
vapÜévo, with a dVmocTvyp, that is, would read srap0évor, 
óufpooópo, xré, since the Clouds in that case vapaxeXevovrat 
àXMjkaws. lt is in respect to this $ooTvyp that he after- 
wards employs the term O:aeToX5j," whereas for rendering 
ou9pooópo, in the manner he himself favours (vzap0évov ouf8po- 
$oópov éAÜcuev) he would confide apparently in the gestural 
delivery of the praetised reader, as he certainly does at 60 and at 
324.7, "The making of a gestural or rhetorical pause he describes 


1? Demetr. epi épu. 205 apparently 
implies that there are four xóuara in 





whereas cT((ew is used once only (for óta-- 
cT.KTÉOV see n. 6 supra), seeing that nothing 


Plato Rep init. karéggv  x0és eis Iletpau- 
& perà l'Aaókovos, and that in this sentence 
from Aeschines (Soeraticus) the év Avkeíq 
is a kóupa —éka07ue0a uéy. éri TOv 0á- 
Kov  €v Auke(g | oU ol dÓXo0érac rüv d'yGva 
OuuT.OÓÉacww : for he gives them as examples 
of the use of kQXa Tpluerpa and kóuuara* 
** rukval yàp al àvámavAat kal ámoÜéaeis." 

H GugTÉéANew and 0tao 0X in this con- 
nection are rare in scholia, but in those to 
Sophocles óuacTÉNNew  s0 occurs twice, 


is to be made of the eryptie comment at 
Ant 601 (ep. note on 599) except on the 
hypothesis that the annotator uses oTí(ew 
of the à7ócTpodos, which is not likely. 

1? "The natural sense of ràv órokpwopuévcv 
here in the plural would be the actors who 
represent the chorus, but the man speaks 
of reading at the beginning of the note and 
probably uses j7okplvec0amu. as equivalent 
to ávaywcioakew ka' bmókpuw. 
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as àvarabca, uéxpe ToU «. . . i.e. the word preceding the pause and 
affected by the gestural modulation», era iac T:)0avra—j.e0' vrro- 
Kpíaems émyew or vrpooTiÜéva, T0 kai vó. lf one could rid one's 
self of the sense of being in limbo with the children from a 
dame's school practising for speech-day, one might enlarge upon the 
distinetion between ézdyew and rpocri0éva,. on the one hand, 
and evvázTew and £ewyvivar on the other, and upon other terms 
in this trash. They will all be found to be illustrated by the 
scholia to Euripides to which references are given in note 9. 
There, however, nothing is said of the following adscripts 
which bear special upon the question whether there was any 
black signal for a rhetorical pause :— 
At Med 500 Medea addressing Jason év 7;0ec exclaims :—— 
d'y cs díXo yàp OvT. cot kowcocopgat, 
Ookoüca uév Ti  Tp0s *ye coU "pátew kaXós; 
ój.es O0 —épor7Üeis ryàp aicxíev davet. 
and there is this note—0:ac7/cat 0€ kav. áváryvocuv TO Tl, 
€x 66 Ts UmTokpíoeos é£udoaívew T0 oj0év  maÜmwrwv 86 
br 0kpua uv O9Xoi TO Ti "katro, rye Tí 6okotca mrpá£ew mapà ao0;" 
At Tro 971 Hecuba arguing against Helen avers that the 
three can never have sought the judgment of Paris on the terms 
alleged by her :— 
éyo yàp "Hpav mapÜOévov ve llaXXáóa 
oUK és TrocoÜürov àpaÜ(as éXÜeiv OokÓ 
6c0' 2, uév "Apyos SapBápois àrumóXa, 
IlaXAàs 9 ' 'A8y5vas Opv£l GovXebvew roré, 
a? ma40:aic,. kal «M05 popoiís cépi 
7jXvOov  ém "lógv ré. 
A scholiast would have a rhetorical pause after a4 (975), 


Un 


- 


[9] 


make the folowing words interrogative, and trust to i7 0kpuous 3o 


to manceuvre them so as to suggest a negative answer—-óvvara: 
96 kaÓ0' bmókpucw  éporupaTw«Os ákovecÜav "ai — mrau&iats kal 
Tpv$7) ?jM0ov eis "lógv ; o)k 7jMÜov, ov 05a."  óoTe civau vrávrov 
TÓV 7rpoewpuéveov àvauperucóv. — Otherwise the words are àvoíketa 
ToD bTOke(uévov. 

In neither of these places is there room for a point, as it is 
now understood, though in modern convention a dash might 
serve; nor is a point suggested. But in another place (Hec 671), 


punetuation is indispensable, and is named by the annotator. 
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Hecuba in telling her handmaid that her commiseration comes 
late, catches sight of the body of Polydorus borne behind her 
handmaid :— 
àràp  TÜ vekpóv róvOe uo, loXv£évgs 
ikeis kopitova. ; 

therefore——ec r4kTeÓv és TÓ TL, iva kaÜ' jmOkpuciuv T 7) 
€épéóT5cis: exactly as at Rt 756, where a point is indispensable 
—a'T.kTeov erri T0 (ToO) nao vyí(as. 

Thus there is no evidence, in these scholia at least, for any 


ro punctuation in rhetorical pauses, though such there may have 
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been. What evidence they provide is against a mark except 
when such would oceur altogether apart from the gestural pause.'? 
One thing may be held to be certain that, if syinbol there was, it 
did not occur commonly in * grammar school " texts, seeing that 
this manner of interpretation, 1f interpretation it is, did not belong 
to ypapuaruc at all. The commentaries in which stress is laid 
upon it are all rhetorieal in tone and manner, some of them, like 
that to the Hippolytus and that to the Orestes, having this 
characteristic to no ordinary degree.'* 

As to punctuation proper the paucity of notes rather tends 
to show that in the texts used by boys and masters there were 
at least the two stops; but no general conclusion can be securely 
drawn. Whether many of the comments derive from àvdyvocts 
at allj may perhaps be doubted. The motive from whieh the 
most of them spring is primarily at least ambiguity, and the 
terms used in notes upon aj4dugoXMía are recognisable in them. 


15 The system of Nicanor contained à 
symbol ealled 7 7ocrvyji 7] €vvmókpvros 
(ie. 7 €v bmokpicer obga), but it had a 
different function (BA 764 23 fT), the 
bTÓKp.gcis contemplated for it by Nieanor 
being of a very moderate sort, if not merely 
a modest eloeution. "That this is the case 
is indieated by the function of his other 
sign, 7 vmocT. 7) àvvrókpvros, the place of 
whieh was €év rats uera£? mpó Tis üvraTO- 
00cecs TOv OpÜQv mepuió0cov àvadcmvov- 
uévats érépaus mepió0os (BA. 765 1), or 
as is less correctly said elsewhere (BA 
161 6) uerà ràs €v 7j0ec 7) á0 et kNorwds. 
The use of crí(ev in the sense of *to 
pause " complieates the issue. 

14 Sch. Hipp 385 T( ws, Ev/purióo ; 
kakij 7 aids ; vai, $9civ, éc0' üre kak1). 
6.ccal ^yáp elcw alioi, el O6 qgOeuuev 


eükaípus aiüeigÜau, ovk ü» Oo Tcav éÉvl 
óvóuar. kaNovuevau* lows 06 TÓ 'Ounpukóv 
ávéyvo Evpuriógs (Q2 45): 7 T' üdvópas uévya 
cíverau, 7] à óvivqgow : 372 . . . olke(ws ó€ 
TO(S dToXoyovuévois TONNQ TQ ^yvopukQ 
xpfjrau.: 441... €k ToU kaÜoN Ko (a manner- 
ism of this commentator) 0é zá8ovs TO lótov 
Ovexepés Oepamebvera. kal TQ ümNovoTépq 
óvópaT. TOÜ Cporos kaNUTTEL. TÓ aicxXpóv. 
Or 2 karackevijv (confirmation) zotoígevos 
0 Trou]T1s T3js l0las mporáaews T3js Ór. Távra 
$épe. rà Oewà 7) àvÜpwmórws, ériéépet Üri 
Kai aj)rol oi uakápuo. kal ONBtou Óó£avres 
&vOpcwrrot ok &uorpo. cvjoprv kal zra0Qv 
yeyóvacw.  é£ évós 06 ToU TavráXov kai 
To)s üXXovs Tapaó«Not: rv 'l'ürraNov Óé 
Kal ok &XNov T7 UToÜéce. mpocelNnóe Ou 
TO €i Ékelvov ToU "yévovs kal rüv 'OpéaTmqv 
kaTá'yec0at: etc. etc. 
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To later commentators, if not to commentators from the first, 
dp$uBoXía was a TROPE. Under it as such fell words which 
might be either proper names or common nouns. As the 
ambiguity in this case is now dispelled by the trick of writing 
proper names with a capital initial, so it is dispelled in respect 
of sentences by careful attention to punctuating marks of many 
kinds, so that it is not easy to recover the old standpoint, or to 
make sure of an annotator's intention every time that he discusses 
things of this kind. Notes, for example, upon the trope hyper- 
baton are often in effect notes upon punctuation, though their 
makers did not realise it. Many an order, however correct 
and natural, which they thought to be obscure, they treated as 
hyperbaton, and many another as amphibolia, merely because 
their indigence in punctuating signs made it less easy to 
cateh the drift of a sentence than it is now. The interpreters 
were apt to give the thing a wrong name and think of it in a 
wrong way. Inturned commas, colons, dashes, crotchets, capitals, 
italies, they had none, and they had to supply the want by 
marginalia of various sorts. On *She croaks ' Back !' " there is 
no call for a note, but it is otherwise with «pete: 74v at Av 2, 
and S4à4£é vvv at T 485. Both these places are àyudíBgoxa : 
nevertheless the annotations may also be meant to advantage the 
reader. Many of the *orders" also, so frequent in all commen- 
taries, must have been given more or less from this motive, and 
those adscripts too which, serving the same purpose as ^ orders," 
take the shape of comments in which it is said that this word or 
group of words goes with that. For helps of this sort there is 
seldom any occasion now, seeing that ink distributed in crotchets, 
dashes, and sundry dots does the same work better and more 
cheaply. Indeed it performs its task with such ready complais- 
ance that some authors take from it more than they should. 
The drift of certain passages in Browning could not be caught at 
all, but for the benevolences which he tyrannously extorts from a 
too subservient script. Making ink supplant $7óxpucis, and 
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compelling the eye to play the ear's part, poets may end by 3; 


obliterating some of the most familiar landmarks of poetry. 

Now, whether the framers of notes upon ambiguity and 
hyperbaton, the concocters of * orders," did or did not consider in 
any measure the requirements of boys during the lesson in 
reading aloud, they at least indirectly furnish conclusive evidence 
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that, if the two stops were indeed in regular use, they were 
jealously kept to their appointed duties; and further that no 
others were employed. There are notes by the score like these:— 


It. 590 (vàv cóv épyov éco. émei?) | rjv oTov. eiXnoas 
e 5 , , ^ , | , , . NS te^ ^ 
Tqwep | eixes é£ àpwíje má^v | àvavedtew) :—T0 é£fje* vüv 
cóv E€pyov écTi àvaveáteuw : Av 1597 (vüv v é0éXoyuev 
ei Ooket | edv TL Oíkat.ov àXXà vOv. éÜéAqre Opüv | azovóàs 
vro.eta Üat) :—. .. rÓ O6 éÉfs: vOv éÜéXopev ei Ooket. orovóàs 
ro.eta Oa, : Pl 309 (o)xobv ce T)v Kípkqv we Tv TÀ 
oápuak' àvakvkàcav kai parnyavevovcav joN)vovcáv Te 
M € , / e N , ^ /, 7 
rovs éra(povs Xafgóvres vr duXnÓ(as Tóv Napriov pujoUpuevot 
^ ^ ^ ^ , 
TÀÓVv Üpxeov kpeuójev):—T0 éÉfüs ovkoÜv ce Xaffvres 
Kpepui c ope : Pl 516 v é£9 £v apwyois 
"d , ^ N N » 
TüvTOV üeXoUcww :—7poós TO vo (512). 
Téyvyv puereA0etv (summary of 512—515) éàv éÉeovw piv 
ap*y. Cjv . àápeXobaw ;: Av 43 xavobüv 0. éxyovre kré :— 
^ ^ N » «c 2 , , ^ 
ToUro pos TO E£umpocÜÓev (35) '* àvemTOueÜa éx ijs 
/ , ^ ^ 5 332 79 , ^ 255 da 
vraTpiO6os djubotv oiv 7ro00tv,. eira éoe£f)s * kavoüv éxyovre 
kTé," rà 8 dXXa nuera£) elpmrai: Ac 988 ézréporaí 
3573 N € N N » , y € N v 
T Émi kTé:—Tpós TO dvo (975) àméBÓwxkev (0 Xopos) "repi 
^ / N N hy P N ^ , 
ToU Auwato7OMLO0s* Tà 'yàp Ovà jécov mepi ToU ToXÉéuov 


^ Á, 
ULiv TOUTOV 
Tis ÜeX5ycet 


eipn Ta. 


The last two notes are meant to point out what would now 


be indicated by erotchets or by dashes. 


The others show plainly 


2; enough that it was not by pauses or stops that the old Greeks 


1$ Tf the reference is to what has gone be- 
fore, Tpós T0 üvc or pos TO €wr poaOev is used, 
if to something that is to come, then pos 
TO é£fs is used. At T 120 kárcw appears 
as the opposite of dvc. The rule is for 
&umpocÓOev to be used as equivalent to &vc 
of what goes before. Cp. sch. R 756 ven 
where the ref. is to 750: Av 589 where the 
ref. is to 578: so N 371: and cpóc0ev 
at Av 1292. Exactly the contrary mean- 
ing is given to £uTpocÓ0ev by the scribes 
of the Mss. (Pl 639: Av 515) and by late 
scholiasts (Av 562 Ald) and then ávc is re- 
placed by ómic0ev (Pl 1166 Dübn.: N 
1184 Ald: R 1440 Ald) At L 556 rà 
óTícc — rà é£)s, but at R 501 ven refers 
to 430. 

rà uera) elpmuéva, rà 01à uéaov eipguéva 
denominates the part of the thought that 
would now be enclosed so ( . . . ). So 
àtà uécov sch. Soph. OC 1220.  Ordinarily, 


however, Óià& uécov is applied to inter- 
jectional utterances — N 1372: Av 788: 
sch. Aesch. Supp 171: Soph. Aj 173: 
and it may also be used of interpolations 
by other speakers—Ac 187: sch. Soph. 
El 856: OC 1729. 

The more simple formulae become 
sophisticated as time goes on, e.g. Ae 988 
quoted in the text: sch. Eur. Or 151 roro 
06 üàvadopàv Éxev mpós Trà Tpóci0' árpéuas 
(147): sch. P Pl 418 rzó éyó vyàp mpós 
TÓ Leveirov éxeu T3)» Obvaguiv, where 
TÓ à uécov is an interruption by another 
speaker. So on Pl 516 (quoted in text) the 
Aldine has 7 é£5j (v m pós 70 €0eNjoe Tís 
Exec rv Óbvaguv. Galen 18 (2) 173 
has $épea0at émrí(— *go with." | Comment- 
ing upon £vuueuwyuévov Te daíveo8at TO 
£av0üv lioxvpOs TQ TvÉNMp he says—7ó 
lexvpOs émi rÓ £vuueuvyuévov, oük él TO 
tavOóv $épeo8a4 xp1j. 
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marked the sundry stages in the growth of each thought as it 
uttered itself in words, but by modulations of the voice in which 
the element of time counted for very little. Let R 589—592 be 
read with pauses cerudely by the rules which modern text-books 
lay down for giving the mechanism of a SENTENCE, and what I5 
mean will be at once evident. Not only will the sense be marred 
but the musice of the words wil be marred also. No good 
reader, of course, even in English pays much heed to the 
rules, for he knows that he does not render his own thoughts 
in any such way, and that if he is to render well the thoughts of 1o 
somebody else, he must render them as he renders his own, 
chasing the thought eagerly just as it grows. If he were to dwell 
on every comma and semicolon he might analyse a sentence, but 
he would not interpret a thought. The reader aloud who thinks 
of the structure of each sentence as a thing to be brought out by i5 
means of stops, long or short, delays the natural movement of the 
thought; and doing this again and again for every several 
thought, he so impedes his hearers that they cannot see any 
more than he sees himself, the organic unity which the thoughts 
make when treated as thoughts issuing spontaneously as they zo 
spring from the mind. It is hardly worth while to produce in 
the ear a sense of so many score sentences tagged together on a 
string. 

There are other classes of adscripts, those on vrapa 7rpoooktav 
for instance, the work of which is now performed more handily 25 
by deft marks let into the text. Not that comments of this sort 
were conceived of primarily as aids to the reader, but they were 
aids to some extent all the same. "The fact is, that scholiasts 
struggling with the imperfections of their archaic, or rather, their 
archaistic script, got their heads filled with preposterous notions 3o 
respecting very simple and commonplace things. It almost seems 
as if they wished to take the string by the wrong end. What 
really happened was that for a long series of centuries nobody 
thought at all in a simple, natural way. All were bent upon 
being just what they were not, and consequently all who put pen 35 
to paper were monstrously artificial. It is hardly necessary for 
me to folow out all their vagaries at the risk of becoming as 
artificial as themselves, and I have an excuse in this that as it is 
I have travelled outside what they held to be the proper limits of 
àvánvecis karà O.acTOMv, 40 


*! 





PART II 





INTERPRETATION DETERMINED BY THE 
POETICAL TROPES. 


7Tü *yàp jz0 TOv TowrGv cTavíes elpmuéva 
. kará r.va, TpóTrov Trou]r.KOv éàv cs kvplws 
AeMeyuéva 7i. éEwyiyrau | Quo Tpéóew 
Gvvjcera« kal Tà cadis eipnuéva mávra. 
GarzN 17 (1) 969. 


da 





CHAPTER I 


TROPE AND FIGURE 


Will furnish plenty of noble matter for such whose converting imaginations 
dispose them to reduce all things into types; who can make shadows, no 
thanks to the sun; and then mould them into substances, no thanks to 
philosophy ; whose peculiar talent lies in fixing tropes and allegories to the 
letter, and refining what is literal into figure and mystery.— 4 T'le of 
v& Tub. 


ONE who, standing himself outside uninitiated, yet loved in 
cold serutiny to examine the hidden things in style, divulges 
how he tried one device after another for the discovery of the 
secret charm in the speech of certain men, and how at last he 
caught it, not where it was commonly sought, in fine metaphors, 
novelties of denotation, or like contortions, in old words fetched 
from corners, odd words, or words new made; but in the crafts- 
man's dexterity whereby ordinary materials are put somehow 
each in its right place and go to make a structure which all 
admire always without knowing why. That this creative :o 
dexterity does not let itself be discovered by commentators has 
been made manifest already, and will become more manifest soon. 
In metaphors and hypallages, in old words and odd words and 
words new made, the scholiasts are at home. That is the stuff 
in which they traffic most. Take it from them, and they 
become scrimp and thin, broken men without substance, traders 
sitting disconsolately in a shop more than half empty. 

The purposeful thoroughness with which instruction in 
POETICAL TROPES was supplied in the schools is declared indeed by 
the vast parade of notes upon such points in the jumbled scholia 2o 
which smirch the margins of manuscripts and cumber even the 
intervals between the lines of text; but it is attested also, and 
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in a less repellent form, by the unobtrusive evidence of literature 
itself lf Orbilius had projected to compose verses, he might 
have created for all I know a Latin Alexandra or even a Latin 
Hecale; but he did well to leave his fame in his scholar's charge. 
That which in the schoolmaster would have been a POETICAL 
TROPE or an unfamiliar word stuck in anyhow to attract attention, 
the pupil, laughing contentedly to himself, slipped furtively in just 
at the spot at which it should best help to frame the subtle, 
illusive charm of a faultless ode.  Unhappily it is with Orbilius 
I have got to do, and not with those who turned his dreary 
erudition to a sane use and enlarged with it the demesne of 
poetical expression. 

There is à conception of language put into currency by virtue 
of Aristotle's authority? which is the remote origin of an immense 
and motley horde of proletarian scholia. As expressed by 
Aristotle himself, who here almost certainly but digested and 
formulated earlier scholastic teaching, it had a sound foundation 
in fact. PDut a thought which, apprehended properly, contained 
a substantial measure of truth for a Greek of Aristotle's genera- 
tion who might wish to study the manner in which poets had 
used language to fascinate and surprise, might do more harm 
than good in after times, especially if in the meantime it had 
been pulled awry ; and it did do infinite mischief when Greek 
poets came to have their diction analysed in weary class-rooms 
by dull men, whose forefathers at the time when these poets 
sang had spoken outlandish tongues. Nevertheless, established 
and corrupted, it lasted on with a persistence due rather to the 
force of convention than to any inherent right it had to survive. 
Even now, when the parent idea may almost be called extinct, 
terms produced from it in the vigour of its life, some legitimately, 
some adulterously, make up the only nomenclature which exists, 
convenient for saying certaim things about language. 

The notion was that a line could be drawn right through 
Greek speech so as to part the names for things in all their 
divers relations into two great classes. On the one side of this 
line stood all the names assigned to things by use and wont at a 
partieular time in a particular place, as often as men spoke of 
common things in a common way. These ordinary names 





2 mepl Tour. 21—1457 b, cp. mepl. par. 3 2—1404 b 27. 
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(«pua óvópara) were either the proper names for the things 
(oikeia óvópara) or they were not. A thing 1ight have no 
name of its own, no oixetov óvopa, and it was then constrained 


to borrow a name from something else (GAXóTpiov Ovopa). This 
process of borrowing was called uLera$opá or transfer? On the 


other side of the dividing line lay all names for things other 
than those ordinarily given to them by plain men living together 
and talking with each other (8:aXeyopevo:) in the same place. 
The bulk of these had been produced by men who for some 
purpose of their own had resorted to ueradopd or transfer with- 
out the plea of necessity. ^ Others were the ordinary names for 
things in other communities; some were merely «ipia óvógaTa 
with a certain novel bias; one or two perhaps were pure 
inventions. It was fancy and imagination above the common, 
Or à frank desire to astonish, or sometimes nothing better than 
a flagrant lust for variety, which had tempted men to assign 


such names to things which already had names of their own? 


? mepl pur. "y 2—14045b 30. Aristotle is 
not wholly consistent in his use of xópios, 
if his text is here correct —70ó ó€ kíptov kai 
TÓ oiketov kal jera$opà póvat xpouuat 
Tpós Th» TOV YANQv Xó'yov Mé&w: auetov 
óé Ór. Tobrois póvos -ávres xpüvrau' 
TüvTES "yàp geradopais OuMévyovrac kal 
TOÍS olkelors kai rois kupiors Gare kré. "This 
would be consistent with the view in the 
Poeties only if it ran—7ó 06 kóptov, kal 7ó 
oiketov kal ueradopá, uóvov xpüotuov Tpós 

. mTávTes "yàp pueradopais O.aMévyovrac 
kal Trois oikeílois Gare. The statement in 
the Poetics is clear. One word might 
belong in more senses tian one to the class 
of óvóuara kópua. It might be used in its 
proper sense, or it might be used in a 
metaphorical sense, forasmuch as without 
* metaphor" some things could not be 
spoken of at all. In the former case it is 
called oixetov óvogua, in the latter uera dopá, 
but in both cases it is óvoua kóptov. The 
simple term Aé£&s is also employed eióuós 
by Aristotle to designate the speech of oí 
Ge£toi, or the educated Atlhenian, in which, 
provided it as fairly continuous, were 
eombined xóp óvóuara (including of 
course certain ueraóopaí) and a measure 
of kócguos or ueradopal, not kópuut—(mepi 
700. 22 10— 1459 a 11) év 8é Trois laufetois 
uà TO Ür. uáNo Ta NMé£&w pujuetaÜas TaUTa. 
&puórre. TOV Óvouárwv Ócots kàv v ócous 
Méyots 7t$ Xpljcoatro: éar. 0€ Tà ToiMÜTa. TÓ 
«Üptov kal ueradopà kal kócgos : where xal 


€v Óücois Aóyois means *in talk of any 
compass." Id. 25 2—1460 b 11 rara 0€ 
€£fayyéAMerau — Mé£ev | kai "yMorraus kal 
ueraüdopats" kal ToXAà máÜy Tí Néi£eos 
écriw* O(Oouev ^yàp TaÜra Tois Toumjrais: 
* And these are expressed by means of 
refined speech and of ^AóGrrac and of 
metaphors. There àre also many ways of 
varying such speech, ways conceded to 
poets," e.g. Aóvyotst for Aóryots, xpnoaógeota 
for xpgcóue8a, etc. (21 10). "To Aé£&s as 
oíg Tpós àXNNovs xpüvra. OiauMékrQ ol 
ToMrae he applies the description 7) zoAt- 
TiK1j, à term apt to be misunderstood in 
later times. 

i The respectable Isocrates gives an 
example—15 283 émei vüv ^y' obrws àvé- 
cTpamTOL. Kal Gvykéxvrau TONAà TOV kar, 
Tiv TÓÜMV (Te o9606€ Tots óvóuacuv veo 
Tiv€s Ér. xpOvrat kazà& $íctv &AÀXG 
pueradépovatcv ávó TOv kaNMoTov Tpa^y- 
uárov Éémi rà $avAórara Tüv émiTTÓEv- 
uárcv: robs uév "ye Bwpoxexevouévovs kal 
ckdmTew kal pujuewg 0a. Ovvauévovs eUdveis 
kaXoÜct, Tpoaíjkov Tíjs TpocTyopias rabTTS 
Tvyxávew To)s dpura Tpós àperav Tedv- 
KÓTAS KTÉ. 

5 Hence the word kóspos (or kócpot) 
applied to all the names on the side of the 
line opposite to the kópu. óvóuara—lsocr. 
9 8 olóa. u£v otv ür. xaNemóv éaTw Ó péNNOo 
mr'o.&v, ávÓpàós üperijv 0L Nóryev éykepaá (ety * 
cquetov 06 ué-wTov' repli uév "yàp &XXtv 
TO0ÀXNGv kal ravroOaTOv Mé-yew roNAQcuw ol 
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Now this conception was for Aristotles own time perfectly 
legitimate and just, and in the main his terminology represents 
accurately that side of the truth which he considers for the 
moment. Aristotle, however, must have been aware that 

;language is never at rest, that words are always crossing from 
either side of the line to the other. That which is an óvoga 
«)p.ov for one generation may be a yAXóTTa for another. What 
was almost a forced metaphor in one century may be a «üpuov 
óvoua in the next. The doctrine is true enough and safe enough 

ro 80 long as it be remembered that even in respect to the language 
spoken in one place its terms must often be applied to the same 
word differently in the course of quite a few years; but if this 
be not kept in mind, the doctrine becomes straightway 
monstrously untrue and misleading. 

15 It would be unreasonable to argue that because this general- 
isation happens to be put in simple and telling language by 
Aristotle, it was therefore Aristotles own. ^ Aristotle's greatness 
lay in this, that he could do three things well, when other men 
can do one, or at most two, and do it or them less well than he 

20 did all three. Many men can reap, some can reap and thresh 
also, very few can sow. Aristotle could reap and thresh and 
sow. Now it is probable in itself, moreover it is made almost 
certain by the manner in which Isocrates speaks about the same 
sort of things, that so far as this view 1s concerned Aristotle's 

25 part was that of the reaper, perhaps that of the thresher, but not 
that of the sower. In other words, he saw that good, sound 
grain worth garnering was to be reaped from the interpretative 
doctrine of the sundry fashions of speech, the various modes of 
expression peculiar to the poets—it may be that I should say, 

3o peculiar to the poet——a doctrine gradually elaborated by the 
ypauparwkoL in the age when they were chiefly busied with 
Homer. Where, pray, did this method of éf£»ygeus xarà ToUs 
Tov)T.KoUs TpóTOovs come from, if it was unknown to the 
ypapuaTukot who taught, Aeschylus and Cratinus and Thucydides, 





mpl Tijv GUNocoQíav Üvres, epi 0€ rTQv TotoÓ- — uóvov mois Tera'vyuévous óvóguacur, 


TUV oDOels TT 0T. aUTOV gv^yvypádew émexeít- 
pucev. kai ToXNiQv abTO(s Éxc avyyyvoumr 
Tos uév "yàp To.gTrats ToNNol 0LOovrat 
Kóc ow kal ^yàp 7NQotáéovres ToUs ÓÜeovs 
TO(s dvÜpcrrois oióv T' ajTois TOijcaL kal 
O.aNevyouévovs kal avravyevifouévovs ois àv 
BovAm6Gci, kai Tepl Trobrwv OÓyNQcat. jT 


GÀXÀà rà u€v £évoucs, rT& 06 katvots, Tà 
06 pQeradoopais kai gumüév TapaAureiw 
àXÀ&à Tct Trois elect Ova T OLKUNQOU TT]V 
moímciv kré. Here in essentials is the 
whole doctrine of that time just as it 
appears in Aristotle. 
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Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Plato, Aristotle himself and 
Demosthenes? Did it spring up on a sudden among the 
Epigeni, when the last en»w»us magnus had spent itself in so 
abundant a harvest that the soil exhausted lay almost sterile 
throughout the great year that came next, that which frankly 
declared itself in these very Epigoni to be a lean year sustained 
by the fatness of the last? That is wholly incredible. The 
A]Jexandrian interpretative | method is in substance a method 
inherited from living Greece. If the living Greece did not talk 
of it, the reason is that she had something better to do. When 
busied with her proper work of creating she touches at any time 
upon that whieh was not her proper work but her play, it 
becomes plain that in her play she discovered the rules of the 
game interpretation, the playing of which was to be the principal 
work of the Epigoni in the lean year. Euripides in the Frogs 
declares that of two old-fashioned modes of expression familiar 
to the poets, é« vapaXAM)jXov and zapamMjpepa, there is not a 
hint in his verses :— 


» ^ » . , b! ^ » 
küv Tov Oic ei/zro TQUTÓN, 7) croiBÀN (07s 
^ ^ , 
éNoÜcaN é&zo ToÜ Xoyov, kaTüT TUGOV. 


Here is the very terminology of the Epigoni even to 
évwrápxovres. To judge by the fun which Aristophanes makes 
of the part played by another trope, namely àju$«goXMía, in 
exegesis, his own schoolmasters must have handled it in much 
the same way as the Epigoni ^ Ambiguity is one of the score of 
faults that the pedant Euripides discovers in the five words from 
Aeschylus :— 


*'E ^ 00 $US 1 Á, /, 
pm x ovie 7raTQo €omTevov par). 


A scholiast on the passage does no more than translate Euripides 
into the jargon of his own day when he says—-T7ó arpoa 
ekívnkev T)v üuduBoX(av: frot yàp rà To éuo0 marpós 'Opéans 
$uoív, R rà ka0' á&ov Xéye. marpQa xpáro kaÜ' à kai x00vuos 
9 'Eoujs. In another play—the Aa:raXás—another part of 
the interpretative method, the yXeTTGv "rpóxewos dró002ts, i$ 
shown to have been perfectly familiar to Aristophanes, whose 
imaginary ^ persons " illustrate it so well that the best account of 
the method given by any of the Epigoni has a passage from this 
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play for its heart ^ Moreover, a second passage from the same 
play quoted in the same account intimates clearly that Aristo- 
phanes held substantially the same view of language as. that 
enunciated by Aristotle. 

5 In fact it is a conception of language which could not but be 
formed and aecepted at Athens through force of circumstances. 
It coheres with, indeed cannot be separated from, the other con- 
ception that language as used by poets was more or less different 
from language as used by others, having turns or fashions of its 

1:0 0Wn (rpózro, vrovpyrikot). Every educated Athenian in the fifth 
or in the fourth century had a pretty accurate notion what these 
terms were that were characteristic of the poets, for he knew 
how he himself used his mother tongue, and anything he marked 
in the poets as something which he himself would never have 

i5 thought of saying in that way was a pozos ouwjruxós. lf he 
was taught at school, as I believe was the case, to interpret the 
poets xarà ToUs £évvmápxovras crowjyruwkoUs TpóTrovs, it follows as 
of course that the sundry rporo: zrouyrukot had. been distinguished 
and named. But the words cpózros vowjruwk«ós had none of the 

20 preposterous associations which gathered round them as time 
went on, when barbarism played havoc at its pleasure with Greek 
thoughts and the words which had once expressed them. If used 
in Athens in the time before Chaeronea, the phrase vporos 
Towru.kós must have meant simply what the two words in com- 

25 bination say, ^a fashion followed by poets," *a way that poets 
have." There was no need to add Aé£ees or any other defining 
genitive. The adjective by itself adequately defined  Tpóros. 
The phrase was applicable therefore to groups of words just as 
mueh as to single words, to constructions as well as to metaphors, 

3oto FIGURES as well as to TROPES; and for the view that it 
was so applied there is a good deal of indirect evidence. 

In his careful account of the procedure of wypapparuci)j 
Dionysius says nothing about CONSTRUCTIONS (ox?5juava). lt is at 
least possible that he included them under rpózroc zow]rucot. In 

4; any ease, it may be regarded as certain that he did mot restrict 
TpóTos to single words, but considered that he might call by that 
name not only uera$opá and xaráxpnois but also ivepBaróv 
and zepíd$paaus. 








8 Galen, Preface to l'AGeca« 'Irokp. 
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Even when a wrong theory of language had imposed upon 
vpo7os a wholly artificial denotation, those who accepted the 
theory always violated it in practice, and continued to treat as 
TpOTOL Trovyrukoí modes of expression which by virtue of the 
theory were not rpózro, at all. 

Notwithstanding the tyranny exercised upon them by a 
wrong theory turned into a dogma, even the bastard Greeks could 
never wholly overcome the temptation to use TpóTos 7owrukos 
in its old natural legitimate sense, though so to use it was rank 
heresy. After all no dogmatic teaching, however peremptory, 
could completely erase from the mind the inclination to use 
TpóTo0s as it ought to be used. 

But if the natural denotation of Tpózos was to some extent 
safeguarded by the accident that, whatever theorists might say, 
it continued to hold its own in the language as commonly spoken, 
the same cannot be said of the word which had the leading part 
to play in the other Athenian doctrine that the names for things 
fall into two great classes. For some time after Aristotle, Greeks 
by birth understood? the meaning of «)pios as well as Aristotle 
or any Athenian. For Aristotle as for the Athenians «üpiov 
Ovoua meant the ordinary name for a thing, and he could show 
other sides of the same notion by calling it ró e/e00s Ovoya, the 
customary name, or T0 iO,eL.Kóv Ovoua, the name given to it by 
plain men. But to dull brains moving in grooves scored by a 
conventional nomenclature, óvoua meant, not the name for a 
thing, but a noun substantive or adjective, and xópiov óvoua meant 
à proper noun. «pios was still indeed applied to other terms 
denoting certain things in regard to language, but chiefly in con- 
nection with a *science" of etymology for which it signified T6 


7 Sch. Soph. Tr 1 (where Sophocles is 
said to have put a vou» of Solon into 
Deianira's mouth)—0 rpóros üávaxpovuopós* 
LerayevégTepos ^yàp ó ZóNow: sch. R 686 
of the apáBasis regarded as zapékBaats 
:—é£gTL 0€ 0 Tpómos Ürav karaMNmOv rà é£fjs 
ToU Opáuaros Ó Towjyris cvuBovAebam Toíis 
Oecuévois 7) áXXo. Tt ékrüs Aéyg Tífjs vmo- 
8éceows. 

5 As late as the time of Augustus 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus understands it. 
One of the merits of Lysias is, he says, 7) 
óià TOv kupiev re kal kowvOv kal év 
MÉgcQ keuuévov ÓvouáTov ékóépovca 


Tü voobueva Cépumvela»* djkug Ta "yàp v 
Tis €Üpo, Avoíav Tpomikm d$páacet 
xpqcáuevov de Ant Or Lys 383—455, 
where of course óvóuara include p5uara 
just as with Aristotle. But not long 
afterwards Quintilian misapprehends it 
—8 6 1 *tropus est verbi vel sermonis 
& propria significatione in aliym cum 
virtute mutatio,' although in the same 
paragraph glibly after his fashion he says, 
* esse alios tropos in verbis propriis, alios 
in éranslatis,' borrowing a new point of 
view from some other authority. 
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/ , N € ^ , 
xarà oci, ^ natural"; T0 Éyov ka0' éavró oóTo(avobv i6 T5Ta;" 


* possessed of a certain inherent appropriateness" ; or 70 xarà 
Tjv koiw3v kai mporrorvmOov)? ro0 Xóyov xpi, *comformable 
with the common and primitive use of language." This last 
equivalence shows how «pros may still enter into certain turns 
of phrase and make them look at first almost in keeping with 
the old Athenian doctrine, whereas they are in fact sundered from 
it widely. By juggling trieks played with the Greek language 
the beginnings of speech might, it was thought, be laid bare, and 
the primitive sense be recovered which properly («vpíws), or 
specifically (i6íos), attached to words.' Thus «ép8os was kvpícs 
TÓ eis T»v Xeipa Oi80jevov, and Aíxvos was i0í(es 0 Avcv TO 
vvxos, ^that which dissipates the dark." Such «pia. or i&uau 
c)uacía. had once made up the habitual speech of mankind, and 





9? From missing this point of view I 
have misinterpreted certain scholia in the 
commentary upon the Clouds — 260 
kpóraNov :—i0(cs 0 cxi(óuevos káXayos, 
kai, karaakeva(ójevos émírmyües Gare T)Xeiv 
el ris abrÓv Oovo(g rais xepai, kaÜdmep 
kpórov dmoreNQv kré: 449 uácO0Xms 
:—L lcs ó ueuaNa-yuévos NOpos kal ÉkNuros* 
uácOÓNgs obv £évraü0a 0 moNvyvóuov (i.e. 
from iuás—Aópos and 0AG» — uaXáccew, 
foriuásONgs. Seefora somewhat different 
way of saying the same thing, Eustath. 
1317 2): 130 (Aéyev ákpiBGQv) ekwódA- 
uous : — é&iyrygous | kal éme£epyaoía Tv 
&kpuBQv ol ckwóáNajuor 0DOLcs yàp okw- 
OaNájuovus kaXoÜjev rà Nemrà TOv E£ÓNov, 
kal kaAXáuov, £ócuara kré, ie. derived 
from exiavós **cleft," and káXagos : sch. 
ven N 10 xovOUNg iOícs Aéyerau TO £v 
TQ) kejaNg Umepe£éxov oiómua, bm0 TNwyüs 
eis Üos xal ÜUykov dpOÉév, ie. kóppm 
oilüauAéa: ib Eq 788 ióíws 06 OÉNeap 
kaAXoüuev Ti» To(s lix0Ucw UmoBaNNouévqv 
rpoQiw els dmár«q ToU dypev0$vav áTÓÀ 
ueraóopüs obv ékclvov éd xré. (i.e. 
from óóAos and £60ap. Cp. EM 254 48): 
Erotian s.v. OukAL0os : — Ok«MOes | l0Los 
Aéyovra. 0ípau. ai Olxa Terumuévat cos 
OívacÓau. pépovs Tivós kekNewpévov TO 
Aouróv àveQx0at, i.e. from ó(xa and kXet- 
ev. Cp. EM 275 84. 

1 [Iocwrórvrmos of words that cannot be 
analysed, opposed very often to apa^yeryós, 
Uhlig Dion Th 171b. This doctrine of 
Kup.oNo'yia in these two slightly differing 
forms occurs in its starkest shape in certain 
Byzantine treatises on TROPES, but is of 


course in substance far older—Greg. Cor 
W 8 762—8p 3 215 roÜ Xóyov els eióm 
uepi£ouévov TO uév €éoTi KvpioNovyla, TO 0€ 
Tpómos.  kvuptoNovyía uév égrw 7 rV 
karà óc Né£eov rerevxvia ópáacs: 
Tóre yàp oikelaos podépovro üv Tis, Ürav 
M) Ta&parpam ToU kvpícos Nevyyouévov 

. TpóTr0s 0é éar. Né£eus $pácis ék 
Ts kaÜ' éavriv óTwoc0Ü» liOióTTc«TOS 
perarpomiv eiNqovia, 0.0 kal rpómos 
KaüNetra.: Cocondr W 8 782—S8p 3 230 
rpómos €écTi (1) $pácis ékBeBmkvta Tv 
KoLvi]v kai pcrórvrOV ToU XÓvyov xpijotv 
€ri TO kpeirrov: 1) (2) NMé&us 3) Gpácus 
€k ToÜ cvrü0ovs maparerpaguuévao] 
€mi TO fÉéNriov* eipmra. 06 Tpómos dm 
ToÜ rerpá$0a. mapà T?» kvpíav kal 
vevopicuévozv TOÜ Nóyov ópácw'. .. 
uMerarpémovres "yàp àmà 74s kvpías 
kai TpcroriTov dpácecos kré. (Op. 
Anonym. W 8 779 Sp 3 227: W 8 714— 
Sp 3 207 : Quint. 9 1 4. 

H When what is supposed to be its 
etymologieal, its primitive, denotation is 
disregarded, a word is sometimes said to 
be used d&TAós, which thus becomes for the 
nonce opposed to kupíes or l0íes—Phot. 
s. v. pvr)p :—à T A Qs uiv ó luás, kvplcs oe 
qvia, mapà TO póeaUaL roUs UrTovs kal ToUs 
ávagáras, ümep écTi ad(ew': jj mapà TÓ 
peóew, à éarw dvakómrew kal àveyelpew 
ros Ummovs: BA 236 22 Ouwyméwis :— 
&TAÀÓOs uév TÓ Ééveyketv wjoovs, kvplws 
06 7 TOv O«uorQv é£éracis dv émowÜvro 
aórots iva To)s iévovs ámoymo$wáuevot 
€ékgdXNoc. TOV Ó")Utv. kal T?)s ToNcrelas. 
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were the source of all kvpioXo*yía. 
TROPES took their rise. 

This notion of mpo7os as a deviation or deflection from the 
common and primitive use of language rests upon nothing better 
than a fanciful etymology suggested by a false theory. 1f the 
false theory has been quietly dropped, it has nevertheless left its 
mark for good upon the term which it had viciously seduced from 
its first simplicity and innocence. 

The sister term ox£ua has been ravished in much the same 
way by the same smatterers and miss-the-matter-ers. What a 
wreck they had made of it even by Quintilian s time can be 
gathered from his muddy account" of TROPE and FIGURE 


By deviation therefrom the 





Proper terms such as men smatter, 
When they throw out and miss the matter. 


That which was spoken of as exfua had to begin with been 


itself a Tpó7os Tovwjruwcós, a mode of speech characteristic of 


the poets. In its natural denotation of shape-taken or form- 
assumed cex/uae was employed by interpreters to describe any 
departure from commonplace syntax? Thus at Av 1088 are 
the comments :— 


LH 


(1) év ex"uacc eipnrau 0 Xóyos " ebóauuov. $üXov. oi 
Xeusdvos "- m pós yàp O0 o"patvópevov To) ÜXov qXy- 
Ovvrwcov éin T0 ot: (2) e xjua * düXov o? yeuóvos uév.^ 

This sort of ex5ua Xéfees or form of speech is called by 
Longinus Sp-Ham 1 (2) 216 spayuaruce? cvvra£i as being an 


appeal to the substance of the thought, to the real meaning (rà 


1? At 91 ] speaking of * figurae quae 
exüpara Graeci vocant" Quint. says— 
* Plerique has tropos esse existimaverunt, 
quia, sive ex hoc duxerint nomen, quod 
sint formati quodam modo " [7pómc], **sive 
ex eo, quod vertant" [7pémovot] **orationem, 
unde et motus" [ex/uara] * dicuntur; 
fatendum erit, esse utrumque eorum etiam 
in figuris. Usus quoque est idem ; nam et 
vim rebus adiiciunt et gratiam praestant. 
Nec desunt qui tropis figurarum nomen 
imponant, quorum est C. Artorius Proculus. 
Quin adeo similitudo manifesta est ut eam 
discernere non sit in promptu. Nam quo 
modo quaedam in his species plane distant, 
manente tamen generali illa societate, 
quod. utraque res a, recta, et simplici ratione 
cum aliqua dicendi virtute deflectitur : ita 


quaedam perquam tenui limite dividuntur, 
ut cum ironia tam inter figuras sententiae 
quam inter tropos reperiatur, zepíópasu 
autem et bmepBaróv et óvouaromoda» clari 
quoque auctores figuras verborum potius 
quam tropos dixerint. Quo magis signanda 
est utriusque rei differentia. Est igitur 
tropos sermo a maturali et principali 
significatione translatus ad aliaiu ornandae 
orationis gratia, vel, ut plerique grammatici 
finiunt, dietio ab eo loco, in quo propria 
est, translata in eum, in quo propria non 
est; figura, sicut nomine ipso patet, con- 
formatio quaedam a communi et primum 
se offerente ratione." 

13 e£áANa£is dpácews dàmÓ ToD kara- 
X(QNov €ri TÓ kpeirrov uerá Twos üvaNoyías 
Herod.? W 8 579 — Sp 3 85. 
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Tpáypara), from the extrinsic properties of the words (7 pos 
TÓ ocmuawwóuevov T3)v àvaQopàv Cyovca à4XX' oU pos Tovs 
xapakripas Qv Ovopárov. jyovv TrÓv XéÉewv)' From such a 
conception of language it is easy to pass to the point of view 
5 that, just as names for certain things may be turned into names 
for other things, and speech be thereby enriched, so also may 
speech be enriched and the actual relations between things be 
presented in a fresh or in a elearer light, if that which is the 
ordinary way of grouping the names for things so as to bring 
r00ut a given relation between the things is used to bring out 
another relation. The grouping ejOaíuoves 7rTQgvol oicvoi ot is 
xópiov. A transfer takes place if eb8auuov $üXov ot is preferred. 
The one—-e?Gaípoves 7rr9voi otevoi oi—is no doubt just as much 
a exa Xéfews as the other—ejOauuov oXov oi; but foras- 
i5 much as there was no occasion for remarking upon the con- 
ventional way of speaking, exíía came to be engrossed by the 
unconventional or less usual ^ He who projected to enrich 
speech in this way was said ex»uarítew TOv Xóyov, and his 
successes or his failures were called exmuarto pot. ? 

When by the stress of false theory the belief was fostered 
that pózos in the phrase cpózos rowjrucós did not mean 
fashion or way but deflection or deviation, the removing 
of an individual word from its * primitive, * natural" and 
* proper " signification, it was inevitable that two results should 
,; ensue, In the first place, ex7jua could no longer be regarded 
aS & mpoTos Toujrukós, Seeing that it was concerned not with 
single words, but with an entire group of words. Secondly, 
certain features of language which had always been regarded as 
rpóTro, 7rouyrukot, such for example as zepíóbpacus and imepfBaróv, 
were for the same reason thought of and spoken of as ex7jpara. 
This clue will be found, I think, to be really serviceable to any 
one who seeks to comprehend the history of the word mpóos. 
About ex5a, however, much still remains to be said. 

In rhetorical treatises there are two familiar phrases 
3s cX"para  XéÉeos and exmuara Ouavoías; but though they are 


30 








which 


14 For one of the examples 
Longinus cites, viz. Hom. O 305 (7; rXy0vs 
eri vijas' AxacQv áTovéovro) there have been 
preserved the following scholia—(1) m pós 
TÓ cX)pa'* Ürt mNyÜvvrikOs. dmvrokev : 
(2) Tpàós TÓó equ aivóguevov* ob Tpüs TO 


mMfj8os àTvT76€ T0 dmovéovro: (3) mpós 
TÜ c«»4atvóuevov üméüokev' 7 mus 
yàp TroXNoUs auaívet. 

15 See especially Dion. Hal. epi ràv 
OovkvO. lOuopárwv 2. 
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always cropping up, and always being contrasted, they neverthe- 
less give but a puzzling account of themselves. 

When Aristotle speaks of rà ex5uara Tis Xéfews he means 
nothing more than the varying forms whieh the spoken word 
takes naturally in expressing the changing purposes of the; 
speaker.5 If he had had occasion to speak of the shapes 
which the speaker's thoughts took, there can be no reason why 
he should not have designated them 7à ex;juara T$ Ouavoías. 
So simple and natural is his manner of employing oxua, so far 
removed from technicality. In a passage in the Rhetoric! he io 
contrasts, it is true, 7j Ouávoua ToÜ Xeyouévov, *the thought 
inherent in the thing said," with 7 Aéfws, *the manner of saying 
the thing"; and further, he distinguishes as elements in the 
Aéfis the sundry names by which the things spoken of are 
designated (rà óvóuara) and the form (ró ex$ua) which they 
take when brought into relation, antithetiec or other. This 
is precisely the point of view described already as that adopted 
by the earlier interpreters of the poets. 

It is not impossible that the technical term ex/£ua 6iavoías 
as contrasted with ox£ua Xéfees was suggested by this passage 2o 
in the Rhetoric; but if so, the man who got such a suggestion 
from it was something of a bungler. It is reasonable and just 
to contrast the thought inherent in the thing said with the 
manner of saying the thing; but it is neither reasonable nor 
just for an explorer of speech to treat a form taken by thought 25; 
as an entity so far separable from its expression in speech that 
it may be contrasted with a form taken by speech, presumably 
taken by speech as a substantive entity separable from thought. 
If this be the conception or the misconception on which the 


Ll 


elpivc;w  vopa(óvrov  Tois ajbrGv llo 


16 mepl Tovg. 19—1456 b 9 àv 0€ mepl 
mróNeguov " * üàvrikevrat gróNejos elpijvg.  Tois 


Ti» Aé&w É£v yév éoTwv eios Üewpías Tà 
ecx"üuara Tis NMé£eos ü éoTiww elüÉéva. Tis 
bTokptvrukzjs kal ToU Tij ToLuÓTmV ÉXovTos 
ápxurekrovukjv, olov Tl évroNi) kai Tl. ebx 
kal Ouyyngis kal üTeUN. kal époTT)sts kal 
dTÓkpugis kal el T&. Xo TotoÜrOo. T GpÓ 
y&p T?» ToóTrOv *yvOciv 1) ávyvotav 
obÓév eis T]» Touqrikmv émvrípmuam 
$éperat Ü T. kal ü£vov oT ovÓTs. 

U qepl pyr. 5 10—1410b27 xarà uév 
obv rijv Otávotav ToU Xe^youévov rà TouaÜTO. 
ebOokuuet TOV €vÜvuquárov, karà O& Tiv 
Aé&w TQ pév ox"par., €à» üvrikeuuévos 
Aéynrat, olov, **kal Tijv Tots ÁXXous. kowjv 


VOL. III 


06 óvópuaciw €éàv Éxy ueradopáv kré. "The 
way in which 7ó ex4jua (T1js Aé£ecs) is used 
here (and also in B 24 —1401 a 7) is just as 
simple and natural as in epi 7owjr. 19 
cited in the last note, and as in vepl pyr. y 
8—1408b21—-760 6€ ex?ua Tfjs Né£ews Oct 
ware Éuuerpov elva. püre üppvÜpov. In 
the Top 166 b 10 70 ex7jua Tfjs Né£ecws refers 
to the form which individual words take— 
to word-formation or ex7;4arupós in a 
narrow sense. Of course this sense of 
ex'jua. and of exquariwpuós is also found in 
early ypapuarw. (See supra 82 26.) 


Ó 
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nomenclature rests, the distinction between cw/2ua ivoías and 
cjua Xéfeos is an idiots dream. But this can hardly be the 
correct account of the mat:er. It is possible, I think, to show 
that the inventor of the term oewxfjua Oiavoías was not mad but 
sindisereet; though he may justly be held to blame for something 
like madness in many of those who afterwards used the term. 
There is a secondary sense of ex/ua which this theorist, 
whoever he was, would appear to have had in his mind, a sense 
not at all ill adapted for expressing certain facts about speech 
10 when it is manipulated by a dexterous orator eager to persuade. 
The man who blurts his thoughts out just as they first take 
shape in his mind is not an orator, nor is he likely to persuade. 
For the orator there are poses, posturings, gestural attitudes, 
which thought may and should assume to add to its attractive- 
:5 ness; caleulated insincerities of many kinds; some perfectly 
innocent,? such as counterfeit ignorance, assumed perplexity, 
pretended retieences; others partaking to a greater or a less 
degree in disingenuousness and humbug;!? sundry disguisements 
of the actual feelings which possess the speaker, as when 
20impudence simulates modesty, meanness poses as magnanimity, 
cunning puts on the airs of fairness of mind. Such poses are 
the affair of Thought, completed before she utters herself.  AII 
that Speech does is to record them. But Speech in her turn 
may perhaps have poses and gestural attitudes of her own, airs 
2; and make-believe wherewith to commend herself, the various 
kinds of rhymes and assonances, balancings and counterbalancings, 
cireumlocutions, repetitions, iterations, enlargements, abridgments. 
She dwells upon this or waives that, is Jerky or even-paced, slow 
or rapid. She has all the tricks in the world; but by the rules 
3o of rhetorie they ought not to be natural but put on with a view 
to business. When the message which Speech has to deliver is 





18 Alexand. 7epl ox»u. W 8 429—Sp  dáTmopQv «yàp ó Aéywv airs mpoc- 
3 12 gri Tis. Nóyyos karà Qiow àvÜoNkcv — motweirav ámopeiv kal puuetrau TÓV 


(bias) wa wvxfüs éu$alvev, olov (Eur. | áàmopoÜüvTra, ét e)0clas eimetv d$vAarró- 
Hec 162) '*olav &A0c, ra/rav 1) kclvav ;" —— uevos. 
ToÜrov oUm coxa Éxew Névyouev. — Ou ? Id. ib. W 8 432—8p 3 14 rapéxe 


Tl; Óri. karà Qoi» é£evüvekrat. kal 06 kai €ujascw j0ovs xpmoToU, (Gs 
&Aq0Gs 0 Aéycv ümopet. &orL 0€ Nóyos — Aloxivgs (2 88) "*&pá ov Oolmre ovy- 
érepos karà ulumouw robrov^yeyovos,Éxevkal — "vov, el klvaiüov abràv Tpooelrouu kal 
ajr0s üvOoAk"v, oUrws' (Dem. 18 20) (7 Qj ka0apóv rTÓ cGua, ux" 00cv Ti». cvi 
TOv ÜXNov 'EXMQvov etre xpi) kaklav etre — áoigow ;"  $aílverav "yàp alüoóuevos éQ' 
&yvouav eire judórepa  raÜUra  elmeiv." ^ ols uéNNeu Mévyew ré. 

ToÜrov uév 07 ox?)ua Éxew dauév* oük 
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already a pose of Thought, that is no reason why she should not, 
the better to commend it, deliver it with airs of her own. 
Consequently a given group of words may be at once the product 
of a exfjua O.avoías and an instance of a oxfjua Xé£eows. 

It is noteworthy that such evidence as there is ? makes this 
doctrine out to be as early as the fourth century B.C., assigning 
it to Zoilus the rhetorician, a contemporary of Isocrates, or at 
all events saying that he held it. It is manifestly rhetorical 
doctrine, and it may well have been first propounded by Zoilus 
himself. Certainly none of the definitions of oxfjua makes it so 
elear that what is meant thereby is pose as does the earliest 
definition known, namely, that attributed to Zoilus—ecxyfud éoruv 
Érepov gév poo7oi.ctoÜa,, Érepov O6 Xéyew——'to pretend one 
thing and mean another." 

That almost eight centuries after Zoilus his definition should 
be cited in a treatise upon ex7juara is a sign that there was still 
felt to be an element of truth in it; and so much is conceded 
even in the critieism which it receives. During all these 
centuries the rhetors had been gabbling horribly concerning 
ex5para, muddling themselves and others, then endeavouring to 
devise makeshift definitions which should cover all the divers 
notions which had gathered round the term due to the natural 
operation of time or hatched from confusion of thought and by 
spendthrift ingenuity. Nevertheless to the last there were 
always men who recognised that cx/ua had something to do 
with pretence and was concerned with posing. There is a 
thing which the late rhetors designate ró écxm«uaricuévov év 


Aóyo? or cxmuarwcpuós, which is precisely  érepov  uév 


vpoac7r0L€0oÜat, érepov 06 Xéyew, and they talk of this in con- 


?? Phoebammon cepi exqu. W 8 493— 
Sp3 44. Phoebammon's criticism is either 
corrupt or incomplete — rpía  &uaprávet 
(0uapapráver?) Ur. o0 mepoNauBáver Tepl 
TüvTwV TÜV OX"7MÁTOV' T ^yàp Tetra 
ék ToU eU0Ééos kal &mXoÜ oxmuari(erat cs 
Üre ümodauwwópe0á T. 7) Óuvmopoüuév v ka£' 
éavro)s 1j) ümocTpojü xpópue0m üvev Tpoc- 
Tovjcews. Quint. 9 1 14 sees that Zoilus 
meant *' pose," but mistranslates his defini- 
tion— Schema quo aliud simulatur dici 
quam dicitur." 

71 See Alexand. epi ex7p. cited supra 
n. 18. 

7? See especially Demetr. epi épu. 287— 
298 where ecx52ja and TÓ ÉcXx"uarwuévov 


€v Aóryg are used of the same thing, as are 
also vAácua Xóyov and cxmuarwuós and 
€v oxQuar.: So Hermog. cepi ep. O 
13-— W 3 181 f— Sp 2 258 fI, Dion. 
Hal. (?) méxw. pwr. esp. mepi éexmpart- 
cuévov. Hermogenes! doctrine of 7600s has 
for core érepov pév TpooTouwgÜmu Erepov 
0e Aéyew. These men's minds could only 
run in grooves. With them novelty con- 
sisted in shifting the cargo that belonged to 
one groove across to another and running 
it there. Cp. Phoeb. mepl exqu. W 8 494 
—Sp 3 44 xal «yàp 70uebera, kal éuoav- 
Tukdrepov To.et Tüv Aóryov : and Alexander 
quoted in n. 19 supra. 
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If Zoilus did define exZua as *to 


pretend one thing and mean another," then by his view the man 
who made use of cx»juar« necessarily éowmuárite Tv Xóvyov, 
and what he effected thereby was exzuarucuós Xóryov Or TO 


, 
écxnparugjuévov év Xoryo. 


Perhaps the definition *to pretend one thing and mean 
another" was never intended to cover more than the cwx»5uara 


OLavo(as. 


There are no doubt certain ox»uara Xéfees which 


may be, and often are, poses, forasmuch as the man who uses 
10 them happens for the moment to be uttering his mind not as he 
naturally would but as he thinks others may prefer to hear it, 


or as he imagines will serve some selfish purpose best. 


Put that 


is an accident which ought not to be considered in defining 


exijua Xéfeos. 


Then there are such things as rhymes and 


15 balancings which cannot be brought under Zoilus' definition 


28 


30 


unless by sheer force. 


For these last exfja« means * shape" 


or *eontour, just as for most ex»ua«ra it ought to be, as it is 
for Aristotle, a way of designating any one of the manifold 
shapes which the spoken word takes naturally and spontaneously 
20 as the speaker's mind unfolds itself naturally and unaffectedly. 
Unhappily Aristotle's cx?juara Xé£eos were turned into cx5juara 


D 
OLavotas, 


and the whole terminology connected with ew5/uara 


became a perplexing tangle like the thought of the men who 


used it. 


Some of the sounder minds wished to get rid of the term 
cx»Lara O,avoías altogether, preferring to regard the things 
described by this name as ordinary phases of thought—-évvouat 
xai évOvui)uarra kai Xory.auol ToU m.ÓavoO xápiv kai ría reos 
e(0n: oras uépm ví)s vraÜ0mnrukT)s re kai 9)0ukf)js ümroóet£eos 


^ ^ [j / , ^ / 9 
T?) T9)S U7TTOKQDULO€cOSs apem?)) 7Trpemovmca; 


? but to contrast 





? Alexand. mepl cx-u. B. W 8 427 ff— 
Sp 3 11 ff. 

?4 Op. Arist. as quoted in n. 16 supra 
with Dion. Hal. mepl ovv0. óvou. 8 7 uév 
0j Tepl T» üàppuoyn9 TQVv KQNcov Oewpía 
TOuQUTy' 7j Oé  mepl| Trüv cxmuariwcuv 
TOTO); oUk ÉcTw eis TpÓTOSs Tjs Ck opüs 
TOV voguárav, &ANà rà uév cs dmodQaouwó- 
IJLevot Aévyoj.ev, rà 0€ «s Ouvmopoüvres, T 
06 os TvuvÜavóuevo, Tà O6 Os evxópevot, 
Tà 0& ds ÉémwvTárTOVTes, TÀ ÜÉ is bmori0é- 
Levo,, rà 0' dXNos Tos oc Xquarí(Corvres: 
oils dkoNoU0cs kal r3» Aé£iww meipG- 
pe0a axnpuarigecv. | qoXNol 06 59 Tov 


cxmouarucuol kal Tís Néteós  elow 
GoTep kai ríjs 0.avol([as kré. Demetr. 
repli épu. 296 ka0óNov 06 Gaep Trüv abróv 
kmppàv ó uév rts KÜva, &rNacev, ó 06 ov, o 
06 UrTov, ore kal Tpü'yua TaÜUTÓV Ó 
uév ris ám ooatvóuevos kal karmyopQv 
$ucow' ...Érepos 0€ rTaUTOÓ ÜmoÜer.KOs 
m pooíc erat. 

?5 Longin. réx». pyr. Ham-Sp 1 (2) 
194. In another place Longinus states, it 
is recorded (Ham-Sp 1 (2) 213) ór« por) 
€k roÜU mavoip^yov kal é£áNXa£s obOeula 
7v €v rois ápxalows, àAAà kal rà ToU voü 
cx"puara Óyé more cis robs OtKavt- 
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ex)para ó.avoías and cx5uara Xéfeos, to make catalogues of 
these and of those, to define every cx5ua in the one set and in 
the other, and to discover examples of its use by the ancients for 
the imitators of the ancients to ape, was just the sort of foolery 
in which the ordinary rhetor took most pleasure; and why should 5 
this pleasure be curtailed? The mischievous conception was 
retained, and as rhetoric became more and more artificial it actu- 
ally grew as a fungus grows on a rotten stump into grotesque 
shapes like Hermogenes' doctrine of 7600s. 

There is still another source of uncertainty in the use of the 1o 
term exZua. When ewxfua comes to be defined ? as é£4XXa£is 
Aóyov émi TO kpeirrov kaTà Xéfiwv 7) ka rà Ovávowav üvev TpoTrov, 
there could be no reason—the definition in truth may have been 
manceuvred for this end— why grammatical constructions should 
not be catalogued by one name or another among oaa :s 
Xé£eos, and catalogued they were. 

Sterile mimies of the elders made up for indigence in ideas 
by finish in style. In the Stoie rhetoric one of the virtues of 
style (Gperal Xóyov) was 7) vrepi Xé£iw karaakevr, or FINISH ; and 
AéÉis or ópácius in which was this FINISH (7j éykaTác«evos) WàS 2o 


defined as Xéfus, Gpásis ékmebevyvia vóv iOwriwpóv." 


FINISH 


was got ^? by the picking of words according to their rank in the 





Kobs Aóvyovs mapeuojAÜev' 7 TNelov 
*yàp abrois cTo0vO3 cepl Tij Aé£w kai TOv 
TaÍT2s kócjuov 7» kal Ti» cvvÜTckmgv kal 
&pp.ovíav. "Was he aware of the definition 
Érepov uév Trpoa T 0teig0a4 kré., or did he not 
attribute it to Zoilus ? 

?5 Tt is of no moment whether the 
treatise from which this comes is of the 
Flavian age orlater: Alexandr. epi eX7p. 
W 8 426—8Sp 3 11 (it is found also in 
Phoeb. W 8 494 — Sp 3 44); for what I 
want may be got just as easily from a 
definition of the first cent. B.C.  Phoeb. 
Sp 3 44 kal 'AzoXAGwios Ó émukNgels 
MóXov :Gpicaro oÜrwe* '*oxtjuá écrt pera- 
BoNij els 700v» é£ávyovca rav ákofj»" : and 
even then the imitation of the ancients had 
begun (see supra p. 29 2; Hor. AP 268), 
only it was better managed and was not 
Slavish. 

?: Diog. Laert. 7 1 59. There is no 
English word which gives the exact sense 
of karackevi and it has to be rendered 
differently according to its context and 
immediate intention—** make," **making," 
* manufacture," * construction," **fabrica- 


" &structure," 


tion," *devising," * device, 
**perfect condition," **constitution," *art, 
*'elaboration." Design and the adapta- 
tion of means to some end is a notion 
almost always present. t is contrasted 
with $ícis, e.g. $íce. kal karackevgy, ** by 
nature and by art." When art and design 
go too far it is almost * veneer " or *arti- 
ficiality," and is then contrasted with 
àXfjfBeu.  &karáckevos-is djeNüás, àmXos, 
á&XgÜís, kowós, rois lOuóraus TpémGv, and 
the like, and is contrasted with epíepryos, 
Tavoüp'yos, epyrrós and the like. In quite 
a good sense of finish in workmanship there 
is an admirable instance of it in what 
appears from its phrasing to be an old note, 
EM 123 18 ámAás:— v7To075uaros elóos 
AakwvikoÜ: dvouágÓn O6 ámó ToU üTAOs 
kal ob rerexvquévws "yevyevíjs 0ac* mot 0€ ol 
Aákcves kal ob mepiep'yot Tepl Tàs kara- 
ckevás. 

?3 Plutarch ? zepl 700 Blov kal v. 'Oujpov 
15—1083 ó éykaráckevos Aóryos duNet T)v 
ToU cvvíj8ovs é£aXXaydv, 09! fjs évap- 
«yéarepos 7) aeuvórepos 7) Távrcws repmvórepos 
(verat kal 7j uév TOv Aé£eov ékrpomij 
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TROPICAL scale, and next by the arranging of them by a dexterous 


manipulation of ex»juara. 


But this was not the whole process. 


The word-picker must piek 2one but Attic words, and the word- 
fitter must emulate Attie adroitness in fitting the words together. 
5 Workmanlike finish could be told at once by the absence of words 
which the uneducated knew, and the exclusion of simple con- 


struetions such as the uneducated used. 


As syntax had changed 


even more than vocabulary, the admirers of FINISH (o£ duXokaá- 
c'&evot) were forced to pay punctilious attention to ancient idiom, 
r0 and in feeding their style, in thumbing their exemplars by day- 
light and candlelight, they were at pains to mark rà rijs zaXatás 


iG.ouaTa. páaeos. 


In this manner many obsolete constructions, 


merely because they were obsolete, found their way into lists of 
cx)para Xéfeos, and a day actually came?" when the word 
15 karackev; itself meant simply *a grammatical construction." 
So perverse were these stylists that for them the antiquated was 


become the new-fangled.?? 


Very odd notions the imitators must have had concerning 
some of their own fine patchwork. Even Galen conceived?! that 
?0 When the Athenians used &7omecóvrov as an imperative they 


used the genitive plural of the participle ; 


and others no 


doubt imagined that in copying the Athenians here they used 


dual? 


for plural év exjuari, xarà oxfjua, and that in this they 
practised T7» vrepi Xéfw karaackevyv. 


Any and every turn of 


25 Speech concerned with the relation of words to each other might 





kaüNeirau TpóTOs, 7 O06 Tríjs cvvÜéaeos 
ox?a. In fact karaackevr — póros 4- 
cXxfj.0 Or ékNoym ÓOvouárov 4- ovvOeats. 
Either with special reference to ékXoy) 
óvou&rov or to av0ecus (i.e. to cx71ua in 
all its various denotations) or with reference 
to both together it is very common in 
Dionysius Halic. Studies in fine writing 
with ex7u« and Tpómos in plenty would 
seem to have been sometimes called in the 
schools óuaAé£eis. | See Ernesti Lex Rhet 
s.v. At N 317, in a note on Otá$opot 
Aé£ets, 0.áNe£cs is defined as 72s cvv 00vs 
$wvis ékrpor) éri T0 cepwórepov. 

?9? Sch. P Pl. 418: sch. Junt. Pl 252. 

3? Hence the importance given to what 
is catalogued among exjuara Né£ews as TÓ 
kauworpemés axfjua—W 8 645—8Sp 93 188 
kaivompemés éaTrL. TÓ Wi) Tapà ToXXots 
ebpuoKój.evov &àXXà map! ÓNbyors Tois €v TQ 
Aóyg T0 d&ómworov  Mav  kekrmuévois. 


The more commonplace a thought was, 
the more imperative was the call to 
adorn it — sch. Soph. OC 131 dxpws 
Kowórepov  (superlative)  óuavómua — é£4$- 
veykev ueràü karaokevs. 'lhat was the 
time to come as near solecism as possible, 
to copy rà coXoukooaví TOv TaNauQv, TÀà 
lois elpmuéva, rà coNoww uv Nauávovra. 
$avracías; in other words, exmuari- 
g'ILobs. 

9? 18 (2) 777 7Ó yàp dmomecóvrov, éáv 
T€ karà riv TQv ürr.kGv cvvi)Beuav eiptja0at 
vouíccuev, rOV TTQOGOEL 'yevukT) Tis 
pueroxts TAq0vvTiKT)s Xpouévov àvTi 
ToU T pocTaKTLKOÜU T À^m0vvTLKOÜ 
mpocdoTOov Trpiírou, óuolos TQ* ''Urmot 
0' és 0óN Xov mapuvrov," éáv re karà riv 
yevucd TTOSw dm e)üelas Tís dmore- 
góvTEs, coNouktoDp.ev KTÉ. 


3? Sch. N 439. 
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be termed à cxfjua, provided it appeared in the ancients and was 
unknown in the spoken language of the time. 

But enough has been said to show what a nondesceript thing 
à oxfjua Xéfeos was, and out of what ill-matched elements the 
general notion attaching to the name—for such I suppose there; 
was—must have been formed. First it denotes any departure 
from normal syntax,? whether suggested by the nature of the 
things spoken of, and so taken often by many speakers quite 
naturally and spontaneously, or of a kind that justifies itself only 
to close observers of thought and nice distinguishers of the finer 
shades of meaning, and adventured designedly by some Thucydides 
endeavouring to impart his characteristic points of view, or by 
some Sophocles bent upon beating the gold of speech into fine 
shapes of his own devising. Next, as contrasted with owxfjua 
O,avoías, it is a name for any shape that may be given to the : 
expression of the thought when regarded as an arrangement of 
words which art may control, that is designed, on the one hand, 
either to appeal to the intelligence through the ear?* or merely 
to please the earj?? or on the other hand, to touch the heart by 
its sound, engage the fancy, or dazzle the imagination? Lastly, 
itis but a niekname for Attic idiom, meaning neither more nor 
less than 7 drrue) cvw50eu, 7 àTTue) c)vratis; for in that 
inkpot the rhetors dipped their pen when they sat down to 
concoet their impromptu eloquence and their somewhat less 
hypoeritieal dissertations. 


Led 





o 


5 


33 é£áANa&ts dm ToU karaANüNov €zl TÓ 
Kpeirrov uerá rwos üvaXoylas. 

9i kQNov, kópujua, Teploóos, as parts of 
cóvOeats. 

?5 rà l'opyleu, exrjuara, mápuov, etc. 

?$ []lustrated to tediousness by the 
rhetors by certain stock passages, e.g. 
Hom. B 671 Nwebs . . . Nweis . . . 
Nipeós, for éravadopá and óuíAveus. The 


rhetorical tradition was persistent that the 
ear was appealed to. There was this 
advantage at least in their zpoac7olígots 
exe0uucpo0. Hermogenes gives the advice 
—küv éokeuuévos 1jkgs, zrpoorotoU. abrÓOev 
Aéyew, Ümep TotoÜct TávTEs oi Ta- 
Aatol. *ypáiavres "yàp mávres vrmokpí- 
vovrat axeolág£ew W 3 422—5Sp 2 440. 


5 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FOURTEEN ORDINARY TROPES 


THE compiler of the best extant treatise upon TROPES ignores 
the distinetion between TROPES and FIGURES. This is all the more 
remarkable because he would appear to have no great respect for 
ypappaTucot. 

The textbook which bears the name of Tryphon is an honest 
piece of work, and may well represent in substance the teaching 
of the Augustan scholar so called! But this is a matter of no 
great concern. t is the doctrine and not the exponent of the 
doctrine that is of interest. A start is made from a definition ? 
of $pácis as *the word in a shape which shows FINISH, or the 
word expressed with the intention of giving it significance above 
the common." Next it is said that "there are two sides to 
$pácis, namely, kvpioXoyía and cpózos. The former is that 
kind of $pácis which makes known the things with which it 
deals by giving them the names they received at the first, as is 
the case in the lines (V 634) :— 


^ / , 
* TUÉ uev évíenoa KXvroyjóca GPaívoros viov: 
"Aykatov 66 7ráNv lMXevpoviov 0s uot àvéa y: 


l The name is not uncommon : but it is 
noticeable that the Alexandrian scholar of 
the Augustan age sticks to old traditional 


0éceos TOv  Ovouárov  Tà  mpá'yuara 
c"uaivovca .. . rpóros 0é écri. Nóyos karà 
vaparpormiv ToU Kkuplov Newyóuevos kará 


doctrine, e.g. epi r/js àpxalas àvaeyvaaecs, 
just as the "Tryphon does who writes epi 
Tpómcv. See Tryphonis Gram Alex Fr 
by A. von Velsen (1853) : Susemihl ii. 210. 

? W8728—Sp 3191 $pácis éari. Xóyyos 
éykaráckevos 7) Aóvyos kará Tiva Ov)Nwecuw 
Tepugcorépav ékdepópevos* Tíjs 06 $páceos 
clóg eligi O/o, kvptoNoyla Te kal Tpómos. 
kvupuoNoyla, uév otv écTuww 7] 0.& Tíjs Trpor7s 
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Tua, ÜjjNcoww kocpacrépav 1) karà r0 dvavy- 
Katiov.  TpóTOoL. OÉ clou oi «yevukorármv 
€udalvovres cTácw  kÓ . . . Tovrovs 0€ 
movyrukoUs KaNoÜcww, émel kará "ye TÓ 
TAeigTOV 7) TOUTQV Xpíjcis Tapà Toujrais. 
kal óÓr. Tobrois oi "ypauuariKol XpüvTat 
é£wyoóuevou Tü kvpiws 7) Tpomiküs ois 
vovjrais elpquéva. 
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"IducXov 86 vó0eoct vrapéOpajov écO0Xóv éóvra- 
8ovpi 9 vmeipéBaXov QvXf4 re kai IoXó8opov. 


* 'Tpózros? on the other hand, is the word when the meaning 
is conveyed by giving some turn to the xópios Xóyos of a kind 
to enrich its significance or make good a real want." 5 

It wil be noticed that except for the etymology and the 
allusion to «aráypmo:s the definition of Tpózos is almost the 
same as the definition of paci. This is perhaps excusable, 
seeing that it is precisely 7poózos which transforms speech into 
$pácis, although at the same time the other element kvpioXo*yía 1o 
is never wholly excluded, and if cheek by jowl with poros, 
ranks as $pác:w.  Dut the man is not adept at defining, if the 
definitions are his. | Nor does his theory of language greatly 
affect his treatment of the TROPES. 

These he divides into a smaller group and a larger. The :; 
smaller is made up of *the fourteen TROPES of a very ordinary 
character namely :— 


à. ueradopá. 1. ovopaToTrotía. 

B. karáxpnats. 8. repíópaous. 

jj. AXMyopía. t. àvaa pod; 20 
8. alvwypa. id. vrepParov. 

€. neráNipus. (B. s Xeovac uós. 

&. Lerovupía. vy. eXXewris. 


C. cwvekooxyn1j. (8. mrapaNijpepa. 


* To these the name Tpózo. 7owjrwcoí is assigned, because 25 
they occur in poetry more than anywhere else. t is further 
to be noted that it is these which the ypaujaruot use in 
explaining in the poets instances of kvptoXoyía and of rpózros." 

If this last passage be compared with a sentence by which 
the group of fourteen is dismissed and the longer is introduced, 3o 
viz. * These TROPES as passing the limits of common usage belong 





? mpómos so used— pomik? Mé&s is not ^ mention disjunctively Tp., Aé£. Uyx. and 


uncommon. Plut. Mor 16 B ore *yàp 
pérpov oÜre Tpómos oUre Aétews Ü-ykos oüT 
ebkaipla  peraopüs  oU0'  &puovía kal 
aóvüects Éxeu TocoÜrov alyvMas kal xápvros 
ücov eb memeyuévm Oui0ecis puvÜoNo^y(as. 
Al| the five elements are afterwards 
summed up in 7 7epl gérpov kal Aé&w 
karagckevj. 1t is odd that he should 


eük. uera. 

i Lit. *that present a very common- 
place character." —^ev««ós is *fsimple and 
natural," *unsophisticated," **that any 
body might use." Lucian cepi ópx. 34— 
287 Tàs -yevuwrépas (Ópxüsew). | Opp. 
lóuós, làtos, ** special," * peculiar." 
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to ypapuaruk); and next, belonging to dpácius, are twenty- 
seven": the vague way in which terms are employed is seen to 
be characteristic of the writer. There is neither consistency nor 
definiteness. — To begin with, $pácis is Xóyos éwykaráckevos. 

5 Then it is spoken of as embracing «vpuoXoyía as well as vpózros. 
Next, fourteen 7rpózo: are designated as of quite a commonplace 
order, though going beyond common usage, and as belonging to 
ypapparu). Lastly, a long list is given of -pózo:i which 
concern óoácus. Noris this all, $pác:s is also used throughout 

io the treatise as a name for something more than Aé£is ( — term) 
but briefer than Aóyos. This being so, it is hardly worth while 
to complain that pozos should sometimes be a mode of speech 
characteristic of the poets, sometimes an instrument used by 
ypapuaTucoL for distinguishing such a mode of speech from 

15 KupioXoryía, sometimes a mode of speech characteristie of ópácts. 

Some of this confusion may be due to redactors, or it may 
have been there from the first——it is not wholly unknown in 
modern schoolbooks—-having been produced by the putting of a 
new patch on an old garment, by the attempt to reconcile old 

20 doctrine and brand-new. But this risky fermentation of the 
crude new wine in the old wine-skin may all be disregarded. 
For what gives this textbook its value is that it shows that the 
old skin still held together for a time after the new wine began 
working inside it. 

25 The evidence of scholia is all in favour of the belief that 
these fourteen TROPES here stated to belong in a peculiar way to 
ypajuuaruce, did indeed form the core of the traditional system 
of éEWyqsus &. T. £v. m. Tpómwovs followed by ypaugaTukot. 
That this system was in substance pre-Alexandrian is more than 

3o probable. ^ Aristotle's analysis of poetical dietion looks like a 
scientific presentment of this very method. If he had a body of 
doctrine to go upon which had gradually taken shape in the 
Greek schools, then the clearness and exactness of his statement 
are accounted for, and the identity in all essentials of his 

35 terminology with the terminology of ypaguuarue is explained. 
Either Aristotle got his terms from the ypajgariotí or the 
ypajuiarucoí took them from Aristotle. But in the latter case 
it is not easy to understand certain pervasive * grammatical " 
doctrines like that of ewvvex9ox» or their names; whereas the 

4o simpler and more scientific doctrine of Aristotle embraces them, 
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and by embracing them proves them to be particular and 
unessential ^ Moreover, the farther back it is possible to carry 
the two words mpózos and xópios, the easier is it to explain 
the remarkable perversion which took place in their signification. 
Before they could be susceptible of such depravation they must 
have first grown old as technical terms worn down by rough 
usage, as coins wear down from unintermittent use til their 
superscription is undecipherable and Caesar's image cannot be 
made out. 

The term éfzyeto0a.? itself ought not to pass without 
notice—* to divine," *to interpret" the speakers mind, his 
purpose in departing from the ordinary word or turn of phrase. 
It is employed of expounding oracles, interpreting allegories, 
reading riddles, construing laws, pointing out and accounting for 
eurious sights or archaic customs. An éfmygr5s is a guide or 
dragoman who puts at the service of others some knowledge 
which he has been at pains to acquire. 


a 
Aeragopá 
. , , . bi ^ , . hj b ^ 7 2 
écri Àézic AeragepouéNH ánó ToU kupíou éni TOÓ hM KÜpIoN 
éA.pácecoc H óOuioicócecc ÉNeka.^ 


Rhetoricians preferred the name rpon.' 


With the four species of metaphor there is no call to meddle. 
They are these—aà. àzó ép yvxov éri &udrvxa : B. àmó d xev 
emi dYrvya: 5g. àmo CuNrvyev émi dYrvya: 0. àmó AWroxov éri 
&u dr vxa." 

Adsceripts relating to METAPHOR are not always to be readily 


5 Galen 7 825 É£cerw 7) é£frygous, ds Tob 
Tis TOV TaNaiGv elmev, ácadols épumvelas 
é£ámNwois: Erot. Pref. 31 6 soXAol rGv 
éANovyluuv | obk larpGQv  uóvov àXÀà kal 
"ypapuaruKkGQv éaTo0ncav é£yyroaaÜat TÓv 
&vópa (i.e. 'Izmrmokpárg) kal ràs Mé£eis. érl 
7TÓ kowórepov Tís ÓpuMas á'yayev. — é£g- 
*yeic0a. may also be passive—Erot. 68 8 


ékNamceraL:— . . . üma& elpyroi, kal 
Tap Tuv éEfrynrac póvov. 
9 8 729—3 191. Cp. Plutarchea Tepl 


ToU Biov kal Továjseos 'Oppov 19 (I shall 
henceforward quote the "*treatise" as Plut.) 
dà ToU kvpies OqNovuévov Tpá'yuaros éj' 
Érepov juerevqgveyuévm karà Ti»  àudoiv 
üváXovyov ópotórqTa. - 

7 Hermog. mepl eóp. 8 1 W 3 175— Sp 


2 954 pom écr. TÓ jj €& vVmokewuévov 
mpávyparos &üXNorpiov 0€ apavruóv Óvopa. 
Ócivat, kowóv eiva. Ovváuevov kal To0 
UTokeuuévov kal ToU É£eÓev épudouvouévov, 
à kaAeira. kal ueradopü Tapà Tois "ypaji- 
parwkots. "This name is almost certainly 
later than the acceptance of the heresy that 
TpÓTr 0s — ékTporr1j. 

8 According to Galen 8 681 it is wrong 
to form a metaphor from a metaphor— 
dà uév 03) Qv kvples àvopacpévov áracuw 
ávÓpórmois éyxwpet peradépew, o0. ij &mà 
TOv uerevqveyuévav at6is érépas srowia0at 
peraQopás* o(08 ^àp owrais ToÜTÓ "ye 
cvyxepnréov éaTi, wj Tl "ye rois émwrm- 
Lovukóv TL kal TeXvukÓv éma^yyeNNopévots 
Ou0á£ew. | do0' ó u£v dmó rGv xvpuàv émi 


5 


[2] 


Oo 


20 


25 
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detected as such. This is particularly true of the simplest type 
of all, in whieh the word used, or thought to be used, meta- 
phorieally is merely translated. At work on the line * With 
store of vermeil roses etc." a schoolmaster might expound 
5* vermeil" simply by *scarlet. This is in some of the plays, 
the Clouds for example, a common type, and in all it occurs 
occasionally. ^ Even the scholiasts themselves cannot always 
pick their way unfalteringly in their thicket of TROPES, and 
some call by the name of METAPHOR what others would speak of 
r0 à8 SYNECDOCHE, or CATACHRESIS, or something else? Besides, there 
is no telling how much this or that commentator knew, and a 
metaphrase need mean no more at times than that its originator 
had got the sense by guess, or borrowed it from a vocabulary. 
Even the best of them disputed now and then whether a term 
was used ueradopucos 0r yXoco"nuarucós, e.g. ézuoguijv at T 389. 
A metaphrase too may after all be a relic from some longer 
adscript, as appears from a comparison of the two manuscripts 
at V 1088, where Ovvváfovres is expounded in the one by 
Kevroüvres and in the other by xevroüvres coc ToUs Üvvovs. 
20 TpLÓO0UGt. 
The perplexity that this sort of adsceript produces by its 
simplicity another sort produces by its subtlety :— 


T 
Ut 


With store of vermeil roses. 


A. (1) store:—* bright treasure," a metaphor from roast or 
25 refined ore. (2) vermeil:—that is, ^cinnabar"; and this also 
comes from mines. The TROPE is kept up. 

B. store:—properly (kvpíes) roast ore. 

C. store :— specifically (i9íes) the product of mines when it 
has been refined by fire. Accordingly the meaning here is 
* bright treasure." 

A note of the pattern B or C need not be primarily a note 
upon a TROPE. It may belong to the discovery of etymologies, 
another region of interpretation. The notes in A are notes on 
metaphor dating from the time when etymology was held to be 


o 


3 


Tiv à» ueradépov ró crpujvóv Üvoua aU-y- — ueraQopáv kré. "This is, of course, only 


'vccTos üTÓ TOV Xvuv kvples àpxouevos, 
0 0' àmOÓ ToÜ karà ^yeücww TMjpovs éml TO 
karà Tr?» à?» TNfüpes à£uQv ueraBaílvew, 
oU06 xarà vóuov obrÓs "ye Tojwirau T»v 
pLeráBasw  àXNà kal Tüs TOV TourGv 
é£ova(as émékewa Tpóewuv dm Tíjs Tporépas 
Leradopüs érépav 'oiQv Oevrépav (sic) 


true so long as the fact of the first transfer 
is recognised. So soon as it is forgotten, 
then a new transfer becomes possible. 

9? There is a notable instance of this at 
Ac 17, where terms belonging to different 
tropes are mixed. 
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one of the instruments for detecting the beauties of poets. In 
commentaries put together in any of the centuries during which 
learning was largely misinformation and elaborate misuse of 
transmitted facts and theories, notes quite as preposterous as A, 
and as warped and embarrassing as B and C, are sure to turn up.? 5 

The other types of adscripts dealing with this TROPE either 
declare or betray the annotators' intention :— 


Groaning underneath this age's yoke. 


D. (1) A metaphor from cattle drawing a laden waggon. (2) 
Justlike cattle etc. (3) As though their case was that of cattle etc. 1o 

A metaphrase is often prefixed, and now and then affixed— 
E. *Oppressed by the load of tyranny "; a metaphor from etc. 
F. A metaphor from etc. The meaning therefore is—* Oppressed 
by the burden of Caesar's tyrannous rule." 

The rarest form of all is of this kind :— 15 

His folly is played out. 

G. (1) Played out:—a metaphor from the representation of 
dramas.  Properly a drama is said to be played out, when its 
end is reached. (2) Properly a drama is said etc. ^ Accordingly 
the usage here is metaphorical. 20 

Notes upon METAPHOR bulk largely in all the commentaries. 
For the most part they are worthless in themselves; and as for 
what they tell of past methods of exegesis they are of no 
consequence in the history of knowledge. 

The following statistics ought perhaps to be given :— 25 





| | ! 
| | p.eradépeu act. or 


| gera- pass. with p.eradopucas. 














ám ék | kazà |3) uer. | $opá in Total. 
per. | uer. | puer. | amo. | other [oen E 
dica àmó. | ék. | acc. alone. amó. | ék. | 

Eu ge. x | 
BUE 1i. Ba YR vob Ia LB. 
N 2 ns Wes 4 d 1 1 SR crede IN 8 
KR 1 1 1! 1 P 1 "y P | KR $ 
Av 4 1l A 2 | : bo. | Av 7j 
eq afa e M c e U- leq .0 
Pa 2 Y 2 TS zs 1 | Pao 
L ls. 2 d | 2 0p s Ais d ss DES 
Ac 10 2 2 ded 1 IT sid 1 1 3 TACS TA 
Y Ni. 2 1 D nar qos AME 
4L 1 pes e LY 1 | 2s 1 240 3 


0 o AITENMRETURIBUUTEM e —————————— DCN NR n 


9 e.g. P1 244: 269: 271: N 130: 260: 449. 
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At L 485 uerfzkrac and. uerfjy0ai * replace uerevivekrat 


and jerevqgvéx0au. 


There is one example of -po7uixàs 


(Pa 610)?" but several of rpoz», viz. Av 673 éxyp)5caro 


vj Tpom?: 1699 évéuewve T9 Tpom]): 
Pa 610 £yewe 75 Tpor 3." 


A , 
Tpo7)v éXafgev dro : 


Eq 114 mv 


Whether the person speaking at the time or the poet is the 
subject in these cases of mpoz it is not easy to say. Of the 
phrases included in the schedule these cause a like quandary :— 


Pl 1093 uerüveyke T)» Xé&wv: Ac 1 ueraóépev: L 475 
V 289 uerevjvoxev: N 12988 &uevev émi vífjs ueradopás: Pa 


63 T 94 7 uer. €xprjaaro. 


The turn of the note at Ac 1 rather suggests for subject the 
dramatie speaker, and that this may be so is proved by a note in 


the venetus to Av 35 :— 


, / DENEN ^ f ^ P 
avem TOjecÓ' éx Tie vaTpiO0g :—. . . mpoMmmTucds O6 
Tj TÓv Ópvéov xpàvcrav ueradopd es kai abrol OMbyov 


el 5 , x 
Üorepov ópviÓco07a0yevot; 


but I do not think this can be the case always. 
If METAPHOR had not been thought to 


as a whole is against it. 


14 


The terminology 


be rather the poet's affair, the active ueradépew (peráryew) would 


have been more common than it is. 


As for the rhetors' phrases 


évéuewe T1) pom: and the like, they were first applicable to some 


11 So sch. Aesch. Ch 969 ueriryavyev ám: 
Soph. El 87 uerfkrac áàmó: ib. 89: OR 
205: 222. 

1? In the Sophocles sch. it is as common 
as ueradopuGs. Inthe Eur. sch. it is rare. 
It occurs— uera. sch. Aesch. PV 156: 
718: Sc'T 582: Ag 1373. The com- 
mentator on Se T is openly rhetorical, 
e.g. 64 mrapakekuvOvvevuuérvos Ó€ eirev 
(0 Alex.) kÜua xepcatov: 179 kekivOU- 
veuraL. TQ AUxÜN(G TrÓ ueralxuuov : 358 
TÓ cvvexés klvqua r&v mo0Qv mr apaBóXNos 
xvóas eimev (i.e. 0 Alox.). 

13 Sch. Aesch. Per 436 e/xaipos 7) Tp., 
dTó: PV 596 évéuewe r5 Tp. (but at Ch 791 
évéuewe T1) ueraQopd : so Soph. Ant 117 : 
Eur. Hipp 824). At N 1160 this sort of 
phrase is replaced by another — dájrjket 
yNórTQy:—üÓKkoNoóí0cs TQ eÜ jov aToud- 
cets abróv : which has analogues elsewhere 
—Se'T 1066 àxoXoóücs TQ kÜuari. kal 
TÓ karakAvcÜTva. émveykev : Eum 1937 


olketov TQ TveÜua TÓ émovplcauca: Eur. 
Hipp 469 áxoNoí0ws 06 kal TQ TecoÜca 
Tpós T1» Meradopàv éxpijsaro. 

14 So seh. Soph. OR 222 vüv 0' lerepos 
'yàp (doTrós els àcroDs TEeXG) :—gqeradépet 
(i.e. 0 Oiütrovs) àmró TOv £v rats móNeot 
£évov TeNobvruov Tà uerolkuu àvrí, Temo- 
AXwovypáómuar. kal pru dcrós évouicOmv 
£évos àv kal éBas(Nevca : but sch. Aesch. 
PV 596 órofge? 0óva& kré:—eimov Oé 
a)rüv Boórav (590) évéuewe rfj Trpo (i.e. 
ó AlcxóNos, not 7 'Ió) : and Eur. Tro 1175 
üv TÓNN. ékiymevo! :—kiyros kovpüs el0os 1)v 
oi keupój.evou OeBáNNovTO . . . o0 Kéxpyrat 
otv ueraQopü 0 Ebvpuríóms àANà TÓ TÍs 
Kovpüs ei0os alvírrerau* olrcs ó "Eparoo6é- 
vís'* o) yàp á£iot ueradopàv eivav: which 
would be cardinal if it were certain that 
the actual words of Eratosth. are given. 
There is no clue at Soph. Aj 348: 558: 
Ant 117: Eur. Hipp 237: Phoen 75: 578: 
Or 621: where a 3rd pers. sing. occurs. 
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orator's consistency ; and when transferred to a poet they can 
hardly have changed their behaviour. 

470 peraoopás To), itself perhaps an abridgment for zo 
peraQopás ám To0,? was abridged to dzó ro). Next the àv 
ToU was re-extended to eipmrat d7ó To) which occurs only in 
commentaries of the baser sort." ^ The odd turn os àzó occurs 
twice in T (53: 68), and is perhaps due to confusion with o; 
ézi Tob. There is only one instance of the Aristotelian xarà 
peraóopàv ám. 

The comparison whieh is at the bottom of all wETAPHOR—a 
point which Aristotle never loses sight of— Tryphon does bring 
into his definition, but illogically as though it were not essential. 
This pushes itself to the front in various ways in the com- 
mentators :— 

KR 1057 Avxaf»rro)s xai kré:—oiov, p9uaTa Opeci 
TapamMjcia: Pl946 ro cikwov (cov 719 ácÜcvécrarov: 
TÓ yàp ÉfóXov Tfs cvkífs àcÜevés: N 591 Xápov:— 
Tv ápTakTwOv: ÜTL kal 0 Mápos rotoUTos: see R 826 
L 27 Ac 181 T 100: Pl 912 à xéz$e:—ó ebreXéarare 
Kai XáAe: aci yàp TOv kém$ov e)TeXi) kai XáXov: L 
578 ràs kebaXàs ámorikav:—os Tà üxpa TÀv épíov: Pl 
91 pémev:C—oó cep CwyoU emos: L D'77 Gomep yàp . .. 
obTro kré:? R 821 vapá with acc. 

The editor of N is for the ravennas at least peculiar in 
using «a0dmep, e.g. 260: 419.? Sometimes there is no hint 











15 [ can quote no instance of &zó pu. ámó 
which is condemned by its awkwardness. dT0 ToU (r&v) 
karà jeradopàv áó (Arist. 420a 29: Gal. 
19 78 etc.) is a different story altogether, z | eq 214 
being almost juera$opwüs dámÓ, as karáà 2 . l p 
Leradopiv éml ob (Phryn. BA 30 10)— T4944: 610: 925: | Pa70 


v , * ^ ^ 
elpyra. ám ro (Gv) 











z AI. L 
peradopwüs érl To. Commentators vary : | 
greatly in regard to ék p. and àmó p. In i heg : 864 Ac 180 
the Soph. scholia as a whole there are two " À A. | E 
cases of ék u. for every one of &ró p. In Ec : : 417 ! Ec 


the Eur. sch. as a whole there are three 
of ám p. for every one of éx p. 
16 





! Also at Aesch. PV 678. 
15 This full form is not uncommon in 


&TÀ ToU (TGv) elpyra, àmà roÜ(rà»y) | Some commentaries—Aesch. Ag 698 moAó- 
MJ — —  awópol re $epáoTmi0es kvvaryol kré :—üoTep 
P1271: 720: 858 | P1159: 706 Tà TOV Ünplev Üxv» àva(qroÜsw ol kvvqyol, 
N 552: 800: 1225 | N 448 olrc kal ajrol kar' (xvos kré. 

R578: 802: 819: | R 19 A queer equivalent is ó(kgv c. gen.— 
892: 1178 sch. ven Eq 1344 .xáxepovrías : — r3» 
Av 465: 598: 648: | Av keQaNijy üvérewes ólkqv r&v keparoQópuv 





1177 $Gwv : sch. Aesch. Ag 675: 833. 


Un 
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save an explanatory clause attached to a metaphrase by ydp 
(R 902: Ae 598)  ór. (R 79), éme( (Pl 1063: N 260 b) 
éemetmep (Ac 9) or émeióij (L 779). Now and again the gist of 
the comparison on whieh the metaphor is based is brought out 
by a oce clause (R 825: L 27). 

As an index of METAPHOR 6s ézi To) is not reliable, seeing 
that it is also applicable to allegory ; but it probably points to 
METAPHOR in all these cases :— 


PI357 

NGA e95225 11082 12387: 1299 
IU s5719902221: 

Av 34: 106: 209: 1299: 1699. 
3587. 

54-50. 

Ee 398: 1121. 


The xvpíces, or in N iíes, notes on METAPHOR merit in view 
of the definition of METAPHOR particular attention. They will be 


found at :— 
1209-5271: 805" 3:095: 
N 130: 260: 449 (ep. 10). 


3252591. 


This table is perhaps informative in that it seems to indicate 


that the earlier annotators hardly recognised xvpioXoryía as 7) 6uà 


^ / , ^ 5 y 
Tíjs TpoT1)s Üéceos TOv Óvouárev và mpáyuara opatvovca. 


?) A rare equivalent is cs karà ToÜ— N 10: 53: 88: 107: 180:.260 biss 
Soph. Aj 548 cjuots vójuois :—vOv rÓ Quots — 411: 419: 448 ter: 449: 450: 523: 
Gs karü TOV kapmüv ol ürav eiciv col, | 552: 591: 800: 1047: 1108: 1125: 
ckNnpórepol elau kai (raqiot. 1160: 1237: 1238 bis. 

71 The notes on Metaphor are too numer- R 48: 79 : 184: 858: 418: 469: 578: 
ous to catalogue in full, although the cata- — 798: 802: 819 bis: 821: 825: 826 bis: 
logue brings out nice differences between ^ 862: 890: 892: 902: 1017: 1178: 1497: 
the commentators ; but they will be found Av 4: 8: 84: 8b: 106: 121: 00587 
at the following places—Pl 17:34: 51: 165: 209: 465 bis: 498 bis: 598: 648 
159: 185: 948: 244: 269: 271: 548: bis: 673: 759: 1180: 1273 bis: 1283: 
572: 575: 581: 0675: 689: 706: 718: . 1400: 1699; 

720: 805: 889: 858: 862: 912: 922: eq 114: 214: 
953: 957: 1050: 1063: 1093: Pa 17: 84: 639: 70: 74:299: 121: 
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B 
karáypHcíc 


écri Aézic uereNHNeruÉéNH dünró ToU rmpcrTou karoNoAdceéNToc 
Kupícoc Te Kai érUJ«oc éq' ÉTepoN dkaroNóuacToN kara TóÓ 
oikeToN.?? 

It is discriminated from  Lera$opaá in this—óri 7) jév 
peradopà ámó xarovopuatouévov émi xarovouatóuevov Xéyerau, 
7j 66 kaápnats ámó karovopatouévov éri ákarovópacTov. 

Even when stress is laid upon xarà TÓ oiketov, some of the 
stock examples of xaráxypucis are faulty. Thus, so long as 
eixdw existed, there was no necessity to employ dà»ópids for có 
TÍje yvvaukós àTeukovuc ua Or égzi rÀv dXXov toov: and Homer 
might have used dAvcus for cewpá, had he chosen. The fact 
would seem to be that the definition is a textbook definition 
for a species of transfer in meaning, whereas custom sanctioned 
a more liberal interpretation of the term defined. Moreover, 
vagaries in etymology did frequent violence to the history of 
the usage of words, and tempted annotators to discover MISUSE 
where MISUSE there was none. The scholia show that the 
schoolmasters' conception of xaráxpmeis was an incorrect, or 
at least an inexact expression, as judged by their knowledge 
or their ignorance, by the usage of their own time or by some 
extravagant theory. 

Whieh it is who xaraxpíüjyau (xarawpmoTucOs 75 MéÉe 





198: 251: 310: 314; 335: 944: 497:  .vplws éml ToU c xowlov ráccerav kal rav 
610 bis: 925: 935. eUrq al-yelqv kvvéqv* 7) u£v "yàp mepueoaXata. 

L 27 bis: 126 bis: 217: 364: 448:  wxéxXmprat kvvém rap" ajTQ, rel ék óépuaros 
475: 485 bis: 506: 549: 553: 577:  kuwüs ylvec0n. ajrh» (0os Tv* évraü0o 0€ 
578: 587: 664: 676: 722: 844: 887: kal Tijv é£ a^yós OÉpp.aros *ywopévv Kuvéqv 
1033: KaAet. "The examples given by Tryphon 

Àe 1: 7: 9: 10: 17: 23: 26: 30: — are— »yóvv kaAáuov, ó$0aNuós duméNov, 


63: 158: 166: 180 bis: 181 bis: 352: 
354: 483: 507: 508: 517: 526: 571: 
598: 627: 658: 681: 687; 689: 856: 
864 : 947 : 1179: 

v 63: 289: 381: 574: 642: 
(cf. ven): 696: 701: 831: 1088: 

1.2: 52; 58: b4: 56: 62: 68: 94: 
100: 389 bis: 417 : 779: 935: 

Ee 398 : 713: 1121: 

7? 8 731—3 192. In Plut. 18 it is de- 
fined—xaxáxp. uév 07) iyrep &mO ToU kvples 
ÓnXovuévov uera. dépek Tiv xpfjow éd! érepov 
ok Éxov Üvoua Kóptov, écrt. Tapà TQ Tov]Tí) 
Ürav MXéyg cewpüv xpvoelqv* cep "yàp 

VOL. III 


672 


x€i(Nos kepapíov, Tpáx"Nos ÓÜpovs.  kvpius 
yàp TaÜra éml ávÜpéómov Xéyovraw kal 
TM Tvils uév Méyerau 7j ék TÜ£ov kare- 
ckevaspév, karaxpraTukGs 0€ kal 7) xai) 
kal 1) €£ olas ó'yrore memovguévg ÜNgs. TQ 
abTQ ocx"üjaT. üvopus kvples TÓ To0 
ávópüs dmewóvw pa, kyraxpuoTuGs O6 kal 
*yvvawós* kal dvópodóvos kvpies ó üvÓpa 
Poveísas, karaxpnaTwGs 0e kal ó "yvvaika. 
Ér. rpiápapxos Ó Tpujpovs üpxcev, kara- 
xpueTukQs Óé kal ó mevr'üjpovs kal éEüjpovs* 
kal T y/gél(ew kvples uév rà rais yiíoous 
ápiÜpetv, karaxpuoTuwkGs 0€ kal OakrÜNoLs 
ápiOpetv. 
P 
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xpíjrau, (0ícs,? dTXàs,* xaxdQs,? ob kvpícos,? àx)pmes? Xéye), 
the dramatic speaker or his maker, is in most cases uncertain, 
just as it is for METAPHOR. At T 557 it is certainly the speaker, 
but at N 947 and L 477 the shape of the comments declares 
sthat at times the poet was by annotators of plays held to be 
the MISUSER exactly as he is by lexicographers. 

To print lists of scholia on the vevueoTarot TÓÀw *yevukQv 
vpóTov like METAPHOR would be to reprint a large part of the 
scholia, but there is no shorter way of presenting the vulgar 

rocommentators notions about xaráxpgci: than through a 
catalogue; such as is furnished below.  Judged by the standard 


? With the meaning &cvv758ws, *in a 
peculiar way," **exceptionally." Harpocr. 
S.V. Ota/yopeócy : — 'Icatos i0(es kéxpmrat 
ávrl ToU Ou.á$opa kal o0 rà a)rà Xéwycv: 
Phryn. AB 4 24 áàve$éNgros üv0pwros :— 
EibroNXs uév l0los éml Tob ui Óvvauévov 7) 
ud] BovXouévov àQeNy0gvat, oi 0€ ToXXol 
kré. Itis so used of an "irregular " com- 
parison of érüVvjegev N 790. — Perhaps the 
annotator did not see his way clearly when 
he employed i0íes thus. "There is certainly 
no means of telling sometimes his exact 
point of view. In two several notes at 
Pl 538 it characterises the mistake (?) of 
saying that fleas Bouetv, and that should 
be annotated as ap' icropíav. But at Ec 
lkaraxpuoruwkQs is used instead of Tap 
icroplav. los is used for zap' icropíav 
sch. Eur. Hec 3: of oxymoron ib. Tro 547. 

?1 Op. supra p. 190 note 11. At P1 555 
it is combined with dácvr50cos and kaTa- 
xpí5c0a. at Aesch. PV 988 with xara- 


xp5j90em.. "This may be its sense at 
T 567. At R 248 it is used for 7ap' 
icropíav: at Soph. OC 1066 of àva- 
xpovucuós. It is of course the opposite of 


mepurTOs, Tepiépoyas etc. 

?5 Seh. Aesch. Cho 151 órt émi dmo- 
Oavóvros Trauüva. eirev kakGs* kal Evpurións 
(Ale 424). 

?6 So (just as at T 921) Phot. s.v. oikeíav : 
—Tü ToiaÜra TaOpeomueuoüro '"ApuaroQávgs 
Tpós Tijv olkelav ürt ov kuples kéxpmvrac TQ 
óvóuaTt* olkelovs ^yàp ékríÜerac. év Tq Trepi 
ZXwyyevWk»Qv ToÜs kar' émvyapíav ap- 
euo ypuévovs é£cÜev kré. 

?: Sch. Soph. Aj 26. 

?8 p] 115 75s 0$8aAulas :—ávrl ToÜ Tíjs 
T«»póceos' lOlws 0e rijv ó$0aNulav TT» 
Tüpeciw XrQv ó$0aNuGv ven» mot Oi 
kai €v T Oevrépo ueramemolyrat kré : 121 
mepwoarety : —«vóoTos kvples uév 1j ám 
áXXoOaT js olkaóüe émrávoüos, kara xpnoTt- 


kQs OÉé ven» 7 dámó Tómov eis TóTOov 
LeráBaous : 188 wawróv kvplos üXevporv 
&Xaíc Oeüevuévov, karaxpmoTikOs 06 kal 
TO TÓTavov: 27 «év kMvg» karaóapÜeiv 
€oÜr' év O&muow» :—kupícs 06 karaüapÜetv 
TÓ Év Éépuaci  karakowmÜügvav.: — 555 
nakapirgv :—óOrt üm NGOs kai üácvrv0cs 
kaTrexp?jcaTo üvrl ToÜ uakáptov, el gu) 
&pa Taí(e kré: 745 karaxpmoTiKQSs TÓ 
emyvovv émi roÜ 0eoü' kvpícos «yàp émi 
ávÜpomcv TÓ Émoveiv: 819 fovÜvret óv 
kai Tpá'yov kré:—kaTa xpo T.k Gs elpyrat 
7) XQucía» BovÜvala OyNoÜca TÓv T€ Üvykov 
Tij Ovcías kTÉ: N 331 coQuTás :— 
ToUs QereopoNégxas vüv  Méyev kara- 
XpmoTikGs 06 kal mávras robs dmÓ TGV 
pa8muárov opucpuévovus: 570 ai0épa :—Tóv 
dépü Aéyer 0 "yàp ai0»p áàvéoeNos: xai 
** BtoÜpépuuuov " 0 áp, ovx, 0 al0fjp: kai rà 
(Ga 06 év rQ dép Éxe TÓ (Sv: 947 
ávÜpmovGv :—oi Towral ràs ueMocas oÜrcws 
gcvvexüs  AéyCovs»i 0 06 "ApwroréNgs 
cvyyevi Tj ueNMoom Ti» àvOpüvmv Xéyet 
(the ven has xaraxpüvTat 06 ol mourai 
€ml ueMooms cvvexQs kré): 1005 vmó 
Ta/is Qoplats :—kvpícs uopià Xévyeras Lepà 
€Naía Tis Oeo: R 896 éuuéXeuav :— 
óTr. karaüxpmoTikQs vOv Tijv epvOulav* 
kvpícs ^p 7 gerü géXovs Tpa^yu) 
Üpxmous : Av 218 ávrwjáNNov . . 
$ópuvyya: — ávakpoóov' — vaNuós "yàp 
Kvpiíes ó Tíüjs kiÜápas ?xos: 437 És rüv 
Umrvàv égc :— lmvós uév 7) kájavos, ka ra- 
xpPmcTikQOs O6 37 éoxápa: 682 7Tó 
Kpékovca vüv ávri ToÜ AaNoUca' kvplws 
y&p €Xkpékew» T0 Ti» xi0ápav Kpobew : 
839 T«Xóv Üpyyacov :—kvpics TiccOcat 
€ró ópyáca' ópyi yàp map '"lecw 7 
mícca: 1065 káNukes :—«vÜv ven» káAvkes 
kaTraxpuoTiKOs Távra Tà dkpóOpva : 

Pa l u8(av:—pG8(a kvples 7) Tpoj) 1) 
&T "yáXakros kal aírov apà rÓ udrreo0at : 
ib. rovréor. TpoQ?v' karaxpmaTikGs Ó€ 
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of school annotation these comments are well enough, but as 
aids to the understanding of Aristophanes they are manifestly 
worthless.  Happily it is even easier to get quit of this fungus 
than it is for a good husbandman to grow his trees and their 
fruits wholesome and cleanly. 


r 
aAAHropía 
écri Aóroc ÉrepoN i4éN Ti Kupícc OHÀÓN, érépou?? 8à& &£NNoIGN 
napicTáNcoN Kde' óuioícociN éni Tó nAÀeicroN, oiow (T 221) 
«aiyá Te quAómi8oc néAerai Kópoc áNepcónrioiciN 


Ac Te nÀeícrHN JN KaAáuHN yeoNi yaÀKkóc ÉyeueN 
«üuHToc 9' óÀíricroc kré».?? 


The Greeks correctly regarded as allegorical many turns of 
speech so natural and simple that a modern hardly realises that 
they are TROPICAL at all When Kent, knowing tbat he must 
die as Lear has died already, says in dying 


I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 
My master calls me; I must not say no. 


he speaks in ALLEGORY. The kópióv 7t which he prefers thus to 
express is ^I must die as my master Lear has died; and I die 
content" When Lady Macbeth derides Macbeth as 


&udiuBoMa) : L 562 és róv. xaAXkoüv 
TriNov :—eis XaXktjv TrepwedaAaíav : Ec 
118 rà *yéveww :—Trip Tpuxlvmv. *yevet&óa." 


Tj Me kéxpqrau* ob yàp riv é£ &AQirov 
$vpaÓOcizav vOv OnNoÜv ÜéNev o0 yàp abr 
kavOápcov rpoQj —àXXà TO ümomárqua kré: 


L 189 ,Xoc$ayoícas:— àvri ToÜ — «évevov *yàp 6 Tómos. 

TQGvpocdayoícas  wnukosoayovcas — elmev, ? When a man jQakpmwyopet, then rà 
ei 1j &pa uia Távra Tà TeTrpó&mo0n: A77 elpmuévov akpóv Tí é£aTw; when he 
Kv dots :—Tois Ünplo:s* kvpícs 0€ rois — &áANmyopet, then T0 clpguévov dXXo Tl éoTw, 
ÜaXarTiots* kvá0aNa ^àp rà €év 75 &Al where dAXo has much the same sense as in 
ktvobueva' kal karaxpmoTuikGs kal — the Homeric— 

"Oumpos kré: 564 Opvmém&s:—7às Éml n , ; B - ; 
TG» Éévópwv emavÜeícas 6&Nalas daoi — TaUra Ó' & u' eiporás kal Maceac oUk àv 
Opvrémeis, vÜv 06 éml TOv laxáócv : yorye ; E 
v 1080 zá»Ópáva:—vÜv rà TOv cdvpkGy — ÓXa mapék  eimouu  mapakMOóv,  o00 
knpía, Ckvpíws O6 rà TOv üàvÜpgvov ámar1)sa. 


cwájvo ven»: T 557 karexpücaTo 
(2 ^yvvà) elm oüca **euovi(ouev otro" * 
Kvpilos ^*yàp ciovigfew earl. TÓ Tà Üypà 
á&TocTüv: 921 £éóufovNos:—o)9 kvpiws 


Enough á7ár7* there must be to produce a 
certain surprise, if the allegory is to justify 
itself at all. Such no doubt was the 


&AXX' olov ko.wófovXos. 

The following metaphrases probably call 
attention to karáxpgst:s—N 268 kvvt$v :— 
mepuwkeoaAaíav (cp. ven) : 751 Xooetov :— 
Tl» ToÜ karóTTpov Ó/k«qv (in a note on 


meaning of àANyopla, when first used as a 
technical term, but Tryphon's definition 
represents the later view that &AX7yyopetv 
—üAAa uév Xéyew, &XNa, 06 ÓnNoOv. 


$9 8 782—3 193. 
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Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 


she scoffs in ALLEGORY, when, xarackevy apart, she would say 
*eager, yet hesitating." The xvpwv Ti * There was no posing 
Hudibras " becomes àXMyyopikós 


5 For every why he had a wherefore. 


In poetry, and in imaginative prose as in poetry, ALLEGORY in 
every shape and guise is everywhere :— 


I have, God woot, a laroé feeld to erü, 
And wayké been the oxen in my plough. 
IO The remenant of the tale is long y-nough. 


We loathe our manna and we long for quails. 


It was a party-coloured dress 

Of patched and piebald languages ; 

"Iwas English eut on Greek and Latin, 
15 Like fustian heretofore on satin. 


Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool'd by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 


20 * [ was once nearly choked with gall during the honey- 
moon." 


* Never more would letters, such as she had read, come 
to me. I had seen the last of them. That goodly river 
on whose banks I had sojourned, of whose waves a few 

25 reviving drops had trickled to my lips, was bending to 
another course: it was leaving my little hut and field 
forlorn and sand-dry, pouring its wealth of waters far away. 
The change was right, just, natural; not a word could be 

. saàid; but I loved my Rhine, my Nile; I had almost 

30 worshipped my Ganges, and I grieved that the grand tide 

should roll estranged, should vanish like a false mirage." 


According as the interval increases between the xópuóv Ti 
and the érépov évvoia, then by degrees àXX»yopía passes into 
aivvyua. / When Falstaff says of Bardolph's face *I have 

35 maintained that Salamander of yours with fire any time this 
two and thirty years" he means no more than *I have paid 
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for your drink on and off for two and thirty years" Of course 
these tedious remarkers on the poets make out a fresh TROPE 
for such extreme forms of ALLEGORY— 


o 
L4 , 
aiNirJd 


écr| gpácic énirerHOcuuéNH  kakocyóAcc?! «ic dcágeiaN üno- 
KpÜrroucd TO NOOUILENON, iH dOUNGTÓN TI! Kdi QGUuMydNON ridp- 


z 32 
ICTQNOUCG.*^ 


They do more; they enumerate many species of it:— 
à. ka0' ópovov—28 paxaípa vÜp uj ekaXevei — rüv. Óvpoi- 


j.evov Xóvous ua) épeOttew. 


z , 
B. kar évavríov—as Opyis kai ovk Opvis — vvkepis. 


q. karà cvupufjeB8mkós — as when  deTpáyaXoL 


described :— 


33 are thus 


eictv po, Óvo kacvyvrroL oi 6vo povvot 
»y P! 5 , P: e , , ^ 
üjpa uév oDv Cowci, TOV 1jXuov ovk écopoau: 
v , ^ ^ y 
avTàp é7ei ke Üávoc. kai àvOpOv xeipas i«avrat, 
5 , € ^ M , , /, 
7€XL0v T€ 0pOct kaí àXXrXoict p.a xovTat. 


31 The kakócxoXos gets into mischief for 
lack of something better to do ; if a child, 
he is naughty and provoking (Chrysippus 
ap. Plut. Mor 1040 5 77s 'AxkoÜs kai Tíjs 
'AXéuroUs OU Gv Tà ai0Áápuu. ToÜ kako- 
v XoAeitv ai ^yvvatkes üvelpryovaw) if an adult, 
he is naughty, and provokes by pertness 
and sauciness (Arr. Epict 2 19 15), by 
long-winded inconsequence (Eustath. 1638 
l7) by anything in fact, whether in- 
tentional or not, which annoys or vexes 
another. Sometimes the xaxóscxoXos is 
provocative rather than provoking, and 
then he means to be naughty (Anth Pal 
5104 ; of a woman provocative by carriage 
—kakócxoNe ... uno émíTmQOes kré: of 
the tempter to carnal curiosity— Hesych. 
8.v. ópxureüi(ew: Phot. s.v. ekwóapebeo 0a : 
Plut. Mor 274 D kxakocxoMa almost— 
temptation in this kind). "The ácádóeta of 
the alvvyua is always more or less of a 
challenge—at one time provoking merely, 
at another out and out provocative. "The 
former is its aspect at Ac 398—0 voUs uev 
€£m gvXAMéyav émÜXMa obk £vóov, abrós 
9' Év0ov : where an annotator says of the 
speaker—wKkakoc xóX«s 06 eire. This passage 
is exactly parallel to an instance of atveygua 
TÓ kaT' évavriov given Sp 3 194. On the 
other hand, the summary parables of 


Pythagoras given as examples of aiv&ygara 
rà kaÓ' üpotov (they are better explained 
by Plut. Mor 12) depend rather upon their 
provocativeness and stimulation of thought 
— kal "yàp ék ToU paxéwes jpmÜÉvros 
jTovofjsau. rà Tecra Oei (Demetr. cepi 
épp.. 243). 


$? 8 733 —3 193. 


33 The ball of the ankle-joint in sheep or 
roes (8opkáóes) used in the game of dibs 
(GopkaMÓes, ücrpá"yaXot, &arpuxot, &apies : 
ácTpa/yaM(ew, ücrpitew). — The second line 
refers to the invisibility of the balls of the 
ankle-joint—Gal. 2 775 éxarépu0ev Tept- 
AauBávera, ckemóuevos mavraxóDev, cT 
obk àv üyato ajroU. The first line is evi- 
dently corrupt. It is introduced by às Tó— 
OCTOEICINMOIATOKACI 'NHTOI- 
OIATOMOTNOI,perhapsto be deciphered 
as—^elsi kác»eu óuóvo,, 0o «Oop»xáct T' 
olcí re uoUvou which gives the same sort of 
jingling rhyme as the other lines, and has 
in it the elements of aiveyua karà cvpuBe- 
Bnkós, which the words as they stand are 
without. A redactor found the line corrupt, 
for he qualifies his solution — epi r&v 
ágrpa-yáNov, oluat, Xévye.. The kagi^yvnot 
was suggested by another alveyua given 
previously. 


ut 
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6. ka" ioropíav—as "Tpvroyéveuas — ' A0nvá. 
€. xa0' ó,nevvptav—as when a man warned by an oracle 
$vAáfacÜau TÓv x«poevra, avoided the river K»poew, but met 
his death from a waxen tablet. 
5 &. karà yXórrav—as Mapypapórmuis — 'A0nvà. 

These repellent refinements may not have belonged from the 
first to the textbook, which ean hardly have described &XX- 
yopía a8 Xóyos, then designated a/vvyga as dpáciw, when as à 
rule it is so exact in discriminating these terms. 

Be this as it may, the opinion of some that the various 
forms of eipeveía were species of aàXX»yopía has no countenance 
from the textbook, in which they are afterwards treated 
separately. Afterwards also is treated zrapouuía, but srapouua 
of a very restricted kind.?* 

15 There are only four places in the ravennas at which 
àXMqyopta is actually named :— 


IO 


(1) Pa 241 0 xarà Toiv ckeXotv :—cuBolikóc. (-Lkóv 
rav: -.kois ven) ámnó TOv à OeiM(av dmoTiXovrov (ven. 
amoT1800vTov, le. àrorarobvrov rav). 

(2) L 737 (abro "répa | émi 2v duopyw Tv) dXorrov 
(é£épyerau) —dXémio Tov kai àxáÜaprov, npóc THN ÓrióNoiaN. 

(3) Ae 586 cfe keDaMjs vóv uov Xafo0 | tv. é£euéac- 
B&eXórropat yàp ro)s Xójovs—áàAAHropikóc ànó rv éfe- 
povvrov 6ià às xoXás* obros 0€ $uct Óià ro)s Xooovs. 

(4) Ae 995 dymeM8os Opyov &Xácau parpóv :—6àXNH- 
ropikQc éni cvrovcías: àvri ToU eiméiv oxfjua Gwvovaoias 
TobTo é$« ós wyewpryós. 

But a fifth instance may be added, viz. V 909 To 
purTaTai:—-«cuuBoNikGc ven» Tó vavrikOv: TO yàp pusr- 
camaL émiovguá éavw vavrwóv.? 


20 


25 





*4 Tf only Philodemus were complete ! 
Sudhaus is marvellous, but he cannot 
achieve the impossible. Here is a passage, 
however, almost completely preserved in 
which this is stated to be the view of 
certain doctors—ó Col 23 Owupoürvrac O' 
abri» cis eióp TpÜ, alvveyua, mapouav, 
elipuvelav, TapaXeUrovres jév, ei mTácas 
ékQopeiv éBgoíNovro Tàs lOiórqras, TÓv T€ 
"ypeijov kai rüv ücretapóv. 

35 Sch. Aesch. Sc T 780 zóNs 0 €v evó(g 
T€ kal kNvOovio | moXNatct T Nyyaits dyrXov 
obk éóé£aro :—áNNqyopet máNv (0 &^yyeXos) 
Kal Xéyev Ór. ToNAQv TpocBaMóvrov Tij 


TóXet oOels els abTijv eloémeoev : Ag 445 
Bap? Vyua:—ró Bap? Oé elppra. Ótà TÓ 
Bapóvew ToUs $iNovs, dXNcos uévrot kar à 
Ti» àANmyopikitr Trpomv Bap) Ou TO 
xpvcoür eiva.: Soph. OR 170 o$0' Éw 
$povrí0os &yxos dq is dàMéterau :—dàÀM- 
NXm'yopukGs 7) Bo58eu . . . olov, ok &veaTt 
TQ vQ Tíjs opovrióos &yxos* roÜro 0€ olov 
T Ou Tíjs BovMfs kal TpojmÜ0elas ^ywóp.evov 
áAé£qua kal djvvTpuov : Ant 114 XeukTjs 
xióvos crTépwyt (oTeyavós ToNAQv  jie0' 
ÜTAcv kTÉ) :—ToÜTo &ANqyoptkOs $uow 
cs éri &erol* 0qXot 0€ 0rt Nebkaaus 7v ó TOV 
'"Apyeluv aTparós: 528 (vejéNg 9' ófpvev 
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Neither the substantive aiveyua nor the adjective aivvy- 


para ons ?? 


is found, but aivírrecÓa, is common, and sometimes 


at least seems to refer to the trope atvvyua :— 


Ac 1082 (BojXe. uáxeo0a, Vnpvóvg) rerpaTT(AQ ;— 


àvTi ToÜ TerpakeQáXo (sic): aiNírrera: O6 eis 7v roD: 


Aajyov TrepukepaXaíav, ànà ràv mrepuceuuévov avri) Tr TÜNmv* 

^ X / , ^ i EY : / N , / / 

0 0€ ÜÉXer eivreiv ToUTO éo Tv BoXei vrpós àkaraudxmróv rwa 
e / 

páyeaÜ0at* 0 yàp Vypvóvgs kré: of an atvvyua ka" ia opíav. 


Further light upon the scholiasts' conception of aivvyua is 


thrown by the comments which they frame upon au/vírreoÜat 
and its derivatives when they appear in the text :— 


R 61 8/ aiveyuàv:—0O( àcadoeías ; Eq 196 gvvyuévos:— 
perà aiviyuaTos XXeXeypévos», otov dXXa. uév Xéyov, àXXa 
06 O5XGàv. Cp. another note in ven——jgerà aivivyuaros 
XeXeyuévos, oUk aüTóeeN davepóv Éycov Tov voüv' roÜro 0€ 
vapócov oí xpo joi Xo£Gs ék$épovrat vró o0 ' AqrüNXovos : 
Pa 47 (the Ionian's answer to the question, ó «ávÜapos 
86 wpós T(;) Ookéo pév, ée KAXéwva ToÜT aivíccerai | TS 
keivos àvatGéos Tv cTaTiNqv écÜLev :—. . . aivírrera, 06 


vi 


o 


I5 


àvTi ToD Oq9Xoi: iOLos ( — properly) 6é vró aivirreoOau 09Xot 20 


TO XeMyjÜóros Trepi vivos. Aésyew.? 


As men lost touch with ancient life and sentiment, they 


enlarged unconseiously the borders of &XXyyopía and avwyua, 
beginning to mistake for them modes of speech to which the 
ancients themselves could not have applied the names :— 


Lapv TEAZLE. You know I admit you as a lover no 
farther than fashion sanctions. 

JosEPH SURFACE. True—a mere Platonic Cicisbeo— 
what every wife is entitled to. 


Urep) aljuaróev péUos ala xóve:—rÓ éri 7G 
mpocoTQ épóügua* &AXNq^yoptkàs 0€ elmev 
Tl» vejéNqv * s "yàp 7) vebéNg aTvyviy. kal 
ÓpuXNo07 Tiv uÉépüv ot(, oÜTcw kal 
Trajrqv 0ik09Nóv $c. ^ylvea0ac rais óipiat 
gwvoópuá(ovcav kal rÓ TpócwmOV GTVyvÓv 
kal karnjésrepov Temowkviav : OC 1211 
ÜcTts ToU T Néovos uépovs (xpij(ec ToU uerplov 
Tapels Kré):— karáóqAós éoTw Ó xopós 

. &ANmqyopGv Tepl Tf2s TOv üvÜpcrmav 
á&mMQeTÍas, kal Éowe rQ 'Hotóbov* * viyrwot 
ov06 lcacuw cq TMéov djucv Tavrós." 
Télve, 02 raÜra, els Ty» Ova Toruíav Olólmov : 





Eur. Tro 517 rerpafápovos b dmjvas :— 
&AAmyopikQs TÓv Ummov TOv Ooópetov Ó 
Báces éxovra. 


?6 Unless aivvypuaro00s which is found 
in à corrupt adscript to R 343 is for év 
alv&ypari, — At V 20 there is this note upon 
"ypi$os—ol "pio. (nrüpara alveyparé0n 
KTÉ. 

9! Op. sch. Eur. Tro 625 alvwvyu' ob 
cadüs eUrev cadés :—alvvypá éaru Mryos 
oU cajüs Neyóuevos: Soph. OT 429 
alvukrá :—ácadf) kal kekpvp.q.éva.. 


un 


IO 
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In answering Lady Teazle, Joseph Surface used no ENIGMA, 
but by this time his * cicisbeo" is become what the later Greeks 
would have termed aivvyua xarà yXórrav; for such they term 
papuapüT.s. More perplexingly still they began to apply not 
only aivvypaTo809s, which might be properly so applied, but also 
àXMyyopukGs to fashions of speech entirely different in intention 
from allegory, namely, to language so manceuvred as to create 
in the hearer a certain positive impression, yet at the same time 
to safeguard the speaker from the inconvenience that might 
attach to the direct and frank expression of his mind.  Nathan's 
parable of the rich man with his great flocks and the poor man 
with his one ewe lamb is not a bad example of such a Aóvyos 
ácQaXjs, and it finely prepares the way for the home-stroke (ró 
6.appij8gv, ümXóÓs eipnuévov) * Thou art the man."?* There are 
nicer and more subtle poses in speech than this of Nathan, but 
none better fitted to make clear the process by which o àc$aXjs, 
ó éeynpariapévos, 0 éraydorep(Cev Xoryos came to be confounded 
with ró &àXMyyopukóv. 

The Byzantines have a notion that until Alcibiades said 
nay to it in a fashion of his own, 7; xoueóía T0 okàppa eixev 
amapakáXMvrTov, but that thereafter Eupolis, and the dead 
Cratinus, Pherecrates, Plato comicus, and Aristophanes were 
all forced kejeetv écynuaTwcuéves kai uw) poOnXes: wykéri 
Qavep&às àXXà avufoXucas kejupoeiy : and to frame rà cvu8oNukà 
ckepupara. lhe examples whieh they furnish make it plain 
that to them XXyopukOs (cvufoXucOs, aivvyuaro09s) and 
éoxnparuévos (aivvyparo00s) were convertible terms.?? 

There are perhaps no adscripts in the ravennas which of 


289 moNAákis 0€ 3) mpüs rÜpavvov 7) dXXcs 


38 (This has been already discussed supra 
Biauóv | Twa, OuaXeyóuevo. kai óveulgac 


p. 195 26 as ó éexquarviouévos Nóryos.) Ana- 


logous to Nathan's parable is the passage 
in Soph. OT 447 ff where Teiresias, instead 
of saying to Oedipus ** Thou art the man," 
says that the murderer of Laius is in Thebes 
and describes him in terms applicable to 
Oedipus.  Adscript to 447 is the note— 
€vraÜüÓn  mappggiuacTukoTepov  ÓNov — TÓ 
mpüyua Tapawirrerat (0 "Te.eoías) du- 
$orépwv ToÜ Tov]roÜ cToxacauévov, ToU T€ 
TQ Opáuar. cvudépovros ümws ui dàraka- 
AbTTQ)TaGL 7) bTÓó0ects—0ià alvei aT o0 Qs 
mávra $q]oiv—ToU re TQ TpocdTQ TpéTOv- 
Tos* Éüev "yàp eLmeiv Tüv guávrw Tà puer 
óAbyov $avqcóueva. X Another reason, too, 
might have been given—dDemetr. epi épy.. 


ópuQvres xpyfouev e£ àvdykgs ex"uaros 
Aóyov kré. Insch. Aj 690 aiveyguaTo0ís 
ó Aéyos é£evQvekrav: the aivvyu. is again 
equivalent to écxquarwuévcos. Ajax does 
not speak rpomikGs, but to safeguard his 
purpose when he says— 

évyà *y&àp elu éketa? Ürrot opevréov: 

Üj.ets 0 & $pá(w Opüre, kal TáX' dv u' laws 
mrBousÜe, kel vüv üvaTvXQ, aeacpévov. 


39 Qp. TTzetz mepl kcwjuóias in Kaibel 
Com Gr Frag 1 20 43: 27 84 ff with 28 
116. In sch. ad Dion. Thr. ib. 13 26b 
alvveyuarc0Qs is used—7ó év davepás 
kmyqeiv éxoNvaar, éxkéNevcav 06 alvvy. 
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necessity involve either of these mistaken points of view; none, 
that is, in whieh Map,apos (Cicisbeo) is regarded as a TROPE, 
and none in which a thing said éexmuartwuévos (ao$aXos) is 
annotated as a TROPE. Nevertheless, as will be seen, it is 
impossible to make quite sure. 

It often happens of course that Tó éox-uaTwcQuévos Xéyeww 
and ró OV aivvyudv Xéyew (aivírrea0at, vrauwírreo0at) are. one 
and the same thing, and there are not a few examples in the 
scholia of comments in which aívírrecÓa, is naturally and 
correctly applied to modes of speech in which there is no 
TROPE, whether a&XXyopía or aiwwyua. ^ The editor of the 
Plutus seems to think that, though Carion's master has not been 
so cireumspect, Carion himself speaks aàe$aXos, when he 
says (47):— 


àckelv TOV viov TV €TVXcpuov TpOTOV : 
whereas he really means 
b jT , ^ e ^ , ^ ^ / 
TO j6€v àckety vyuies év TQ vÜüv (Bio. 


Against l 47 stands the note—-aiwírrera (0 Kapíov) TO TÍíjs 
voMwTélas irajóv T€ kai Ovcoukovopmrov. Other more or less 
artless comments of the same order are to be found elsewhere 
in the plays.*? 

At T 829 a very simple sort of ró éexmuarwpuévov, as so 
understood, happens to contain ALLEGORY * also——(zoAAois 6 
érépows do TÓv Ojuev €v rais o TpaTiais CppuvmTat) TO ckiábeiov 
TZv gmí0a Xéyeu (0 ^opós) otátew *yàp TOv vÓpa: 
aimírrera: 56 xai e/s KXeóvvpov. This is the case, too, at 
Pa 451, the comment upon which contains a reference to the 
aivírregÜa, in a note to 450——;j 8oUXos abrouoXeiv mapeokev- 
acjévos :—náiN pós 'AXkudiáónv, émei Tpós AakeOauuovíovs 





*? Pa 135 (obkoüv éxpf» ce Ilyyácov 
(eü£at. TTepóv, | ümcs éQalvov Tots Óeoís) 
Tpa'yukGrTepos: — . . . alvírrera. els Tàv 
ILypyacov, kai, róv BeXWepooóvrz Ebpi- 
Tí0ov: 401 £mel ce (ie. róv 'Epuv) kal 
Tu4Ogt |AXNov. 7) pà ToU :—alviírrera. eis 
ToUs 'AUqvaíovs às T0XXà kMérrovras kré: 
450 xel Tis orparwye  BovAópevos ui 
£vAAdBg:— Ooket TaÜra els 'AXkuBiáomv 
alvirrec0a. kré: 740 (robs üvrumráNovs 
LMóvos üvÜpómwv karémavcev) és rà pákua 
eKdmTOVTOS KTÉ :—(Qs TOu.MÜTa, elaa^yóvTav 
TOV NNwv kwpakGv* alvírrera. 0& eis 


EbmoMv: 763 (ob)xi TaXaloTpas Tepwo- 
cTOv) aas émelpov:—eló0ast — "yàp 
ma4O0epagTreiv üfpvvóuevo, 77) vw alvírre- 
Ta. 66 els ElmoXv: L 313 (ris £vAMáBovr 
üv ToU £bAov) TOv év Záug cTparwyÓv ;: 
— Alóvuós ws.  raÜra  alvírreg0au. — eis 
SpÜvrxov TÓv ZrpurcvíOov kré. 

51 This was recognised as one of the 
methods of ex«uarucpós, e.g. Dion. Hal. 
(?) réx». pur. wepl éecxnu. B 7 — 947 
ula uév abro eUmpémeua écxnuaruuévov 
Aéywev TÓ Ov alwveyugy Aéyew à pore 
7iS kTÉ. 
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$wycov aiios éyévero ro AekéXeiav abToUs. érrvrevyéaas* O0. kai 


O6o0Xov avTOV KQXei. 


The bent of this commentator to nose 


out rhetorical dodges is so strong that he seems to see TO 
écymuaTwcuévov in a set of words, even when its nearest 


s neighbours eontradiet him. 


Thus at 476, when it is said that 


the Argives xareyéMev TÓv aXavropovuévov he comments 


—éverpódoev Tolg ék ToÜ voXMéuov Oia$Üapetcuv: 


aiNíTTeTat 


68 (o 'Epu$s?) eis To)s 'Apyeíovus év Tobro TQ moMéuo 
érapdorepitovras : though that is stated 8Guapprjómv allegorically 


, / e € 
aTeudoaive, obv ré. 


10 1n the next line, as he himself realises when he comes to it— 
So at 561——ro)s Aó$ovs à$eiNe kai rovs 


l'opyóvas :—Ta0Ta "TáXw eis róv Aáuaxov aiwírrera: it is the 


allusive turn that he is 


ALLEGORY. 


concerned with rather 


than the 


Apparently at N 1429 the annotator sees rhetorical artifice 
in the manner in which Pheidippides insinuates censure of 
publie sentiment at Athens? by alleging that there lies the 


superiority of  Athenians 


to cocks 


and hens——(xaíro( cí 


^ ^ L7 5 
6.adépovouv "Ov ékeivoi) TÀ2v OTL (cuaT oU rypádovaouv ; 
p 77 7 notep yp : 


TÓ d$uXO0uikov  TÓV 


"A0qvatov 


aiNíTTeTal. Rhetorical 


econtrivance there is in the herald's words Av 1300 ff, but 
this is not the reference in the note on 1301——e/s rà XuueviGovs 


/ 9- 
Ley aiwirTETGl. 
refers to." 


The verb means little more than * allusively 
But at 1106 it may be that the ALLEGORY is considered 
2500 be a safeguarding device for insinuating censure——yXaókes 


[3 ^ » , , / / , ^N ^ , 
(Uuás oUmoT émwXeijrovct XavpewrtkaL) :—avri ToU vouicuaTa 
"a N -, , bl , ^ , /, 
aiNírrerai 0€ kai eis T0 $uXÁpryvpov Tv 'A0mvatav. 
To return to the TROPES; the oldest of the terms relating 


to them is certainly i7óvoia.? 
on an equivoque. 
à passaze in Aristophanes (R 1451) 
the poet's censure of Alcibiades is 


3o out, in a note to L 736 
(v. Ale 16) applies it to 
in which he says that 
heightened by $7óvoia :— 


It occurs, as has been pointed 
Plutarch likewise 





? [t is a commonplace of the rhetors 
that the demos required careful address— 
Demetr. vepl épuqv. 294 moXMákis kal ol 
0540. ol jueyáNot kai leoxvpol Oéovra. 
ToLoUrov elüovs TOv Nóyov Gaep ol TÜpavvot, 
kaÜármep 0 'AO0nvalov Ojjuos ... TÓ uev obv 
KoNakeóew aiexpóv, TrÓ Ó' émwTiuüv émt- 
c $uAés, üpaTov 0€ TÓ uera£ó, roÜr. Ear. TO 
écxnuaruuévov. 


19 e.g, Plat. Rep ii. 37/8 D. In Tim. 
Lex Plat ovx év bmovoía is explained— 
oUk év alvvyuQ, ok év àXNqyopíg. — Plut. 
Mor 19 E rais váNat uv vmovoíats, àAXNm- 
"yoplats 0& vüv Xeyouévaw. At Pl 45 ven 
has Tw éTmívoiav : — TÓ  alvvypa, which 
almost certainly implies the variant T7» 
vmóvotav. 
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, M , , , / , 
oU xp?) XéovTos a'kupvov év 7róXet Tpédew, 
^ ^ , ^ 
7v 6 ' ékrpad Tis, Tos TpoTrows vr)peretv. 


As voetv has two senses, one applicable to a speaker, that 
he MEANS this or that by what he says; the other applicable 
to the hearer, that he UNDERSTANDS this or that by virtue of the 5 
words which he hears; so vzovoetv, when used of a speaker, 
signifies that for some reason or another he so speaks that his 
words imply rather than express a particular meaning (see sch. 
T 21); and, if used of the hearer, signifies that by accepting 
some suggestion furnished by the shape in which the words 
are cast he construes their meaning in a particular way. And 
the substantive jzóvois has as of course the like branches of 
signification. At one time it is the speaker's ó7óvota or under- 
current of meaning, revealing itself by signals (cju8oAa) only, 
and these liable to be misread ; at another, it is the hearer's 
bTóvoia or tentative guess, his way of reading the signals. Here 
again,as with aivírrecÓOa., the terminology concerned with the TROPE 
is the same as that concerned with r0 écxmuariauévov ; for ka" 
j7Ovoiav Xéyew is another way of expressing écxmuarwpévos 
Aéyew.* — But if I stray into all these corners, I shall never have 2 
done. The rhetors shall not carry me just where they choose. 

Though a few xaxéudoara are ALLEGORICAL in a striet sense, 
most are not, seeing that the speaker's intention is not to enrich 
and refine speech, but merely to produce laughter by flaunting both 


- 


— 


MN 


o 


signifieations. These therefore ought not to be treated here, 2; 


except where the ALLEGORY prevails. 

Many comments upon what is really ALLEGORY have already 
been chronieled under metaphor. The kernel of allegory being 
metaphor, it is the metaphor upon which an annotator often 
lays stress. 3 

It is in truth very diffieult to say decisively whether 
comments upon allegorical expressions are primarily concerned 
with the TROPE. t is very rare to find a note so definite as 
that on L 578 ('):— 


^ ^ ^ ^ e ^ 
émi rais àpxaici OuaEfgvar :—0v *yàp épiev oi. uaXXoi 3 


. ^ Dion. Hal. (?) Téxv. jpyr. mepl écxmp. — tion shows extreme artificiality in the 
81-322 finds fault with those who hold treatment of ordinary things. Even in- 
that there is no écxquarwuév lóéa Aóvyov — vitations to dinner and requests for money 
but that it is one and the same with 7ó xa0' — exquaru juo O€ovrat. 

imóvouuv Mé*ew. This critic's own descrip- 


Oo 
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» ^ s / ' 32 5nN ^ 
€xovci. Tüs kopvjàs memUMQuévas, kai émàv TiO, 
/ € , ^Y e s 5 M * RS 
OiaMÓerau 0 jaXXós: npóc ékárepoN o2v kai Tàs kopvdjàs 
^ ^ , ^ 
vemUNQuévas ToÜ épíov év TQ mók«o xai ràs keQaXàs TÓv 
vrovppov kai cvvicTajuévov Tois Tpáypuact. 


5 From other notes upon this passage of the  Lysistrata 
(577—587) and from the notes upon N 528 íff it is mani- 
fest that not only did the  annotators fail to distinguish 
between METAPHOR and ALLEGORY, but that they were often 
quite content with a metaphrase from which the ALLEGORY was 

;o quietly dropped out. They may sometimes have designed to 
discover for the ALLEGORICAL expression some equivalent term 
intelligible to their contemporaries as the poet's was to his. 
This the framer of a note at Pl 972 would seem to have pro- 
jected, for he says—To)ro àd' érépov éeviv épumveUcau; but 

i; even there the project is not carried out. Except in the rare 
cases in which it is indicated that ALLEGORY or ENIGMA is 
present, it is the remarkers' practice merely to make known the 
matter of fact, real, supposed, or invented; the word-history on 
which the TROPE'S aptness depends; or to give bald and bare the 

20 simple, direct meaning. Nor after all is there much else to be 
done in annotating this manner of TROPE. The remarker on * I 
have maintained that salamander of yours etc." says what a 
salamander is, then adds—0 86 OéXew eimeiv Tob)TO €oTiw kTÉ, OY 
the like. If he has to explain— 


25 The head is loyal which thy heart commands, 
But what's a head with two such gouty hands? 


he will search history and discover that Dryden by the * head " 

meant the loyal Lord Mayor of 1681, and by the *two gouty 

hands" the Whig sheriffs for the same year ; and he will say so. 
3o If he has to annotate— 


Fifteen men on the dead man's chest, 


he may be honest and grant that he does not know; or he may 
say that the dead man's chest is the name of a rock, or of 
anything else that may occur to him. | Commenting on a phrase 
35in Johnson—* Virgil would have been too hasty, if he had 
condemned Statius to straw for one sounding line"—he will 
point out that the context suggests that *to condemn to straw " 
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means *to think mad"; and after some exploration he will be 
as ready with an account of the litter in Bedlam as if he had 
himself paid his pence for the right to torment the maniaes. 

Thus, there is and can be no proof in very many cases that 
ALLEGORY was recognised as ALLEGORY.  À metaphrase does not 5 
prove that it was (e.g. 0 86. Xápev vó fóufoXov O(6wouw :—Aàvri 
TOÜ uéXXews àoÜaveiv); nor the furnishing of an (eropía (e.g. 


Míóas uév oiv 3v OT Ovov Xáfhyre:—émei)7 0 Ovos püXXov 
ákove, TOv 4XXev Cooev TN9)v puvós); nor the explanation of a 
yXMóTrra Or à AXé&s (eg. e$vpáóev dmokvícuara:— vri ToU 10 


Ta7eLvoUs kai p4kpovs, ovO6 OXas cdvpáOas: cdvpdOes Oé eic 
Té). Moreover, where there is no ALLEGORY, a late editor may 
have seen ALLEGORY, mistaking for it quite ordinary words. It is 
possible, for example, that the maker of the following note 
believed Carion or Aristophanes to have intended a poetical 
TROPE—Pl 8 rà Ao£fía:—TdQ 'AmoXXevi: iow TQ Xof5v iàv 
méwmOvTL Xofà yàp pavreverau 0 ÜOeós: 7?) TQ Xofrv copeíav 
ToL0vuévo* 0 ajTOs nyáp éoT. TO "Xe. His motive, however, 
may have been to frame a note on àud$ugoX(a or a note in 
érupoXorías eUpecis. This is particularly vexatious, because if 20 
such an adseript is a note upon aivvyga kaTrà rykórTav, its 
omission from any catalogue of notes concerned with this TROPE 
would destroy the chief reason for making a catalogue at all, 
the wish, namely, to bring out the manner and the habits of 
the several editors. 

But apart from this I have said enough of the difficulty in 
tracking home notes on ALLEGORY to show that no such catalogue 
is possible? There is no well-defined terminology except one 
may call so certain phrases with ceceí:— 


T 


5 


s] 
Ua 


55 A fairly clear notion of the general 1229: 1374: 1378: 1387: 1395: 1461: 
character of notes on the trope may be eq 19: 42: bb: 70: /3: 197 bis: 
derived from these —P1253: 278: 287 bis: 198: 199: Pa 241: 273 bis: 283: 
918: 314: 550 bis: 946: 951: 972: 295: 3818: 451: 669: 724: 753: 755: 
1004: 1099: 1146: 1166: 1107: 1189: 757: 790: 791 bis: 810: 811: 864: 

N 283: 398: 491: 528 bis: 530: 902: 909: 997: 1078 bis: L 89: 
531: 534: 536: 585: 846: 853: 907: 231: 577 (8): 581: 584: 630: 6032: 
910: 913: 984: 985 bis: 1130: R4: 683: 770: 771: 772: 810: 884: 1148: 
98: 85: 93: 191: 3lO0bis: 348: 357: 1207: Ac112: 220: 234: 320: 376: 
490: 535: 537: 538: 081: 704: 718: 484: 5806: 703 bis: 792: 940: 995: 
725:818: 822: 824: 852: 855: 942 bis: 1030: 1032: 1082: 1181: v 90: 380: 
943: 944: 11083: 1221: 1259: 1327: 520: 909: 952: 1086: 1841: T 98: 
1431: 1437: 1451: 1459: Av 84:  183lbis: 2982: 574: 829: Ec 97 : 128 : 
111: 158: 186: 401: 448: 471: 648: 295: 316: 351: 502: 547: 724: 920: 
766: 767 bis: 798 bis: 800 bis: 971: 922: 982: 990: 1027: 1029: 1056: 
992: 1020: 1094: 1106: 1112 bis: 1057: 1101: 1105. 


1O 


15 


25 
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cceL Tis Xéyo, Pl 550: ocavel etre R85: oe eimev 
R 822: oce éig Av 798: óoei &Aeyev Av 1094: Pa 
753: Ae 11815: ócave é&Xeyev Pa 758: Ac 1032: 
V 30; ep ós dv Av 1378." s évzí is common,? ós 
7repí oceurs ounce (R. 85), and àz0 once (Ec 982). 


Before dismissing ALLEGORY lI ought to direct attention to a 
peculiarity in the commentary to the Dirds. At 111: 158: 
1020 (transcript) the annotation is of a kind that is applicable to 
equivocal rather than to allegorical expressions. At 1020 the 
text may contain an equivoque, but it certainly does not in the other 
cases. The difference may be illustrated from the notes to Pa 909. 
There two explanations are offered for 4àAX' gópov dv o' vméxovra 
T)v ékeyeupiav—first, that the words are ALLEGORICAL, or rather 
AENIGMA, viz. àXÀà karéNa[góv oe vméyovra Tv wxeipa Tpüs TO 
Ajupa' axe Te. 06 a)ToUs Os Jjrrovas Njjuguaros : secondly, they 
are intentionally equivocal 
ToUs Oeouévovs Tpocó0ov év vj (jovMj: éOcpo8okoüvro O06 mapà 
TÓv Oeouévov: rv O6 ékexewav Gua a&N «s TpoQacitouévov 
&ua 9& vpós TO UTÉxew T?) xeipa éri 





Tois "rpvTáveciv éÜos ?jv m poadryew 


ei , , 
ÓTL ékexeupía éoTi . 
N ^ 

TO Aajfjetv. 


€ 
A veráAnyíc 
écri ÀAézic ék cuNcoNuuíac Tó óucóNuuoN OHÀoÜca, oiow (o 299) 


» , ^ "z - , ^ 
€NoeN Ó' dU NHCOICIN €niripoeHKe GOFICIN * 


TÓ rüp 0óN xdi ózU cuNcoNUuA«i: Tüc ràp kaAlouuéNac 
óNoAudcriKGc ?ó ózeíac NYcouc Oià TÓ cyfiud JueraAHrmTIKÓC eoüc 
. , e ^ v 

ékáAeceN* oUToo kai ro (O 164) 


46 Accordingly it is probable that at Ac 
1199 and 1208 where ócel ÉXeyev is used 
the commentator may be thinking of 
allegory rather than of metaphor. Else- 
where the phrase is not used of metaphor 
in the ravennas. 

5 With this may be compared the follow- 
ing turns for introducing the common place 
meaning of an allegorical expression—ék 
Tobrov otv dQwoiv Pl313: roüro obv $mcíi 
Pl314: $m«civ otv ór. R 1487 : Xéye otv 
ür. L 231: Ee 97: 547: ToÜro Aéye OTi 
Av lll: rara ob» Xéye cs Ec 351: 
Aéye. ó6é L 1148: 6 08 Aóyos Ac 2290: 
V 520 (ven): ó 0é voüs R 1459: roüro 


yàp ó«Not Ac 703: BobXera. OqXoÜv Av 
1374: BoíXera. otv Óó-Noüv Ac 1129: 0É&Xet 
obv eimeiv Ec 1056: fo/Xerau elmetvy Ori 
Ec 316: 8 06 Bo/Xera. elmetv Tobr' ÉaT( 
Ac 2984. 

455 N 1190: R 725: 881:0049: 0012210 
Av 34: 448: 1229 : Eq 55 (cp. 197 : 198): 
Pa997: Ac 320,cp. 995: Ec 1027: 1105. 

Just as for metaphor the analogy is 
constantly brought out by cs or Go7ep— 
sometimes more fully by deep . . . oUrc«s 
N 534: R 718. 

79 * Bluntly," * flatly," *in a downright 
manner," * when a spade is called a spade." 
Sch. Batrachom 12 é£x 7' óvógafe:— 
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€ppe, Kaknh rAÁNH: 
xai (Trag. inc.) 
Teükpoc 8é Trózou ypcoueNoc geidcoAía 
ónép Táppou nHOóNTac ÉcrHceN Opürac. 
€ípHTat ràp geiócolía àwri ToO àxpiBeía. ^? 


For one thing to have more names than one is cvvovvyía; 
for more things than one to have one and the same name is 
opovvpia." If M and N are different names for the one thing 
À (cvvevugía), but M is also a name for B (oópovvpía), then 
may N by yeráXqqrs be used as a name for B. In that case 
N is Aéfus ék ovvovvyuías TÓ opcovvuov 0yXo0ca. | For example, 
TO Of) and Tó Óoóv are cvvóvvpa, inasmuch as they are both 
names for quickness in movement (r0 xarà kívgsw Tax$); but 
ofó is also a name for anything which runs into a point (To 
karàü cxiüpa Tpomyovuevov eis XemTOoTQTa): that is, r0 xarà 
kívrciv Tax? and T0 karà cxijua "rpomy. eis Xezr. have one and 
the same name ó£ó. If 6oóv, which is properly a name for 
TÓ kaTrà kívgcw Tax) is used to describe that which is 
karà cxíjua Tpomy. eis XemT., then it is an example of gerá- 


óvopacT(KGSs ék&Aet, called him by his true 
name, viz. £etve. It sometimes is confused 
with óvouariukGs, which — *as a proper 
name," sch. Eur. Med 2: sch. Hom. K 160 
compared with EM 457 2 etc. : Sext. Emp. 
653 6, 8, 10—239: but here there is no 
variant. 


$5 8 738—3 195. Plut. 21 xarà cvvco- 
vuuíav  c«Lalvovca — Tpüypo —Oudopov, 
olov (o 299) . . . BovXerat "yàp aquüvat 
Tàs kvuplos Aevyouévas ó£elas víásovs' émel 
cvvavvjet TÓ 0oüv TQ Ü£ev: ó£0 0£ ob uióvov 
70 kaTrà kívgiww TAX écTiw, GÀAAà kal TrÓ 
karà coxa Tpo7yyobuevov els NemrórQTa' 
ToLoUTÓv éaT. kal TÓ (. 327) **évyd 0& 06wca 
mapacrás." Eustath. 79 12 calls it a 
exTa—rT0 06 mrapóv ax'jua TotoUTÓv éaTw* 
Ürav ris à Mé&s épumveónra. Ó& mwos B 
(Mé£ews) ravrocjuov kal lco0vváuov, abr) 
0é 7 B às ópdvvjos OnXoi kaí TL érepotov, 
olkeuogTac 06 7; à ékelvg Aé£is Tuv. "y TV 
érepóvNo», Gs olov ékNa8ouévm Tís cwy- 
*yevoüs B Aé£ews, TÓ TotoÜrov Mévyyera« perá- 
Nuus. 

5! To Aristotle, who thought of things 
rather than the names for things, cvvóvvpua 
were 7pá'yuara which have a share in the 
same name, e.g. ó ávOpwros and ó Sos are 


c vvovupot, having each a share in the name 
(gov. óOudóvvua, on the other hand, were 
Tpá'vyuara, which have nothing to do with 
each other, yet happen to have the same 
name—óuóvvua Xéyerau Gv Ovoua uóvov 
Koiwwóv, 0 0€ karà roUvoua Xóyos Tíjs oUa(as 
érepos. — See 'Trendelenb. El Log Arist 
pp. 126 ff, who rightly thinks that the use 
of cvvevvpulat in zepl pr. "y 2—1404 b 39 
can be reconciled therewith. The gram- 
matici, however, dealt with names first, and 
therefore used the two adjectives differently 
from Aristotle. 'To them cvrvevvyuía is 
identity of meaning in different names, 
and óoguevvula is identity in name for 
different meanings. Plut, it will be 
observed, does not talk of ópvvyula. at all, 
and does bring the term pua into the 
business. Late scholiasts, if they ever talk 
of mpá'yua here, make a hash of it, e.g. at 
Eur. Hec 174 die uarépos a/0áv . . . cs 
l0ms (sic) oav . . . àtw $ápav :—peráNquas 
alc0djcewcs kaAetra. TÓ aXjua* TO "yàp lóms 
ávrl ToU dkoóogs éQOE-£aro (7 ExáBm): 
perüXAa£e 06 Tijv Obvayav TOv Grov els Tiv 
Obvajuv TOv ódjÜaNuOv' o) vyàp uerà TOv 
drov BXémre, ri*. 0ià Toro kal ueráNqyus 
ala05cews QvouácÓ7 ToÜUTO. 


IO 


I5 
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AmwNrs. t has got (ueretNgev) from o£6 that which does not 
inherently belong to it; has got, as it were, a share in o£." 
The examples are unfortunate. Whatever be the date at 
which ó£ós began to be a name for "swift," it was not a name 
5for *swift" in Homerie Greek. Therefore 0oóg in o 299 is no 
instance of ueráX$wNs. Some ancient doctors cancelled the 
place in which Hector calls Diomede a?) wyAsjvyg. Others seem 
to have held that Diomede was uukpóo0aXos. Others again no 
doubt took ysjvg as an ordinary case of synecdoche.  Dut why 
ro should not ueráX5yeus have its turn ? 


BK. II 


kópy" — yMjvm 
Kópm" E ip" 
yv — kópg" 


Thrift is precision in dealing with money. If it is used of 
r5 precision in handling a bow so that no arrow is wasted, Aristotle 
and the Greeks of his age would have called it a metaphor. 
This did not content the wordmongers, who preferred to say— 
oeióoX(a and axpíBeus are synonyms xarà Tjv O0gw. When 
$eiócoAía is applied to precision in other things than parting 
20 With pence, it has taken that denotation from a«pígews (T9 puév 
yàp deeMía cvvevvue? 7? xarà 90cw kpíBeua, vf) O6 xarà 
9óciv ákpu9eía Opevvuet 7) karà Téwvqv dkpüífeua, iTyyovv 7) 
evo ToXía). 
At first it is not easy to have patience with what is so 
2s expressed as to look like foolishness. ^ Nevertheless, erroneous 
as the examples are, they do not destroy the existence of 
peráMqwNrs in language. It is the case that words united in 
some relation of meaning do react upon each other until the 
meanings which belong to one become the property of the other 
3o also. Even to such a degree may this operate that the usurping 
word exterminates its benefactor.  METALEPsIS is at work always 





9? «Taking or claiming or getting a ^ obscure, but jeráXQyus, jeraMymTuGs, 


share" is probably the original sense of 
peráNQyas as à ftrope." But inasmuch 
as the preposition in uera^aufávew can 
have another sense, that namely which it 
has in ueravoetv, ueraNNáTTew, ueradpépew, 
etc., ueráNqyAs did not perhaps retain very 
long the meaning intended for it by the 
man who gave it the name. Not only did 
the meaning of the trope itself become 


ueraNauBávew were used in speaking of 
wholly different things from JeráNqyus 
proper. The name ueráNqys is given to 
&ANmyopla by Eustath. 79 44. Cp. sch. Av 
1417 gere(Nmoe Tv voÜv Tíjs mapouulas. 
Phryn. BA 29 33 Bopós 0epuós :—Aéyerac 
uev éri TOv Óepus eDOokuuobvrov Év TL, 
nerebNy mra, 06 ám rQv lepüv Qv 0i TO 
0pqcketea0ac mepurrOs Üeppol elow oi Bopol. 
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in language, and it is the work-a-day speech that provides the 
most examples of it. To make a POETICAL TROPE of it was to 
misconceive its nature. 

This TROPE is not mentioned by name in the ravennas; 
notwithstanding the doctrine on which it rests may be repre- 
sented there.  Ignorance of the history of words, and perhaps 
of the exact meaning of the TROPE may have led the annotators 
to regard as examples of ueráXq:s uses of terms which have 
nothing to do with it; and some metaphrases may have received 
the form in which they appear from the influence of this TROPE. 
Perhaps these are instances :—— 


N 852 mqwyeveis :—áaefdeis, kai, Ocouxovs* Óià ToUs 
yéyavras— 


Le. acef9ets" — vymryeveis Is ace(geis" — O0couáxoi : 
ace[9eis" — ace(Bets" àce[Jets" — d0eo:. 
ynyeveits — ácefeis" | 


Pa 163 Zuepiev :—dàvri ro0 OvgyrÀv, kat, émvyetov— 
le. 0vgrós" — juépios | when 6vmrós" — 0 5 á0ávaros 
e 


Ovgrós" — Üvqrós" ;and  Ovgróg" — 0 éÉmíyevs or 
7zuépios — Óvnros". 0 ui) ézrovpávtos. 


This is not quite so absurd as it seems, fot there was a 
shorter way of expressing the result of ueráAsrs than any 
hitherto given, and one that made the process quite mechanical ; 
thus—»jv» 7 (0$0aXuo0) kópm, kópyu 96 7j mapÜOévos: vyX5vo 
dpa 7) mapÜévos. Eustath. 79 30 on er:90eccw Xacíowt (A 
189) gives Xactors the meaning of cvverots, saying—70 Xáctov T0 
TUKVÓV, TrUKVOV O6 TÓ cvuveróv: XXáciov dpa TO cuveróv. ln 
EM 117 22 Callimachus is said to have used dópovs xarà 
peráNm ru for ámpíovs—cepov *yàp TO cov, TO 66 cyuóv dypuov 
(Le. &epov dpa TO dypiov))? In this manner the notes on N 
859 and Pa 1653 may be stated——oí *ymyeveis ot Ocouáyor, 
copo, 06 oí àcefHeis: ^ ymyeveis dpa oi dceBeis: "Tjuépuot 
oL Ovsyrot, Oviyroi 66 oi émrizyewo- z)uépiow Tolvvv ot éminyeou. 





5! Sch. Soph. OC 472 e/xeios—ebra- — karà ueráNqyav: xóNos "yàp 7) óp'yfj, kai, 
Aápov, karà Ti» peráNqyav, i.e. maMáum — Tpómos. Phot. mapüévo:;—. . . mapà ó€ 
(palm of the hand) and -aAáug (skil)  T'opyíg Tapüévos émi mavrós üpgeróxov 
óuvvue(: Taláug and xeíp scvvavvuet, — Térakrau kaNoüvrat 06 ék peraNiy/eus kal. 
..eUxeip — ebmáAauos. Hesych. AíxoNot — üdopot. 
vga. :—(1) mapà 70 0(xa 7) (2) 8írporo:, 
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But this abridgment is apt to disguise the true relation, 
and certainly can produce odd results, as in a note in the Junta 
to Pl 18——o)« &c0' ovs cwyrcopav:— T0 Ómc0$ ueraMpyrTUwKÓSs 
àvri ToU ÓÜri: oTi uév yàp T0 Os vri ToÜ cw, T0 O6 Gs 

syri ToO OT. I am not sure, therefore, that in a late com- 
mentary, such as is that to the Clouds, the annotator did not 
use METALEPSIS to produce the comment at 830— X«expármys o 
Mofuos :—éeió?) Auaryópas. MijAtos. àv. GefBáNxero es Ücopáxos 
kai róv Eekpárm 06 os áÜcov OuBáXXei 9ià robro MijAuov avróv 
ro epmev. lt looks as though his mind ran thus:—7ó Mos 
ueraMymTukOs vri ToU deos. jv vyàp o Moos Ocouáxos, 
Ocoj.&xyos 86 0 áOcos. 


S 
AL.€TCONUJAÍG 


écri Aézic (1) ánó ToU óucoNÓuou Tó cuNcóNUALON OHÀoÜca, oioN 
15 (B 426) 
cnAáryNa 9' dp' áuneípawrec OüneípeyoN 'Hoaícroio: 


e N e 
Hgaicroc rap o 
AnruHTpaN KaAoOueN. 


€eUpoN TO ng: 


Kdi óraN TÓN mnupóN 


& (2) àánó TrÀN cÓpóNToN Tà eópHuara, 


» 3 N » M ^ [jJ z SN e ,F . . 
4AAà kai ánó ToU cópHuuaroc TÓN eóOpóNra, oioN (Trag. inc.) 
oiNóc u' éneice, QanuóNcoN Uünépraroc.^? 


The second of these definitions may have been added by 
somebody who did not understand the first; nor is the first 


easy to understand. 


It is arguing viciously to proceed from 


identity in name and difference in signification to difference in 


name and identity in signification. 


The definer may have 


boggled from wishing to contrast uerevvpuía with ueráXmveus. 
There is, however, another definition of a more informing 


kind— Plut. 23 Aéfu émw dXXov uv xvpíes xeuuévg, 4XXo O6 


^ » ^ / 57 
karà àvadQopàv o"puawovca. 


This makes everything clear, 





53 Quint., for example, actually says—8 
6 38 * Est enim haec in metalepsi natura 
ut inter id quod transfertur sit medius 
quidam, gradus mhil ipse significans sed 
graebens transitum," showing, as his name 
for it, transumptio, also shows, that he had 
no conception of its meaning. Yet at 6 
3 52 where he copies another authority, or 
perhaps uses his authority better, he seems 
to understand it for the time—'' In meta- 
lepsin quoque cadit eadem ratio dictorum, 
ut Fabius Maximus inecusans Augusti 


congiariorum quae amicis dabantur exigui- 
tatem, heminariaesse dixit ; nam congiarium 
commune liberalitatis atque mensurae, ea 
mensura ducta in minutionem rerum." 

5? See this and other instances as absurd 
in Eustath. 79 30 ff. 

56 8 789 —9 195. 

9' The passage proceeds—oíóv écrt ap' 
abr (i.e. Oppo) 

7)10s T^ al(ol Aquijrepa. BeXoroj.eüct. 


TOv "yàp mTÜpwov kapmüv 0O-oi, ám TÍjs 
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the form of the word no less than its meaning.  uerevvyía is 
simply association — the mental connexion between the name 
for a thing and ideas that have some sort of relation to it— &y- 
voiat ai j,erà ToU óvopaTos obcaL, &vvo.at aí perovupoi.  Whoever 
it was who first spoke of Lerevvuía, he had some insight into 5 
language. He was not, lihe so many after him, muddy enough 
to confuse uerevvuía and uerovouacía. He gave an admirably 
descriptive name to a determinate fact in speech.  ** To drink 
a glass of water, ^*to read Milton," *a hunk of Stilton" *a 
Don Juan," *an immoral age," are all examples of metonymy. 

The worst of it is, there are so many TROPES that they 
overlap; they have moreover been so mangled and racked that 
their original shape is not always to be made out. But if 
only it were possible to trace any TROPE to its origin, then, 
if only that origin were early, the TROPE would be found to 
rest upon fairly sound investigation into the processes of 
language. It will appear shortly that many examples of 
METONYMY may also be classed as examples of SYNECDOCHE 
Quintilian himself, who is not so desperately confused in respect 
to METONYMY as he is about METALEPSIS, has been able to see this 
more or less clearlyj* although what the purblind Quintilian sees 
he sees perhaps by aid from another man's spectacles. 

METONYMY is named twice in the ravennas :— 


T 


P1 839 (avyuós Ov akevapíov :—J3xercoNuAuKó&c (i.e. the 
vessels for the contents of the vessels): R 218 0 «pavraXoko- 
jL0$ :—ToÜTo MercNUA(Óa kaXeirau.—0 xarà ué8mv vywópuevos 
Üuvos (where the compound is taken as-— 6 xpavmraMukos 
KGL0S ). 


t3 


Examples of its use in interpretation may not be uncommon, ?? 





5 


€bpobans Afuqrpos óvouácas: kal Órav eim 
(B 426) emMáyxva 60' áp áymeipavres 
breipexov 'HóaíasToto. €» yàp TQ ToU 
'Hóaíerov óvóuar. TÓ TÜp Xéwyeu Üpotov 
Ó€ écT. Tois elpquévows kal roro (Tr 28) 
Us kev épits ^ye xolvikos ümrsTat Néyet "yàp 
Tà éwmepwexópeva év Tjj xolvuki. — In Plut. 
Mor 2 377D the first citation is more 
correctly given with kcXorouevct and more 
correctly cited from ours rts. 

*85 86 28 **est etiam huic tropo quaedam 
eum synecdoche vicinia " : but he translates 
the term by * nominis pro nomine positio " 
and says ''sed, ut ait Cicero, braAAayáv 
rhetores dicunt." Few Latins can think 


about language any more than they can 
think about theology. Of course metonymy 
is an bTaXXay), like every other trope. 
'lhe reference is to Cic. Orat 93 ''hanc 
ÜmraXAay)» rhetores, quie quasi summnu- 
tatur verba pro verbis, uerovvulav Gram- 
matici vocant, quod nomina transferuntur" 
—when the teacher knew Latin ill, and the 
pupil knew less Greek, this sort of thing 
had to happen. 

59 p] 203 óeNóraróv éc0' 0 TXoÜTos :— 

. ol "yàp eUmopo. TQ Qf ToU ui] Xq$05$- 
va. Tà xpüuara OcUórepol elcv TÓ ém 
ékelveov | otv uerdQvevykev éml Tüv 
TXoÜrov : 329 " Apg:—ávri ToU karopÜwrukóv 
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but as in the ease of METALEPSIS, so in that of METONYMY there 
can seldom be any certaintrz, unless the TROPE is actually named. 
There are other TROPES which may do just as well. 


CUNEKOoYH 


5écm| ppácic oU kará TÓ nÀRpec ézeNHNETAÉNH, npocóeouUéNH OÉ 


LÀ . , 
TINOC €zco)ecN Gkolouelac. 


TÓN 0€ cuNeKOoyÓN cici Oiagopai 


nÀeíouc: ai JN rüàp àánó uépouc TOó óÀoN OHÀoÜciN xré.?? 


Some textbooks 


enumerate 


more, some fewer species, 


Plutareh 5 giving nine, as does also Quintilian, but others as 
10 many as thirteen, while even more might be collected from 


scholia. 


The illustrative examples in the following list are 


taken, some from one compiler, some from another :— 


à. ám OXov TO uépos (M 137) 


[4 3-97 N ^ »4 /, » 
oí 0. iÜvs 7rpüs Tevyos évOunrov (80as avas 
jróc àvacxópevot éxvov. Té. 


ánó yàp TOv [Joóv ràs [9ópcas, €z GN doíóes, OHhoUN 


BBo)Xerat. 


B. ám pépovs TO Xov, olov (a 343 


Toíqv tyàp keóaNv ro0éo. 


ánó yàp Tij keQaMis rov dvOpa cHuaíNer kal órav Xéym 
, N / Ne / N ,! 
AeukdXevov T?V kaM»9v, kai éükvyutOas ToUs evoTTXovs. 


kal mpakrukóv : cp. 955 uakaptrqv Blov :— 
. eL ui &pa, raíéet, olov, vekpov Blov : 
N 929 Kpóvos:-——dpxatos, X?pos: 998 
'"Iameróv :—M pov, ucpóv : 1197 &pxal :— 
oi &pxovres. | R 453 uotpat:—oi Oca oc (1) : 
Av 737 uoÜca Noxuala :—ávri ToU uéNos 
os ópviÓwv : 1021 ZapóaváaXNos :—ékrpá- 
meNos rais Trpv$ais: aci wyàp kré: 
Eq 109 robs xpqsuoós :— TO BuBMov TGv 
X99 13V : L 771 $aNgTov :—TOv uoplev 
(PáXqgs being kvpíes, a daemon): 1110 7j 
c f lvyyc:i—TG 8G mÓ0G, 71) af] 06NEe : 
Ac 10 Tó» AicxóNov:—dáàvrl ToÜ Tàs 
AlexóNov  Tpa'yg0ías, doTep kal Tels 
Éxovres rà AloxóNov AlexóNov Xéwojev 
Éxew : 688. "Tigovóv :—(Vrepá'yav *yeynpa- 
KóTa. 





9 8 739—3 195, cp. Anon. 8 718-38 
209. 

9! Plut. 29, Quint. 86 19 ff. The defini- 
tion in Plut. is much superior to that in Try- 
phon and indicates the relation that there 
is between uerwevvuía and evvekóox? :— 
dTÓ ToU kvples aquauvouévov érepóv rt T OV 
im TÓ aÜTÓ 'yévos Üvrcov Tapwrüca' 
kal écriww Ouolws 6 Tpómos obros TOukLNos* 
ékOexópj.e0a ^yàp Tiro, (1) &rà ToU üXov TÓ 
uépos ... 7) (2) áo uépovs TÓ Nov... 1) 
(8) dà évós rà m0NAA .. . dà ó& (4) ràv 
TONAQv TÓ Év... dm O€ (D) elOovs "yévos 
. .. GTÓ 0€ (6) ^yévovs ro el0os . . . àmró 0€ (7) 
TÓv maperouévov Tiv mpü&w ...dmó 0€ (8) 
ToU Tpo5'y. TÓ ükóNovOov . . . &mó 0€ (9) roO 
AKOM. TÓ Tpowy. 
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q. àT0 Tij; ÜNgs TO dToTéNecyua cs ro (0 43) 
xpvcóv 6  avrüs &Ovve vrepl xpo. 
Tryovv xpvotfv vavomMav: 0X wyàp éyévero TOv OTXov 0 
Xpvc os. 
8. dT0 To) émouévov cvuflaívovros TÓ Tpoyotpevov "? ; 
(u 172) 
&Cojevou Xeókauwvov UOop Éeavrs éXárgou. 


, ^ ^ov 
QVTV TOU 1] Xavvov. 
-I , N ^ / N t 7 » N M 
€. aro To) cvu8oXov TO kÜptov, otov ev is T7]v BBaatXeiav 
ckiyrTpov kaXei. 10 
- ^ , T 
$. ám ToÜ mpomyovuévov TO ükoXovOov, oiov (X 245) 
Abce 06 capÜeviqv C£ovnv: 
5, ^ N /, M , 
ákoXovOe? yyàp rovro TO OLekopevaev. 
- SCA NC. / N / [4 ei 3 / 
C. àm0 ToU àkoXoUÜov TO rpoyryovpuevov os orav évapitew 
(M 195) Xéyg vo dove?ew àvri To) akvXevew. 15 


7. dm *yévovs TO eiOos, otov (8 159) 
» ^ Ta , , 
üpviÜas vyvàvac kai évatcuua, ,vOr;cacOa.. 


, ^ , , V ^ x » 5 ^ / 
ov yàp Trávras àXXà rovs uavrucovs OpviOas evretv [9ovXera. 
0. ámó eiGovs TO yévos (M 380) 
P Li , , 
pappápe okpioevru BaXov. 20 
eios vyáp éa T. MÜov 0 páppapos. 
t. àm0 TOXXÓOv TO €v, otov (T 3977) 
Á » 9. € , 
o T:)0eá. Ó' tuepoevra. 
/ N ^ 
TOovTÉcT.,, TO a'T1)os. 
— , b E X * / e [4 » gua ^ 
(à. dTÓ évóg TàÀ TOXXÁ, cs Órav eim émi To 25 
'OGvcaévs (a 2) 
, M , e b , » 
érrei T pois tepov 7rroX(eÜpov érepaev. 
o) yàp pOvos, àkMà c)v Tols dXXous "EXXgou T5v "Tpoimv 
ézópÜnaev. 
uB. ám ToU Tepiéxovros TO Trepvexopevov (Eur. Or 41) 3o 


àv obre cira Oià Oépus éOé£aro. 





? |n respect to synecdoche this word mapemouévov  cvufaívovros (àmó cvu- 
has two senses. When contrasted with ^ faívovros) TO mpowyoíuevov it signifies 
&kóNovÜÉov it signifies antecedent," but in principal" *leading." 
certain varieties of species Ó, e.g. &mó To0 
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Oépyv dwNÓuuaceN, ánà To0 7epiéyovros 9HÀÓN T Trepiexó- 
jievov. 
(y. áT0 ToD Tepvexopuévov 70 Tepiéxov (T 693) 
&vÜáO émi rÀv uH pícoN 
5 qMpyév paxaíkpa. 
TOv j9ouÀv, ánàó ro0 Tà jmupía éváve dmokeioÜau: ék 8€ 
TOÜ Trepuexopévov TO Trepiéxov eine. 
But it is already evident that there are more names than 
things, and that this TROPE encroaches largely upon the domain 
10 of other TROPES. 
I wil turn scholiast for a little and make Milton or 
Shakespeare detestable :— 
The pilot of the Galilean lake. 
&T' eiOovs TO rnyévos 8Hoi. 
15 A. god triumphant, habited in gold. 
dm Tfjs ÜNys TO drroréAecya, einew. 
To all and him we thirst. 
dT0 ToÜ Trpowyovuévov TO àkóXovÜov cHuaíNer axoXovÜOet 
yàp TQ Owrfjv TÓ Tívew. 
20 Here nature never difference made 
Detween the sceptre and the spade. 
a7z0 cupDóXov TO kÜpiov €xqaíNe, |/jaciXéas OHÀGN xai 
ryeopryovs. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
25 Of shades. 
aT TÍjs ckiüc OHÀoi và OÉvOpa 7) éx Tíjs mrapezrouévs a'kuás 
TÓ 7rpoTyo)j.evov €u.paíNerat. 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements opening on the foam. 
3o Tàs ék rÀv Üvpióev Üeepo)vcas Xéyei, éx ToO TrepiéxovTos TÓ 
Trepuexójuevov 9HÀÓN. 
His gory visage down the stream was sent. 
€x uépovs TO Trüv. 
For those of old 
35 And the late dignities heapd up to them 
We rest your hermits. 
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470  ToÜ apemouévov cupgaívovros TO 
ea cocev. 

Not that the scholiasts for the most part frame comments 
like these in which either the TROPE itself or its species is 
mentioned by name. (On the contrary, this method of inter- 
pretation was so much in vogue that as a rule the result merely 
of the process has been preserved in some metaphrase, which 
appears to be tiresomely unnecessary and inadequate until the 
process which produced it is realised. Thus their note on * The 
boy proved himself a clever whip" is ordinarily.— Whip :—1.e. 
*eoachman," or, *driver of horses": and on *The pregnant 
quarry teemed with human form."— Quarry —ie. * marble." 
Unlike uera$opá, which fell goodnaturedly in with the com- 
mentators amble, cvvekOox», with reason it will be seen, was apt 
to be restive. 

The name evvexóoy5j" does not occur once in the ravennas, 
but the species are at times named, at times indicated :— 


Trpomyojj.evov 


Pl 176 sép8eravi:——«oTpmvid»  "XovrÀv: éveil ois 
TOÀvÓáyois  napénerat vépóecÜa,.: | 219 7v 
» , ^ ^ , ^ / * x z -: 
&X$jvra :—àvri TOU Xovk qT"w» XxXpphara* ano Aiepouc TO 
nw: ánó yàp TÀÓv àXdjírev Tv Tepiovcíav OHÀoi: 427 
XekiÜoTr Mv : — XékiÜos  eiBoc óompíov 0 xaXetrau Tríaos 
O.à TÓ Éoucéva,. T?v xpóav Xek(Üo Qo): ánà xépouc obv 
T2v OcT-peómGoMuv 9OHhoi: 538 2v xebaMjr:—áànó ToO 
KaeoAikcorépou TO 7repi TÓ obs Jiépoc €OcoceN: 

Av 40 émzi rÓv kpaóQv:—ànàó éNóc rà dXXa Oévópa 
. , N /, S N / , x ^ A 
é&ugaíue: 1611 Tov xopaka kai Tóv A(ía:—-áàvri «ToU» TOUS 
Ücovs kal rovs OpviÜas: áq* éNóc yàp ToUc náNrac 8HÀoi : 

Pa 312 20) wàp Jv Éxovras jkew curb Tjuepov 

^ , , , M * ^ , , 5 
TpLOV:——ov "'yáp, «oi, voXeuukov 7" TO k)pvyua, &XX 


' , 
TO OUK 


55 It is not common anywhere, as the 
species serves the turn in each case: sch. 
Hom. B 258 el &' ér.&' á$paívovra kcx)oo- 
pat. Gs vó mep GÓe:—ór. avvekOox?* el o 
á&$p. kt. Üsrepov abris . . . Obvavro Ó. àv 
TO '' s ví 7ep 0e" ükobeg0at &mNoíarepov, 
&vrl ToU olrws, Gaabrws* raUra ó Alóvpos, 
le. ii may be simply ''in this way, ^in 
the same way" ; orázó roÜ Tpomy. TÓ üKÓA. 
it may be equivalent to ÜeTepov abris: ib. 
484 ràv rpóTov elvau avvekóoxjv, referring 
to 68eá in A 1: Z28 ám' Gpov rebxe' éciAa. 
:—cuvekOox7 Nov ToÜ ocóparos: sch. 


Aesch. Eum 753 (vyvóygms à ümobas m T)ua 
yUyverac uévya | BaNoÜsd, 7' olkov wfjos 
GpOwcev uía) *yvoms :— vri ToU wüoov' 
ó TpóTOs GvvekOox), dm ToU Tpowy. TÓ 
dkóNovÜov: óv "yàp uéXNovra  BáXXew 
V$ov àet mpOrov év "và "yevéa6a« (cp. 
sch. L 270). See also Ag 575, where 
something is wrong. Probably the xarà 
cvvekOoxjv refers to ávaNwÜ0évras —ÓNoAó- 
Tas ; Eur. Med 4 zeóxy :—cvvekOox!j" ámó 
uépovs TÓ Tüv : Opp. Hal 115 ác$aMéws :— 


ákwüDvws* cvvexkOox1j. 


unt 


25 


o2 
o 


io 


15 


20 
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eipgvukóv: ék ToU mapakoAoueoüNroc O6 óv óXeuov 
8HÀoi: 790 uoxavoóí$as (of all the sons of Carcinus) :— 


ánó Aépouc oÜTo: 


EievokMjs yàp 


o0 Kapkívov oret 


puxavàs kai repareías eiaányew kTé : 

L 8 rofomowetv Tàg ójpüs :—ávri ToÜ éekvÜperrakévau: 
ánó ToU napakoAoueoÜNToc: ToibTo *yàp  TÓ TpoccTov 
TOv é£v gepiurvg Ovrov kTé: 329 wxvrpeíov:— avri To 
kepapgéov: ék uépouc rb nüm: cvvrpígerau 06 và xepápua 
vapà ais kpyvai: o) *yàp xorpaw Bámrovow: 665 

, . ^ /, N X , N 
AvkóTO8as:—-éK ToU nepiéyoNToc: Tivés O6 Avxogro0as Oud 


N » 5, M ^ 5, /, , , /, 
TÓ Éew émi TOv àamióov émionpov Xokov : 
, , ^ e 
Ae 162 0 ÓOpavírgs Xewos:— avri ToD 0 VAUTLKOS * 
. , N SN m ^ ^ , , e 
€k uépouc 8& Tó nàN eineN: 7Óv yàp éperróvrov kré: 174 


, ^ , 
puTTOTÓV:—üvTi ToÜ cKkOpoOa éz 
ánó roO naNróc ov xkarackevá- 


karackevátera, O6 . 


€ 
Ó&N O0 pvTTOTOS wíverau* 


cjuros TÓ Aépoc éBÉAoceN, rovrécTiw rà ok0po0a: 285 à 
piapà kejaMj:—é6k ToU fmreuoNiko0 jépouc ToÜ ccpgaros 
OHÀoi róv dvópa mapamMgjoios "Oppo kré: 706 azepop- 
Édyumv :—£&kXavca: ék ToÜ napakoXoueoÓNroc : 

T 693 see supra p. 230 y." 


"These adseripts are sufficient to show that this was a vulgar 


engine of interprétation. They show further that 89Xo? (éó7]cecev) 


ék or àzó with the author or with the dramatic speaker for the 


implied subject—in some places it is the one, in others just as 


2s plainly the other— had become almost a technieal term for 


explanations resting on SYNECDOCHE. 


For this might be sub- 


stituted éud$aíve, (dvébgvev), óvouátew (ovópaccv), vapaXap- 


Bávev. (rapéXa(Bev). 


In eommentaries of a late date and of 


course in lexica the implied subject of 85Xot etc. is the author, 
and even the plural may be used with &rru«oí expressed. 
There are naturally variations in the terminology of several 


simple kinds :— 





84 Here are more named sorts from the 
venetus—Pl 61 e?/ópkov:—ávri ToU evce- 
Boüs: ámà jépovs óé cs dya000: 176 
'"Avyóppuos 0é:—oÜros TXoóstos Gv TOM 
vávv jJjcÓw* mapémerat 0é rois rTpv$üot 
Kai TOXÀà écÓ0Llovc. TO "épóea0a: 

Av 254 mavaoóe(pov :—T0 uepukó». éml 
TávTOy Éra Ecv* ob^yàp ávra ravaó0epa 
Tà Üpvea : Eq 1375 év TQ ubpq:—oÜrces 
ürTwkol vrl ToU £€v TQ jvpomroMqg, àmÀ 
TOV ToÀovuévaov ToUs TÓTOUS Ka NoOv- 


TES: Pa 702 dGpakiágsas :— Avkóoperv 
T0 opakuüv TÓ Gxpiüv* "EparocÓévms 06 TO 
Um0 É£kNócews «épokorQgÜa. Q lows dko- 
AovÓO ct rÓ cxpiv : V 6 a? 9 otv mapa- 
kwObveve :— . . . émei 7zjueNNev uaoT((ea0at 
€àv kouwmÜr ék ToU émogévov eimev TÓ 
mpomqyobuevov: 195 órav d$áygs vmo- 
Yyüáerpiov ;—órav, $w«ol, rpadüs im €uo 
imoyácTptov* àTÓ uépovs Oe Tij» Tpooiv 
G&TNOS Aé^yet. 
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Pl 125 -o)s kepavvovs:—Tà puéywra àpvvTy)pua To0 
Auóg: ék 8é 149 
Tás y éraípas Tàs KopuO(as:—9OHhÀoi cc ànà Aaios: 
KopivO(a yàp jw: 150 srewóv:—acvvovciátov: ro)Tro "yàp 
OHÀoi T0 repGv (ie. &mó ToÜ pony. TÓ àkóX.): 612 
&Xáew T3)v keDaMijy :—. . . àvri ToU kXáew 6ioN TO cópa, 
kaí, ceavrv : lO011l wwrápiov, kai [9árvov €tóH  $vrÓv: 
OéXe. 86 eimeiv ds dv pe exe: N 421 6vufpem.- 


/ M / , ^ z ] 
TovVTOV Tv OUvajguv avTODÜ bére: 


Oeimvov:— Tràs Üufpas  Ovvauévgs Oevmvetv: &oru. 86 
/, . . .- ^ eu , , 
Borárvgs «€iàoc àg' ob 9SHÀoi óTr. Xáyava ova po- 


yovens e)reAj]: Av 231 xpiworpáyoev :—dávri  ToD 
«puÜodáryev: Komdc O6 eineN: ov yàp nàN Opveov xpiÜàs 
éc0íe.: 1620 ,puomríav O08 oí qév mepi '"ApicToávg Tv 
eis Tà ád$poóícia ákpacíav: kai TrÓ "epi c$vpürv mayeta 
picqT) wyvv5á^ otros é£gyoüvTav: gyrore uévro, reNiKcó- 
T€epÓN Tí f£oTiw, àmMgoTía, 0 kai vüv €ueaíNera (az «6. 


TÓ wyév.): Eq 170 -às v5covs àmácas 6v kókXgo:— 
ánó ToU cuufeBHkóroc c7às  KvkAá0as v5covs, kÜkXo 
KELLévas, CONÓALaCEN : Pa 595 wxíópa:—. .. oí 86 


eidoc /Zorávys: ék 06 Toórou 8HÀoi cv everypíav: 634 
^ » , N ^ N H /, » , , 
àv dyev wvyáprov kai duXOv Tàs ioxáOas :—éz dudborépov 
OHÀoÜTa, c7eoTepnuévos rÓv dypàv kai: émiÜvuóov avróv 
kré: 811 jfariBoekóToi:—[Járis eidoc iyOsos 7) kaeókou 
LU. , m N N , ^ € [4 ^ N 
oí ixÜves : 885 vov Couüv avTíüje kré :—^cs dowuikTr)s vyàp 
XotGopeira,, 6ónep Kai ék ToO * 7rpoozrea cv éxcXávrerav" Hol 
(ée ToÜ mapem. TO "pomy.): Ae 762 mola ackópoóa; 

e kJ b N ^ , . ? N N » 
KTÉ:—. . . ánó Oé rÓv ckopo0cv écÉuaNeN xai rà àXXa 
nánTa. ^ 


85 Here are others of both sorts— sch. 
ven V 321 émi To)s kaóískovs :— elmev 
UTokopuoTL.KOS Tàs küNrrets €vOa, Tàs yjpovs 
kaÜlecav Oukágovres" ék OÓé rorov 0qXoi 
Ti émi TO OkacTjptov &ii&w : Ald V 289 


éyyxvTpteis : — üvrl ToU doveóoeis ék ToU 
TapeTmojévov: id. V 321 ézi ros kaól- 
GkOUS ;—. . . Óvou.á ec 0€ ü m0 pépovs TO 


OukacTi)ptov às kal mpórepov (93) kNeyóüpav 
abrÓ elpmkev áTÀ ToU ketuévov év abrQ 
dy-yelov xré : 386 im Trois Opviákrois :— 
2 Aény et 06 ü 0 uépovs 70 OkaaTi)pcov : 
789 év rois lx0Uaw :—év rois lx0vomoMors, 
üTÓTQOV TONOVUÉVOV TOUS TT oNoÜvTAS 
elm Gv: sch. O N 50 rpaciás :—cavíóos év 
j Trà cÜka. rTap.xebovat Tpós Tv djNov* üTÓ 
ToÜTov OÓÉé Tr?» Ócoyuiv ÓqAoi T?» Éék TÓV 


cókcv kr€ : sch. Soph. Tr 527 àuquvelknrov 
Üuna vóu$us:— . . . àmóÓ 06 ToU kaM- 
Au.oTebovTos abTTv elmev puépovs: 100 
TOovTlovs a/AQvas:— ... aUAGv "yàp TÓ 
eTevópakpov TéANa^yos* ümà 06 ToU T €Aá- 
yovs TÓ Tepiexópevov bm  abToÜ0 
03A01, Ü éa rt. ràs vijcovs: Ant 107 róv 
AeókaaTuw 'Apryóüev $àrau:— . . . à 
évós TÓó TÀ00s 0qXNot: sch. Eur. Hec 39 
TAáTwq :—üTÓ uépovs Tijv vaüv kal ümó 
LMAüs veos Tàs Tácas TapéNaBev: 920 
£voróv O' émi mTaccáNq :— TÓ ükÓvTLiOV 
eimov ámÀ puépovs éücAwoev 0a TÀ 
ürÀa: ib. ámÓ évós rà Tmávra ÜmAa 
020i: Med 68 meocobs TpoceAÜdv :— 

. . TeocoUs 0&6 émel üámO0 TOV Év rois 
TóTOs Qvópua(ov TroUs TómOvs : Or 479 ó 


IO 


15 
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It is possible that comments on synecdoche could be framed 
in other ways— I do not refer here to metaphrases, the 
commonest of all modes of calling attention to this trope. If 
this be so, then a certain proportion of the notes which to 
5 modern eyes look like notes upon METAPHOR or upon ALLEGORY 
may belong to sYNECDOCHE; eg. at Av 165 xexmvóres :— s 
jopoií* TO "yàp kexmvévau. émi TÓÀv dvoyrev mnapalauBáwera: 
(for the passive cp. éugaíwera: at Av 1620) SYNECDOCHE rather 
than METAPHOR may have been in the commentators mind. 


10 Broad-minded annotators will not wear gyves. 


These are the 


invention of textbook-makers and are devised for their slaves. 
The above lists contain notes which imply that SYNECDOCHE 
is ancient, both Eratosthenes and Lycophron being mentioned 
as getting at meaning in this way. Another name perhaps early 
!5appears in the venetus at Av 266, and this note also provides 
the key to the name SYNECDOCHE— E?$póvios ék ToO. * yapaópióv 
uupoUuevos" afit Séyecem "moxekpuujuévos:" émel yàp Tos 


MorpoQóvTa)s OÓpákcv :—eci0os üvTl -yévovs 
&XaBev: yévos uév yàp 0 üdus, elOos 0€ 
0 Opákcw kal éxis kal Tà Novrà rQv Üdewv 
kré: 1885 Üuua .. . A00s:— ... Óupa 
06 Aéyev üámÓ ToU eümpemeorárov 
uáNcTa puépovs abr]v óvouácas: 1434 
TÜuBor :— ... ám 0é roÜ ríóufov TÓ 
cOpua ... O09Not, cp. sch. L 372: 1470 
Mukqvió dpBóNav -mpoBás:— m ToU 
ÜTo07uaros TOv Tó0au 0»Xot: Ph 74 émel 
0' éri (vyyots ka0é(er! üpxtjs o0. e0lo rara 
Opóvcv :—àTó TÍíjs Tuwfjs kal 71)s ka€Opas 
óqAot T3?» facuelav : 114 MAatvéowuw 
'"Audtovos Ópyávois :—óp'yávois Trois Épryots 
€k TOU TOLOÜvTOS TÓ TOLOÜJLEVOV' kal 
ZodokMjs' ''£ov8oU ueMaoms knpómNaoTov 
üpyavov" àyri ToU Épyov: 126 Aeprata 


váguara:—-àmÓó jqépovs TÓ "Apwyos: 
Aépv9 *yàp kpijvn kal TÓNs " Apryovs : 640 
TméoqLua:—TÓ cOua, àmÓ ToU Tapero- 


p évov: 1851 éri kápa Nevkomjxets krÜT ovs 
xepoiv :—XNevkomxes  üv. Névyot ToUs Oud 
TOV  NevwkomqXxécov  xeupQv va ék To 
TOLOÜvTOS TÓ TOLOÜJLEVOV Aé*ym kré: 
1536 o kar' aPAàv àXaívev "yepatóv 7600 
Oeuvlots ObcTravos la/mv :—üÓ pépovs, 
TOU Tr0060s, TÓ ÜNov cua 0x Not' TovrécTL, 
& Tárep ós évOov karà rjv aUNsv Ouvrpl[Becs 
kal TÓ "ye'ynpakós aov a jua. rots Oeuwiots &y- 
KpÜT TELS : Phryn. BA 45 1 xpeuáca 
Tàs üoT(0as :—o 2 ualv ev uév TÓ Taaac0at 
TOU TOoNeuety ümÓ ToU mr apakoXovOo0v- 
Tos' mapakoNovÜet ^yàp rois ju] ToXejoUct 
kpeuauiévas Éxew  Tàs dom. 'Apwrooávgs 


(Ae 58): Erot. capká(ew: — oi gév 
capkoÜv, ol 0& mepvrelvew Ti] üáve ^yváDov* 
TQ el0ct 0€ kéxpgra. üàvrl ToU "yévovs* 
€cT( 'yàp eiOos mepiráaeos TÓ capká(ew : 
id. dpryejuov :—3á00s Tt epi To0s ó0aNuobs 
AevkcparG0es* 0 03] ék Ts Ta pem ouévms 
Aevkórgros ovopuáo0m: Phot. réumm :— 
Tü jera£0 TOv OerraMas ópàv epi Tüv 
"OXvyrov kai rij» "Occav oTevá, ka0óNov 
06 kal év müci Tois Üpecu oTevórarat 
OLekBoNa. 

99 A remarkable case of the contamina- 
tion of the nomenclature proper to synec- 
doche with that proper to metaphor has 
been already designated (supra p. 204 n. 9), 
and the same commentary supplies another 
— Ae 166 éockopoüusuévows : — àvrl ToU 
co0pois  obc. kal  Tikpois  "yevopuévots 
jereuNQoóot TOv ckopóO0cv* ámó peraqopüs 
kTré. "Though syneedoche and metaphor 
are frequently identical, the commentary 
on the Acharnians is hardly the place in 
which to discover so unsophisticated a view 
of language. 

The use of 03Aot, e?uaívet, etc. (which 
of course belongs to all the tropes) by 
themselves to point out synecdoche is not 
uncommon, e.g. sch. Soph. OR 10 óeí(cavres 
3 créptiavres:— . . . 3) yàp à OéÉos 
KoAácecos 3) TaÜóvres éküwlas  TvXeiv 
á£oÜre, ümep é0v] Ncc € 0tà ToU o Tép£avres, 
olov, 17j05 meTmovÜóres (ék ToÜ ókoA. TO 
mpow'y.): Harpocr. s.v. méAavos: see Ac 
1113: Pl 150. 
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ixrepuQvras GoeNei 0 yapaópiós 0Ueís, oí zraXobvres avTóv, ónat, 
kp. rovc, tva ui) vrpó ToU ov)jcacÜaí Tis (a0) mapépryos. The 
verb óéyesc8a. here employed and its compound éxóéyec6a« are 
in frequent use" ' to express the taking or understanding of a 
word or a phrase in this sense or in that. The way in which 
the one or the other is taken or understood is éx8oxy;. ^ Accord- 
ingly evvek8éyecÓa. must signify *to take or understand in 
connexion with something." This something can only be the 
intention of a speaker as revealed by the rest of what he says. 


Ut 


In this manner, though a speaker start from the part (a7ó To: 


Mépovus) he may nevertheless signify (85Xobv), or declare 
(éuóaivew), or call up (vwapuerávat), or express (óvouátew), 
the whole (ró oXov). 

Thus cvvexóoxy5, unlike the names of most TROPES, is à 
name which represents not the speakers, or the author's, point 
of view, but the hearers or the readers. This is why 
cvvekóéyeg0a, does not itself appear in notes upon this TROPE, 
the speaker or the author being normally contemplated in ancient 


annotation. 





97 This hardly needs illustration — sch. 
L 779 kakeu$áres é0éfaro: NN 640 os 
&ypotkos :—árekplvaro «as emi TOV ^yeopryi- 
kGv Octduevos: 248 0 Zmpew. éfe0é£aro ov 
Tpüs TÓ ÜmO ToÜ Xckp. pnOÉv, &àAN' Éju£ev 
kré: Pa 916 o IIa^auógs *T0 TiÜdptov " 
éküÉéxerat; sch. ven V 3 oU0€v &XXo ék ToU 
TpoldQeuNes éküexréov 7) uóvov TO GóeNes : 
sch. Soph. Aj 143 LUirouav5:—Twés TÓv 
peyáNos uouvójevov é£eóé£avro : Erot. s.v. 
TTOL0egi :—Ti1w» TTolav ol uév OÉxovra 
Tür klvOvvov, ol 0& Ti» rapaxüv, oi 0& Tov 
$ófov : sch. R 1144 vpós Tijv ékóoxv 
TOU éptobvios rv ovk ópÓQs: sch. Eur. Or 
672 éc7. 0€ kal érépa ékOoxT Toírov. .Àn 
alternative is Aaugávew or éxNauávew— 
sch. Av 1128 : sch. Soph OC 3: 1047: Aj 
143 (see vol. ii. 574 a) : and, at least in late 
Greek, éxNauBávec0a.— Ann. Comn. Alex. 
9 1l r!v pév oUrws, TOv O6 oUrws ÉéxAag- 
Bavouévev 7à pax0évra. 

55 In most of the definitions of evvexóox 1j 
the verbs ó3AXoÜv, éuóaívew, etc. are trans- 
ferred from the speaker to the 7pórmos, e.g. 
8 790—3 236 scvvex. éor. Mé&s 1) $páois 
&TÓ uépovs ÜNqv O.ávoav éu.aívovoa kré : 
8 809—3 248 Xé&s Ov érépov kal Érepov 
cvvekómAoüca vógua; and the whole con- 
eeption is, as usual, bedevilled— Eustath. 
145 init. év óé rQ kvavéaus ém! ó$picw 
7 ÓXm voeira. kejaMi àmó uépovs avvek- 


OoxikQs kai karà gÓXNqyAv, cs ol Texvukot 
$aci, 0& TÓ cvuvekOéxec0at kal avAXag- 
Bávea0at, Tryovv. avvevvoeta0at rais óopict 
Ti» ÓNgyv keQaMáv kré. A twist in the 
meaning of éxóéxec6a« was easily possible, as 
can be seen from the sentence—Sext. Emp. 
44 32 —50 olr« à& $epóueÜa. kai óÓrav Xévyo- 
uev **mráyra égcriv ákaráNqmra." — kal "yàp 
TÓ Távra Opoles é£yyoóue0a kal TÓ ** éuoi " 
cvwvekóexóue0a. "That is wholly another 
sense of *take," one which would make 
possible such a note as—7ó éuol 0 Eípuríóns 
cvveküéxera.: in place of Ae(zet TÓ éQoí. 
That cvrvekóüéxea8a. was so misunderstood 
by some grammarians even before Quin- 
tilian's day is, if Quintilian ought ever to 
be trusted, a natural inference from 8 6 21, 
where he says that some included under 
synecdoche cases of ellipse — quidam 
cvvekóoxü» vocant et cum id in contextu 
sermonis quod tacetur accipimus"; and 
from 9 3 58 *cvvekOox'j, cum subtractum 
verbum aliquod satis ex ceteris intelligitur.' 
For this wholly different thing the verb 
cvremiwoety is frequently used by Galen, 
e.g. 18 (2) 181 (in a comment upon the 
words xopófas Óàé kal mwrapuoUs émi müct 
kré)— oix ol0' ómws (karáppo) TapeMel- 
$0gcav vmÓ ToÜ 'ITmokpárovs, e uj Tt 
ápa cvvemwoeiv Tjuás diui Tais kopifats 
avToUs. 


- 
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heading Aristophanes with his form a Greek or a Roman 
schoolmaster would ask which TRoPE the poet used in a 
partieular plaee, and if the boy answered cwvexóoxy5, he would 
be expected next to say which species he meant. The student 

50f scholia stands grudgingly in the boy's shoes, and sometimes, 
like him, deserves the rod. It was culpable for me not to see 
that when Strepsiades declares his servants snore he means 
only that they sleep; that when he snaps his fingers at 
Socrates he contemns him; and from thinking scholiasts scholars 

i0rather than what they are, mere drudges carrying out a 
mechanical process, I have repeatedly failed to see a POETICAL 
TROPE in "the kettle sings," * he keeps a chef," and the like. 

The bulk of notes upon SYNECDOCHE take the shape of 

metaphrases. If regarded as translations of the words against 
15 which they stand, these metaphrases are misleading. There 

seems at first no reason why they should exist at all The 

word or phrase which they are apparently meant to explain is as 

often as not commonplace and familiar at every stage of the 

language. As expositions they are recremental, but as relies 
20 they are curious. 

It is the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth of the thirteen 
principal types whieh are most noteworthy. Granted that 
Aristophanes does use the antecedent to express the sequel, or 
cause for effect, metaphrases of the following sorts are not 

25 wholly foolish :— 


aeüOere :—— raxÜvare : imo duNnOlas :— vm àvoías : 
€véxets :—dvri ToU ék(pvas: vófas:—cvváfas: ópakuó :— 
dvTi TOÜ eXpuO: kvYravres :—Upuás  XavÜávovres: aikáXXet 
——Tporpémerau: àvaTrerpaupévov :—kevoÜévros eis. yv: 
3o cwykaXeis :—^cavviyyares : eykáÜmvrau:— kekpvpuévo,. eicit : 
d70Xeis:—vwnoew. — It is the case that making haste 
(raxDvat) is à result of eagerness (ezreU8ew) : that thought- 
lessness may spring from love of pleasure; that before you 
can mix wine and water they must be poured into a vessel; 

35 that one way to burst a bladder is to priek it, and so on. 





59 It was the frequency with which the — 705: 1114: 1460: 1512: 1609: Pa 431 
tense changes in metaphrases that first drew ^ (in long metaphrase): 438: 514: 537: 
myattentiontotheremarkable proportionof | 843: L22: 800: T 1096: Ee9280: 291: 
notes on synecdoche. See Pl 730: 881: 2355: 423. 

N 409: 477: R377: 706: 807: Av 89: 
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If the effect may be put for the cause, sequel or result for 
antecedent circumstance, then these notes, if worth making at 
all, are not so ill :—— 


Arvyeian:—dàmoÜ0avovag: Vvravdvro :—peráà (ías ámaa- 
TOlvTO: loxvava:— é£vca: xarameaocv : — doflobuevos : 5 
expu&ca :—4ascÜOevoüaa: cadpvyà :—ebo0evet: | karaakíovus 
——peyákovs:  OuwmreoeioÜa,: — veÜvi)£eo0a.. — The body 
becomes cold after death; worry is the work of duns; 
tenuity a result of whittling; when a man falls down 
before he is hit, it is a sign he is afraid. 10 


Nor is there anything ridiculous in the one set or the other 
of the following adscripts, if indeed their makers thought fit to 
make it clear that in the one case species is expressed by genus, 
and in the other, genus by species :— 


- / / , , , , 

à. vavovpysas :— kXévNras : dpryaXeós : — ákararnyavie- 15 
c'Tos : Aau9áve :—€epuaO0v: ov vrpoaayryányov:—ov mepuemXéEo: 
à dgojorare: — à  kXemr Tío Ta Te : dXabpov : — 00odnuov : 


^ P , /, 5 ^ 

Évyryevob :—avveXOe : ámárovres :—dám o0oDvres. 

B. kpcoteus :—Xé£ews : eükeXáOmv :—1)0éov :  duXortuov- 

^ , / ^ , / ^ 
juevos :—kevoOo£óv : ££oXéa repov:—"Yetpov: alk&NXev:—kuwvet: 20 
aivírrerat:— O59Xot : fon8ei:—páxerau: / T pvravebare :— 
, / , / , 

ckéjrgo0e: rparaXM(tovra : — éa0iovra: | evokmviyyrpua :— 
QU) : àváctuov :—Gàpopdov. 


If I could print, as I have written out, all the examples 
of metaphrases the motive of which is SYNECDOCHE, it would 2; 
be evident what a dominating place this TROPE takes in scholia ; 
it would be evident, too, that the commentator of one play lets 
his mind run upon certain species and the commentator on 
another upon a different batch, though all alike note all But 
anybody who likes can do the work for himself. 30 

The performer's tricks in this legerdemain are diverting. 
He tosses the balls so smartly that you must watch closely to 
make out their movements. At Pl 808 av0ocuíov as an 
epithet of wine is explained both by 7óéos "good," and by 
ejócuov *fragrant. In the one metaphrase the ball is on the a5 
curve a7 To) zapakoXovÜoDvros TO Trponyobpevov ; in the other, 
on the curve a7 e(ovs TO »yévos."? 








?? It is not at all uncommon for a choice — —Pl 616 Acrapós :—(1) àvrl ToÜ àvÜmpós 
of species to be tacitly offered in this way — ...crT(ABe "yàp ró &Xatov (5) 7) (2) ávrl ToO 
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It is a pity that his name and time are unknown who first 
pointed out that to undevstand another it is necessary not only 
éxOéyeoÜa, but cuvekOéyecÓau — It is not at all likely that 
he described sYNECDOCHE as a poetical TROPE; and even if 

she described it as a fashion of speech belonging to poets, he 
must stil have been well aware that it was a universal feature 
of language, whether used as men use it when they talk together 
or as used by a poet to charm and catch. 

If the number of adscripts which spring from this TROPE be 

i0considered, what I have said of it here is inadequate, but 
inadequate though it is, it indicates at least most of the points 
to which attention ought to be given. 


H 
óNoAudTOnortid 


écri Aézic karà riaparcoriN !! ToÜ KkaecouuAHuéNou 7? ézeNHNErÉNH. 
15 — Aérerai 8& óNouaronrioría érrrayóc— 
à. kaT' érvpoXoryLav—evXaf!i; MOov vüv eÜNyr Tov. 
B. kav' àvaXory(av, os vapà XodokXei (Peleus) 
dLIgAéa uév Aidkevov oikovpós póvr» 
yepovra'yaryQ kàvamaióeva TráMXwv' 


, N 5 ^ € / 3 , 
«máu *yàp a)0is Talis 0 ynpáakev àv)p-» 





àXqNuuuévos ((): N 1474 xvrpeoüv :— 
ócrpákwov ücTmep cóaoipav (B): ib. id. 
eüreMs (0): R 406... pákos 0& ol uv TO 
rpuBóvov (1j), ol 08 rà mrpoacrretov ór. pákect 
kaTakoNA&raL (y): Av 14 0 wakomNygs :— 
(1) ávri ToU ó ópreomNys, ór. rà Mrapà 
TOv Ópréww éml mwükwv TiÜÉv Tes émXovv 
(8) 7) (2) míva£ eióos ópvéov (B): 454 
mapopás :—(1) Taperivoets (€) à (2) ebpi- 
ces (3) : Pa 537 àvarerpaugévov (xoós) :— 
(1) ávakadévros (0) ?) (2) keve8évros eis 
yüv (S): L 327 kveóala :—(1) óp8pía (à) 
jj (2) &óparos (5) ?) (3) écmepía (a): 798 
xpóju.vov oük &üev:—(1) olov, kXabaet kal 
xcwpis kpojicv (5) 7) (2) xarà ro eipnuévov 
dvc (690) iva. wj more oáyy ckópoóa xai 
kváuovs u.£Navas (i.e. without any * trope ") 
3 (3) ór. Oukpíces kal Xcpls ToÜ kpó- 
uvov écOlew ($) 7j (4) o? zoXeujoes (9): 
Ac 254 0vuBpodQáyov :—(1) ?jrot d^ypouukór 
Kal éXevÜépiov . . . (8) 3?) (2) mwpàürv. xai 
Opuu0 karà TOv éxOpàv (S ). Sometimes 
even within the same species there may be 
a choice of meanings—e.g. Ac 665 $Xe- 


yupá :—(1) Xaumpá (8) 3j (2) 0epuxj (8): 
Pl 1119 co$poreis:—ávri ToÜ (1l) uóMs 
émeoTpáóms (9$) 5 (2) kaXàs Mévyes (5). 
Sometimes again the choice is between 
trope and no trope—R 374 éykpobav :—(1) 
Tiro. BáNNcov 1) (2) Batvev (8). All these 
kinds of ambiguity (&uóuoMa) are notice- 
able every where. 

71 « By way of variation from the current 
speech." **Variation " rather than *'deriva- 
tion" is the motion upon which the 
technical sense of zapa^ycryós and apa^yory?) 
is based. Thus Galen says that there may 
be a question which is cpcerórvrov and 
which  7apmwyuévov of the two words 
Tpácov and zpacoetóÉs. 

7? l'his use of xa8cpuuNguévov hardly 
needs illustration. ^ It is frequent in 
reference to this *trope."  Phryn. BA 41 
9 émérewov :—£o70 uév kal TÓ Tyrwóv, àmó 
ToÜ Tíres TmeTowmQuévov, ró Ó' éméreiov 
kaÜ8cpuiNgTacv: id. 37 17 &£g8ov (Aesch. 
Sc T 11):—r7otro kauvóv: ka0wpuiNquévov 
TÓ ÉEcpov. 
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ávaMoycos tyàp TO 'yepovraryoryetv, cvvr)Üovs 


aryoryetv, eiNqgmr Tat. 
"y co^y 


E H 
'y- KaTà T apovopnaocutav. 
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» ^ 
OvTOS TOU 7ra46- 


i Xpvco ám ToU ypvaoU«s» 


oUTos ovOónacTaL, kai ap AjicxXUXo ueXAo (Ag 1355): 


xpoví&onev *yàp ce Tíijs ueXXoÜs xápuv. 


6. ka rà cvvOÓectv, os TO * ro0ápkgs Olos  AxtXXeUs 


kai * vebeayyepéra. Zeis." 


-I , , , e e , M , , , 
€. kaT éva XXarrv, os orav émi covvÜérov óvoyuárcov 
évaXNátn Tis TO kaÜcpuMmuévov, 6s Tapà XoookXei (Fab. 


inc. 871) 


e N /, ^ / , , 
oí yàp *yovavOpou kai Xévyeuw 7o knkores 


, M ^ eL , 
àvTi TOU oí àvOpOyvvot. 


$. kaTà Oi,aípeguv, Gs ei ris T0 avvÜerov karaLéXoL 
es vapà rà vow (X 383) àkposroNw "* r0Nv. áp." 

- / [4 N «c ^ » € : ^ 

C. memownuévov, 6s TO "TerpvyOoras (D 314) xai 


" cexapote,  ( 261) xai '" XáwNrovres yMoanci" 


161) 


(I 


This doctrine is vastly different from the wary and even 





7$ The zapovouá(ew which yields this 
7apovouacían is not a compound of óvo- 
Bá(ew, but is formed immediately from 
the phrase zap' óvoua. It is equivalent 
to Tap'Óvopa Toi.ctv or map ÜOvoua AXéyew 
*to fashion from an (existing) word." 
Dion. Th. (Uhlig p. 29) zapóvvuov óé écart 
T0 Tap Üvoy.a m 0(70év: Arist. 1228 a 56 
0 ÓpacUs Ta pà TO Üpácos Xévyerac Ta. po- 
vópucs. ltisalmost equivalent to vapco- 
vvpiá(ew, as its derivative 7apovouacía 
is to Tapwvvuía. "The meaning here cannot 
be better given than by Demetr. epi épy. 
97, who speaks of a man fashioning for 
himself new words from existing words— 
Tapà rà kelueva mrapovopuá(ovra abTÓv 
olo» às T» ckadQirgs Tis É$m TOv Tiv 
ckádmv épéssovra, kal 'ApwroréNgs Tv 
abrir, olov Tv uóvov abróv Üvra. Directly 
afterwards he uses zapaotety of 2AéM£av, 
which he regards as Xenophon's own 
formation from éAeXAeÜ — Tz» ToÜ £&AXeAe0 
&vaBónsciw Tmapamovjcas, cp. sch. N 1264 
Üpavcávrvyes : — Ebdpóvios mapà ZevokNet 
d$qsiw eiva. TÓ xpvcáumVkes «xal» Tapa- 
memoujo0at roÜro. 

74 8 740—3 196. "The terminology for 
this trope is by no means constant, some 


preferring to make óvouaroro:ta the specific 
term and emowuévov the general. This 
tradition is followed by  Cocondrius 
(8 7838—3 231) who also has quite 
different names for the species of his 
memoumuévov, as far as he analyses it at all. 
He recognises these species—(1) ,erovo- 
uacía-óv. kar' ávaNoylav. (2) pera- 
TÜTOGGLs —ÓV. karà Oiaípecw. (3) uera- 
ecxnuarwpgós, e.g. IlqveNómeua for Ilgve- 
Aóm1, ÉcTepos for égépa, Bpiápews ior 
Bpiápgs. "There does not seem to be much 
appropriateness in uerovouacía, but both 
pMeraex"uaruuós (reshaping) and gera- 
TÜTOGis (recasting) are capital terms. 
The former name may be implied at Av 
184 ék ToU TÓNov TobTrov kekNücerat TÓMS 
:—émaüi£e T apà TÓ TÓNos o x parc as TT 
TÓMv», which perhaps means that for the 
nonce 7ÓA«s is s €v ko pula a modification 
of vóNos. Another name for Tryphon's 
O.aípec:s and Cocondrius! uerarímwois is 
O.áAvcts—sch. Hom. Z 88 év móXe. ükpg 
:— OuáAvois 7) uerarÜmwsis OÓ  Tpómos: 
Eustath. 626 49 ór: OíAvots 7) pera- 
TÜTOUGLS Aéyerat Totis TaXatots TÓ Év 
TÓNe. &kpy n$0év ávri avvÜérov óvóyaros 
ToU ákpoTÓAet. 


T 
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The point of view is 


different and the terms differ with it. 
It is the worst of grammatica that it rides a hobby-horse to 


death. 
50ut of the catalogue. 


One could wish a dozen or two of these TROPES dropt 
There must always have been those? to 


whom OvouaTozoia was no poetical TROPE at all, but a thing 
present everywhere in language, in the speech of the vulgar just 


as exuberant and triumphant as in the best poetry. 


But 


fettered by the irons of their tradition the ypaugarukot had to 
i0 take it for a TROPE; then they made of it the most grotesque of 


monstrosities. 


As they held that in METAPHOR and in SYNECDOCHE 


a poet dealt with the current significations of words in a way 
whieh made the old seem new, so they conceived that in 
ONOMATOPOEIA he recast the current words themselves at his 
rs pleasure, taking them to pieces and putting them together again 


in new shapes. 


Sometimes in lieu of words the stuff he chose 


to mould was the elements of speech itself out of which he 
would create to serve a purpose or to gratify a whim utterances 
so packed with meaning that in them, as in the writing on the 
20 Wall, each syllable should represent a thought and every letter 


a word. 


If in room of a few fragments the book of a certain 
Antiphon of Rhamnus// had been preserved whole, in which 
he gave recipes for OóvopuaToToíngci, the theories of the ypag- 


25 uarukoí Would perhaps be clearer than they are. 


It is Antiphon 


whom Galen 5 follows when he attaches to óvoparozroua a very 





79 e, 91 — 1457 b 33 vremoujuévov 0é éorw 
à üNcs um kaNojevov Um Ó rwov abTÓsTÜerac 
0 TOUT/s—Ooket yàp €vua, elvat To.aüTa,.— 
olov Tüà képara éÉpvvyas kal Tv iepéa 
ápyríipa: and in respect to compounding, 
1457231 óvóuaros Ó0& eim TÓ uv ümXoÜv 
—ümAoÜüv 0à Aéyco Ó ui ék oquawóvrcov 
cÜ^ykevrat, olov ^ytj—T0 06 OurXNoÜv* Tobrov 
06 r0 uév ék e$uaívovros [kal &o75uov|]— 
Tiv obk €év TQ óvóuari o"ualvovros—kal 
ácT)ov, T0 O6 ék oquawóvrov cUykevrac* 
ei 0' àv kal rpurNoÜv kai rerpazNoÜv Üvojua. 
Kai TroXNagrNoUv, otov Tà T0NXà Qv Tueya- 
Acorüvt 'Epuokatkótav0os: where Diels' 
restoration from the Arabic gains, if Mac- 
caN.orGv be made part of the citation and 
held to have been preceded by uerà ^yéXcros 
(cp. 1177 a 4) with or without otov, TON 
META«TrEAOTOCOIONMACCA; AIO 
TON. 


76 Such was Demetrius, the author of 


the zepi épu., e.g. 96 «croxaocréov ToU 
caos év TQ  Towvuévg óvóuar. kal 
cvv/0ovs. Demetr. seems to have con- 
ceived on the one hand of language ex- 
pressing itself instinctively and uncon- 
sciously (7 cvv760eu), and on the other of 
language as manipulated for certain ends. 
"The artist in words had better be guided 
by his unknown brethren, who are never at 
a loss for a new compound (91 : 275) or the 
best name for a thing (95) or for a 
metaphor (86). "They are always right 
(86), inasmuch as their art is nature (87) ; 
whereas even poets go wrong (98). 

77 For the controversy concerning this 
Antiphon—with which I am not concerned 
—see Susemihl Alexandr Lit ii. 451. 

78 19 66—ór. 0e kal airs Ékacros TOv 
repli Nóyovs éxóvrcv Tj&lov Tr otetv óvópuaTa 
kütvà OyXot uév kal ' AvrióOv ikavüs Os ^y 
Ómws a)Trà ToOvréov ékOi0áokeu OmNot 0€ 
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comprehensive meaning, including in it much that the common 
tradition preferred to regard as cases of SYNECDOCHE and even of 
METAPHOR. He therefore admits into his catalogue of Hippo- 
cratean yAXóTTau. not only yXórra. proper, * but the cames that 
Hippocrates made in a way of his own by removing them from 
their ewrrent acceptation" (ie. by metaphor) *or by investing 
them with a new form" (ie. by ueraexnpaTtc uos, e.g. iz oTraA- 
Aoeos for àázo7áXcewos) ^or by modifying their meaning in 
some degree " (ie. by synecdoche, metonymy, etc.).? 

Nor is Galen, or rather Antiphon, alone in this view. It is 
found not unfrequently elsewhere,? often enough to make it 
clear that certain commentators followed it. So far, however, 
as the scholia of the ravennas go, I can discover no evidence for 
its adoption by the scholiasts upon Aristophanes. For them a 
word new made may, like any other, fall under METAPHOR, or 
SYNECDOCHE, or some other TROPE—there are cases in abundance 
—but the mere employing of an existing word xarà eradopáv, 
karà cvvekOoxjv, karü, Tà üXXa is not designated óvoparorotzcis. 


Of the seven species recognised by the textbook-maker two 


kal ajrós obros Óó '"ApurroQávas év ravTQ . 
Opáuart (i.e. €év AavraNe0gw) 04 TOv0e— 
&AXX' el copéANm kal uópov kal rauvíat. 


era. ó Tpea Bórns émuwkarmrov 

lob, copéNNg* Toro Tapà Avcirpárov. 
TáMuw 0' abrQ ToU ákoNáaTov viécs elmróvros 

7) ui] laws cv kara mNeyrnag TG xpóvo, 
xai ToÜro (r0» ToU vioU o TpeoBórmcs émi- 
GKüTTUV Épet 

TÓ kara mu^yío roro rapà TOv pmrópeav. 
elr' aUis ékelvov $ávros 

&ToBÓceral co. raUTá T1 Tà pjpara, 
Tá)uv ó TpeaBórys kal raüra akdmreu 

rap 'ANkBiáóov roro rámoflócera:. 
kal uév ^ye kal ó viós otOém c Tavóyevos ov0* 
alboóuevos TÓv "yépovrá $mat 

Tí brorekualpy kal kakàs üvópas Xé^yets 

kaXoká"ya8eiv áckoüvras ; 
elra. 0 peo Bórns 

olu', 6 Opacipaxe, 

Tís ToÜro TOV £vvyryópuv TepÜpelera. ; 

7 Galen 19 65 0 Xóyos 60e ab"ykevrat 
Tepiéx«v ob póvov ca. Tots ÁNNots TraAatots 
Ümápxovra cvvíj9n rQvóvouáTwv oükér! ÉaTiw 
€v &0ei vÜv, &AXà kal üca kará r.a. TpóT OV 
là» abírós émoínaev 0 'Irmokpáras j) 
Rerevevyküv  ámÓ ToU cvvüÜ0ovs 7j 


VOL. III 


coxa TeptÜels érepov 7) T0 a ]p.aivov 
bTGAÀAXáias. Órc. *yàp émoíovv oi Ta- 
AÀatol TOoÀÀÀ TOV ÓvoyuáTOVv abTol OÉ- 
üerai uév ixavOs kal mpós 'Eparo- 
cÜévovs év rois mepl ápxaías kwpqóías, 
Oci£auu 0' Év gov ká'yo vüv Óià Bpaxécv 

. . Olov uév TL 7] ^yAQTTÓ ÉécTiw, olov Oé 
TL kal TÓ TapuTNüciov a)T], TÓ *ye'yovós 
bTÓ Tiv0s TGV T G.ÀGLOV. 

9? Demetr. zepl épu. 97 T ogTéov . . . 
Tà Lij Gvopacuéva olov ó Tà TÜjTava kai 
TÜNAa TOV  uaNÜakQv Üpyava kwaías 
(effeminations) eimó»v—which is merely a 
case of synecdoche: Phot. àómóáyot Tpuj- 
pecs :—aá uevyáXat ore éXévyovro 7) Éxovcat 
Tà TNgpouara évreNz* kal áónóá^ya ápuara. 
Tà LEyáAa kal TéAeua* kal éaT(. 7T eT 0u- 
LÉévov ám roÜ üüqv éaÓlew Tiro. óa ANS. 
Harpocrat. who quotes &ó7$. Tpujpeus from 
Lysias sees in it a metaphor merely ; but 
that this is not the view of the authority 
whom Photius follows is plain from his 
nomenclature, which has its counterpart 
in another place where he asserts óvouaror. 
karà cóvOecw for Demosthenes :—éwXo- 
kpacía :—£0os 7v Tois véows . . . é*yo Oe 
L&XNov vogi(we TeTougo0at« TÓ Üvoua 
bm0 ToÜ propos ámÓ TOv éQNwv, í éoTw 
ápxaia, Ór. mpá'yuara dpxaia cvwykepásas 
karmwyópe. 0. Ala xíivms. 

R 
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take at times singular shapes, and the notes which deal with 
them reopen a lumber-roora of erazy and discredited speculations. 

The other day I was startled in church by the first words 
from the preacher in which he said that his hearers could only 

s understand the Beatitudes if they knew the full etymological 
significance of the word *blessed" ^ * The word blessed," he 
explained, *etymologically considered, signifies *superior to the 
freaks of fortune, and exempt from the fear of death." ^ By the 
time the sermon was ended, the puzzle was solved, but without 

ro further help from the preacher.  Dorie Greek was the speech of 
creation, and uakápios had become * beatus" and * blessed " at 
Babel. Made from ,4 not, and xáp fate, death, uaxdápuos 
denoted just what the preacher said.*! 

I have told this, because few will credit now how sym- 

15 pathetically even sound and sensible minds ignorant of science 
accept etymologies created by phantasy, or how tenacious was 
the grasp which such etymologies kept upon grammarians for 
centuries. These whimsiealities were part and parcel of the 
stock of Greek scholastie erudition, and as taught a generation 

20ago in Publie Schools, perhaps taught still in secluded places, 
derive from it. 

Looking at language from this point it is not surprising 
that the Greeks held óvouarozowa to be a TROPE or expended 
ingenuity in discovering the onomatopoetie intentions of their 

25 poets. When Hecuba in Euripides tells her dream——eióov yàp 
BAAIAN £Xa$ov Xókov aiuov( waXd cdatouévav Té, there is 
a question how she pronounced BAAIAN. If she said av, 
she merely used 70 xa8ejuXuévov, but if she said BaMav, then 
by virtue of the TROPE ó». kar érvpoXoyíav she made good 

3o the sense of * fleet "—apà r0 Aíav Baívewv.? In the Clouds 
(830) Socrates, some thought, was called ó uc, because he 
fought with beasts in Man's soul—rivés éOéfavro vóv vàs TÓV 
eic.üvrOv ^rvxyàs Ofóvovra «ràs» mpi eiceAÜetv "yypwopévas, 
dmó jeradopás TOv àXóyev Ünpíeov: ufjka wyàp rà Üpéupgara: 


8! The EM did not wholly confirm my 
solution — Maxáptos :—dámü ToU k4)p o0 
emualpvovros Ti?»  ÓOavaroQópov ^ uotpav 
ylvera. karà mTapa'yoryjv k?ptos, ó T] 
$0opà bmomemTOkOs: kal uerà ToÜ cTEpm- 
TKOÜ à, üàk7ptos, O éorepmuévos T1js 
$Üopüs' kal Tpom3 ToU 1j eis à kal Teo- 
vacuQ ToÜ &, uakáptos' guakápios obv Ó 


ui] kgpl, rovréo. $0opà, brokeluevos. 

€? Sch. Hec 90 (1) ypáóerat kai SBaMácv» 
kai BaMacv»* 0uudépe. 0€: BaMa uév "yàp 
Aéyerau 7) raxeiu Tapà TrÓ Mav fBaivew, 
BaMá à& 7) karáeTuros kal $oMOwrós : (2) 
BaMav :—Ti» Mar évepyf) T. Bua: (8) 
ófeiav, áàmà ToÜ Mv falvew xré: (4) 
moukÜNqv. 
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And of course such a metaphor was made possible by óvouaro- 
Toa. At Eur. Tro 1077 

péXet uéXev pot TáO. €i $poveis ávat 

ovpáviov €Opavov émiefBos, 

aiÜépa T' éuás vróXeos ÓXopévas. 
Didymus would translate—* Throned, O Lord, in thy seat in 
heaven, dost thou I ask me, ask me, mark these things, and the 
fiery doom of Troy ?" taking ai8:5jp to mean éprvpiapós.** 

It may be said that this last interpretation is just what 
might be expected from its author, and that the former examples 
may have run down Byzantine conduits; but there is excellent 
testimony that from early times some scholars accepted unre- 
servedly the doctrine that poets might both invent words and 
enforce new  etymologies upon existing words. In the 
Oxyrhynehus scholia to «^ the remarker suggests that in the 
phrase "Exropi 7reipr8fjvau àvruBígv (225) the dative is a token 
that Homer used zepz857va. not as the aorist of vewpáco0a: but 
as a new formation from répas, so that the meaning is éws 
véparos éÉ évavrías "Exropi oXeufjoaw — Aristarchus, though 
in this case there is no question of óvouaToTota, could explain 
ofvÜ/gua as rà É)Xa àd' Óv amáwyxovraí Ties, àmÓ ToÜ óféws 
TG Üvuà xpíücOa,? and Demetrius, surnamed Ixion, who in 
the next generation loved to contradict the conclusions of 
Aristarchus, took Aaiezroóías in Av 1569 as a common noun 
MADE by Aristophanes, or perhaps by Poseidon, from Aaís 
( 7 Xgís, cattle) and ezroóeiv, in order to express the meaning— 
0 ákpaT?)s epi rà á$poO(cia ore rà krüjvr) aroety.? 

At the same time, it is the case that in the later com- 
mentaries the tendency is more marked to see mysterious 


Un 


IO 


M 
Ut 


20 


[I] 


Ut 


meanings lurking in common words, and to point to them as 3o 


designed by the poet. But the annotators who so speak seldom 
use a nomenclature sufficiently definite to justify any conclusion 
respecting their reasons for so speaking. They may refer to 


8 Sch. ven. 

93 al8épa, Te mÓNeus :— . . . ó Alüvuos 
éurvpupóv, àüró ToU alBea0at, i.e. by óvoy. 
kar érvuoNoyíav. Cp. sch. N 265 Aaympós 
T al0/p :—i0les TÓ Ts quépas $Os alün»p 
kaXeirat, ám ToU alÜeiw, Ó éarc vpobv .. . 
Otómep eükaípos OÓ ovyrys TQ émiÉÉTQ 
éxpíscaro alüépa Xaympó»v celmóv. Such 


ebkatpía, Aristotle would call &0oXec xía. 

85 Qp. ib. 204 7ó à" éperrópuevo. ekNnpós 
él TOv lxÜUwv keirav  éml "yàp TOv TÀ 
y^ócc] AauBavóvrwv ámó Tís Épas TÀ 
épérrec0a.—which implies the derivation 
£pa, ümTeoÓOa4. 

55 Harpocr. s.v. ó£vOUjua. 

8; Sch. ven. 
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the TROPE óvopaToToa, or they may, like the preacher, have 
had reasons of their own for leaving their statements insecurely 
established. 
All the species of óvoparoTowa save two are well repre- 
ssented in the ravennas. Of the species xarà O4aípecw there 
would appear to be no clear instance, and of the species 
kar évaXXayy5v l have observed only one and the relies of a 
second; but neither of these is of the kind designated in the 
treatise—AÀ v 538 xevefpíov:—Kkarà éNaAAarhN TÓÀN crToiyeícoN. 
10 àvri ToU vekpuuéov kré: Ac 12206 oOvprá :—«karà éNaÀAarhN 
ToU c, ó0/0pca, rovréor. Ald» Opaxwcj ^ In both the anno- 
tators certainly intend to mark óvoparoTrotía. 
Notes on the species xar' érvpoXoyíav are common. The 
textbook example of e/oXafj5ys used not in its ordinary sense, 
15 but as if formed anew from e? and Xajf8eiv has exact parallels 
in the following :— 
R 406 ém' ebreXeía :—émr e00auuovía, napà (zpós MSS.) 
TO € TeXeiy : Àv 1197 sreGapo (ov :—"rerouévov, napà TO ék 
ToÜ né8ov aípec0a.: NN 424 w«áos Aéyew róv áépa napà 
20 Tó kex$cÜa.: Av 1218 xáovs:—ávri roÜ dépos, Ouà TO 
kexicÜa. eig TÓ dTXoua: L 152 sXekoüv :—cvvovotátew, 
napà TÓ TAékecÜat. 


But of course words imagined to have this origin may be 
annotated as examples of àu$uBgoX(a xka0' opovvpuíav, e.g.— 

25 Av 121 ebepov:—(1l) àvri ToD e)áepov: Towa)Ta "yàp 
fyrobciw oi guerouki£ójuevoi: (2) otov, gaXaky9v, mo 
peradopüs To) épíov: Av 192 o0 «áovs:—ToÜ  áépos 
NON Aéye:: 1467 amoMátew:— (1) AuBàs 7j ecTayow, 
js ov0€v TaxTepov év TQ mmTew: AW (2) ox eis kópakas, 

30 kat, AuBoqv. àmod$Oepel ; 


This indeed is the more frequent type of note. 
There is an instructive comment at Av 1141 
jówp 9 éjópovv károÜ0ev és róv áépa 
oí xapaOpiot kai TÀXXa Trorágw. Opvea. 
35oí. xapaópuoí :—6óNoxaronenoíara: rapà 70 6v Taí(s xapáópaus 
O.arpi8ew. ^ The notion would seem to be that the name 
xapaóp.ós had really nothing to do with xapaópá, but that it 
suited the poet to suggest that it had. Op. 79 rpoxíXos :—napà 
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TÓ TpÉéxo, éveil cvveyOs dàvrebmev (sc. rpéyo as at 77:79). 
This is differently expressed at 568 OopwíXos:—émXácaro TO 
üvoua ToÜ OpwiÜos. mel karedepis 0 ZeUs kai povyós, Ou 
ToÜTo OpX/iXov mapeíAHgeN, O.à To)s Opxew: and differently 
again at 1155 zeXeküvres ob... ámemeXékgoav kré:—napü TO 
veMeküv Tà ÉÜXa TÓ OvOuar. ToU OpriÜos viÜavGs  naízcoN 
€yp5jcaro. n other words, an etymology may be hinted at 
for a comic purpose—4Av 181 :— 


e N ^ ^ ^ , 

OTL 6€ 7roXeira, ToUTO kai OLépyerat 

e , ^ "^ / 

ü&7ravTa OL.à TOUTOU KGXei(TAQL VUV 7rOXOS. 

bI m - , ^ ^ , 5 ed 

jv 9 oikio"re roÜTo kai ap£nO' ama£, 
^ / , , 

€k TOÜ 7TTÓXOU TOUTOU KekNijo erat 7T'OALS. 


On 181 (but referring no doubt to the whole passage) is 
the note—üneruaoAoreiN 9oíAera, TO Tr0M4s (TÓv "rÓXMov MSS.): 
and at 184, where the effect might now be signalled by writing 
T0X—:is, there is the note—énaize, napà TO 7róXos cyHuarícac 
Tijv 70M (see supra p. 239, n. 74) As in this case, so at T 
567 àXN éxmoki) cov Tàs "rokáóas: à play upon words is 
annotated as óvouaToToia, viz.—óT. naperuuohorei róv Trókov, 
ov KQKÓS. 

In the older commentaries like those to the Dirds and the 
Frogs this method of interpretation is sanely conducted. There 
is nothing outrageous in saying that at Av 1197 a comic effect 
was produced by so using veóapoíov as to suggest the derivation 
€x ToU Tré00v aipeaÜa, or that at R 475 vXevyóvov v' àv0dxrerat 
Taprnecía uópawa, the uópawa was selected in order to call up 
ideas associated with uópec0au. (uópawa:— napà Tó jpecÓau). 
In truth, the commentators may be right. ut the later editors 
are, like the preacher, wholly absurd. At Pl 435 xa-Xís is 
used in order to suggest the denotation * wine-adulteress " :— 





55 And more often than not, nasty too— — óvvyos prov (vypó—xpó) ^ At Eq 355 


Pl 295 áxparteic0e : — àkparfj mpáacere' 
érel uerà r']v avvovalav ol Tpá»yot Xelxovauw 
abTGv rà alÓoia év TQ ákpiQ nuépev: 818 
ckopoülots &royópeg0a:— . . . elpmrat 
Óé ckópo0ov igws ckatóv póOov T. Dv, 
Tapà TÓ ckaiüv Ü(ew : 699 drémapOov :— 
Oià Tz» áÓpóav TOv Tvevpuárov ékTj0now 
Kré. In these late fellows etymology, 
metaphor, and allegory are all mixed up 
together in a complete hash. Thus *yp$ in 
o00é ^ypó (Pl 17) may be a metaphor—7à 
TVXÓ» kal pakpóNo'yov, ék geradopüs ToÜ 


(ven) (xacaNBácc To)s év l1IóNo eTparn- 
"yoós) kacaA[ácc is an intricate allegory— 
kacaNBáóes éraipal claw ai áàel érl Tv 
olkguárwv écrOca. ^yvvaikes éml juc0Q 
TaGpéxovza,. rois — BovNouévos — éavrás* 
kacaNgáóes óé elpmvrat &d' o0 Toto0- 
civ* KaXoüct pv "yàp oUk Éxovcat épaarás, 
Cofoüc. àé ToUs Üvras, (va XXovs xal 
AáBuosiw: émel otv iras kal ávaióQs 
kai ó KAéw» áAXorplous émemj0mcev elk) 
kal Tjs érl rois karopÜduas. Obfgs abroUs 
ádelNero kal ai éraipa. ávaíexvvrot kal 


IO 


M 
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E M e ^ e ^ / 

p éoTiw 7) kamNis 7)k TOV ryevrovav 

e ^ Á / " 
j) Tals korÜXaus àei je 6uaNvpaivera: ; 


N , N e 
elpoyraL kaTMs mnapü TÓ KadkÜvew TOv nHÀov —7X0s 06 0 


oivos. When they put Plutus to bed (663) 
5 ?uQv 9 ékaoros cri9á0a Trapekarrvero, 


the verb «arTr/ecÜa,. is MADE from xarr/paTa——ékarrVero : — 
^ ^ y 
àvri ToÜ wUrpemilero dm0 TÓV karrvpárov:  kaTTÜLaTa, O6 
^ ^ , , 
Aéyovrau oí pukpoi (p&vres oi épupuiévou erri Tfjs kompov* — Xénet 
^ , /, 5 
oov 'ék jukpOv kai javXev T2v cTi9áóa qvTpemiLouev. — At 
10 N 438 
e »N , , / 
7) yàp àvárykm je TriéCeL 
ÓLà TOUS l7rTTOUS TOUS koT-TüTLAS 


Socrates means more than might be thought — ro)js xoT- 


marías:—«roUs» perà ToÜ wxapámuaros kai ToUs ékkekoooras 
15 avTO0U Tv ovcíav OgNoi. At Pa 29 


&XX. eb mézavra, Tijs €0c0fje a éNrogau* 


the é0w07s is meant to suggest 0005s — &0c8fs:—napà TÓ 
00c8évau éxpijaaro. 
To the species xaT  &vaXoyíav belong all adscripts like 
20 these :— 

Av 1695 éyyXerroyaeTópev:—napà 70 éyyewpoyá- 
cTopes nenoíura:: T 2393 oijvomímas:—0 X/ugaxós $moi 
napà Tó TwzíLew Tüv oivov' éya 86 o)y OpÓ TO mwriLew 
. . .* Gpgewov ov: éócnep rauj8omím5s éyerau, oUToo 


25 xai oivomím3s: Pl 970 evkoóávrpia:—6oc  vavGokebrpia, 
ez N / 1 9 , EN N 
oUTrco kai cuxooárvrpua: T 220 £fvpoO0kgs:— napà To 


8ovpoG0kns : 1031 4rmóoOsjkqv :—napà 7o ÉupoOrgv. 


The next species, xarà srapovouaciíav, is not particularly 

well explained in the textbook; but there can be no doubt that 
3o the correct meàning is that stated on p. 239 n. 73. It is then 
easily distinguished from the species kar' érvuoXoyíav and kar 
àvaXoyLav, though a modern must think of analogy in reference 





ávauiets émummqüOgi To(s épacrais, elkóros ^ that the kar' érvuoNoy(av is expressed 
ó mov]Tijs T) Né£ev rar €xpijo ao. with the Aéyerau, etpyrat, Xé^yovat etc., e.g. 

These, I believe, all represent the ^ Eur. Phoen 1473 (oi uév Aus Tpómatov 
late notions of órouaromoa kar érvuo-  leracav fpéras)—péras :—Mé*vyerau kar! 
Aoylav, although it is only now and then — érvjuoXo*yíav BporQv elkeXov. 
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to formations like xypvcco and jueXXe. There are very few 
certain examples in the ravennas :— 


Pa 190 'Tpvyatos:— napà 70 Tpvyáv  nenoíwra, 
&ppotov wvyeopyo: ER 427 ávajXvaoTi0s : — ÓNoxaronoici 


ToÜTo Tpós T?)v pakakiíav KXeicÜévovs. 


The cause of this indigence is not to seek. Most formations of 
the kind belong to the laughter of comedy, and are annotated 
not as examples of the TROPE OvouaTo7oia, but by vaítew as 
examples of -yéXes or sra(óiá. | With the notes containing 
vaítew Tapá, Tpós, l am not concerned here, nor would it be 
safe here to catalogue the notes in which some form of zA4árTew 
Or dva7zMárTeiww occurs with óvoua. Now and again in the late 
commentaries there are signs that there was a trope Ov. kaTà 
mapovouacíav in which zapovouac(av denoted * punning," e.g. :— 


N T710 8áxvovcí q' éÉépmovres oí KopívyOw :—üpa 
uév Ór. aT ékeivov TOv -póvov émékewTo avrois oí 
KopívOto,, &pa 86 napà TO kópews nenoíura: oí KopivOLot: 
vaífev o)v mnapoNouáze| pa ev Tpós TÓ TOV KOpeov 
ONoud, Gua O6 O.à TOv TÓXepov Té. 


But this is only one more instance of misuse of terms and 
ignorance of tradition in the editor of the Clouds. 

There is in the venetus an informing note at R 990 on 
óvoparoToia karà cvUvOeoiv :— 

papuácvOo,:—"Apíarapyós  dusuw — doNouaronenoi- 
ficem. — 7s oDv, Amq)rpiós dxoiv, ei X4 cÓNHeec aj/Tols 
TO ONoud ob kai Opüja OXov obros éÉmwvyéypamra. Mapg- 
pákvÜo, 6 Tives IIXárovos Xéyovouw ; 

This looks as if the whole doctrine of óvoyuaro7ota as given by 
Tryphon is Alexandrian doctrine, and if Alexandrian, then 
almost certainly Athenian. For this species of the TROPE the 
commonest form of adscript is a metaphrase :— 

R 877 wvoeuorómov:— rÓv Tas nvopaus  AXNijNovs 
TwrTOvTOVv: .Áv 1096 puonavüs:— 0$ "X aves: 
Tépmrerau *áp, kal, émiatverau, TQ "Ap 0 rérri£: L 935 
TvQo'yépovras :—Trervóepévovs *yépovras. 

Put other types are not wanting :— 


Àv 1468 erpevroüucorravovpry(av :—cuNéenke 77v Xéfw 


ut 


I5 


30 
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napà 70 ocTpeJBAóv 7500s, kai, cvkooavrukov  avToÜ xai 
Tijv OLemv kai T3v Tavovpyíav: N 1253 amoXwrapryuets :— 
^ ^ ^ "d 
üvri ToÜ dmoOpauei, damockiwpryceu, dm0 Tis Übpas: 
L4 M . ^ , N ., , e , ^ N Á, ^ 
€Necri 0€ éN T5 Aéfe( rÓ üpróN, O7ep éoTi TÓ TAX), kai 
5 T0 Maw xré: 1004 wXoxpavriXorye£escvrpir rov :—€K | oD 
yA.o poU kai àvriXoryíav &xovros kai émwrpizTov cÓrkewa, 
oiov To) Ovvauévov ré: Rh 966  caXmvyyoXonyvm- 
váOóat:—cáNmvyyas kai Móyxyas kai vm»vas éxovTes . .. 
N , N N , N ^ , N N , ^ 
€ineN 06 cuNeéroc TÓ uév à ToÜ T0Xéuov, TO O6 àmo 
IO D 7rc Su 220) 1 ALGO LO j ; 
ToÜ Tréryovos: V 220 ven ápyatoueNuióevodpvvixjpara — 
. nenoíura: obv 7) Aéfíis napà TO ápxaíov kal TÓ uéXos 
N N , N N , N N , , , , 
kai TÓ Xíócv kal TO Opíviyos kai TO éparov* "Apíoapxos 
8é «qoi rereNficea: ánó ToÜ uéX kal Tfj Xi0Qvos kal Tc 
Opvvíxov «xai To0 éparot»: R 499 'HpakXetofavO(av :— 
I5 avT0s FavÜ(as ékaXeiro, mapamM)oia 06 OmXa TOv 'Hpa- 
/ 5 M 5 N / e. ^ € 
KX€0US €(y€v* CUJUJIFNUC O0UV TG 900 óuo0 cineN 'HpoaxXeio- 
£avO(av: Av 131 eXovÜvyleuav :—&urze rà 000 90 à uáMoTa 
oí dvÜÓpero, xaípovcu kai Gokotc. vüv [Stov éravopÜobtcÓa:, 
ék ToÓToU &ugaciN eüOauuovías €ApatNcoN. 


20 This last note is a clear proof that to some commentators 
óvoparoToia was indeed a TROPE. 

As the number of notes on the last species is remarkably 
large, so also is the number of notes on the next, viz. vegrouj- 
Lévov. However commonplaee a compound may be, however 

25intelligible, it is normally annotated just as metaphor and 
synecdoche are normally annotated; and precisely the same is 
true of what are now called onomatopoetic words. The 
annotators do not ask themselves whether such a word is in 
common use by everybody. It deserves, they think, to be 

3o commented upon merely because it is ONOMATOPOETIC. Their 
habit is to carry out remorselessly the method of é£»ygeus xaTà 
TOUS €vvmÁpxovras TowyrwkoUs TpóTovs, nor is it any concern of 
theirs if the text which they annotate is made not a whit the 
more intelligible thereby. They have their pupils to think of, 

35 and their art to maintain undiminished. It is not their fault 
if men who know not ypauuaTu5 expect from it things which 
it never undertook to provide. 

The regular terms in comments of this sort of ONOMATOPOEIA 
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are gugetcÓau, puíumois, and in metaphrases zroís 7os. — A 
group of near neighbours in the Birds will serve to illustrate 
this characteristic phraseology :— 


^ ^ , 

22'T io, io, (TO, (TO :—TaUTa Oei OfvrOves Tpodépe- 
0 e , , 5 / 0 3 , . 235 
cÜaL dore Opvéov Tov "rpooaivecÜÓa. xarà uíuHciN: 255 

^ € , , 
TurTVD (Cere :—noi1óN AyoN aroTeXeire : 29'| TL0, TLO, kTÉ :— 
^ / ^ e 
AuuoUlLeNoc 7ráAuv TV ovv TOv Opvéov kaXeb avrà O 


"Eso. 
Only one of these is a note upon the TROPE, but others on the 
TROPE will be found at Av 1521: 1764: Ac 1158: 1230: 
T 231. Other forms are seen in— 
Pl 1082 OGweomXekouévg:— TÓ omXékoyua émi To 


, /, » - * e N , 
cvvovciáteww 'üTTOUVG.: TON MyXoN O6 Mérei Tóv *ywojevov 
€v Tf cvvovcía : V 104 émuoitn :—MNvkóopov kai oi "epi 


5 , N , , ^ /, , , 
EparocÓévm vo évwadiévau Tovs kÜvas émwcitew. 


2 M ^ 
ano THC 


evi ÜévyÉeos obv «émwcitfew kai v0 émippi£au é$opufjsat 


óioícoc Tf qcoNRA ven». 
LZ e 


The later doctors annotate, but in a fashion that often leaves 


their intention uncertain, e.g.— 


N 387 8ukopkopvyynaev :—Hkopiopvyetv Nérei T0 XaXetv 
Tjv yacTépa: 283 xeXaónuara:—hRyfara: 284 fapv- 
Bpojov :—jfBap/nyoN, 6íà TÓN TÓv kvjirov wógo. 


nepíopacíc 


écri gpácic meíoci 
ónokeíueNoN npürua.?? 


Aézec nnapicráNouca uer! aüzrüceoc 


b 
TO 


Although the examples adduced are jejune and all of a piece, 





*9 Demetr. epi épp.. 94 rà, 0£ rerovyuéva 
óvópara ópl(ovra. pév Tà karà uipumatv 
ék$epóueva TáÜovs 7) Tpá'yuaros, olov 
os TÓ cí(e kal TÓ AMámTovres, moie Ó€ 
MáNuc TA ueyaNompémetuav Ou, TO olov 
Vódoois éotkévat kré,. Plutarch 16 7àv 
Tolvvv Tpórav Óvoparoroda, kal ávv cívg- 
0és égcriww abrQ* ole "yàp kal Tij» TaXauàv 
&pxw» TOv óÓvouárov OT. ol pro. TÀ 
Tpá-yuara Óvouácavres ToXÀà dmó To0 
cvueBnkóros Tpoayópcevcav kal Tàs éváp- 
Üpovs $uwvàs rois é^ypajárows é£erÜmooav ' 
Gs T0 QvcüGv kal TÓ mpl(ew kal TÓ puvkGc Oa. 
kal TÓ fÜpovrüv kal Tà ToUTois Üpoua, * OOev 





kal abrOs émolgcév Twa Óvópara ok Üvra 
mpórepov Tpüs Tà acquawóueva TUTOGQS, 
olov Tü» Ooümov kai rÓv üpaBov kal TOv 
BóuBov kal ró póxOe. kai ró üvéBpoxe kai 
TÜ cl(e kai rà rotura. "The grammatici 
annotating these things in Homer for this 
reason annotated some of them elsewhere, 
though they had become normal Greek 
words used by all and sundry. 

9) $8 742—3 197. "The examples given 
are IIozetó&cvos a8évos—ó lloceióGv : Big 
"HpakNnein (A 690), IIpáuovo Bí; (T. 105), 
uévos '"Arpetóano (A 268), is 'TaXeuáxouo 
(8 409), IIarpokNgos Aáctov kfjp (II 554). 


to 
o 
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yet the uer' av£5oevs of the definition attests perhaps that the 
definer would not himself bave refused to enlarge the compass of 
periphrasis, as the rhetors do when engaged in their perpetual 
task of converting TROPES into FIGURES."! 

5 In its more meagre forms crepíjpaous touches àvrovoguacía, 
and in its richer forms ajfgeus and &pudacis, and certain kinds 
of syneedoche like * candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat." 
It is designated by name several times in the ravennas :— 


N 596 Kuwv0(av vuépara Térpav :—nepippacrikóc, 

Kór0ov: Av 17  róv uév  OappeXeé(8ov  TovTovl 
KOXOLÓV :— payrore obv  Karü mepíppaciN  epyra. 
OappeXe(óov koXoiv év iow TQ QOappeXe(ómv Os  éoTt 
KoXoiós : Ac 322 (in a note on óvouarom.) 'Axapvmióat 
— T3)v '"Oympuc)v nepíppaciN croXurukÓs  pupetrat "vies 

15 'AxaiQv" év juá Xéfew mpoeveykágevos T0 Ovoga ÓXov, 
'Ayapvéov Taí8es. 


^ 
IO TV 


But although this TROPE is seldom named, there are 
multitudinous notes upon it, almost all of them unnecessary 
except in the judgment of men who practised an art that required 

20 from them a minute attention to certain tabulated elements of 

speech. Nothing escapes the eyes of these doctors :— 

357 / , L d 5 ei e / 

oivávÜas *yávos àméXov:—— 0 oivos: O0ev ai Tpujpeus 

aí kaXai: — e£ "AÜqvàv: viv Mov rjv xaXMjv T2v &u- 

^ N /, , / , yr » 

$avij:— TOv kpvoTaXXov: dàÜaXárTeros kacaMkapivios Ov 

25 —,4) àv vavTukOs : AÜcov vópovs (epQv Ünvov:—dàvri To 

ómovrmep éuBpax) 
, SN M N / , N "^ , eh 

eic Üearal xal TparyeOwoi xopoí:—— àvri TOU év OXous 


ty E » , TO : N nA Aé : 
QoOv . Opp aL epos :—TOP 7^ALOP €^yer : 


, ^ ^ , [4 , N / e 
QGuTOU "'TOLS Opápact : Qt QavXorepat Kat guuoTepat —0——at 


dj.opoor: wf dápórpow putas OámeOov  kapmóv AmoÜs 
30 0epíacac0a,: — àvri — ToÜ —"yeopyías — émipeXeiaÜan: — ov 


9! Tiberius zepl exu. (W 8 564-8 3 
75) only repeats the teaching of the schools 
when he says that by this term is de- 
scribed what takes place órav Tís ATMs 
kai eÜOelas "ywouévqs épumvelas  e0reNoUs 
oUo«s pueraBaNóvres kóojuov €veka 1) rá8ovs 
1) ueyaNom pereas EXNous óvójaat kal Neloat 
TOV kvplwv kal üvaeykalev TO Tpüyua. épum- 
vebcajuev, e.g. G Tat KAewlov (Plat. Ale 1 
103 A): Ü/mvov mpoüvro (Thuc. 3 49): 
TrlucTaL Tf) Déóum rijs Ópyfjs kal rífjs UBpecs 
Ts Meiólov, which is preferred, he says, 
máÜovs Éveka kal àt£wsecs to the simple 


qri&cra. Üómó Meólov (Dem. 21 99): 
€véckqyev 7) 0e0s OcNeuav  vócov (Hdt. 1 
105) Why some regarded zepíópasis as 
a case of (rhetorical) mAeovaeguós and why 
Tryphon inserts j&er' a)£9joews in his 
definition is made clear by the author of 
the zepi Üovs (28 —196), more particularly 
in his characteristic glorification of the 
commonplace sentence in Xenophon zróvorv 
ó€ ToU (5v 70éws Tryeuóva voul(ere* káAM- 
cTov 0€ Tüvrcv kal moXegukdTOTOV KTT)JL0 
els Tàs Vvxàs ovykekópuo0e kré. 
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karopitews kümiopnoews Tí 'yfs "oXMQ)v kmwvreUoeus 
ÉpzvXXMov dvo kal jopov émwxeis:—àvTi TOÜ oU cwyxooeius 
kai amokpvWes: ikrivos 0 a) uerà Ta)Ta d$avels érépav 
ópav dmoQaíve. Tvíka Tekreiv dpa mpoBárov Tókov 
7pwór:—áàvri ToÜ Capos $aívera,. ixTivos Ore Kovpievera, 
Tà Tpóflara. 


Once one of the annotators discovers humour saying of Av 
693—699 7 0Xn ajcTacis ÓTL ék ToO vr Teporo0 " Eporos rà Opveá 
écri. There may be humour too in the summation of T 735—738 
by à ué8vcov — Stript of comic amplification and. of cireumlocu- 
tion yéXcTos €veka, the four lines of text are exactly rendered by 
the suinmary, * What tipplers women are !" 

It is certain that all the commentators contemplated both 
forms of PERIPHRASE, the RHETORICAL no less than the GRAM- 
MATICAL. The normal type of note is a metaphrase, introduced, 
if introduced at all, by àvri vo (very rarely by otov). Only 
now and again is the person using the phrase said to mean this 
or that— 


R472 Koxvroü epíOpouot kves :— ... Xéyeu 06 Tàs 
"Epiwvas. 
i 
áNacrpogá 
, 2 e . ^ ^ , » , 
écri  Aézic HN  ÉypHN  npoHreiceai OeuTrépaN Éyouca Táziw: 


ríNerai 9é Hroi óNÓuaToc H| npoeécecoc fH émipprüuaroc uera- 

KíÍNHcIc:—érii óNóuuaToc JéN, oioN (A 11) 
oUNekd TON XpÜcHN rrríuHc (sic) ápuTüpa 
"Arpetónc. 

TO rüp ézfüc TóN ápHTÉpa XpÓcHN. éni 9& npoeécecc, oioN (A 162) 
co ém nóÀA' éuórnca. 

áwTi ToO ég' & kai '*'leáku £u" (0 555) áwTi ToU €N '"leáku. 


y 


éni à& érippriuaroc, oioN ** ópNieec cic" (T' 2), ** Bóec óc" (A 172). 





This is one of the things of which Aristotle says—óuà TÓ 7) 

eva, €v Toís kvpíois TroLeÜ TO jJ iOwwTiKkOv Ev Tf) XéÉeu &ravra 
" : 
TÀ TOLa)TG. 

ANASTROPHE is an unsubstantial TROPE scarcely meriting 
attention except for the odd point of view from which Tóv 
Xpveqv áprTíjpa and the like were held to stand for róv àpyrfjpa 
Xpiemv etc., just as ecprjvns Urrep stood for vmép eiprjvms. 


Un 


Ó 


o 


T 
u 
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The textbook indicates that notes upon it may be introduced 
by 7ó éÉjs or by ávri ro), and therefore also they may take the 
form of a simple metaphrase giving the common order, e.g. Soph. 
Tr 708 4s &vgoxy dVmo:—i)$' 45s. Now and then the note 

5 begins with àvacTpezTéov with or without rjv Xé£iw.? 

There are naturally very few notes upon ANASTROPHE in the 
ravennas, nor are there any in which either the name itself or 
àvacTperzTéov occurs.? 

ia 
UriepBaróN 
r0 cT! Aézic uerakekiNHuÉNH nó Tác idíac Tázecc' ríNera: 3€ 
UrepBaróN éN cíóeci OucíN: Hi ràp €N Àórco i éN Aézer—éN Aéze 
AN, oioN *'xarà Tra0powN éóHOcóc" (P 542) áwri ToO KareóHOcóc' 
€N Aórc 9é, oiow (B 333) 
et L4 . . ^ b A3Ta "gp . LN c: ^ 
cc €par. 'Apreioi 9€ uér layoN—dugi à€ Nec 
I5 cuepódAéoN koNáBHcaN áücáwTcN Un ' 'AyaiGN— 
JA0eoN üáraccáucNo| AiouOeoc inno8dáuoro.? 
Oiapéper Q& Tfic áNacrpogfc óTri i £N Tà TeAeuraia roic npcóroic 
cuNámTel, TÓ Oé rà TeÀeuraía éni rà npóra áNárei.? 
In the ravennas vzep/9arov is named five times :— 
20 (1) év Xé£ei.. P1259 (o) 9 à£iots) lows (ue) Oetv (arpiv 
raüra kai dpácau jor):—é£ loov cow Tpéyew: TÓ € 
Xovróv €N OnepBarQ: xaírou ye éÉfv eimeiv "kal rabra 
Tpiv $pácau pou." 
(2) a mistaken case of é&» Aóyo.  N 1221 
25 àXNà kaXoüpat XpeNuá8mr : Tís. obrooí ; 
és T2v Évgv ce kai véav. 
——ÜnepBaróN——kaXoÜpau eis T)v € T. k. v. 
(3) év Xoyog. Ac 990— 
e N » X , »y» » / 
eS KG Xov exovca TO 7 poc co"7rov ap éXávÜaves— 
^^ ^ 5 N «x , » , , 
30 T$ àv éué kai cé vis Epes  Évvayáyov Xaov ;— 
óo7ep 0 *yeypapjiévos éxyeov  oTépavov àvOépov. 
— . . . 6 oiv NoÜ0c 8r ónepBaro0: £XávÜavés pe obros 


e e 


evei07s o)ca Gs O0 wyeypajévos "Epos. 





3? Sch. Eur. Or 1378 zóvrov àkeavós àv 93 A contamination of B 333 with H 
KTÉé :—üvacTpemTéov T]» Mé£w, rovrégcTw, | 404 in order to show that even in a text- 
óv okeavós. "This can also beused of cases — book a ypauuarukós quoted Homer from 
of TpwOlcrepov : ib. 686. memory. 


33 See P1 512: 1081: N 865: 1030. 35 8 748—838 197. 
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(4) év Xoye. Ac 1093 ópymoerpíóes Tà diXra8' 
"Apuoüíov kaXaí:—UnepBaróN écriN* 0pymoTpíes 7rápeuciw 
KaMai kai Tà díXrara ToÜ 'AppoO(ov, TovTéaTiv, Tà eis 
"Apuó0tov ckoMà dcpara. 


(5) év Aé£e. | Ec 105— 
TOUTOUV 'JÉ TOL V?) T7)V €rrtoÜcav ")uépav 
TÓNMJmua TOMUOLev TocoÜTov obveka 
jv Tes vapaXafeiv Ts T0Xeos Tà "rpáyuara kré. 


si NA e^ e. , f , e ^ 
:—TO 0€ ézHüc ÜünepBaTÓN: TovTov '*yé ToL( É€veka TocoÜTov 
TOÀJL. V7) T. €. 7. ?]v "rONS 7r. 


These notes are useful First, there is the oddity in 
annotation, quite in keeping with other oddities in this com- 
mentary, at N 1221. There is no omepfaróv at this place. 
It is the Tís ojTocí; which might have been remarked on— 
either as being 8&4 uécov or é£weÜev ToÜ Xoyov, or better, as 
being an interruption by another speaker. It has been pointed 
out already (p. 177 supra) that owing to the want of an elastic 
system of punctuation interpreters of Greek authors used to 
indicate how the words in a complicated sentence ran. They 
either gave the skeleton of the sentence or marked in some other 
way how it hung together. The terms used in such notes were 
for the most part used also in annotating HYPERBATON. This 
may have engendered the notion that wherever an ORDER was 
called for, there was also a case of HYPERBATON. School jargon 
has many absurdities not a whit better than ró j7epjgaróv obTws 
in this note to the Clouds. That to later annotators the ORDER 
could be designated v7epfaróv is evident also from (5).9 

In (3) it is doubtful how 8/' ozep/9aro? should be rendered— 
*the sense is got by hyperbaton," or *the sense consists in 
hyperbaton." Either meaning is possible in late Greek, and 
either may be confirmed by other expressions. The former is of 
a piece with vonreóv obros at R 340— &yewpe dXoryéos Xaurráóas 
€v xepal yàp jjkews rwáccoov, laky dà '"lakxe, vvkrépov TeXeríjs 
$ecdopos àcT5p:—vonréov obras: &yewe d. X. v w. T. fjkews 
yàp v. T. $. à. "The sense consists in hyperbaton" has its 


96 For jTepBaróv used just like rà é£2s ^ émí coi, Tékvov :—70 Um. oUrws: Q Tékvov 
see sch. Eur. Andr 1188 wrore aGv Aexéov — épuóv, pu. G. T. O. ^y. €. án. kará aov ' Alómv 
T0 Üvcdwvuov GeN éuóv "yévos els Tékva — Éveka Nex. cov. 
xal óóuov áudiBaMéc0ac "Epjaóvas 'Aíóav 


IO 


M 


5 


30 


35 
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analogue in éeri» oiv TÓ vómua vmepfaróv (ven Eq 814), and 
is implied in such phrases as 7Ó éf/s obTces ToÜ vojuaros (sch. 
Aesch. Cho 693), ró é£s ToU vob (sch. Eur. Andr 1219), ró é£fjs 
Tís OLavoías (sch. Eur. Hipp 5). The modern point of view 
5from which language expresses thought is that adopted in such 
turns of phrase. The older view was, that in speech men 
described or interpreted things. 
Although có é£/s Tob vo) and the like do not appear in the 
ravennas, they yet exist there in substance. Thus at Pa 644 
io the words Tó é£/s introduce not an order of the words in the 
text, but a free metaphrase. 
There are several ways of calling attention to HYPERBATON. 
The words may be written out in what is thought to be the 
normal order; or the conceived order is indicated with greater 
is or less departure from the actual words of the text. The one 
way is seen in one note to Pl 660 (661 transcript) and the 
other in another. Again ró é£/s may be used with or without 
oUros. At Pa 336 dqmcí occurs, and àvri rov at L 263. The 
neatest of all turns is that like R. 618 év» xAíuaxt O5cas :—TO 
20 €y 7rpós TO Órjcas, àvri ToÜ évÓ:jcas kXipakt. 
It is clear, however, that phraseology matters little, for 
vTepjaróv itself is constantly applied to orders of words with 
which HYPERBATON has nothing to do:— 


^ M , ^ 
Sch. ven Eq 814 0s émoígoev v5v vOMv /uÀv ueaT5v 
N ^ / 5 - , / 
25 eüpàv émLXe/M) :—. . . éoTiw oDv TO vóomua vmepfarov: 0 
^ , , e ^ 
yàp Xéyeu covoÜTOv éaTLiv* ÓcTis émwo(inoe geoT»v T7uQv, 
e , e NM /, 5 
&aL, oNókMrpov, eupav T]v 7r0Mw aTeixio Tov obcav. 


To creatures like the commentator of the Knights there is of 
course uncertainty here. He treats it as HYPERBATON. He 

go might have treated it as AMPBIGUITY. In either case he might 
have concealed his ignorance by giving an ORDER. 

To dealers in the TROPE HYPERBATON as thus misused any 
meaning can be got from any words. Thus the venetus preserves 
another example from the commentary to the Clouds—N 323 

35 BXére vvv Oevpl mwpós Tv llápvmÓ' 7n ryàp Oop& xariovcas 
jcvxy9 abrás:—UvmepBaróv: Xéyew *àp fBoíXeraw 8Xéme vüv 
jcóyes GOevpi pos T)v lldpymÜa: 0pÓÀ *àp jm xarto?cas 
a)ürás. At Aesch SceT 269 éyo ó' éw' dvópas 8E éuoi Ew 
&898ópg àvrgpéras éxÜpoic. xré there is the note—7j émi vrpós 
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TO éxÓpois: and Eur. Hec 391 üyebs 0é u' àXXà ÓÜvyarpi kré is 
illustrated by the comment—rép0ecis: àXX' bueis. One might 
surely put a paddle on one's weapon and dig in the earth to 
cover this stuff up once for all without the camp. 


1B 
nAcoNacuóc 


écri Aézic?! uépecí rici rÀeoNázouca: eióH 93é eici ToÜ neoNacuoó0 
Oo, napárcoroN kai ékTacic. riapárcoroN A4éN oUN écTI Aézic éN 
aóTA TÓ nÀeoNázoN Éyouca, oioN *'xehaimegéc aiua" (A 36): oO 
rüp éÉrkerrai TÓ NégQoc: óuoíoc kai Tó '*yeoNóc cüpuo9OcíHc " 
(II 635) napfikrat* oU. ràp érkerrai &. óOóc. ékracic 8é écmi 
Aézic ékreiNOéNH napü TÓó cÓNHeec, oioN kaÀáüci eéAuc, 9a. 


I should not wonder if Athenian ypauyaruoí used vapá- 
yerov of pleonasm with a different intention from their 
Alexandrian successors: it is such a capital name for redundancy 
consisting in some intromitted or intrusive element, a vpáyuá 
T. Tapmyuévov " eis T?v épumveíav, a morsel of meaning slipped 
in more or less unnecessarily, almost surreptitiously, by way of 
suggestion. Perhaps a trace of some such doctrine exists 
in this note to KR 470——-,4eXavokápótos Térpa:— 0i TO TÍjs 
Aéfems dofjepóv eive peXavokápóios Térpa: oU ràp &ye xap- 
(av 7 mérpa. But if this were so, confusion with the other 
sense of zapíjy0a. (see supra, p. 238 n. 71) certainly obliterated 
even in Alexandrian times? the appropriateness of the name, 
and produced the very artificial view that words like keXauvedés 
and «e)pvoóeígs, though they look like e$v60era, are in fact 
vapáyevrya. lf «e)pvooe(gs were a compound, it would be 





97 8744—3 198 M£s 7) kaÜáma£ 7) uépecl 
TwJL 7T.' el. Ó. el. T. m. Tpía, mapáyaryov, 
Ékrasis, mapamMápoua. But in the pre- 
face mapamMpepua is given as a separate 
trope after £AXeujus. — This is plainly right, 
because TapaTMjpwpa is in nature wholly 
distinct from 7apá-yoryov and Ékracis, nor 
can it be brought into line with them by a 
dodge such as the addition of 7) ka0áa£ 1j 
to the definition of 7eovacpós. 

95 Dem. 22 4 otros ümAoÜv p&v ov06 
Olkatov ob0€v à» elretv Exo, é£amarüv 
Uus Te.págerat mTNáTTOV kal ma pá^yov T pós 
ÉkacTO TOÜTGYV KakoUpryovs Aóryovs. 

99? Galen 18 (1) 411 ox &ert e óvOerov 


Üvoua TO cTevvypoxmple- £k Te ToU Üypoü 
Kal ToU cTevoÜ kal Tfjs xopas "ye-yovós, ds 
Tues voui(ovcw, àXXN' dmó ToU eTevvypóv, 
Órep ovO0' abrÓ TAÀéov c"«uaíveu ToU aT€vo0, 
KüT TüGpa^ycm^yüv TO "yeyevquévgs are- 
vvyp[oxcp]ías, umóév T Xéov 05Xoíc1s Tíjs 
eTevórqros. id. 17 (1) 896 ài kal Tz» B 
cvXAaBa"v ToU cTevvypQcat ViNoUvras, ob 
OacÓvovras, áva'-yveoTéov écTiv' o) -*yàp 
Éykevrac TO lypüy év rfj Mé£en, kaÜámep 
&v Tis ol50c(y. In both places Galen 
quotes Simonides as using eTevvypós ex- 
actly like erevós. For him erevvypós was 
merely a doublet of erevós, karà Tapa- 


yoryüv Twa. 


I5 
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annotated in some such way as this—evvÜérws eimev: &vewt 
(éykewrat) yàp év v5 Xéfev vó e)p) kai 7j 000e; whereas as 
vapáryoryov it might be annotated so—-ovóév srAéov OmXot Tíjs 
eüpeins* o? yap vea iw (Eykevrat) ?) 0008. 

5 No doubt there are Greek words which look like compounds, 
and indeed may have been compounds at the first, which may 
be classed as vaparyeryá without offence; but this is hardly 
the case with those in which scholiasts mark this form of 
PLEONASM. At Eur. Or 821 attempts are made to explain 

10 ueX&vóerov as an epithet of £í$os, but in default the alternative 
is suggested that ró 9e0éc0aí o)k éykevrau: at Aesch. Se T 43 
an annotator thinks it excellent as applied to £í$os, but cannot 
endure it with edáxog— T0 juXáv6erov O6 kaXds àv émi Éí$ovs 
pn0cín, évi 86 cákovs napéAke Tó 8erov, ó« émi To) keXawvedés 

15 TÓ véos. 

It is now clear why in notes upon OvopaToTotua kaTà 
cvvOeoiv care is taken to aecount for every element in a word 
so annotated. If every constituent part does not bear a 
substantive sense in relation to its context, the word must to 

20 that extent be classed under zXeovacgós. 

In the doctrine of zXeovacós was entangled from the time of 
Aristarchus, and probably from times far earlier, the notion that 
poets had recourse to it in order to make out their lines. Though 
Aristotle!!! does not say so in so many words, he yet seems to 

25 imply all that is expressed in a Byzantine textbook—W 8 771 
—(p. 9 
€veka $pátovra,, à O6 éujáceos: kal uérpoev uév rà Toia)Ta, 
olov Aiveíao, llpuáuoto, XeXóyyaciuv, kai Tüv 0 Xéyerau karà 


220 TOv O6 Xeyouévev mXeovacuóv à pév pérpov 


caparyery5v' éuoáceos 96 om«uavrikà à Towbra (M 419) 
30 eyuooáyo, guy ÓGes év olpesu OapOdm-Tovat. 
&Tré. These late textbooks were after all based upon a persistent 


interpretative tradition, and represent the substance of teaching 
long anterior to the age in which they took their present form. 





10 See Lehrs De Aristarchi Stud Hom — ró  móXews -óNMgos kal 70  IlqAetoov 
pp. 308 ff. IIgAiáóew, &$mpmuévov 8€ olov rÓ kpt kal 


—1457b35 émekrera- | TÓ OQ kai 


1l m«epi TovpT. 21 
pévov 6' écriv 7) à$mpmuévov TÓ uev éàv 
ówvTevri p.akporépq kexpnuévov 7) ToU olkelov 
7) svXaBr eu BeBNnuév, TO Ó' éàv àónpn- 


pévov TL 7 aDTOD, émekrerauévov uev otov 


** na. ^ylvera« áuorépeov. Oy." 
é£qANayuévov Oé écTw Ürav ToU óvoua(o- 
Lévov TÓ uév karaAe(mry, TrÓ 0€ Towj olov 
TÓ ''Oe&vrepóv karà uajóv"  ávri ToU 


Oe£v. 
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The passage, therefore, which I have just cited, in so far as it 

lays stress upon Aeovacuós as employed éuóáceos Évexa, 

confirms to some degree the view that the species vapámyeryov 

was at the first so named because thereby an element of 

suggestiveness was insinuated into the expression of the thought. s 
For éu$acius, as will appear ere long, 0/ $ovoías avfávew TO 

ÓnXobpevov. 

Of a note on zXeovacuós kaTà Tapayeryjv as explained by 
the textbook there may be a relic at R 1331——xeAauvo$arjs :— 
àvTi uéXauva. IO 

Most of the notes on the other and commoner species lay 
stress on the éuóácews évexca, namely, on the comic intention of 
ÉkTGGLS :— 

N 294 rerpeuatívoe : — vpéuo' «naparcorcc' ézír5óes 
06 éférewe T)v Xéfw Teparevópevos ven»: 868 vmmrtos 15 
yáp écT:——v5mios *yáp éorw énekreéíNa 8à T0 Óvoua 
6 Cokpáruc iva karamMj£n rüv veorepov: | Av 3 mTXavir- 
TOLEV :— TXavopeÜa' kopikOs O6 ékrérara: Eq 32 
Bperérras:—éN napoÀxk& naízc ven: cp. R 1314 RÀ 
énékTacic T0 eíeueterMia aere karà piat ijs ueXorrouas, ? 2o 


so that the motive for framing them may not have been to point 
to the TROPE. 

The trifle N 1482 6,ox«á0c :—0O.oxvo may belong here. Cp. 
sch. Soph. OC 1178 eixá0ew :—naparcórec àvri ToÜ eie: 
sch. Aesch. Pers 574 8akvátov :—naparcórcc àvri roD Oákvov. 25 

It should be noted that Tryphon's distinction between 
Tapámaxyov and éxracis is not accepted by the commentators. 
That they should use zapéA«ew and vapoX«: of both species is 
of course natural.?? 


— 


Ir 

5 E 
€AAenpíc 3o 
écri Àézic oU xarà Tó nÀRüpec ézeNHNeruÉNH' ríNerai 8& kar 
dpyMN, Karü J&écoN, Karü TéÀoc, oioN dgaípecic, curkomH, xai 
ánokor—kar àpyHN uuéN, oioN AcíBeiN eiíBei: karà uécoN, 
oioN A1oNcóNUXac ixóNuyac' karü Oé TÓ TÉéÀoc, oioN 8a 86. 





!* [ do not understand P1156 r(0a(:— ^ 374 rerpeyaivew :—Tpéuew:  karà ávaói- 
cóvóecpuos épwrzuarwós* 0u& Ti» Ékracuw mAaciacpuóv: T 48 BougaXoBouBá£ :— 
0u&. 0.$O D y-yov ^j pád era. ávaóumAaciá(ec Ti» Mé&w. 

!3 Another terminology occurs at N 1€4 8$ 745—3 198. 
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This TROPE is the converse of the last. As under that fall 
Aristotle's éererauéva and é£gXXayuéva óvóuaTra, so under this 
fall his à$npnuéva. In comedies there cannot be many examples 
of it, but the commentators perhaps discover some where they 

5 should not :— 


Pl657 éXoünev:—ámó ToÜ Xoíc xai Karü curkonnw 

àT0 TOÜ ÉXoboyev: Av 149 Aérpeov:—kae' OgaípeciN 

ToD i TÓ Aémpeiov eimev kré: 193 QOuadprnsere :— Óia- 
$op5cere, Ouwméuyere (cp. BA 244 11): Pa *63T 

10 Ouepois :—Ouepávows (cp. Herodian ii. 385 17 ff): L 


1252 eüceXov :—ró nÀfpec, OeoetkeXo.. 


Some of these may be notes on zrá£5, and not on this TROPE. 
There is perhaps another example in Av (526) opw6evry5s :— 
opri0o0npevr5s. That would be an easy ellipse compared with 

15 some, e.g.— 


BA 337 aáwyüjs:—Tobro àm0 cvuvÜérov karaXe(merat 
^ , M »* / 5 M. «» N N 
ToU «cUay5s 9?) Tavayy5s  EywmeóokMüs C" à0pet ev "yàp 
&vakTos évavríov àryéa kÜkXov": sch. Eur. Hec 323 
cpec(jóra. céÜev:—TÓ X mpós T?v cwykom)' pead- 
/, N » , ^ ^ Lol /, , 
20 Bórepa, vàp é&0ev evmeiv: 361 voXXOv kácuwv :—oceanpgeto- 
Ta, ÓTL T?v ÜxXeiav &ácuiv eimev, ei p?) dmokom: éoTL TOÜ 
Ka. vyviymv. 
i) 
, , 
napanAnrpouud 


écri Aézic ék nrpiccoü. napalauBaNouéNH, oioN (B 827) 
E Tláwaapoc & xai rózoN "AnóAAcoN aÜràc &Gcokew 
ó rüàp kai cóNOecuoc éNeáOe nÀeoNázer kai (B 493) 

ápyoUc dÜ NHÓGN épéc) wfác re nponácac: 


nÀeoNdzei Hi npó.!0 


If I am right in thinking that Tryphon intended this to be a 
goSubstantive TROPE distinct from the narrow * grammatical " 
TAeovacj.0s, it certainly makes a capital border TROPE. It is 
unlikely, however, that the wider sense of zapaA5popua as used 
by the rhetors came within his purview. In any case I shall be 
guided for the present by the character of the instances which 





15 8 744—839 198. 
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the textbook furnishes. First, as to prepositions employed éx 
Trep.c oU :— 

Pl 355 (ró T' a) 8e0ow«évat) 7pós ávOpüós (ov06v ivyiés 

écT «eipyacpévov):—T0 7rpós ápróN: ib. nepicch 7j 70s: 


461 écrropi£ouev :—nepicch 7j, rpo8ecs : R 312 xaryj- 
Kovcas:— nepicchH 7) xará: 994 apaXnpóv :—— oU0eN 
nÀéoN T0) Xgpàv: 928 émw acmíóev émóvras:—— émi 


- Av 494 jrémLivov:—nepirreóeD 7j 


V 1120 có féuBpax) árTw? cvv1jÜeua. «o08éN 
nÀéoN 8HÀoÜca ;j T0 pax), cs TO éudjayev TO dayev 
xai vap Epvwrióg T0 évÓvorvxücau T0 OÓvoTvXx/jca. ven». 


, , wv 
àcTiO0-v OvTGaS: 


age 
vo: 


Secondly, as to other little words that may justly be regarded 
as analogous to «aí in the definer's example :— 
N 178 (xáuNras 0feXickov eira Guafyrqv Xaov) :— 
T0 eira neprrTóN: 784 óOrw) Tí(;:—dvri ToÜ Ouà Tí; TO 
86 Or. neprrrón: 1057 (àv évoíe. róv Néovop  ayopmrzv) 





&v:—T0 àv nepiccóN, àT7TLKÓS: R 203 0 xára àvri 
TOU kaí: 4234 566v unakpàv áméXÜms :—T0 Ocv napéhka: 

Av 150 (see text):— . . . nÀeoNáze 96 70 Os (or 
0c): 1514 smvík rr  àmoXero;:— o)k drTLKÜV TO 


yy i-o s , m e ES ^ / ^ " Z 
TqviK üTT üTOGXero' éco TL 6€ vrl ToU mÓTe Üjjra ; napéAka 
b! » ^ ^ N à! 
yàp TO àTrr& vÜv: Aáórec *yàp xeiraw ovre wyàp TÓ Twàdà 
/ » ^ e »09* ^ / e /, 
c"uaiíve. ovre «ro Ald» áriva: o)06€v «yàp To)rev dppotei 


^ , : P , , , : b N 
TO 7)V(kQ : Ac 815 eov59couaí cov:—T0 coi nap- 
éAxerar. 


Having gone thus far I must go farther :— 


N 488 auéXev kaXós:— napéMke 70 àguéXei: 509 


Tí kvTTáLeis Cav :— àTTwÓOs nepmrreóei 70 &yov: 1111 
üpéXeu KopLet :— T0 àpéXeu napéAke : R 512 Xmpeis 
Éyav :—nepirTÓN 70  Cxov: T 852 xowÜXXeis Éxov : 
—T0 Éxyov napélke ar7uw«o  €0e: Ec 853 éÉ£orqk 
Éyov:—— napéAkerai 70 Cov' árTiküv ryàp TO TowoUTOv: 
1151 é&&arpíBew Éyev:— 70 £yev napéAkerar áàrTikóv 


b - 
yàp TO ToLoDTOV. 


It has seemed well to quote all the instances in full, because 
in no other way could the bounds be beaten for * grammatical " 





106 Cp. 1227 7à 0&6 ümompice €v loo TÓÀ 17 Perhaps also 780 émekrómoe :—àávri 
vea. (ie. TQ plc). TOU ékrÜT 0€: butthis may be synecdoche. 


M 


t3 


unt 


o2 


o3 
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TapaTMjpepa. Besides, they supply compact proof of the 
diversity * in the commeniaries, always everywhere remarkable, 
but not always to be brought out except by too great a sacrifice 
in space. 

5 It will be observed that for some of these notes the annota- 
tors intention is not simple. He remarks on Attie usage as 
much as on the TROPE, and there are notes too in which the 
Attie use (wpíjcus) or habit (&0os) is primarily dwelt upon, as at 
Pl 250 -cóv víóv Tóv jóvov:—— árrióN Tó nÀeoNázeN Toi; 

10 GpÜpois : or entirely as at Pa 858 và vüv rá8e:—áàrrwKoi oÜTcoc 
€Aeyov àvri TOÜ vv. 

Here concludes the first group of TROPES, tricks played by 
the poets with the common speech, or devices used by the inter- 
preters of the poets in pursuing their task. 





38 There are no comments on zapa-  apéAkerav in Àc Ec. The spelling mepuro- 
mMjpwju, (or on zAeovacuós) in Pa or L. appears in Pl, whereas in N and R both 
In N R Av T mapéAkec is preferred, but ^ cepuco- and mepvr7- are found. 


CHAPTER III 
OTHER TROPES NOTED BY THE INTERPRETERS 


THE scholia bear out the statement that the fourteen TROPES just 
considered are those with which wypajarue was chiefly busied. 
Notes upon these bulk largely in the corpus, and even of TROPES 
like &XXeujris. and. 7Xeovacpós, which were really in place only 
in poetry of a very different kind, the interpreters of comedy s 
contrive to descry in comedy a certain number of examples. 
Henceforward the direct value of the treatise, which I have 
hitherto followed and shall still follow, diminishes greatly, but 
indirectly it has still much to tell of the habits of commentators. 
One of its best articles, an admirable treatment of ópoíceous, is 1o 
almost useless for comedy. This is true also of the sections 
dealing with ei/kacuós or caricature and with the species of 
eipeveía; for in comedy these, like ópoíeeis, are often most 
naturally annotated as part of the fun. Certain of the other 
TROPES, in the sense at least in which they are defined by :5 
Tryphon, are remarked upon by the scholiasts hardly or at all. 
Only one of all that are enumerated in the second chapter of 
the textbook has given rise to any great body of notes; and 
that it should have done so, and nevertheless have been denied 
a place by the side of the fourteen, is positive evidence on the 2o 
one hand for the justness of the view of language taken by the 
early interpreters of the poets, and on the other for the per- 
sistence of tradition. For àu$ufgoXía as unintended ambiguity 
is of course no TROPE at all. It can only have forced itself into 
this position by virtue of the frequency with which it was; 
annotated, and at a date when TROPE might be used very loosely. 
So numerous indeed are the notes which derive from àud$:i8oAía 
that they must be reserved for separate treatment. They exceed 
261 
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even those on SYNECDOCHE itself, and prove pretty conelusively 
that the principal aim of a scholiast was to habituate boys to 
make sure of the precise meaning of every word and every clause. 

There is a notable characteristic of many of the TROPES in 


;this chapter of the textbook. 


They are as it were TROPES 


superinduced upon one or other of the fourteen TROPES dis- 


cussed already. 


They are another way of regarding certain 


features of language and they involve a different grouping of these 


features. 


It is enough to point this out here. 


The thing will 


make itself clear, as the TROPES are taken one by one. 
There are some indieations that the second part of the 
treatise has suffered more in transmission than has the first;! 


but this is of no great consequence. 


I shall still follow it in 


the main, wholly omitting one or two articles? and removing 


others to a detached note. 


ónriepBoA 


écri gQpácic Onepaípouca ThN dÀÉÁeciaN aüzHcecoc fH Aicócecoc 
, - , , , .- 
XÓpiN: «d» aüzHcecoc AéN, oioN (N 837) 


1 An article on àvrovouacía concludes 
with the note—évio. 0€ Tz» ÉXNeuw kal 
Ti] üàvTrovouacíav imorárrovo. Tfj cwvek- 
0ox5. f this note is part of the original 
treatise, then &ANetyus 7) év Aóyyg must have 
been treated before àvrovouacía. | Now 
immediately before is a short section cepi 
LMerarvmQGecs, which is out of keeping 
with every other article in this division. 
Indeed uerarTmwcis has already been dealt 
with inasmuch as it is involved in the 
definition of órvouaromoia. lt may be 
that somebody finding éAXeuy4s mentioned 
for the second time, nor observing that it 
was a different £AXeuus, did not copy out 
this section, but either left a space after- 
wards wrongly filled in, or himself sub- 
stituted for the article zepl éAXelyews one 
on 7epi uerarvmQOGecs brought from else- 
where. But if £&ANeuus 7 év Aóyg was 
once one of the tropes enumerated here, 
then mAeovacuós 0 €v Nóyco may have been 
another. There is now no article upon 
X^evacuós, but that there once was one 
may be inferred perhaps from the final 
words of the section zepi eipmveías. "The 
third subdivision of oójuoíccts is misplaced, 
so that it follows not only its own con- 
clusion but a passage on xapakrípes pmro- 
p.koc which has no business in a treatise on 
tropes at all, and can be traced to its 


actual source, having been brought from 
there by somebody who read carelessly the 
next article, epi xapakrmpusuoU. Perhaps 
here also a space had been left, which was 
first filled in wrongly with the passage on 
xepakr?pes puropikot, then rightly with 
the missing paragraphs on zapafoMj. 

? Namely  apacstuómmous, | oNNqyus, 
TapékGacis, perarUTO0is, and the species 
of eipoveía. | aóNNqyus and. rapaces 
are interpretative dodges for saving the 
credit of the poets. cóXXqwy«s is called a 
trope sch. Soph. OC 681: Eur. Heec 421: 
Or 817. See the sch. to Homer I 5 and 
T 47. "The Homer scholia give the same 
terminology as Tryphon. Cp. W 8 604— 
Sp 3 100. With Tryphon's account of 
mapagu0:s cp. the scholia on 17 and 
E231. Thephrase xarà r0 cójevov (see 
supra 109 n. 11) is also used of zapactó- 
T72c:$ (Oxyrh Pap zm. 71). "To Eustath. 
37 8 karà TÓ cvm pevov is à axfjua. Aóryov : 
cp. 154 20: 174 20. He mentions zapa- 
cuT2c:s at 112 12, but there he gabbles 
more horribly than usual. Clem. Alex. 
crpou. 4 16 104 — 220 fin. uses karà 
vmapacumsw of commonplace ellipse ; 
and in 7porp. 1 9 78—54 he uses xarà TÓ 
Tapas ojevorv, and in erpey. 514 111 — 
257 kar& TÓ cwwmróuevov of the thought 
underlying a passage. 
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MyHM O' dugorépcoN iker aieépa kai Aióc aürác: 
xaí (K 437, of horses) 
Aeukórepoi yióNoc, eeíeiN 9' áNÉuoIcIN Óuoío!: 


xaí (^ 277, of a cloud) 
AAáNTepoN rüTe nícca: 

xaí (I 388) 

KoUpHN O' oU rauéc 'ArauéuNoNoc 'Arpeioao, 

oÀ8' ei ypuceíu 'Agpoàíru KáAAoc épízoi: kré. 
«B» uicócecoc 8é, oloN AígiAóc gHcIN éni aicypüc ruNaiKóc: 

MN «oU0'» ó narhp égíAHceN oUOenconore, 

rndp' Hic TÓN dpToN A KÜCcN oU Aaufáwe, 

AiélaiNa O' oUTcoc cócTe Kai rioi€iN cKóToc.? 

As a technical term epfoX5 occurs in the ravennas six 

times :— 


Pl 239 (w&v Tis TpocéA0m) wpmoTós (AvOporos $íXos 
kTé):— iva. rjv OnepBoAuN Tís duXapyvpías omuávg, 
cpokekpuuévgs kai TOv w«pmoTOv díXev: 600 o) wàp 
veíceus oU0 jv reío5s:— éN ÜOnepBoÀa Aéye, Ori kàv 
Telons, oUx éEfew Tjuás N 556 jv rà 
kijros TjaÜLev :—(laocws O6 Aéyeu óvL abTT)V 
TÓ KkÍjros 1]oÓLev : 
aí *rf$or O5Xovór. ónepBoNikGc GOé eimev: órav ràp kai 
(ga, ai Nrijoor vyévevrat, ürroXverat 0 karqyyopoüjuevos : 

Av 1074 Zw» ve rÓv rvpávvev Tís Twa TÓV TeÜvmkóTov 
aTroKTéLv :—. 


sre.Üouévovs : 

^ 2 e ^ 
vüv €N UnepBoAR 
R 685 ávoXetrat, kàv (aac vyévovrau :— 


Lj e ^ N A , 5, 
€N ünepBoAü xai rovs TeÜvagkóTas drro- 
kreívew kré : 1189 (mróXeuos) atperat (TróXepos o9 aros) :— 


Qiü ThN ÜnrpBoAÁN, avri TOU Ééye(perau, pereopiterau. 


The first of these instances is of a kind not uncommon in 
commentaries with a rhetorical bias, and will be treated of later. 
It is plainly no TRoPE. The remaining instances show clearly 
the sort of note to be looked for when the text contains ordinary 
HYPERBOLE; and though it is here hazardous to determine an 
annotators motive, when he does not declare it, the scholia 
catalogued below * are probably notes on HYPERBOLE. 





3 8 746—3 198. 

5 N 459 obpavounkés :—p£^yua Tov : R. 108 
meiv 1) ualvouat :— TovréaTw, Um epBaA- 
AóvTOcs uot üpéakev: 745 émomreíew Ookà 
:—Óórav, mei, AXá0pa karapácwua. TÓ 


DeorórQ AtLav olüTcs jj0opat cs Ookelv 
pug T pua, émoTTEÜeLV, xaí, éoprá(ew . . 
€v olo Tpóm Q Myopie», oUx olov 1j0op.at à 
bTep)boua.: 153 TAew 1) "xpualvopa. : — 
. . ToUro otv $msw Óór. dj0ouat Gravel 


IO 


20 


25 
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All tends to show that the treatment of this trope by the 


schoolmasters was perfunctory. 


There is actually a parody of 


one of the stock examples of it at Av 1715 (és /840os xvkXov), 
but excepting one metaphrast none remarks on it. 


» , 
€u.gacíc 


écri Aézic à órnioNoíac aüzáNouca ró OHÀoUuuNoN, oioN (A 523) 


auTüp ÓT eic ínrnoN kareBaíNoueN: 


€éN rüp TG kareBaíNoueN OHÀoüTai TÓ uéreooc ToO Ínnou: xai 


náXiN (0 515) 


innóeeN éKkyÓueNor: 


THN ràp depóaN ópuuiN ToÜÓ nÀreouc Oià uuc écKuudaNe Aézecoc.? 


By describing &ugacic as Aézic no less than by his examples 


Tryphon shows that he means to confine to single expressicns a 


term which in rhetoric covers a spacious field. 


In this he agrees 


15 with Plutarch, who cites another fine example (II 333) :— 


nüN 9' oreoepudNeH zípoc atur. 


It is perhaps impossible to recover all that é&u$acus connoted 
for those who first applied it to language, but it is at least 


possible that the term was borrowed from opties. 


What 


20the eye appears to see actually as a substantive thing (xaf' 


[3 / - "7 
vTOcTAaciV) lb may not so see. 


A comet or a shooting-star it 


sees actually, but a rainbow it sees only «ar' &udacuv, so far, 
that is, as it shows, or is seen, in a reflecting medium. The 
same eye at the same time sees xa0' i7ócTaciw the mass of 
?5light diffused and untransformed, and sees xar éu$acw the 
morsel of it that has become a rainbow. 





&TocTepuarigaov : 781 obpá&viov ücov—àvri 
TOU TONó : Av 428 üoarov cs dpóvuuos :— 
(1) os doarov, $t, kal, uévyu Tov $povàv 
épet TraUra. 7) (2) áàvrl ToÜ jeyáXuws: 
ib. &XNes* 7ávv $póvuuos: 1413 Tovri TO 
kakóv oU $aUXor é£eypiryopev :—ávri ToU oU 
$avAOs kakóv : 1706 uel(o Nóyov :—à um0€ 
Aéyos loxóev $pácac: 1715 (0mu3) &vovó- 
pMacTos:;—ávrl ToU TONMj, kal, Nóyq o) 
Ovvauévm óvouacO5vav: | Ac 348 dvOpakes 
Ilaprváccto. :—ádvTi ToÜ ueyáNou kré: 858 
TAetv 7) Tp.ákov0" Tjuépas ToU uovós ékácaTov: 
—üvri ToU À Tjuépas* o *yàp uiv év X z)uépaus 
TNqpoUra.: V 1492 (ckéNos) obpáviov :— 
iynNjv (opáv) : ib. eis Üyos. 


5 8 746—3 199. 

8 26 kal "yàp év rorq Tapéxet uelgova 
Evvouav Qs BaTTicÜÉvros olrw ToU Ei$ovs 
doTe ÜepuavOSvau, cp. sch. II 333 Toro 
0' éu$alive T»  á0póav — aigoppaeylav* 
àXXaxo0 0€ (E 75), **yvxpóv 0' &Xe xaAkóv 
ó000ciw." — Sch. T 476 óauovios 70 (8á00s 
Tfs TMwyiüs O0ià Tjs Mé£ews (Ume8epudv6m) 
mapéOe£ev : sch. E 75 ó£éws 0e 0v àvaluev 
ócTéwv Ouóvros ToU ciÓcpov yvxpürv abTóv 
óvouá(ev: sch. Aesch. Eum 42 veocTaóes 
£l$os:—étjjarukOs  ToÜro vewori aUÓOev- 
Tukóra Taplorgsw: Soph. Aj 794: Tr 
847 : Eur. Or 115: 322: Ph 118. 

7 Ps.-Aristot. 395 a 29. 
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How eould the Greeks help transferring this to language? 
The bulk of what a poet sang his hearers heard xa6' vrró- 
cTaciv, but a word here and there was heard kar &udacuw, en- 
riched and intensified. The poet determined that the hearer's 
position should be such that he must hear kar cpQacw, and 5 
the transforming medium was the hearers own mind. Hence 
the inevitableness of àv dovoías? in definition of éu$acs. 
* By. suggestion, Tryphon says, *it enlarges the meaning," and 
* By suggestion, says Plutarch, *it produces intension of the 
meaning" (8v Uvzovoías émíraeiw To) Xeyouévov TapiaTmQau). 1 
The kará in kareBaívopev is the merest hint, but in the hearer's 
mind it sets up a process which transforms xaTejjaivouev into 
an opulent picture. 

How this mental process was analysed by rhetoricians in 
manifold ways will be shown later. For the present éu$acis 
is à TROPE, not à FIGURE. As the second example in the text- 
book proves, éuóacis may be a TROPE twice over. 
is a metaphor first and &u$ac:s afterwards. 

There is still something to notice. "In xarefaívouev the 
size of the horse is expressed ": and again, of í(zó0ev éxxup«evoi, 
* by one word he has expressed the pell-mell rush of the body 
of men." The turn of phrase does not contradict what I believe 
to be the original meaning of éu$ac:. Plutarch is not so 
careful. He does say of mwáv 0' i-eÜepuávOs ré, * Herein. he 
proffers a larger conception, as though the sword was plunged so 
deep as to be made warm"; but he says also—ér» To xare- 
Baívouev TÓ uéyeÜos ToU (70v émqaíNe. — As the original sense 
of Éuóaceis was obscured, nothing could prevent this way of 
annotating instances of £uóacis, or could keep éudaricós from 
changing to épd$avrwós. I may say, therefore, that &udacis, 
the TROPE, is mentioned by name in these adscripts from the 
ravennas :— 


Lal 


For éxxyipevot 


o2 


N 1214 er dvbpa. TÓV ajTOÜ TL xp?) 7rpoiévat ;: 
€ugarikü 06 Aéfei éxp'jsaro, ovre O100vat Qwjcas (6 yàp 
OÓpóv TL Aa[jov  oióev TáYya TO 6.00v7L xápuw) oUTE 


2] 





5 Cp. the phrase ióvoiav &xew at Pa 
241 (though the note perhaps refers to 240 
also)]— . . . raÜra, óé $ge« 0cacápevos Tóv 
IlóNeuov uei (ova 75v vTóvouav £xovrTa 
Tí/s Telpas Ts Oià T 7s Üyecs. The 


sight of War with all his appurtenances is 
bad enough and his look is awe- inspiring ; ; 
but he suggests more. There is an air or 
atmosphere of horror about him, and of 
misery. 


: 


o 


Un 
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xpija. eUmáwv (0 yàp Gaveícas ém' oxeXeía O(8mai cuwL), 
&XX' ebpev Óvoua TO "rpoiévat, uóvov ovxi T?v Objvapav ToU 
purTeiv kai oopmrtew exor : Av 131 vXovÜvyteuav :— 
&uu£e rà B... éx rovrov ÉugacN eiOauuovías éuqaíNcN 
5 (superinduced upon onomatopoeia): 1081 és màs jpívas 
éyxeb Tà "rTepá :—. €ugaNTIKOÓN O6 zDvjÜovs TO éyyei 
(superinduced upon metaphor): Pa 470 (ÉX«o) ká£ap- 
TÓuaL (kàmeymim To) :—tMuqaciN. zroXNjv &xovaiv oí Xóryot 
a)TOÜ €ugaíNoNTec Tv o7rovó5v T5v epi ToÜ ÉXkewv Orrov 
IO ye kai cvvaprüoÜaí dau TO Épyeo àvri ToU cvwrerápÜat 
(superinduced on metaphor): ep. ven Eq 281 éeópapuev 
és TÓ TpvTavetov :—. €ugaNriKü 98 Aéfei kéypryrau, iva 
Oe(£y a)róv éumemmónkóra Buaies xai àvawcx)vres TÍ) 
voNwrela : 626 éxaci8povr àvapparyvüs émm :—. . . éyerau 
n5 06 kai TobTo TO píjua (which ?) éugácecoc uettovos. 

It is manifest that to men who wrote such comments &u$aous 
and éud$arikós confounded with notions derived from éudaívew 
*to express," and éudavrixós " expressive " meant little, if any, 
more than *emphasis" and *emphatie," though here and there 

20 some of the original sense may survive. [n a note I give other 
adscripts which probably are comments upon this TROPE. 

As was to be expected, the catalogue shows that sometimes 
at least the dramatie speaker speaks kaT' &ud$aciv, as sometimes 
also he speaks vrep/8oNukàs, év vrep8oXj. 


3 
. , , 

25 éNépreiá 

écri Qppácic ün' óyiN drouca TÓó NooUuNON, oioN (x 120) 

"2 » » . , L) M , 
A4Upíoi, oUK aNOpecciN éoikórec dÀAà ríraciw. 

€yoNTai 8€ Tfic éNepreíac kai ai ToO 'Ouipou napafoAaí.' 

Eq 4 eia )ppqaerv :— 


3 Pl 69 áva6eís:—dos émi dyóxov rÓ ^ metaph.orallegory): 


ávaüeís: lll dáma£ámavres:— o), dmol,  ecicemüómacv, os Big kal àvau0Qs abroÜ Tjj 
Tüvres àXN. óuo00 Távres T0 *yàp üma£ éml — moNre(a TpoaeM0óvros : L 145 (à 
émvTáceos  ANauBáverau.: | 204  elo00s: — —— duNTáT$ cU kal jóvg TobTcv) ^yvwvij:— 
Aá0pa UmeweNÜGv' ToÜro "yàp TÓ eic0Us ^ Ovvauévm u«xavip epetv: 524 obk Ecrw 
cquaivev: 670 éQepmrósatu:—. .. €ék Tobrov — ávijp év T$ xópg :—oUk &orw àvhp €v Tfj 


Tij» ijcvxov kNomü» TT» éÉTl TÀ]» XxÜÓTpav 
0qNot (by metaphor): 819 fov6vret :— 
karaxpnaTukGs etporac 7) BovOvala, 09XoÜca. 
TÓv T€ Ü-ykov ToU je*yéOovs kal TO €vreMés Tíjs 
0vcías (by catachresis) : N 1125 rotab- 
TO4S a evOÓvaus auoojev :—obKk ükÜpcs TÓ 
Tüwjconev* émeiüv "yàp dvOovvrev TOv 
kaprQv $7) xu» "yévmra. «. .» (by 


&rTukf) Nóvyov d&os: Ac 77 üvópas vOv 
dvrl ToU ávüpelovs kal *yevváóas : 429 oUk 
eimev. ** alrüv " àANà ''rpocaurQv "* oro 
yàp Aéyera 4... 5: V 1124 908 ó 
Bopéas ó uévyas émrearpareócaro :—kaNós TÓ 
éreorpareiaaro' T0XUs ^yàp €AÜGv karéOvaev 
a)TOv rà cKáQ" (by metaphor). 
1 8 747 —3 199. 
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There are two terms differing only by one letter—évépyeua 
and évápyeia, and both are defined in the same way. The 
single example of évépyewa provided by the textbook is but a 
poor illustration of it, but the passage from which it comes is 
not a bad instance of évápyye.a — 

oí p' àmó Terpáov àvópaxÜéeu xeppa8ouw 
BáXXov: à$ap 96 xaxós kovaflos xarà vías Ópcopei 
ávOpüv T óXXvuévev vgàv O' dya dyvvueváov: 
Ux00s O' &s ceípovres àrepméa Oaira dépovro. 


On the other hand, if the reference is to the whole passage, 
then ópácis must be given a sense which it does not bear 


elsewhere in Tryphon's definitions, and further it represents 
something which can in no proper manner be catalogued as a 
TROPE, or be held to belong to ypapupuarue at all Even in 
puTopuc)j, its legitimate place, it is not accounted a FIGURE. 

There is, however, one way of using évépyeus in which it is 
equivalent to Aéfus or dpdows évépyeiav onuaívovca ; nor is 
there any reason why a compendious case even of évápyeia— 
Aéfis 7) bpácis évapyós Tv c"uaívovca—should not be spoken 
of as évápryeua. 

It is Aristotle who for a passing purpose, first employs 
évépyyeua like a shorthand symbol for Aé£is évépyyetav ompatvovca;!! 
and if he had been content with superficial views, he might 
have used évápryeua stenographically for Xé£is évapyyós 7«( ce"uai- 
vovca. Indeed, évépyyeua is for Aristotle what évápryeua is for his 
less prying successors — They were satisfied to observe the 
result; he explained the causes. What they could see they 
also named as they saw it. When language was so used ócre 
T2v àko5v OÓYyvuv Toti, Oo Te UT OwNuv dew TO vootpevov, they 
chattered of érvápyeia. When Aristotle observed that a man 
produced this effect by what he said, he asked himself— 7: 
vroLo00vTL ToÜUTO f"yiyvera. ; and arrived at the answer that he 
achieved it by the use of words which represent things as alive, 
at work, in movement——óca évepyobvra c"«uaíve. ^ For him, 
accordingly, the telling name is évépyew. ^ The words heard, 


H qepl pqr. lll b 24 ff. Cp. Demetr. ^ Aristotle, at least in part. On the other 
mepl épu. 81 dápíerm ó& Ookei uera$opà ^ hand, it is évápyyea merely which he marks 
TQ 'ApwroréNeL 7) karà évépyeuav kaNov- — in the Homeric zapafoXaí, not évép'yeua 
pévm kré. with Aristotle, 1412 a 6. 

1? Demetr. 7epi épu. 81 does understand 





IO 


I5 


20 


10 expression is annotated as évapyjs;! 
are just like others which are annotated as éuóa(v)rwat. 


I5 


20 
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representing things évepyoüvra, things xwovpeva xai Cóvra, 
seem to partake in this évépryeia, this life and movement, and 
may themselves at a pinch be termed évépryeuas. 

But this is perhaps beyond the ken of the praters about 
5 TROPES, and if évépyeia is the term which the compiler of this 
handbook wrote down, it is in him no doubt a mere echo of 


Aristotle's precise articulation, and stands for évápwyeua.? 
does this whole article matter greatly for the scholia. 


Nor 
There 


are some adscriptis in the venetus in which this or that 


* and these expressions 


The 


conclusion is that more particularly in the later commentators both 
épuoa(v)rucóv and évapyés are used in the same loose way as 
* emphatie " and * vivid" are used by a modern 


when he sifts, 


Through coarsest boulter others' gifts. 


. , , 
éenaNdAnuyíc 


^ 


écri Qic H 
(« 22) 


Kai noÀAAákic énaÀAAKAcc TiecuéNH qpácic:—Oic JuéN 


4ÀX 6 u&N Aieíonac uerekíaoe THÀóÓe' éówTac, 
Aieíonac Toi Oryoà OeOaíara: écyaroi dNOpóN. 


13 Or he may have meant *'realness," 
*aetualness," *flife," *'spirit," and may 
have intended in his own way to indicate 
the source of évápyyeix. — Cp. sch. Soph. El 
1404 vüv Tolvv» Boóowqs €v r5 ávoipéce 
Ts KAvrauwerpas àko/eu. 0 Oear)s, kal 
évepyéoTepov TÓ püyua ^yiverau 3) OU 
d'yyéNov omQuauvój.evov* kai TÓ Quév dopri- 
Kür Tíjs Üyews dméoTc», T0 0€ évapryés ovó£v 
Tcov kal Óuà TTjs Botjs €rpavysareiaaro. 

HM "Thus corresponding to the foolish 
note on the éudacs in 7potévac at N 1214 
is this foolish note on the évápyeu in 
GoTep eüpes at Eq 404 :—Gorrep émérvxes: 
€vap*yet 08 Tfj Mé& Tg ebpes kéxpmraa. 
TÓ uév "yàp kauárq kal TÓvQ Tepvyevéo0at 
Twós Tíjs TOÜ kdjuvovros "yvjw]s kai 7po- 
atpécecos ÉXeyxov Éxeu, 70 0€ ebpeiv ám Ns 
Ts Tapacxoíoys TÜX9"s kré : correspond- 
ing to Eq 281 (see supra p. 266 11) is Eq 
604—kuples TÓ é£emjümv émi Umrmov* $9ol 
06 rTÓ é£Opuuov* évapoyet 0€ Né£et kéxpmraa 


Oevis abrQv Tiv TpoÜ0vulav. So Pa 70, 
apparently of a supposed case of onoma- 
topoeia—év»ap^ei 06 Aétev éxpüsaro TQ 
(sic) dávappuxürau émel Oi& TOv  Xxeupüv 
OokoÜcu. páNMocra dvépxeg0at  épeiüóuevot 
abrais kal éMocójuevou ol Ou&  KMgudkev 
Tij» üvoOov Totucvo:: ^ Aristotle might 
have called é£em5ócv at Eq 604 évépyea, 
as he would have called also two ex- 
pressions which Phryniehus speaks of as 
évap'yets : — AB 9 12 alpea0at rusats :— 
€vapy)s 7 $wvi os cvyypaucj, 09XoUca 
TÓ xaÜvov TOv bmÓ Tuus émaupouévov : ib. 
401 8 dveuos kai üNeOpos üvOpcros :—Távv 
KauvQs eloyrau kal évapmyQs' &gr. 06 EU- 
TÓMÓos" TÓ gév *yàp üveuos OqNoi TO 
ravraxoÜ depóuevov dvéuov Olkmqv kal 
áXójevov kal áfégavov, rÓ 0& ÜXeOpos kai 
óMéÓÜpov ü£tov, kal, &moAelas* xprjem 06 T 
Aóye, $mol Ppóvuxos kré. — Cp. ib. 347 7, 
part of a note which I should also assign 
to Phryniehus. 
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nÀeoNdkic 8é (B 671) 

Nipeuc Aicó1uNHeeN dreN Tpeic NRac éicac, 

Nipeóc, "ArlatHc uióc Xapónroió T' dNakrToc, 

Nipeóc, óc KáAAicroc áNhp ónó "IÀioN Hec. 


ríNerai 3€ énaNdáAHyic óTre TÓ kaeánaz fpHeéN Üno?iaipeirai 
KdTü uiépoc.^ 


Plutarch, who treats this as à ox£ua, calls Od a 22 vaX- 
Aoyía (émaváXmN is obca uépovs TivOós Xóyov), of which he 
distinguishes two kinds, first, this in whieh other words are 
interposed between the word or words repeated; and second, 
ávaótmXecis or reduplication, when several words are repeated 
without a break, eg. T 371 


ei 7rvpi xetpas €OLK€V * 
ei TrVpl xeipas €oike. 


He further has another name for B 6071, viz. évavadopd, 
when the same word is repeated at the beginning of several 
lines. — After all, Tryphon's éraváXqyus ? involving jmo&ta(peots 
7 kaTà jgépos is the simplest title. ^ As defined by him, it 
includes àvaóí(zXcocis like * Enough, Enough!" * Anon, Anon! 
sir," and for that part ézavadop4 too. 

The scholia reflect this uncertainty in nomenclature. The 
term ézaváXqwus occurs twice in the ravennas :— 


R 460 (ríva cpomov T2v pav xov) Tíva;:— 
énaNáAHyic 70 Tiva: ÁÀÁc 213 ovy ámávrov, ovy dmáv- 
TOv :—Tüvv àOe0s kai TeÜappmkoros éwprcaro TÉ énaNa- 
AÁye «Té. 
By the commentator on the Frogs it may have been held to be 
& TROPE, but hardly so by his fellow on the Acharnians, who 
treats it as a rhetor and must have taken the same view of it as 
appears at N 267 and Pa 1 in the venetus :— 


N 267 mmo "ye, umo '*ye:—dàNa8ínAcocic kaXeirau TO 
ToL00TO cxT4 TOÜ Xoyov, TO Oils Tois a)Tois OvOnaci 
xpíj0a.: Pa 1l aip, aipe:— énawa8ínAecic 70 cX/jua 
ToU Xónov' Os yàp Tj avri) Meer kéypryrat. 





15 8 753—3 203: Plut. 32. (where I should havegiven—ézaváxpovaaa): 
16 The meaning of the term is wel | —... 7 ávri ToU decas mpó Toírov TáMw 
illustrated by sch. N 595, and Av 648 dcov, kaí, éraváAage. 
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In this last place, as at Ac 313, it is held to contribute to 
&u$acis (rhetorical) as anzother note shows. At N 46 it is 
wrongly thought to occur, and to make irony :— 


MeyakXéovs, ToU MeryakXéovs :—. . . éOmmacíace óé 
5 TO Óvona «eipevevóp.evos ven». 
5 
. , , 
áNTíoppacíc 


écr Aézic Qíià ToO éNaNTÍou &à mnapakeuuéNou TÓ éNaNTÍoN map- 
icrGca ycpic Ünokpícecoc — npóckerrai 3€ **ycopic Orokpícecoc " 
Oiü TN cipcoNeíaN — . 
IO (a) 9ià jiN ToO éNawríou Tó éNaNTÍoN áNTIppázerai oUTcoc 
(O 11) 
énei oU uuN dgaupóraroc BáA' 'AyatN: 


àAX ó dpicroc OHÀoNóm.  xaí (A 330) 
oUO' dpa TcÓ re iÓcoN rHeHceN 'Ayneóc: 


. MS , ^N . Á, . , hj . Nx , bi . 
;; 4ÀÀà cuNeyÓeH xai éAunHeH. éNíore kai aüTó nporíeerai TO ÉK 
ToU éNawTíou, oioN (p 415) 


oU «JÉN Ajo! Ookécic» Ó kKákicToc «'AyaiN» 
«&uuueNar- dÀÀ' ó apicroc. 


(B) &1à à& ToO napakeuuéNou rà kar' eógHuucuóN AeróueNa, 
, hj L4 éAA e e hj AR Ho ^ Y 
20 Kadí, THN KakíaN nepicréNAoNTa, coc óraN TAN [c]yoAHN HOeiaN 
AéroueN, kai Tüc "EpimNóac EüUueNíóac, kai yap«í^ewTa!? TÓN 
Aunfic noiHTIKÓN, kai TóN OuceióH níeHkoN kaAAí[cro]-«a»N, xai 
THN cK«d»!üN €UcÓNUALON, Kdi ToUc dÀac AOuNTfpac.!? 


Although the term avTíópacis, that is, the substituting of 

2; one phrase for another, does not itself occur in the ravenmas, 

nevertheless certain adscripts are marked out as notes upon it 
by the phrases they contain :— 


Pl 404 o)x érós:—oUK àXóycos àXà (ven: àvri ToÜ 

rav) óuaíes: N 580 j,m8evi fUv vo :—21n98euü Ouvoía, 

3o xaí, kpiceu àNN dcvujópes xai àxa(pes: R Tl14 obk 
eiprvikós. écO' :—ávri ToU «oUy» jjcvyos àXN' ÉvomXos : ib. 





17 Cp. Alexis ap. Athen. 13 558 r. As a ex7ua it is sometimes designated 
18 xápovra, MSS. dvrevavríogis, as by Alex. mepl oxmp. 
19 8755—3 204. Cp. Hellad, ap. Phot. — 8 481—3 97. 

Bibl 53524, who gives other examples. 
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dÀX' oiov évozXos: Av 150 0$ o)k iO6ov:—4àXN éE àxofjs 
pa0ov: L 138 o)x érós :——o0 paraíes àXNà Okalos." 


When the term substituted for the normal expression is not 
one contrary (évavríov) to it, but contrasted (vzapaxeipuevov) with 
it, the TROPE is often entitled eó$qpucuós,! and by this name it 
is called at Ac 200 :— 


xaípewv keXebev 7roXMà ToUs 'AÁxapvéas:—kaT «eUgH- 
AuCUÓN TO xaípeiw: cp. ven Eq 1151 day és uakapíav :— 
eis üXeÜpov, kar' eügHAucuóN. 


6 
eipcoNeía 


écri Aóroc Oiü ToÜ éNawTíou Tó éNaNTÍoN Juerá TiNoc PHeikfc 
ónokpícecoc 8HÀóGN: cc nap' Eópiníóu (Med 509) & Mela TÓN 
noÀAa fHOikHKkóra 'lácoNa JuakapíaN aÜTHN qHc! reroiHkKéÉNai: 
ó1ioíoc 3€ xai THÀéuayoc npóc €Na TÓN JuNHcTÁpoN qncí 
(p 397) 
'AwríNo, AS ucu kalà narhp óc xÉáaeat uíoc: 

oU ràp ó 'ANTíNooc coc narHp égpóNTIzeN aUToÜ: TOÜUNGNTÍON 
A4€&N OoUN Kdi é&oóAero ánokreiNat. [kré — ]. 

THc 9€ «eipcoNeíac TO J4éN énri TÓN rnriÉAac Aérera, TO Q6 ég' 
FULGN dÜTÓN: TÓ J4éN oUN Éni TÓN riéAac kaAeirai uukTHpicuóc 
Kai yAeuacuóc, TO Qà€ éQ' fuu&N aUTÓN ácreicuóc.? 

Though the species of eipeveía seem rarely to be annotated 
with any intention of marking their TROPICAL character, certainly 
eipoveía, itself often is :— 


Pl 657 eiOaíquov :—éN eipcoNeía àvri To 
ENUIG:NS:-61: RB 1113: 112£4- Pa 675 


?? Perhaps also Pl 859 7jvrep uj " AAero- 
cw al Olkac:—6éà» TÓ Olkatov apayuetvg, 
$mcí: Av 1461 féufikos ob0év 0uuépew 


, 
ka«oóaLqu.ov. 


: 864.5 


Éveka, kaXMav 06 TÓv mílÜqkov, émeó1 
kal robrov Ti» TrpocTyyoplav d$vAárTovres 
Aéyovsw. | Cp. ib. 236, where, however, 


Oct :—eÜcTpodoov kai eüklrvgrov Óet elvai: 
Eq 37 o) xeipov:— ávri BéXriov : Ec 
220 el y T. kauvóv &XXo Tepieuryátero 
:—ávTl ToÜ el éd$óXarrev TóÓv dápxaiov 
vópuov: 620 o)k émiXeler: — ávrl ToD 
ápkéaet. 

7. Galen 18 (2) 611 *ev-60écrepov" à 
elrev ob karàü TÓ kÜpuv ToÜ ei0Bovs 
equauvónevov év Q O«XoUra. TO €Ü Éxov 
4j8o«v»s. | Ó yàp TjM6.os ev/09s Opolws 
Aéyerau. Tij T€ "yiukela kal TQ kaAMg, 
*4hvkeiav u&v T?v cÜv Óvoua(óvrov TOv 
ávOpamov Ürav 0vÓT; Tois Ücois eb ómnulas 


Galen says that these euphemistic terms 
are used £v bmokpícer Tw(. — An alternative 
for kaTr' ávriópaci in notes is ék To 
évavTíov, and for kaT' ebjmuuauóv, ebdypus. 
The phrase éx roÜ évavríov may replace 
even kaT' ebémuuapóv, where ék ro mapa- 
keuLévov would be more exact. 

7 8 757—898 205. I have brought 
elpevela, back one place to get the con- 
trast with ávríó pacis. 

perà elpovelías occurs at Pa 675: kar 
elpoveíay at L 556: Ec 201: elpwveig. (if 
correct, as it may well be) at L 822. 
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Two notes are quite informing, and like so many other notes on 
the same play betray an early standpoint :— 

Av 91 os (àvOpetos ei):——é€N eipcoNeía TO s: 135 v7 

Aía raXavropov Tparyjuárov épás :—é€N eipcoNeía To v7) Aía. 


5 The commentator most justly so frames his note as to indicate 
that all the stress of the 76047 vmókpuis which makes IRONY 
must in the one case fall upon the os and in the other upon the 
v?) Aía. This man's instructions in àváyvoc«s must have taught 
his boys something. 

IO It is sometimes a matter of debate whether words should be 
taken év eipeve(a or àX«00«. Such cases of àudu8oMa occur 
at—HR 38 xevravpikOs :—(1) àvri ro0 ákócqos, DpuaTucÓs, ÓrL 

.. Tipés 06 (2) àvrl ToU uaXakós* * eipavevera, vyàp 0 'HpaiNüjs 


kré": Pl 566 (transept): L 556: 822. 


7 


15 dNTONOJLGdCÍG 


9 RS , »^ ,F by L4 . , x * 
écri Aézic M gpácic 9i CUNCONUJLCON ÓNOAAdTOON TO KÜpION ridp- 
icTGca:—Aézic uéN (O 221) 
«eépyco NON, gíAe» GoiBe, cuce' "Exropa yaAkokopucrÁN?: 
áàNTi ToO "AnoAAow: xaí (Y 20) 
20 «€rNcoc,» '"ENNocíraie, «éuHN €N crüeeci BouMÁN-- 


áNTi ToO llóceióoN: kaí (O 406) 


e/. 9t 


óppa íàuH lÀaukórnic ór àN & narpi uáyHrat: 
áNri ToO 'Aeuwá: 
opácic aé (A 9) 
A AuroÜc kai Aióc uióc: 
áNTi ToO "AnóAAcoN.? 

At T 55 Agathon's servant, telling how Agathon makes a 
tragedy, says that one of his devices is àvrovouacía, and when 
Agathon himself gives a sample of his work, the TROPE makes its 

25 . 
3o presence felt. ^ Agathon may have learned the trick at school; 
for in Homer the device is common, eommoner far than in 
Athenian poets. In Byzantine prose it is more common even 








^4 8 756—3 204. The examples are ?5 101 x6o»íais: 109 doigov: 1920 
well-selected as in each case the xóptov ^ dciáóOos. 
óvoj.a, precedes. 
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than it is in English, where parsimony in its use is unwisely 
held by some to be a fault in style. 

Like many of the TROPES in this chapter, àvrovouacía may 
be not àvrovopacía only, but also some one among the fourteen — 
metaphor? allegory," aenigma, synecdoche,? periphrasis often, 
and often onomatopoeia? It also gives rise often to àudugoXía." 

That scholiasts did treat these characteristics of the written 
word as TROPES, just as Tryphon implies, there can bé no question. 
Moreover, his catalogue is so complete—too complete indeed, as 
has been already said, for comedy—that there are no ?* omissions 
to make good, unless it be the case that it was his intention to 
include &XXenjus (7 év Xóyg) and sAeovacuós (0 év Xóyo) as 
TROPES. On the other hand, both ELLIPSE and PLEONASM, which 
fill so large a place in scholia, admit of being treated more 
adequately as ewx;uara, and as such they shall be treated in 1: 
the sequel. 

There is another point of view from which these features of 


the word called by Tryphon TROPES may be regarded, a point of 


un 


- 


3 


view favoured by the rhetors. 
chapter. 


TROPES which I have designedly omitted will be useful. 


That wil be taken in the next 
Towards a proper apprehension of it some of the 2o 


They 


are therefore given in the following note. 


?5 Av 209 dye aívvoué pot:—(dos peré- 
xovca. ToU ajr0U BLov, kal, T1js aUT jS vous : 
etc. 

7/ [,807 TG MeXavíavi:—c ol TQ *yépov7i : 
Ec 1073 mapà TOv TNeivov :—Tapà TOv 
vekpQv. 

?5 R 1259 róv Bakxetov ávakra :— TOv 
AlexóXov kré : 'T 120 dctáóos. 

? N 869 ràv kpeuaaTQv :—TQv Ópryávov 
. . . KpégaTraL. ^yàp kré: 1219: 1309: R 
395: Av 123: L 1082: Ac 75 etc. etc. 

*? N 316: 349: 436: 860: R 422 etc. 


31 N 333 deuarokáumTas:—To)s ÓL- 
OvpauBorotoós, émel kré: R 814 éfég- 
Bpeuéras :—0 AlaxXos, mpós rÓ kré, etc. 

9?! N 1309 roürov Tóv codQuTTv :—TÓv 
$uXócodov 7) Tóv Tan 1) Tv "yépovro. : R 
3895: L 448: 643: 1286: T 299. 

5? There hardly seem to be proper 
grounds for considering é£ox7j an omission. 
It may well have been deliberately omitted 
as no propertrope. "Though catalogued by 
some as trope and by others as figure, 
é£oxfis rather an interpreter's label than 


a recognised interpretative weapon, and 
therefore is used in a very loose and careless 
way of things for which there were other 
more significant names. "There are these 
notes upon it in the ravennas—Pl 1 à Ze 
Kal 6€o[:—0 Ze0s mapaMéNgmTTOQ. kaT 
é£oxTv rTOy ÁNNov OeQv, os rTó Opumpuóv: 
(N 1) Tpóàás Te kal "Ekropa: 'T 365 
M30ovs :—ávrl ToU eimetv ToXeglovs elmev 
Müovs' kaT' é£oxv 0é elpgrav Gaomep 
kal map "Owfpo: (N 1) Zeos 0' émel otv 
TpOás Te kal "Exropa: Ac 61 apáà 
BacuNéos : —olres IlepeQv Bases kam 
é£ox"üv' ToUs Óé üXNous ÉXeyov 7rpoc- 
TiÜÉvres TOv üpxouévev Trà Óvópara: cp. 
Pl 438 üva£ "AmoAXXov kal 0coí :—iOícs 
Tüv "ATóXNcova cs üAetlkakov : sch. ven 
N 195 iva ui) 'keivos ópiv émióxu:—. . . 
T0 Ó' éketvos kar. é£oxjv. "T 9365 is 
flat case of synecdoche : Ac 61 refers to a 
matter of usage (xpfo:s) as the É£Xe'yov 
indicates: N 195 is perhaps a case of 
(rhetorical) emphasis. As for Pl 438, if a 
case at all, it might rather have been treated 
as an instance of T0 óuoruwóv cXxfjua. 


T 


LONGER NOTE TO CHAPTER III 


TROPES GIVEN BY TRYPHON, BUT LITTLE USED BY THE SCHOLIASTS 


€ / / 
OJLOLOC LS 


Ll €^ » «€ [4 E , » b 3 "x » - - £ 
éco. pijots kaB" 1)v érepov érépo mapa[9áAXopev* ei0y) 0€ aoríjs eimi y, eikdv, 


mrapáOevy pua, zapa oJ. 


«a» eikóv €gTL Aóyos évapyQs e£opotobv Teupopu.evos 0i TOU 


capa Aap- 


5 Bavopévov «pbs 0 zapaAap[Dáverat, otov (B 480 of Agamemnon) 


IO 


I5 


20 


jore Boos dyeo pey €foxos érÀero TáVTOV 


«ra. pos* Ó yáp T€ 


" 5H ^ 2:12 Z 0 ^ ^ NEL) ; ec 
7TapemeTat oe T)) €tKoVt peye 0S, 9 xo, xpopa eikoviCerau € 


mpOs 0Aa,. otov (p 36) 


óc. peram peret dy pop.evyo t» * 


"ro. oÀa 


mepíopov. IIgveAómeua 
"Aprépió, tkéÀ) «j& xpvoén ' Adpoütry» 


1) pép) ps pépn, otov (B 477) 


«kpetav "Ayapiépvov 


Opjara kai kepaAmv ikekos Aw TepTTLKepav VQ», 
PAS * óc , , s , ^ , 
pei 0€ (ovv, aTépvov 0€ llomei&ovi 


cXijpa. 06 pos oxiT)pa, otov (B 87) 


54 » 5 jJ 4 € A 
qure eÜvea eimi peAwradov. áÓwáov, 
3 ^ 

«rérpns ék yÀadvpts aie véov épxopeváov: 
BorpvObv O6 mérovrai ém^ àvOeoiv. eiopuvotaw: 

€ , 5 » e 7 € (d » 

ai pev T. €vÜa Ais memor(aTaoi, ai 0€ Te €vÜa: 
a ^ » ^ ^ » N , 

os TOV €Üvea TOoÀAÀÓÀ veQv dàzo kai kAÀwwov 
iióvos mpomápoie [Ba0eíns €QTLX ÓGVTO 


(ÀAaóbv eis dyopijv» 


l * Marking a resemblance is a manner 
of speaking whereby we compare one thing 
with another. "There are three species of 
it, a likeness, an example, a comparison. 
(a) A likeness is a description which aims 
at producing exactly, by virtue of the 
means employed, a vivid likeness of that 
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in respect to which it is employed.  Inci- 
dent to the likeness are size, general 
appearance, colour. Wholes are portrayed 
as answering to wholes, parts to parts; 
general appearance as corresponding with 
general appearance, colour with colour, 
size with size, "' 
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xpOj.a. 0€ zpós xpOpa., otov e 141) 
Qs 6 Ore T(s T' éAéQavra yvvi) jou per 
4 : : 
Totoí Tou, MevéAae, Bund Uem tue 


péyeOos 6€ zpós uéyeOos, otov ( 319) 5 


KovkAovzos yàp €KELTO peyo póraAov zapà cqkgo 
€... T0 £V áppes Cimkopev eicopóovTes 
órcov Ó'» igTbv vqgós éewogópoto. «ueAatvgs KTÉ». 


«B» mapáevy p, éaTi TOU mpoyeyovóros 7 
ónoiTQTA TÓV brrokeuuévov vwp)s capaíveguv, 
€vekev 2 —smporpozijs uev, otov (a. 294) 


py p.a ros vapévÜeois | ka" 
vwporpomijs 17] dmorpomijs 10 


«bpá(erOo. 0] émewra kaTà $p&va kai kaTà Üvpàv 
EIE ke prae rijpas evi peyápowt Teolgty 
kretvis US 90AÀo 1) 4j dpdabóv- ov0é TÍ c€ XP 
vir as Oxéem, €zel oUkérL. T1)À(KOS éco. 15 
ji» ovx dier otov kAéos eAAa[ge 0tos 'Opéays 
Távras ém^ àvÜpéómovs, émel ékrave varpodovqja, 
AtywÜov G6oAóurw O[s] ot zaTépa kAvrüv ékra ; 
dzoTpozjs 0€, otov (Z 128) 
«i àé Tis aÜavárov ye, KQüT. oUpavot ev Xov6as, 20 
ovk üy éywye Ücotgiv érovpavíowr paxolpapv». 
ovóe yop ovóe Apíavros viOs kparrepos Avkóepryos 
à jv, Os pa Üeoizww émovpavíownw épiev: 
«KT». 


27 zapa[joXij écTL Aóyos uà. mapaé eos óp.otov m'pá-ypuaros T0 vTO- 25 
KeLj.evov per €vepry eas zapurTávov, otov (B 144) 
kw 8' dyopi) às Küpora pakpà. ÓaAXdaans, 


cóvrov 'Ixapíow «kTé. 


, » , , » , 
(vovra. 06 ai vapa[jokai TerpaxXOs, 1rou áÜovs -áÜeu 1) OtaÜécews 
OuuÜéce, 1) meos dioe, 5 mpáfeos mpáfev?— máÜovs pév obv máÜei 30 

(e 394) 
ds 0 órav ácTácios «Bíoros wa(óemc. av 
TGTpÓs, 0s €v voícoQ kijra kpaTép üAyea cágxov 
ónpbv TijKÓpevos, cTvyepos 0€ oi éxpae Oatgov 
dgTáciov Ó' dpa TÓV y6 Ücol kakóryros €Àvcav: 35 
Gs 'OÓvce? àczacTÜv ée(caTo yaía kal vÀq» 


O.aÜéceos 0€ 01a06ce. (T 33) 
€ 3 , , EINAJ L4 H , 
ds O OTe Tís T€ Üpákovra ióov zaÀ(vopgos azéoT!) 
» , , € , , v ^ 
«oUpeos év [Jimaqs, vzo Te TpÓpos €AAa[be yia, 





? * An example is this—Some incident 
in the past is parenthetically introduced as 
a case resembling the situation conceived 


situation by means of something similar 
placed side by side with it. A comparison 
is made in any of four ways. Emotion is 


of, and therefore providing instruction as 
an incentive or as a deterrent." 

' 3$ *A comparison is any description 

which gives a lively presentment of the 


matched with emotion, or sensation with 
sensation, or one process in nature with 
another, or one mode of activity with 
another." 


IO 
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y 8' dvexópqsev Oxpós Té pav eie mapesy» 
Os aUTris ka D" ópaXov €0v Tpóov dyepóxov 
«0eícas "ATpéos vióv "AAécavópos 0coeióijs» 


$reos 06 ce, otov (Z 146) 


oí? cep $óAXov yeven, Toí O6 kal ávàpàv. 

«póAAa rà pév T' àvepos xapbus Xéeo, &AXo 06 0' $À« 
TyÀcÜócoa. die, éapos 0 émvytyveros Op 

Os dvÓpOv yeveij *) pév dew *) 9 àzoMi[yev- 


mpáfeos 0€ mpá£eu (A 67) 


oí 0 ós T dàpurüpes évavrío, dA MiAowrty 
«ypov eAaivaoctv dvüpüs pékapos KaT üpovpav 
Tvpüv 17) kpiBéov, TÀ à: Op&ypara. Tapdoéa. mímrTe* 
Os Tpóes kal '"Axawot ex^ &AAAowr Üopóvres 
Oyovv, o$0' érepou pvóovr' óXooto dó[Bow»— 


I5 Ou epe 86 mapdáoevypua. rapa[BoMs, € óTr. TO pv mapáóevypa. dm yeyovórov 
mpaypárov mapaAapBáverau 7) 06 capa[JoA7) é£ aopía rav kai évóexopévov 


20 


yevéaOa4.* 


Xa pakr1)pur pos 


LH , ^ ^ ^ ^ » , 5 , «^ , 
égcTu. Aóyos TOv mepi TÓ cOpa (QOwoprov dzoyyeXrikÓós, Ov kaí TLves 


eikovugpàv ÀAéyovauv, otov (T 246) 


^ , » , , , 5 
vpüs év djiowgtv, j.eAavóxpoos, ovAokdpnvos.? 
DU b p poos, p] 


eiKkag pós 


égrw ÓpoióTqs ciQovs TepuoTüga T)v davracíav vpós TO yeAoiórepov, 
D $7 oró TUVOYV kp. kaAveirau* Ou épet óc TÍjs eikóvos os ye&vovs e(8os * 7) 
piv yàp eikàv ook evOéos eikadpuós, 0 à€ eikag pos 3 TávTOS €iKüv." 

How admirably the definitions of ópoíoc:s and its species sum up early 
teaching will become clear to anybody who takes the trouble to read the 


scholia at B 87 ff: 
Maass. 


144 ff: l'33; A 141 ff: A 67 ff in Dindorf and 
The nomenclature is almost constant throughout Greek criticism, 





18747 ff£—3 200-201. 

5 8 751—3 201 * A sketch is a descrip- 
tion designating bodily peculiarities. It 
is sometimes called portraiture." 

8 For óuotórys — mimiery cp. Athen. 
9 391 B xaípovzc(. 06 oi ckómes kai 
óp.oLóT3:7T.L kal ür' abrQv T]ueis a kd T€Lv 
kaüNoÜuev TÓ cuvetkdá(euv, kal, kxara- 
croxá(ec0a. rOv ckwrrouévaov uà TO Tv 
ékelyev. émiryüebew poaípegw. — "The use 
of e vvewd(ew and of karac roxá£ea0ac 
would seem to show that Athenaeus mis- 
understood his authority, and was ignorant 
of the early meaning of eixájew. ^ Cp. 


Anaxim. epi pyr. 3b— Sp Ham 1 (2) 84 
TÀ jév yàp ckouuara cTOXá$eTrau. Tis 
lóéas 1) T?js ovclas, ol 0€ Xóyou rv dj0Qv 
Kal TrQv TpóTv eloiv oiov elkóves. For 
Oj.otóT7s elOovs as the basis of exQyis and 
elkacía see Plat. Men 80 A ff: Symp 
216 c. 

7 8 751—3 9201 * Caricature is mimiery 
of form such as distorts its appearance in 
order to make it ludierous. It is some- 
times called exQujua. Tt differs from eikóv, 
or à likeness, as species from genus. "The 
elkàv is not primarily eikasgós, but the 
elkaguós is necessarily eikdv." 


———— án 
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although there is some diversity in applying eixóv and zapa[BjoA:j,5 and 
eikóv can further be used of a metaphor? or of eikacpós. The textbook 
definition of zapdóerypa is also appropriate to Homer in particular, and 
must be enlarged to embrace other species. 

I dare say xXapakT5pwrpós limited to bodily peculiarities may have been 
a class-room name sometimes heard in the Homer lesson; but if so, it is 
surprising that the extant scholia give no hint of it at B 217. Neither 
xapakTqpwrpós nor xapakcpt(etv is found in the ravennas with the necessary 
qualification, 7à zepi 70 opua iówopara, but for all I know these may be 
comments upon xapakr1pua pós : — 

R 804 eBAeve yobv Tavpybbv eykóyas Kkáro 1—Totobros yop Té c Xijpat 
ó AicXvAos: T 316 peas, ó kaprepós :—oL qepi "Áptarapxov Ka 
Aí(üvpóv $acuw etvac rovrov ' AyáÜova, éyà 0€ kre. 

'The article on caricature is noteworthy and informing. It is borne out 
by scores of passages in which eixá(ew, or oakómTew, or both occur. "The 
alphabet of caricature is suggested by Hesychius— eixá(ew :—Gokórew, 
éoukdá(ewv, TO Aéyew *Opows ei roOe" The child's drawing with the name 
of the person meant by it attached comes first. It is thus that the Clouds 
let Hieronymus know what they think of him— 


PT. II. CH. III 


^ € , 
ckozTovca. Tjv pavíav avroU Kevraspois gkacav avrds: 


and thus or almost thus might the Paphlagonian have been carieatured ; 
but being a bully, OUK jv. c£ kac pevos —bm0 ToU Ocovs yàp avrüv gulds 
jÜeXev TOv cKkevozoiQv eikácat., At Av 803 Euelpides asks why Peisth- 
etaerus laughs, and Peisthetaerus says— 


T^ 


M ^ ^ , 
ézl Toig. c'oÍs OkvzTÉpois. 
. Li 7 , 3 v , , 
oigÜ' à páAÀwrT .éowas ézTepopevos ; 
eis evréAeuav. Xqvi. ovyyeypojuevo : 


and to the *tu quoque" from Euelpides— 
gv 06 koj(xo *ye akáduov. üzoreriApeva : 
he answers evrpazéAos— 


^ * , , * * 5 , 
TQvTL JLev 1 káa peo 0a. KüQTG. TOV Aia XiAov. 


35 


8 See Minuc. mepl ézixeip. 2— Sp Ham 
1 (2) 342 àiaó£povot 06 al uév TapagoXal 


ávópovcev," elkdv écTww, Ürav 06 ''Aéwv 
émópovce"  ueraQopá' Ou& "yàp Trà üuóo 


TOv TapaÓevyuárov Or. rà uév Tapaóely- 
para, é£ loropías NauBáveraz, al mapaBoXal 
0€ &vev leropías kal dGopícrws ék Tív 
^wouévav—** Go7ep "yàp oiklas oluac xal 
mAolov Tà kárcwev la xvpórepa elvat Ckré»." 
3 0€ elkdv éoTi uév 5 abr] TT mapaBoNj), 
évapyyécTepov Oé out Tüv Aóyov, Gore 
Ld) póvov ákoóew àXXà kal ópüv Ooketv 
KTé. 

9 Aristotle's doctrine is stated epi pmr. 
4 4-1406b20 ff égcr. 06 kal 7 elkov 
neraQopá' Ouauóéper *yàp pakpóv: Ürav uév 
yàp cry Tóv 'AxiXMa ''is 06 AMéov 


dvOpelovs elvat Tpoo7yópevce erevé»ykas 
Aéovra Tüv 'AxiXMéa: ib. 10—1410b17 
fcr. "yàp 1j elkBv . . . uera$opà Oa- 
$épovca. TpoDéce. (i.e. TQ GoTep, Gs, kTÀ.). 
Aristotle, in the continuation of the former 
passage, also comprehends eikacQoí under 
elkóves. Demetr. mepi épu., who is good 
on metaphor, prefers (80) eikagía to eikdv 
as the name for uera$opà mTXeová(ovca 
mpocÜécet, cp. sch. Ec126. "The scholiasts, 
as will be seen shortly, have a way of 
annotating certain kinds of metaphor as 
ellipse and desiderating os or Go7ep. 


un 
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But wit of this stamp better jumps with the buffoonery of Lysistratus 
Ó mkozTÓÀ1s— 
e(r' avrüv Os ei0 jkagev AvaíoTpaTos: 
€o.kas, Q Tpegj|JUra, veomAÀo)rQ Tpvyl, 
5 kAqgTipi T eis àxvppv  azoóeOpakót. 


which Philocleon rebuts with a * tu quoque" also— 


€ , , ^ 5 , 5 , ^ , 

ó 0' ávakpayOv avrjkac avTOv zápvomt 
Tà Üpia To) rp(Bovos amo[epAnkórt, 
ZXÓcvéAo Te Tà G'kevápia Ou keka.ppevo. 


IO How rife eikaaiós or a kois was in. Athens then every comedy declares 
(Av 1290 ff) though, no doubt, comedy reflects here not so much social 
usage as the vagary which gave to the grossest forms of caricature the public 
protection at certain seasons of religious sentiment (R 416—430). In private 
intercourse as 70 éoukd(ew it can only have been tolerated in the later hours 

15 of symposia; and at soberer times it must have been forced to grow more 
gentle and to veil itself in evrpazeA(a.10 

Between c«O.s as the first step towards Aoiopía and a'kQx/s refined 
by good sense and veiled by worldly wisdom the degrees are so many that 
they cannot be counted here; but whenever and however employed the 

20 Words a'kómrew, akGts, ckOpjua. carry always a suggestion, if not more, of 
personality, and of disparagement coming near to caricature. 

For the reason already indicated the terminology evident in these articles 
is absent almost entirely from the ravennas. "The commentator on the 
Plutus employs zapa/goA: in annotating a metaphor at 269—Gc«opóv Tjkew 

25 Xpn&Tov éxovra. :—(s yeopyol rari kéxpivrac i] rapa[oAj. The word 
eikóv occurs in the venetus in these, and perh aps in more passages :— 

R 822 opitas 9 ov rokópov Aodiás kTé :—(tg el eizev ópyta Ocis óorep 
cs: *Tüy 06 T émurkóvtov kdo éAkerau ? (P 136): «eis €v € c'wviya-yev. óp.o0 
dpdorépas Tüs óppuküs eikóvas, Tijv Te €zi ToU Aéovros (P 133 ff) kal T7]v 

go €ri ToU cvós (N 471) ven»: Pa 34 (kóyas .. .) óTep moAaurTijs : —— 

. Óp.o0 ó€ TO em ubepópievov olke(as TÓV maa Ty épvüpóvevae KG TÜ 
eikóv. éxpijmaro kré: —— V 702 ro) (qv €vex' óomep éXaíq :—1) eiküv ven» 
dz0 TOv aóüpa dppoocToUvrov: «oL yàp karà pukpóv. [BovAóuevou [B&AXew 
épío évaTá(ovauw ven». 

35 Two of these instances evidently, and perhaps all three, belong to the 
ravennas tradition, but they tell very little except that no precise distinction 
was made by their framers between jeradopá and eikóv. At Pa 34 and at 
V '102 a second note in the venetus prefers the term peradopd. 


D 
avvropía. 
40 él jpásws avrà Tà dvaykaio ToU OnAovp£vov éxovca, otov (Z 20) 


keirau IlárpokAos, vékvos 0€ O7 dpud Xovraa 
yupvoUü* dràp Tá ye Teóx€ éxev kopvÜatoXos "Ekrop. 





1? See especially Arist. Eth Nic 1193 a 17 ff. 
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«ac (C 115) 


^ » 5 » 5 , , , 
c$atpav émevr eopue per. apdíizoXov DBaatXeu 
3 , b e , » o» ^ 
apdumróAov pév &papre, DaOcín O0' &umeoe Otviy 
M o d 1 LED 25e hy » hn , )8 A11 
Tai Ó' ézi pakpüv à)cav: O0 Ó  éypero Oios 'OOvccevs. 


* Both the passages cited were 0taBeonpéva. rois zaAauots ézi cvvropg.1? 
This article proves how large was Tryphon's conception of *trope" Yet he 
might have found examples of cvvropía in single words? One is pointed 
out by the commentator on Pa in the last word of the line (308) :— 


^ ^ ^ , N ^ 
Tiv ÜcQv vacQv peyíaTQgv kai duAapmeAoTáTQv: 


L—cvvTÓpos ék rijs üpméAov Tiv mepi yeopyías émukéAeuuv éOdj A o ev 
eipivus ovas: coÀépov yàp Ovros TO évavríov qpeAXobüvro: and another 
is indicated at N 300—Azapàv x0óva IaAA400s :—0Oià 71v. éAa(av Tv 
obcav év avrj. But of this later. 


E 
Bpax$rus 


émTl dpágis zÀéov Ti ToU dkovopévov vooóopevov éxovca' otá écTu TÀ 
AeXdukà  dmodÜéypara — yvàO. cavróv: xpóvov de(ov' pqótv yav. 
, Nox b , Ij , , , 5 , 

Bpaxórra. 66 xev kal Tó' Aakeüaduóvio, Pier TQ. Awovóstos év KopívOo. 
Bo$Xovrat yàp eimetv: ui] vijasXeu ddopOv eis Auovóotov rav)v ypáppara 
€v Kopív0q 9i9áo kovra, 0s zpórepov érvpávvei14 

This definition brings f9paxórqs very near to ALLEGORY and AENIGMA 
and the same terms are persistently used of it and of them. 


F 
, , 
m poavadovgats 


em, Àéfis mepi TOv peAAóvrov mpoavaoovovpévg perafo Tis mvvexovaqs 
Ouryyrjaeos (A 602) 


y d d.e € ^ €^N ^ , 

«ja 6 éraípov éóv IlarpokAga cpocéeure 
$Üey£ápevos mapà vqós: ó 06 kAuinÜcv dkoícas 
» 56 » * fs , » € , :] , 
ékj.oÀev imos "Apt kakov Ó dpa ot zéAÀev àpxij. 


On the last clause in A 604 a scholiast remarks :—dàvazTepot TÓv dkpoaT?]v 
1| àva.óviots érevyópevov paOetv Tí T0 kakóv 1]v* Ti]v pocox1]v 0€ epydá(erat 
01€ Bpaxeías Tis Oeífeos* et yàp wAéov éme£ewryáoaro, 0iéÜewev. àv r0v 
éf]s Aóyov kai àz«p[Avve TQv voígsiw. In a note on d? 203 (Oxyrh. 


1 8752-8 202. "ONvv8ov díAurmos* Oi ^yàp ToU eiXev 
1? Sch. 2 20 ff; Eustath. 1553 59. T0ÀÀÀ éÓfjNocev. Phryn. AB918 dpaxreiv 
13 Cornutus (?) rexs. pyr. Sp Ham 1(2) — (Xen. Cyr 1 6 6):—xaXij kai eívropos 7) 
367 Tovjceis 06  cvvrouíav re kar — $wví, om«ualvovca  TÓ i karà voüv 
Éudaciw X mapaNelpeus — Méeyeis, os | 0 — TpárT&ew. 
Am«uoc0évgs (19 192) éme07 ^*àp eev 4 8 752—3 202. 


— 


o 
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Pap.) zpoavadoovyois is something very different, little better than a dodge 
for getting over a supposed difficulty in exegesis. 

I see no way of reconciling Aéf:s in the definition with the example 
adduced, for xaxov cannot well be singled out to bear the whole stress of 

5 the TROPE. 

The commentator on the Clouds twice refers to zpoavadéóvqoos, but I 
do not think in either case to zpoavadóvgsis as meant by '"Tryphon—see 
supra p. 135 n. 24. 


CHAPTER IV 
TRYPHON'S SECOND GROUP OF TROPES IN RELATION TO qpácic 


THIS is a venturesome chapter. It may not have to do with 
what Dionysius Thrax makes the second part of ypapuparue), and 
ought perhaps to have waited to take its place in the sixth. It 
also concerns itself with technical terms which will not be 
defined fer a time. On the other hand, it is well that the TROPES' 
business should be settled for good when the definitions of them 
are still fresh. Moreover, there is the possibility that the framer 
of the notes now to be considered imagined that they interpreted 
the plays xarà Toj)s évvmápxovras Tpómovs. This, however, is 
hardly likely. They are rather pretentious commentators, and ,, 
this very arrogance favours the view that they held themselves 
to be occupied with literary criticism. 

Tryphon says expressly that the TROPES in his second group 
deal with 7 $pácus—Xovroi 96 Tis $páceos eicww—whereas the 
earlier group' belong to 7 ypauparue. lt is an odd way ofi; 
distinguishing the two files of ritoPEs. — The file hitherto inspected 
consist of TROPES enlisted for the service of wypayarucj, or 
interpretation. The TROPES now to be reviewed relate to the 
way of putting things, to the manner in which thought is 
expressed. It is a distinction altogether illogical, yet has a 2o 
certain measure of truth behind it, if it is possible to believe 
that Tryphon, like many of his kind, was almost unaware that 
he used the same word with different intentions. 

Now, as it happens, rpózos is quite familiarly employed by 
Theon in his treatise concerning the preparative exercises in 25 
rhetoric as a name for any one of the many modes in which 
things can be expressed by words, of the many simple, natural 
ways for producing variety, and yet saying substantially the 
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same things! When Hermogenes speaks of cw»uara, Theon 
speaks of roovo.. He can even say—éovi 06 kai &XXos Tpónoc 
dcÓNOeroc kaÀoUuueNoc, órav ToUs ovvoéovras T?V dpácuv cvv- 
8écuovs vapaXeimepev? ^ 1f the character of the TROPES in 
5 Tryphon's second group be considered, it is surely manifest that 
the sense in which he called them pózo: and defined them by 
Tfs $páceos was not very different from the natural, almost un- 
technical, sense which Theon gave to the term. This is not to 
say that Tryphon was aware of what he did. It may mean no 
r0 more than that Tpóos, being still a live word with a natural 
sense far more familiar to the mind than that which by virtue 
of a false theory had become attached to it in the schools, might 
be employed in an irrational signification that was merely a 
jumble of the natural and correct sense and the artificial and 
15 fabricated denotation. Such adulterine meanings are not uncom- 
mon in connexion with jargons of any standing and experience, 
and there are always minds in which they breed and thrive. 
In the last chapter it has been shown how some com- 
mentators treated TROoPES other than the Fourteen exactly like 
20 the Fourteen; in this I shall try to show that they were some- 
times treated in another way, namely, as things to be annotated 
not so much witha view to the interpretation of an author as for 
the purpose of emphasising his example as a master of expression, 
as an adept in the best way of saying what he had to say. 
25 Comments framed for such an end are no doubt a form of literary 
criticism, and the rhetors claimed to be crities of literature ; but 
their criticism, alike in commentaries and in treatises, has always 
for its prime motive the wish to discover literary devices that 
may be mimicked. The presence of this motive makes the 


1W 1194—S 2 87 éme& ó& elit auev 
€kdépew Tà Tpá'yuara évíore uév ds dmo- 
dauwónuevot, évíore 06 s mMéov Ti ToÜ dro- 
daívea0au ToioÜvres, kal évíore guév ds 
€épeorOQvTes, üXNore 0e (os muvÜavóuevot, 
£g0' üre O& cs émamOopoÜüvres, kal. dXNore 
u€v ds TpocTrárTOvTes, (XNore 06 cs ebxó- 
J€vo,, kal Tore uév ds OÓuvovres, moré 06 
cs Trpoc a'yopetovres, dXNore 0€ bmoriBéguevot, 
ToTé Üé Tpoc0iuNeyóuevov évüéxeraa *yàp 
kaTü TüvTas Tobrovs ToUs TpóT ovs ékdépeuw 
TOLKÜNNovras Tàs Oupyyncews kré: W 1 198 
—$Sp 2 91 écri. 0é kal Toírovs àXNNoLs 
émUrAékew ToUs TpóTovs kal uukróv €k Ovotv 
3) TXeióveov Toicw, Qs TOÜ Oupynuaros Tà 


uev ümayyeNav karü Tüv ToÜ drodQaowo- 
Lévov TpómOv, Tà 06 ücvvOéros, rà 0€ Urs 
áv rts BooNorro T oLKÜNNGv Ti)» $páctv. 
'The passage first quoted is as simple in its 
way as is that in Aristotle quoted supra p. 
198 n. 16, quite a different way of course, 
but equally removed from the ordinary 
rhetorical gabble about ox»uara.  TpóTos 
is simply ' mode," ** manner" (sometimes 
* of doing the exercise," sometimes '*of 
expressing the things required "). 

SOWEIT SpISIS 

3 W 1195-6-—8Sp 2 90. 

3 Everybody will recollect instances by 
the score. Here is what one of the least 
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work of the best of them unreal and unsatisfying. They will 
not believe that a man should hold his tongue, if he has nothing 
to say. They are always putting the cart before the horse, 
declaring in effect that it is the way in which a thing is said that 
gives it its value. 

Just as they aimed at giving a finish to their dietion by an 
adroit selection of words, so they aimed at presenting the most 
commonplace thoughts in a way which should make those who 
heard them or read them believe that they had originality and 
distinetion. Few readers of the zrepi $jyovs or of Demetrius 
cepi épumvetas and the like reflect that these treatises present, 
in a more or less glorified form, the same view of composition as 
was impressed upon boys in their last years at school ^ Every 
educated man had gone through the mill of the preparative 
exercises, and in boyhood had been drilled in the various ways of 
producing £u$acus, évápreua, cvvrouía, Bpaxóros. He had 
learned by heart, and had then tried to imitate for his master's 
approval, all the stock instances that are always quoted by the 
rhetors of famous triumphs in expression—for epanalepsis, N:pevs 

: Nupeós " à Nipess : 
5 xapakpus uós —"jvpos €gv Oo KkTé :—íor cvvTopia — 
keirau. llárpokXos Té: for fpaxirugs— Auov/cios év KopívOo. 
He knew all the rules whereby he could aj£ávew Ov bmovoías 
Um OwNuv drew 
évapyyeías | vrapiarávau : 
TAéov TL TOÜ 


TO OgXo)pevov, rO TráÜos, Tv OuafloMv kTé: 
TÓ vooUuevov: TÓ  vmOokeiLevov uer 
avrà TÀ üvaykaia 
dkovouévov O9Xoüv: XeMyÜóros vapícrava,. T)v OuAvouav:  ék 
TÓVv Tpaypárov avtávew T0 UmOokc(uevov, é« vOv aàroflawóvrov, 
€& dvrwmrapafoXMüs, ék«  TÓv kaupüv, ék Tífs ai/rías uéyeOos 
vepudNrau TQ) vmOokeuuévo, karà cvuXXMoywcuov abfávew, xard 
cvvaOpowpóv, etc. 

Now there are certain of the commentators who, from the 


^ /, 
To) Om5Xovuévov ékd$aívew: 


shallow of the rhetors says:—epi Üy.init. kal O0 Ovruwwv jQe8060mv kTwqTrÓv 


TÓ uév ToU KuMov cvyypauuártov . . 

TaTewórepov é$ávn Tí3js üNqs vmoÜécews kal 
Tikuyra TOv ka4plev éamróuevov, o? T0A- 
A4v T€ GóéÉAeiav, 2s puáNuoTAa Oei 
cTroxá(eo0a. róv "ypádoovra, mepr- 
m0t0Ü0v Tois évrTv*yxávovoutv, ely' éri 
Tác")S TeXvoNoylas Oveiv áma«rovuévov, 
Tporépov uév ToU Oeizat Tl TÓ Umokeluevov, 
üevrépov 0é T5 ráte, T9 Óvvápev àé 
kvptoTépov, T Gs üv 74tv abTÓ ToÜUTO 


Yyévocro, óuws o0 Kuk(Mwos 7otov uév Tt 
Urápxet TÓ UynNór, OL, pplev rav QS 
á^yvoolct me p&raa üekview, rÓ 06 0v ÜTov 
TpÓóTovTüs éanvTOVv $Ücets T poáyeuv 
lcxóouuev à» els moo ]v uevyéOovs 
émíOocuv, obk oió . ÜmTc€s Os ok 
áva'ykatov TGpéAumrev $épe 
el rv. 034 OokoÜuev ávópáct mOoMt- 
TLKOols TeÜewpmkévat xp'üjcuuov. émt- 
ckey opeÜa. 
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character of many of their notes, would seem to have been 
accustomed to teach boys how to work up their ideas, how to 


make eream rise on skim milk. 


They point out as examples of 


&u$acis, abÉmgous, etc., things whieh anybody with anything to 


5Say says as a matter of course. 


This worthless element bulks 


largely in the commentaries to the Plutus, the Clouds, the Peace, 
the Acharnians, and very largely in the Knights, though in the 
last case the ravennas takes care to reproduce very little of it. 
Each of these commentators has a way of his own with it, and in 
10 the commentary in which it is pervasive, that to the Peace, it is 


not always ridiculous. 


It would perhaps be impossible, if it were worth doing at 
all, to disentangle the rhetors' conceptions of &u$acus, avfmnous, 


cvvTojuía, vrepfoNyj, etc. 


The later rhetors themselves neither 


15 did nor could distinguish between them, and some of the earlier 


rhetors are not much more informing. 


This result was inevitable, 


seeing that the rhetors were quite wrong in their conception of 


language. 


9 Thus at Hom. E 744 kvvéqv 6éro rerpa- 
$áXopov | xpvaetyv  ékaróv mÓNecv pv- 
Aéecc! àpapviav: Eustath. says :—ópa cs 
peyiaTqv karà uü00v TXárret T1)». py0etaav 
kuvémv, el "ye Tocobrcv TÓNegv ómMras 
kaüNÜTTEw kal ckémeiw TUvaTOo. kal écgTL 
kal roÜro cvANoyiwgós TÓ oX5jua, eir otv 
€uacsts* cvXNovywrréov "yàp ola kejaN;] kal 
TO Novróv àvaNóycs ToU caros ué^yeOos, 
ei Toca/Tq« TepikeoaAaíav Tepiékevro. Yet 
this is plainly a/Z. karà cvANoywuóv. On 
Hom. E 504 he does worse, first identifying 
cvvTouía and avAXNo'y.auós, next identifying 
guXNo'y.auós and. £uacts, lastly furnishing 
a definition of éu$acis which suits the 
TROPE Éuóacts, but not the trope-figure of 
the name——-Xeukoi i^repÜe -"yévovro kovi- 
CÁANQ :—ocm5elocau. 06 kal Órt cxTtjua €v- 
TaU0d écr. c vv Toulas, Ó O7) Aéyerac kal 
gUXNO'ywicjuLÓós: cl "yàp kovugáNq — Nevkol 
€yyévovro oi 'Axauol àv Ouà uésov abrGv 
€k *ytjs ** oDpavàv és mToNÓxaNkov émémNqyov 
TÓ0es Umrmwv," Xevkijv dpa cvXNNoywrTéov 
elvat kàl àpryiNcg Tiv UTokeuuiévmv "y$v, 
o) ui» uéNoauvav* o) *àp àv Xevkol 7jcav 
neam *yg karamarTÓLevoi* Toio/rov O6 
€ppé0n cvXNoywoÜ kal év '"OOvcceia TÓ 
*üre els Vmmov kareBaivoucev" kal TÓ 
*Ummó0ev ékxópevoi"* kaNeirau 06 aros 
kai €udacis kal éoTw  áperi Nóyov* 
opucuós Oe abríjs obros: Eujacís éori 
Aé£s OU bmovolas al£ovsa TÓ OnNobpevov, 


E 


QoTe TÓ ToioÜrov epi ulav guóvqv Xé£w 


Acting as if an exact science of literary expression 


Üecpetrai. This is no accidental mistake 
but deliberately adopted as other com- 
ments prove, e.g. Hom. A 523. égu$acis 
and fpaxórgs and àAMwyopia and alveygua 
were also all confounded. ^ Hesych. ég- 
$arov:—aivvyuarc0Qs elpguévov. Tamblic. 
Pythag Vit 23 108, p. 86 éu$dáces kal 
&Toppirovs évvoías (of the summary 
parables of Pythag.) ^ These he says— 
ópÜórqgros kal àXw8elas peréxovow  dmo- 
küNv$Oetca: kal ToÜ alvvyuaroOovs éXev- 
0epw0etca. TÜTOv: id. 29 161, p. 187 
ele, 0.à Koju05 Bpa.xvrárov $wvàv uvpla» 
kal moXAvoXi07 €uoacw cuuBoNKkQ TpÓTQ 
Tols ^yvcpluors à oooBátew : sch. Eur. Ph 
113 o)» yáp Tv $aíNcos 7A0€ IloNvwvelkgs 
x0óva | moXNois guév mois, jplows O' 
GnAoic BpéucN :—éjuóavrikGs, lva e kymrv 
GAXNwyopij Tóv TóNeuov. 


8 Quint. 8 3 721f shows how fluid and 
vague terms of this sort were. "Though 
distinguishing rightly &u$acts and. aJ£gous 
karà cvANovyusuóv (8 4 26 ** Est hoc simile 
ili quod emphasis dicitur; sed illa ex 
verbo, hoc ex re conjecturam facit, 
tantoque plus valet quanto res ipsa verbis 
est firmior "), he confounds the two at 8 8 
84 just like Eustathius, or rather some 
authority on whom Eustathius depended. 
Quint., it should perhaps be said, swallows 
whole the doctrine of guíucets, e.g. 8 3 
82 fin. 
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had been formulated once for all, they went on using terms 
which may have had some definite meaning in the treatise in 
which they first took rank among terms of art, but had long 
parted with their appropriateness. There are men, perhaps, to 
whom the rhetors may seem even now to have something 
important to say, but these can only be such as can talk with 
contentment, as the rhetors talked, quasi-scientifieally about 
things which from their nature do not admit of scientific 
treatment. They must accept, let them recolleet, the rhetors' 
theory of imitation, the rhetors view that it is reasonable to 
distinguish between effects produced by words and effects produced 
by mancuvring the thought before it is expressed in words. 
After that, if they are satisfied that they are on firm ground, they 
may proceed to speak of one and the same thing by different 
technical names according to the way in which they may happen 
to contemplate it at different times—-as cvrvekOoy?) or as ab£maus, 
as srepíópasis or as avÉgou, as vmepBoM) or as a)/Émous, as 
&uoacis or as ab£mous, as avvrouía or as ab£gous, and so on. 
Even in the hands of its ablest exponents the rhetorical 
Science of expression is apt to be artificial and misleading, but 
when it is manipulated by scholiasts it is often contemptible too. 
Here are samples of comments framed by men who treat 
Aristophanes as if he were one of themselves, sitting at a desk, 
labouring to express himself according to rules of thumb :— 


Plutus 


(I1 cs àpraXéov pru éoTiv à Ze0 kai eol 
8o0Xov *yevécÓau mapadpovoüvros OeoTóTov. 


——YXaMemob 06 üvros ToÜ OovXevew YyahencorepoN ríNerTat, 
€éüN Kai áNoHTc Tic OecrnóruH ÜrniHperf. 


(2) 11 TO 06 No£fía 
t [2 
^ ^ , H / 
0s Üco7ruQOet TpíT000s €x xpvaTMrov 
néuwruw Owatav uépuoopar TabTqv, ÓTL 
(arpós Óv kai pávTis, Os acu, cojos 
^ , , / / N , 
peXaryyoXQvT. ámémeuWé pov vóv OeoT0Tc-V, 
e , ^ 5 , /, ^ 
0gTis AkoXovÓei karoTiv àvÜpeyrov vvdjXo0 
robvavTiov Op&v 1) Tpoofjk ajTQ Toiv kTé. 


, ^ ^ ^ / ^ / , ^ ^ ^ 
(arpos Ov kai pgávris:—TOÀv [O00] àperàv o0 eo)» 


Uu 


MÓ 


o 


15 


t3 
o 


30 


35 
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BK. II 


Léurpra. karü T0 "apóv ÜecTíceos kal Tís karà T?V 
laTpue»v émioTyums: €OüKaípec € T)V LVüpmgv 
ézrovjcaro, larpukijs uiv 6r àvíarov amémeuNre vóv ÓcosróTqv 
kai T)v u) mpocotcav Tepujyre ueXaryyoMav, 0eazríaeos 0€ 

5 Oíà TÓ crpoceyés Tíje éxeiÜev éÉ00ov: v?v O6 povoucnv 
kaTéXwmev pu) xpeiav avbTíjs €xov. 


/, 
TOUTOV 


[1 ^ ^ s N- RM 
T0 Ós d$acuv, «jyciv» os ámicoTOV TQ cojos Kal éz CGàN 
aüTóc éneipáeH. 
N ^ ^ , ^ 
(4) 12 vo ebo0es xai pavikóv kaTmwyopet ToU OeaTo0Tov É€k ToU 
10 xarà TÓN nepiriaroN éuawTíou ?ryeioÜau vyàp Trpoo?)kew, ovx 


(3) 


éregÜau TvÓXoG. 
(5) 88  éyo yàp Óv pewákiov TymeiXgo. OTt 
Gs TOUS OLkaíovs kai codoovs kal kocjovs 
uóvovs fjaewgumv. 
15 :—rToUTÓ «ew YNa Tó mpomerés Tfj p5oeos àvadépg émi 
T0 éfnuuévov kai 60fm owywyvougv Éyew 7) ápapría rw 
peupákiov àv TymeiXgoev kré. 


(6) 147  éyevyé rov Óuà pukpóv dpryvptóuov 
800Xos ryeyévnpat. 
^ N , » N , » , , 
20 ——KaÀóc 70 juukpóv: oUTe yyàp vroNvriumrou, oUTe à£iTrLO TOL 
oi O600Xot. 
(7) 150 xai rás ty éraí(pas aci ras KopuOías, 
órav pév avrás Tis TÉVys 7reipQv TÜXT, 
o)06 vrpocéxew TOv vov. 
25 :—00 J4óNoN óTi oU crpocOuaMéyovra,, à ' oU8& opóc. 
exe80óv.  (Éuacus.) 
(8) 239 xv Tis TpocéXÓn xpnacüs dvÜpemos $íXos 
avrQv Xafjéiv TL ayukpóv. ápryvpiàtov 
éfapvós éoTi kTé. 
, « er N e B AR ^ , , 
30 xXpmoTos:—iNa THN ÜUrrepBoÀuN T7/s duXaprvpías c"uáv 
xré. See supra pp. 263 15: 287 





7 "This conception of bmepBoX5 (Quint. 
8 4 29) as arising ez re is quite common in 
certain commentators, e.g. sch. Aesch. PV 


136 xrímrov 'yàp áxà xáAvBos Ouiev 
üvrpeov  uvxóv:——UmepBoN?  ToÜ ódov 
(Davies: dóBov Ms.) el xal uéxp. ToÜ 


GkeavoU éo0acev : Cho 993 vmepBoNy, órt 
kal Tüv uj Ógx0€vra &ANà uóvov àwya- 


pevov (ie. r7s éxióvgs) ore (7) &yióva). 
Here there is an amusing indication of the 
rhetorical bias of the annotator in the 
GXXay?) or àAXXotccts ma0Qv (0nx6évra . . 
&Váuevov). "This view of bmepgoMj pre- 
vails in certain of the commentaries to 
Sophocles and to Euripides. 
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(9) 735 rovro 9 bmó Tv doiwuc(à' j7000v0' Zcvx5 
rà ÜXéjapa TepiéXevyov, ós *y' éuoi Ooret. 
——kaÀóc T0 éuoi Ooke(* o) "yàp éopa abTovs eigo TÍíjs 
$ouwikí8os Óvras.  (évápryeua.) 


(10) 807 5$ uév cvrón peoT6 cTt( XevkQv. àXdírov. 5 
[—. . . npoóye 06 Trà Xevkà TOv àXjírov: ré. 
(11) 818 amojopes0a 9 o) Xí8ows ét 


4&XAà ckopoóíois KkTé. 

4XMà ckopoOLos :—OoUy &ánAGc ToUro àÀA' íNa Oeízu ó7: 
^ e /, 
Toca)T) nerafjoMj kexp)eÜ0a dore à TpoTepov 700íouev 10 
arya7TÓs, TrovTois vÜv àdoOevovres áàmoparrópeÜOa. 
(12) 821 xai vüv o Oeo7óTgs uév &vOov fjovOvret 

Üv kai Tpá'ov kai kpióv écTeQavopévos: 

3C ^» 5»£/ d / , .! ^ 

éue Ó' éfémeuwrev 0 kamvos: ovx oi0g T€ yàp 

» , 5 » N N / / 

évOov pévew Tv: €0akve yàp Trà DBXéoapá pov. 15 
, -?! , [1 * /, 375. ^ / 
oUX oios T€ tyáp kré:—pqerafgoN?) vrávrov ei 0 uév OeamróTIS 
dépe, TÓv kamvóv, 0 O6 OoÜüXos oU. 


JNubes 
(ly 1 (oU LioV' 
, ^ ^ EY ^ ^ ^ e 
à ZeÜ faci/XeÜ, TO xpíüjua TÀVv vvkTÓOv cov: 
LI... gupufatvet yàp ots drypvmrvoUcot petyáXas ràs vokras 20 
vopitew. — A like conclusion, that there is a)v£mgo:s here, 
; 3 
is the Avcus to a Crqoua on this passage. 
(2) 5 oí 8 oikérat péykovaww :—. . . €tà robo kai * péykovouv " 
eizev, Na 118ÀAoN aüToUc OeízH 7áo"s Óvras &Éw dpovíi- 
90s: TÓv vyàp Da0ées kaÜevoOvrov lO.óv écTw TO Déykew, o5 
TOv Oé u50év dpovriLóvrev TO [Ja0ées xowuücÜat. 
(3) 100  eiciv 86 ríves;: obx oi0 dkpuBÓs Tobvoya: 
pepusvodpovrio rai kaXoí Te kdryaDoí. 
^ , rA , ^ Now hj N , / 
:—árodevye, eireiv T0 Üvoua &uà TO érrax0és. 
(4) 136  àpaO5s eye vi A OaTis obreci cdó0pa 30 
amepuuepiuvos Tv Üjpav XeXákTucas 
kai dpovrió éf5uuBXexas éfnvpnuévnv. 
L—. . . TOÓ O6 XeXMákTruikas  cpoópórHToc kai fíac écri 
CHAAdNTIKÓN* OL07ep kai T?)V péuwriw émwhLyanyev. 
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(9) 175  éx0és 8é y' juiv Oeb?mvov o)k 7v éoTépas. 
——heAHeóroc? ckoTe! Tóv TOv duXocójov (Mov es émí- 
vovov kai TaMkaimepov: Oxi ToÜUTo «ic aÜzHcIN kai TÓ 
Kaip& cuNeypricaro, ci 'ye uépu Tíje éoTépas àvagévovres 

5 Qaryetv, o)0é róre vrapeakevacuévov oUOév eixov. 
, ^ 

(6) 177 Xemmr5v Té$pav:——iexv?v e-o00v: oUK ápràc ó6 To 
AemTijv* 7rpós yàp THN 61xoícociN rà» àXdírov. 

(7) 219  dépe rís yàp obros ovmi Tij kpeuáO0pas àvy5p; 

: aüTÓc: Tís ajTÓs;: Xexpárwys. 


ay ^ ^ / , 5 s » 
IO a)TÓs:— r(uÓv Tv. OLOÓAckaNov ovk etre TO ÜOvoya. 
(&udoaous.) 
(8) 223 TL € kaMets, Gdnjuepe ; 
— éj»juepov 06 ajrüv kaXei coc aUTóc Xovmóv rà TÓV 
0càv $povàv kai vmrepnóavóov rà TOv àvÜpevrev. Socrates 
I5 magnifies himself. If he can call Strepsiades é$yjuepov, he 


is himself divine. 
(9) 258 oUk, 4àXXà Ta)Ta Távra TOUC TehouuéNouc 
70s TroLoÜjev. 
É— . . évO0fow 06 uvoTupíois napaBáAAei Trà TÀÓv duXocó- 
, er » ^ y /, N 
ev pa85uara Na émn JGÀAoN cre(Ün pocéxew TOv 


20 
yépovra, às Üeiorépe TQ Trpáyuar.. 
10) 300 &AO0c.ev MniapàN Ova. IaXXá8os. 
Hn RUN 


See p. 279 11, under cvvroyía. 
(11) 305 o)pavio:s Te Ücois Ócop5uara 
/, ? e m NI , , 
vaoí 0' vJrmpeoeis kai aryáXguara, 
kal vrpóco00L pakápaev iepoTaTaL, 
eboTéDavo( Te ÜceÀv Üvoía. ÜaMau ve 
vavroOaTals év Ópats ré. 
—. TO o)pavíois «re» Ocots émriyyaryev eüceBà BouAóueNoc 
. ^ ^ /, e bi N » , e 4 
émiüeizai:i TÀN n1óhiN: aí jv vàp AXXau TÓXews éví TUwL 
mpóckewwra, Ücv, ai 0€ "AOfjvau vrárras riu To)s Ücovs. 
If this refers to the whole passage, it is a good instance of 
a note upon a)bÉgous xarà cvvaOpowuóv. 


30 





8 Of ajfqgsis karü cvANoywuóv as here — mapíorqsw mov "ye keüplvgy Tiv kMgaka . 
AeAy8órws is found also sch. Eur. Ph 100 — Xéye: though the annotator need not have 
kéÓpov TaAauàv KAijuak  ékmépa T00(:— had it in his mind, but rather éudacus or 
AeAm0órus  Tüv ToÜrov TOv aciNe(ov — évápyeua or something else, 


/-— Y" 
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(12) 353 rabr' àpa rara KXecvvpov abra. TÓv DiracTuw 
x06s i8o0ca4. 
:—r0 06 éyÜés TpocéÜmkev cs vmóyvov ToU KXeovóuov 
puráaTri80s (yeryevnuévov, TG kaipà ypcóueNoc eis aioxvvmv 
TOÜ OeO0pakóTos: JwízoNa ràp Tà Ünóruia mraícuara THN 
CUALpopüN €yei. 


(13) 361 o) yàp àv dXXe y vm-akovcauuev TOV vÜv pereopo- 


coduo TOv 

^ » , ^ ^ /, ' , Ju 
TÀQnV 74 IIpoóíko TO j€v gcodQias kai ryveoyms oUvexka, 

coi &é, 


or. DBpevOver kTé. 
viv 1) lHpoGíxo :—eéri ka0atpéce. Xepárovs ov lIlpóOucov 
JéraN árgaíNei Qiapópooc: obTos 06 coQuoT)s "v uereopo- 


Xóyos. 
(14) 442 TOUVTL TOULOV CÓ GUTOlCLV 
Tapéyo TUTTEw Teiwwiv Owrfv 
avxpueiv pvyOv àckov Octpew. 
&ckOv Oedopew :—. . . bmép 06€ ToU micTevÜÓSvau. avTOv 


/ ^ [3 d ^ 
€gjiéveiw TO(s UTOkeuuévois npocéeHke mnÀéoN: o "yàp Tà 
, , e ^ 
ueíto émarnyeXXopevos vmouévew evyepds üv cà iyrrova 


ÜTr€véyko.. 
Equites 
(1) 63 TOUS yàp évO6ov üvTukpus 
Arevój Gua B aXXet. 
üvrLKpvs :—— «mpoO5Xos, OpoXoyovuéves' MÜzHce O6 Tv 


àvaíóeuav | O.à  ToÜ  qaNepGc  xaraeí0eoÜat. — GXXos* 
$avepós: ven» 8eirua 8€ ónepBaAlAoÓcHc Gvaucxvvrías TO 
qaNepóc xaTarevóecOaa. 

(2) 141 éT écTiv eis vmepóvà Téxvuv Exov. 
» . z óé ^ , ^ M / " ^ 
L— . .. ézdípa 06 vüv avroÜ Tv Téyvqv, iva MGkhoN 
, , , , ^ , , ^ 
oveiOon $aveíags ajT)s Mav eUTeXoUs. 


Paz 
(1) 1 aip aipe uütav 6s TáxwcTa kavÜdápe. 
[— . . . 6:à 06€ ToU awovOa(íov ToÜ mapà TÓv oixeróv 
Tpos TOv KávÜapov €uqaíNe 77v vap' avroÜ «roD OcoTróTOV 


ven» pos TOv kávÜapov jewyíaTqv dpovríóa. 
U 


IO 


uai 


3o 
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(2) 6 oU karépayev uà AU àXN éfapmácas 
er 3 
OXqv évékawre. 

—— . .. TÓ o)v dOnjáyov ToU (eov OekNUc Aéye Óri 
oU kaTéjayev àXXà karémwiev pre naocnoápyevos.? 

$(3) 33 . olov 86 kóNras 0 karáparos éoÓíei, 
[:4 / N ^ / 
ec7ep 7aXkaucT5s, mapafaXoev TOUS "oudiovs, 
kai rabTa Tv kejaMjv Te kai TO wxeipé Tres 
eL vrepudov Té. 

——Óuà ToD ewx»"uaros T)v àO9$ayíav avro) Hoi. 

10(4) 68 — más dv vor áàduwko(uqv àv e00) To0 As; 

, A ^ / N X /, M € , 
ceUÜU ToU i09 :— . . . kai Ó.à  ToUvTrov Tcv vrepn$aviav 
a)TOÜ OHÀoi: o)k àpket OTi. Emi kavÜdpov émwBfva. Tob 
o)0pavoü pocOokd, AXXà kai «eU00 o0 Aus éAÓeiv 
é9obXero kTé. 

- 5 ^ /, 
15 (9) 76 ven à ILIyyácetov, $noí, yevvatov Trepóv. 
N , N N X , , » 

:—Ó.à  TrovrOV  T2v  Tepi TOv OeoToTQyv mÀéoN dvoiav 

N /, , » e , , *N 
kai gaviav OeíkNuc Tuo imr7T( napaBáMAoNTa avrov 

, 
a7odoauwopnevos Tóv kávÜapov xré. 
(6) 90 & OéemoT dva. 
s N / NEN ^ N ^ , 
20 ——0Ó(à TÓ uerápsiov avrov TjpÜau xai TpocOokáv émt- 
B»5cecÓa, To) o)pavo) eewrépa avróv [ém]er(ugoe ov; 
dvakTa eiTov. 


(7) 143  ró 8é mXotov écrau Nafwvpyns kávOapos. 


:—ei0os mrXoíov 0 kávÜapos . . . Óuà mo)rev foóXerat 
25 (0 '"Tpwyatos) 9eizai s avraxo0  xpewo0ns a)TO 0 
kávÜapos. 
(8) 169 ven kàTLvreUgeis ÉprvAXov dvo 


kai p)pov émwXels ; 
N /, , ^ V 3. ^ 4, . E74 
xai ppov émwxeis:— kai émuBaXeis pov. eic aÜzHciN— 
uà ró TeÀéoc àóavwucÜgvai. T»)v Ocyajv. 
(9) 196 ÓTL o)06 puéXXeus éyy)s eivau TOv Üec!v. 


—oU aóNoN, $79cí, oU0K ei vXgciov TÓv ÜeQy àXÀ' oU8é 





3 So ven at 17 :— TÓ ÜOcp àp/ovgiw. $msiv ov ür. o0 Obvaguat 
UToóépew «s kal abToÜ ToU ÜOnros Umepáva 
Lov "yeyevquévov* Oi, 06 Tobrov Tiv 
:—peradopuküs &à ToU rómov Tfjs veos é£ o0 — àónoarylav ToU kavÜdpov O5Not, cs kré. 


ov "yàp &0' olós T^ etu! Umepéxew T3js àvrMas. 


PT. II. 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(17) 
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péXXeis (metaphrase implying &u$acis, quae id significat 
quod non dicit). 

252 dép! émwyéo kal TO uéA, Tovri TüTTukOv. 
——xapitópevos  '"AÜUmvaíows  TÓ  uéN, TobTOws Tpocéveuuev: 
6co yàp xal TÓv ckopó0ov kai TOV Tpáccev kai TOU 5 
Tvpob TO LéX. TupwuGTepov, TOcoÓTcO djueivov kai ?) TOUTO 
yeoprobsa "yi. 

261  oices àXerpífavov rpéyov:àXN à géXe 

o)k €oTiw uiv: éx0ée eic wkiaue0a. 

:oUkovv Tap  AOmvaíov uera0pé£eu kTé. ; 10 
——Táiv ehHeóroc  ceuvoXoyei ToU;  '"AÜmvaíovs cs 
a)TOXÜovas é« ToU eÜpiokeaÜau év abrois rà TÓV TáXai 
eicQkucuévov óv mópovv oí veoaTi eicoLkLG uevot. 


302  $ llavéXXqves Bom09owuev evmep "rovrrore. 
& llavéXXNqves :—eis. opóvotav. d'yeu rovs "EXXqvas NeAHeó- 15 
Toc Oià ToÜOe ToD Émovs. (éuQaocus.) 
908  Tzgv OÜeÓv macóv peyíorqv kal duXaymeXorármv. 
See supra p. 279 6.  (cvvroyía.) 
324 àXN  éyey o0. ewnparítew | BobXopau,  àNN — id. 

790viíjs 20 

ovk €uoÜ kwvoÜüvros a)TO TO GcKÉM) xopeverov. 
—— ... wpueíues "yàp pos TÓ eicau. a)ToUs TV 
eipzjvpv éXéaÜai, obres ÓnepáraN ajT/j wxaípovra cemoínke 
TV Xopóv. 
418 . xaí cov Tà ueráN 7,4eis vavaÜO5vav ü£opev. 25 
, [4 ^ ^ » ^ , , L4 
L—oUXY 0$ kaLí pukpov OvTOV TOÜTO Qmnciw A&XX  aUZeoN 
TÜV Xápuv. 
456  'Epug Xápwuv "OQpaww "Adpoóírg Ilo0g. 
:—S8iKaíoc npoéraze 70v 'Epyugv «cs aru Tfs àvamyaryüs 
Tis E4pzvgs' kai TÀv éfüs O6 eikóroc é£uv5o09 os áppo- 3o 
Olov abT' €v yàp TZ eip5vg Tovrov dam7oavovc. TárvTes. 
5022  mo0ev àv Xáfoww pfüua uvpiápdopov 
óro Tpoceimo c ; oU ràp eixov oixoÜev. 


» , » , e. » Lj LA P! ^ 
——üáfuv cov Émawov o)k elyov oixoi énaózmeic 06 TÓv 
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, ^ ^ 
vapeXÜóvrev kakQv el ve kai uéxpu «puuárov» kai TÓÀV 
/, 
ToLovTOV EoTÉpyvrat [pmuárov]. 


531 XoóokXéous uekÀv, kvyXOv. 


CÓ— .. . TÓ káXMTov obv TOv é€0ecuárov uerà Tv 
ékeivov (ToU XodoxMéovs) uvr5uwqv e00)s Ém»yanyev éNOcIKNÓ- 
JL€eNOC Ox z7vrGv TOV dXXov davamykauoTepa ( — better) rà 
ajroD coujpara Tj xpüce. TOv kuxyXOv napaBaAAóueNa. 


53' 9o)Mgs jeÜvobans, àvarerpajuuévov Xods, 
dXXov Te vOXAÓv kárya0Qv. 


——üÜrnepBoÀA e)eyías Óre xai oí 8oüXot peÜvovat. 


^ , 
541 ven xai rabTa Oauuovíos vToTacuévat 
ánazánacai kai kváÜovs "rpockeievaa. 


^ M 
L— . ... O4à ToÜ (matámacau. máMuv  ToUs '"AÜmvaiovs 
/, e/ ^ v? , 
Ücpaze/eu iva p obro! uovov àXXà kai Tüvres émTaL- 
, , » s L7 ^ ^ , M 
kévau O0feciv, (XXes T€ kai aüzHcic ToDÜ kakoÜ ei gu) 
y, ^ e , , ^ 
pépos &BXawe TÀÓv "EXMXjvov 0 sroXeuos, àXM  ámXós 
^ , 
eUreiy ámácas Tàs TO0X&s. 


558 Tás T€ GvKüs, üs éyo '$)revov Ov veorepos, 
àoTácacÜa. Üvpós Tiv écTi. ToXXocTÓ xpovo. 
——mepio7rov0acTa yàp Ts q»yeira. ümep à» avrüs épryá- 
cyra(.  Oià ToUvTrov O6 TON noÀUN XpóNoN To) roAéuov 
OHÀoi óTi. veoTepos Ov é$írevoe Tàs cvküs üs ox cióev 
ynpácas: kai oUK dápkeceeic ToÓTco éÉ7»yaye '"To0XXooTÓ 
xpóve-" 
565 o Ilóseióov os kaXóv TO coTiQos a)TOv daíverai 
kai rvKvOv kai "yopnüv doTep uta kai vravOaucía. 
óoTep püta:—órav *yàp «eis kowov éoTiOvTaL ékdcTOU 
dépovros éavrQ Oeimvov, vvkvà daíverau wj pev TÀ 
mpocQáyiua $epóvrev, mij 86 avrÀv éaTwouévov. | ANXws* 
aci yàp mv Oebmvov év o .. . r0 06 oTi$os avrÓÀv 
eikáze AXóíro:s kal páty Ou TÓ Tvkvóv, kai, éme» 
vrukvoüvTaL, ÓvOV pev Tà ÓXdovra, Omov O6 oí éoTwOQevoL 
ven»  (évápwyeia.) 


759 ToLoÜTOV iÓdvw Tépas o) karéoOeica. 


——eipukes TOv ckojjurev avro) Tà kar eiüos éakoenev 
EY ^ ^ EY ^ 5 , 
avTOv TüMw émi TÓ *yevikóv ávaOpauov Ov ob Tépas 
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avTOv KaXei, AMeízoNa OózaN TÓÀv "rpoewpmuévev évykara- 
Avmaov éxew Tois ák9]koóct vrepi aUTOU. 
(24) 1007 kai Trepi rajras 9uàs áÜpóovs 
oNrevobtvras Tvp/9áteo0a.. 
——eükaípec T0 OYrevotvras npocéeuke npóc üwTiOiacToOAHN 5 
To) ToMéuov év q OvoxepOs awrévovv ámnexoNQuévoi év 
Toig ÜopUflous avroÜ kai Tois kakoís. 

(25) 1034 xai Tv TpámeLav olconuaL kai Taui00g ov Oejoe. 
——éuavro, duoi, vmoper)oo kal xpeía ojk CoTau Tai80s- 
duXoTuue(ra, 0€ epi Tràs vT»pecías Wva» kaTrà "TrávTa TOV lO 
XquMBüOnv TXeovekrelv «Ookfj xai Ojcv xai vimmQperQv. 


Acharnians 


(1) 66 eméudra0' juüs os DBacuXéa TOv péyav 
pucÓ0v $épovras vo Opaxuàs Tí "uépas 
ém' EX0vuévovs dpxovros. 
em. Ei8vuévovs :—'"rpó (8 éràv ?)pxev 0 EX0vpuévgs 'AO5vgoc: 15 
kaÜdmTera, yàp TOv mTpecfevrüv cs émírmóes Tv xpóvov 
rpuBóvTov «Té. 


(2) 302 so) 9  éyo Xówyovs Xéyovros ox ákovcopuat nakpojs. 


——o) Xéyovciv (oí ék ToÜ xopo)) Óru To)s pév pakpoUs 
/, 
CXon»ov«» poncoua;, àko?bcoua, O06 ToU; uà cvuvropías zo 
// , , e / , ^ / 
Aeyojévovs, &XXM  OTL TáüvTeS Xoyou gakpoi  Teokact 
KpiNÓAL.eNo| npóc zrpüfuv ei vémpakrat. 
" ^ ;» 4 ^ ei 
(3) 308 zós óé y àv kaXOs Xéyows dv, elmep éomeiow vy &ma£ 
, t 
oicw obre fopnós obre TíaTis oUÓ' Opkos névei; 


t i ^ ^ - ^ / » 
——ai yàp cvuvOjka. Ou *y eXobvrat, Aónov, Cpyov, 2s 
Xeupóv:—Xorev uév olov Ou Opkov, épyev 966 Ou rÀv 
€v Tois |[Sopuois ÜvciOv, xciv O6 émel ai míoTew uà 
TOv OefiQv wívovrau kTé. 
(4) 9313. See supra, p. 269 24: 2'/0 1. 
(5) 315  oüro ToUzos Oewóv ?j0m kai rapatwucápOwov. 3o 


gu / ON "T ^ / » » / 
——aÜUzHce kéyprrau eimov *' ka, rapa£ucápOuov," éavi yáp 
^ ^ t / 
TL OÓewov 0 p obros écTi Oewóv. 


5 


IO 


I5 
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(6) 334 d4XXà ju?» Opácns 0 puéXXets* 
:—ToÜTo (mocwueTEO's kaXeirai €yeug kai vapà  Am]no- 
cÜéve. TO Opotov kTé. (6Cudaous.) 

(7) 400 à Tpucuakápu | Evpvmrión 


00' 0 8oüXos obTeci codós vmorpivera. 


. , . m^ N , , ^ , N N ^ 
:—oiKkeícc ézouo(oi Tóv oikérgv TQ OeoTóTg: Ouà O6 ToD 
OokoÜvTos émaívov OuáXXe, Tóv. EUpurióqv. 


This rubbish is the product of omyTopucy, to which av£qges, 
comprising of course ueíecis, was everything." How it is to 
be classed, as critieism of poetry or as matter auxiliary to boys 
for their exercises in composition, or as both the one thing and 
the other, it is not easy to say.  Precisely the same sort of 
comments are meant to rank as literary criticism in the Fourth 
Book of Macrobius. There they are intended to prove that 
Virgil is rhetor no less than poet, so scrupulously does he 
observe the rules of rhetoric. Such is the monstrous view of 
these late doctors, which makes comments of this order so 
perverse and worthless. There, as here, évápyews, ocvvropía, 
&uóacs, VmepBoXij, and ab£gcus either simple or in its divers sorts, 
karà cvXXoywpóv, karà avvaÜpowcuóv, xarà cykpuiw, are all 
remarked upon, with this difference that in the heroic poet 
avtmgou "áÜovs takes the room of a)£gous 3j0ovs (e.g. at Pll: 
1l és dacuv etc.) and the other sorts are correspondingly 
modified. There is no reason why a)/Ézows, &uoaocus, cvvropía, 
évápryeus should not be terms serving a useful purpose in a sane 
literary critieism—among the scholia to Homer there are some 
admirable notes in which they are sanely used——-but their 
usefulness disappears, when they are held to be names for 
stratagems deliberately used as such by a poet practised in the 
art of rhetorie. So esteemed and annotated they are not 
worthless only and vexatious but detrimental; and worthless, 
vexatious, and detrimental are most of the scholia catalogued 
above. They are matched by many adseripts in the more 
* rhetorical " commentaries upon plays of Euripides." 

Of the Wasps I will not speak, seeing that the ravennas gives 
a mere abstract of that commentary; but certainly in the com- 





10 Quint. 8 3 89 vis oratoris omnis in li eg, Or 82: 85: 417: 646: Hipp 
augendo minuendoque consistit, 8: 201: 447 : 456. 
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mentaries to the Frogs, the Dirds, the Lysistrata, the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, the Ecclesiazusae there are no notes which can 
fairly be said to have this kink. At Av 1126: 1541: 1546: 
1701 there are good notes upon aj£mgous (os &v kojup8(a) and. at 
R 427: 628:" L 33 ? notes upon éuóacis ; but in every case 
they are perfectly reasonable as comments. 





1? ie, if it is a note upon évraüfa— note at 1374 seems merely to be a note on 
x&Tws épeis évraÜü0a umüév weüO0os:— xpíjcis. 
0 'yàp TóTos ob Oéxerai ieü0os mov 13, . às $uXóTaTQis O06  dmecouóm ocv 
Tüca kpicis (cp. the metaphrase at 520— ^ To)s 'A0mvaíovs, i.e. **Éuóacsts quae etiam 


abrós:— üvrl ToÜ 0 Oesmór$s). The  idsignificat quod non dicit." 


QEIFATPTIERUV 
ézHrHcic karü dugiBoAíaN 


SLiPPED in among the TROPES in Tryphon's second group is one 
not only different in nature from all the rest, but so persistently 
annotated by all the commentators that it both deserves and 
requires separate treatment. ^ This, which is no TROPE at all, 

5 would appear to have filled so large a place in interpretation 
that it came to take rank as a TROPE. 


du.giBoAía 
écri Aézic H Aóroc 8óo xai nÀeíoNa npáruara OHÀoÜüca: Aézic 
1éN ràüp eipurai óri ai óucoNu ar éuugíBoAoí eici, oioN (A 144) 
IO «eic 8é ric ápyóc áNàp BouAnHgópoc écroo, 
B» Alíac «iH 'leoueNeUc M Oioc 'O8ucceóc-.! 
dOHÀoN ràp nórepoN TÓÀN AiáNTcN OHÀoi: Aóroc 8é, énei xai 
€éN Aórco áugiBoAía: eicíN, oioN (O 435) 
pura 9' é«ÀiNaN npóc éNcómia naugaNwócoNTa* 
is Kaí (E 118) 
Oóc Oé ré u' dNOpa &AeiN kai éc ópuuiN éryeoc éAeeiN.? 
With deliberate &mbiguity described as such at Av 1073: 
1289, this article has nothing to do, except indeed when it is 
treated wrongly as unintended ambiguity, as is perhaps the case 
20at R 1413.  Deliberate ambiguity is part of the comie business, 
just like misstatement, travesty, grotesque misunderstandings, 





t 


were stock examples of duQigoMa 7) év 


Nórye. 
3 rüy uév vyàp iyoüua. co$óv, rQ 


1 "There is not much risk in so filling up 
the text, though it may well be right as it 
stands. An example of such áudoMa in 


Homer A was certain to become the stock 
example. 

? W 8 755-Sp 3 203. The scholia at 
O 435 and E 118 indicate that these 
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jou. :—(1) coQà» gu» E)bpurióm» Xéwet, 
1j0ca0a. 06 TQ Alo xÓNo* oUrcs ' Aplarapxos' 
&XXot € rÓ évavriov kré. (2) róv Alo xóXov 
coQàür Ciryoüuac», Tj6opac 06 TQ Ebpurióg. 
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unexpected turns of phrase; and alike in the form of equivoque 
and of nonsense (cvyxvous, àówavomra), it belongs to To *yéXotov 
and not to Tó TpoTikóv. Ignored no less is the ambiguity 
which arises from the nature of the ancient script. That was 
merely a mechanical uncertainty to be dealt with in reading. s 
In but a few particulars is the TROPE AMBIGUITY affected by the 
shortcomings of the letters. If the Greeks had written the 
initial letter of a proper name larger than the others, then a 
certain number of comments upon &g$ugoA(a ka0' ouevvuíav 


might have been unwritten; and if they had made use of:o 


commas, many instances of aáudugoMa.as Xóyos would not have 
been annotated. 

It is an inconsistency that vypaggari» should have been 
content in respect to reading to let the context determine for 
the most part how a row of letters should be broken up into 
words, whereas in interpreting kaTà ToUs évvmápxovras TpOTrovs 
it held itself bound to annotate as an example of AMBIGUITY 
every word or group of words which standing alone, apart from 
its context, might bear more constructions than one.  Hermo- 


M 


5 


genes may be wrong to assert that there is no such thing as 2o 


AMBIGUITY in classical Greek authors; but he is justified in 
maintaining that, when the commentators pointed out cases of 
AMBIGUITY, they usually neglected to say that to take the words 
in any way save one would be pure absurdity. Nor is he far 


wrong when he declares, with an obvious fleer at ypayugaTukot, 25 


that Tojs 7roXXoís Goket ToXXàs €v Tois [Bu8M(ous àpgduBoMas 
yivea0au. bzó TÓv TaXaiwv: for AMBIGUITY, TROPE or what not, 
has scored the margins of the plays with hundreds of adsceripts 
altogether uncalled for. 


If Aristophanes laughed at his own schoolmasters, as I 3o 


believe he did? for discovering mare's nests for their scholars, 
what would he not have said of some of the queries which 
commentators have propounded concerning himself ? 


5 W 3 442—8p 2 454. 


5 See supra p. 187 25. From the note 
there cited it appears that the scholiasts 
could attribute àuó«8oMa to the person 
actually speaking the words and not to the 
poet. Soat Av 1073 the dramatic speaker 
is said Aayiá(ec0at. év T$ dudjwBoMa. 
By some of the Sophocles scholiasts 


mAayiá(en0at is used of words which have 
one meaning for the speaker and another 
for the audience. In this case it is used 
passively (or, if the middle is anywhere 
used, the implied subject is sure to be 
ó ZojokMjs)—OR 137 memANa/ylao Tas TáNw 
ó Aéóyos kal rij» áX5Beav alvírreras TQ 
0cárpp xré: 1183 «D emMayiacrat Ó 
Aó'yos kré. 
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R 928 4AX 5 Xxapávópovs 3j) rádpovs 13) " docmíóev 
ézóvras 'ypvmauérovs xaXkgMárovs kTÉé:—— Cnreirau ro 
^ / N IN eJ) , / , , »^ ^ 
LXXov cvvamTÉéov TO 7) " do7íóev émO0vras, M (1) rois 
dvo & (2) ro vypvraiérovs yaMenXárovs. 


5Men penetrated by the principles of interpretation in vogue 
in their time, as they had been in vogue in the days of 
Aristophanes, could actually hesitate between these two render- 
ings—(1) * Seamanders whether (real) river-beds or (merely) 
represented on shields, griffin-eagles traced in bronze." (2) 
10* Seamanders, or trenches, or represented on shields griffin- 

eagles traced in bronze." 
Notes upon AMBIGUITY as Aóyos take for the most part the 

form of metaphrases :— 


Pl 401 8e? 8Xéyau To(fjcas vo:—dávri ToÜ Oe ous 

15 voca, ajvrOóv [9Xédrau (ie. vo is subject, not object, of 

ToufjcaL) : N 307 mpóco80t pakápev :—Oprnoketas repli 

TOUS Üeoís (Le. uax. ls objective, not subjective, genitive): 

528 ois $0) xai Xéyew :—oíts émióeikvvoOat 700 éco (i.e. 

ois with Aéyew, not with 700): 560 Geris obv To)Toici 

20 r€Xd Tois €uois qu?) xaupéro :—óc'is ékelvois Téprrerau, Tois 
éuois u)) Topocíro (not Oocus T. y. Tos £pois, u1) X.): 

R 1291 xvpetv :—émvrvyxeiv (not — rvxeiv with zrapacxov) : 

Av 2 xpotevw aX :—kpátev eig; ToUmíac reM9e : 

91 os:—es zoA» (not —ór:) : 550 (G16áco) uíav opviOov 

25 TOM eivat :—óri. Óje(Xere uíav móMw &xyew (not, *that 

there is one community of birds "): Pa 362 ví coiétv 

0.avoet ;:—Tí ToÜTro ToXuás; (why do you intend to do 

so?" mot * what do you intend to do?"): 631 (Aígov 

eu BaXóvres) é£uéOuuvov kvyréXqv (àméXecav) :—&E ueO(uvovs 

30 xepoücav kvéNMqv (not with Aí8ov): L 298 (rpoc- 

vegóv p ék Ts wÜTpas) OoTep kÜcv XvrrTOca TOddÜaXuo 

Oákvev:—Óáxveu nov ToUs Oój0aXuovs óamep kócv (not 


mpoo7tecóv jw. Go'Tep K.): T 942 (yéXera mapéyo) rois 
xópa£w éaTiOv:—  Tols kópa£w écvíacw mapéyev (not 
35 éo T.V "yéXoTa Tapéxo TOLS K.). 


Alternative ways of taking words may be given in separate 
notes or in one note :— 


Pl 47 (ópátovros) àekeiv (róv vióv Tóv éÉmwyopiov 
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TpoTov):—(1l) jerépyecÓa,. (ie. róv víóv is subject of 
ackeiv) : (2) €t6áckew (ie. rov viov is object of àoxetv): 
Ac 290 Zuóv novos :—(1) yepis zuàv TOv 'A0gvaíov, 


& (2) novos é£ 9zuóv. 


The metaphrase may be simply the words in the text repeated 
with the definite article supplied in order to determinate the 
meaning; for, as Theon points out, cases are not uncommon in 
which this is all that is required to remove ambiguity :—* 


N 855 mo mMjÜovs éróv:— im0 ToÜ0 TjÜovs TÓN 


éróv (not *It is so long ago," but ^I am so old"): 


1312 árep Bakxáv :—éo7ep ai TÀN Bakxyoóv : 


and of course the article is often supplied in metaphrases which 
are more than amplifications of the text :— 


N S874 amó$ev£w GLems:— Móoww TÀN  Owov (not 


* from justice, but *from any lawsuit"): 


€s [9áÜos kUkXov :—eis TO bros ToU o)bpavob. 


Other devices are now and then found :— 


Pl 249 os iO0etv ce |[BoóXouau kai T?v *yvvaika Té 


eu , ^ N ^ v e ^ , 
——iva ékeivou Tov llXobrov i6eciv: obro rap "pee 


(rather than íva éxeívovs o lIXobros i05): 


vapéXa[Bov :—é^jo, 65Xovór. (ie. not 2rd pers. pl): 1256 
TÓV LÉxypuL vuvL :—TOv péxpi vüv Ovrov Towyróv (not rov 


p. v. peXov): 


N 4131 dàwó Tovo(:—d4mó Tobrov Tob 
xpóvov (not "by reason of this"): 


Av 56'7 vacToUs 


Ovewv peXwroÜvras:— T0 ueMwroÜvras àpcevwOg: oTi O6 25 
ézíÜerov vÀv vacTÓv (not, as some think, another kind of 


cake): 


Ac 679 TO oírives (1) oí veórepor (ie. by 


hyperbaton, antecedent v0 veavíekev pmoropev in 680) 
M (2) opets oi "AOnvaior, (antecedent óuóv in 678). 


Very rarely the same nomenclature is employed as for 3o 


HYPERBATON :— 


R 576 d:—o?$ npàc To Opémravov àXXà npóc Tóv 


Aápvyya : 


V 1480 xai Tovs TpayeOo?s dmouw amo- 


8e(Éeww  kpóvovs | róv vov Owpyncdpevos :—«ró» Tov vobv 


$ W1189—Sp 283. Arguing against 
the view that the rule—7apa$vAakréov TÓ 
TapaANáNovss TiÜÉvau Tàs TTÓces éÉmi 
Óradópwv» TpoccTGv: concerns only the 





accusative case, he quotes as if from Hdt. 
l elici 06 kal AlybmT(o KoXxot. In all 
such cases TpocÜÉéceu. ápÜpcov obkér. à. - 
BoXos *yivera« 7) Mé£is. 


L :o 


Av 171515 


R 939 os 2o 
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npóc ró kpóvovs——aTr00e(few ápxauoUs Twwas Tv Émívouav : 
Av 1177 obkovrv Of5ra vepvmróXovs éxpfjv TéuAdraw :— 
TÓ ézfc: oUk éxpiv mepumróXovs Téuaa. 


It may be that the makers of such notes did consider the 
s plaees annotated as examples of hyperbaton. 

Itis worth while to direct attention to the note cited last in 
the paragraph last but one, viz. that at Ac 679. The method 
there used for fixing the antecedent of a relative pronoum is, in 
the ravennas at least, extremely rare. It occurs at two other 

io places in the same commentary (708: 975), and also at L 407 : 
T 125: 126: ep. Pl 256. In some other commentaries " it is 
frequent, sometimes at places where there may have been a risk 
of mistake, but frequent also where there is no risk at all. 
Here, I cannot help thinking, is a case in which a type of note 
not entirely useless has degraded into a mere trick of annotation. 
Some relative pronouns being justifiably thus annotated, certain 
commentators, from a species of catalepsy, took to remarking upon 
all Something of the same kind would seem to have happened 
in respect to other? pronouns, and perhaps at an earlier date. 
In any case, whether earlier or later, the habit of saying what 
person or thing is meant by oros, 08e. éketvos, etc., is already 
completely established in the commentaries preserved in the 
ravennas. It has been suggested already? that notes of this 
description, when the pronouns annotated are used 8euerukós, not 
avadopucos, may belong to àvdyvecus, but it is perhaps explana- 
tion enough to say that this multitude? of unprofitable scholia 
exists because schoolmasters were expected to make their pupils 
show in the case of every expression, more or less indefinite, that 
they knew what it stood for. 


Ut 


25 


30 


Not only for 00e, ékeivos, cv, Toio0ros, and the like, but 





7 Sch. Soph. OR 867: 1082: 1482: 
Ant 110: 1335: OC 731: 1051: E1176: 
2071: 9 TT5841: 7 PhV199/:2265 : 472; — In 
the Eur. seholia notes of this kind are 
very common, more especially in Hec Or 
Phoen. 

8 'The nomenclature in Greek grammar 
is, however, different. "There the relative 
was not àvrcovvuía but dp0pov. Even 
&vrwvvuíla was at first confined to the 
personal pronouns and their adjectives. 

9 See supra p. 111: p. 124. 

!? If the examples which occur in meta- 


phrases be included there are more than 
250 such notes in the ravennas. "There are 
very few in the commentary to Pa, which 
is perhaps another indication that its maker 
was arhetor. "Thereis an opulent note on 
vavroios in sch. Soph. OR 914 iyo0 alipet 
Ovuàr üyav Nómau TavTolauct ; — üvrl, 
perecpiferau Tiv  vvxov, kal, VmepBa- 
Aóvreos  üxÜerau  mávra  Noyu(óuevos — 
abrüv TÜü» dóvov, TÓ TÀv "yvvatka Éxew 
ToÜ  àvmpmuévov, Ti» TposOokmwjévqv 
$vy5v, ró ui, O6vacOau àvacTpéac Tpós 
ToUs olkelovs, TÓ Oéos rQv Xxpmusuüàv. 
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also for ó 6eós, robpyov, TÓ 7pü'ypa, etc. exegesis is occasion- 
ally warrantable, or appears to be so :— 


L 603 vavrae(:—Tàs Taivías às ToÍs vekpois émeymov 
oí díXoi.  év 4áXXo O6 ebpov' "às Oparyuás, eis puc ov 
7G TopÜuet": 863 To)To:—Hh (1) ápyyópiov, & (2) uepióGa: 

Pl 347 6eós :—R (1) o IIXoovos, A (2) &XXos Tis TOV 
eov : Ac 336 rov ijuxa:—hHro (1) róv Xápxkov, & (2) 
€ué TOv coÜ ajT00 ijika kTé. 


These at least are flat instances of aj duSoXía. 

But here I have unawares crossed the line which separates 
AMBIGUITY as Aoyos from AMBIGUITY as Xé£is. 

For its statement that homonyms are ambiguous the textbook 
furnishes only one example, namely—* Ajax, inasmuch as it is 
not self-evident which of the two men of this name is thereby 
meant." t looks as though the point was deemed almost too 
familiar to enlarge upon. 

First for ópevvuía in relation to proper and quasi-proper 
names. Proper names may degrade into common nouns, and 
common nouns may in turn be used almost as proper names. 
A word may be used just like a proper name, nevertheless be 
merely a nickname or an epithet. | When a speaker in the 
Birds alludes to the wooden horse, he may have meant, and 
his hearers may have understood him to mean, a certain 
well-known representation in bronze of the wooden horse. 
Homonymy of this sort is fertile in scholia. These deterinine 
or debate :— 


A. Whether a noun is a common noun or a proper or 
quasi-proper noun—L 287 CIMON :—aávzí (1) vpócavres, 
& (2) 9voua x«píov : ib. CIMON :—óvoyua xepíov epi 
TV àKpOT OX" : Pl 287 QT" ONOT:—(1)... A (2) 


, ^ 5 ^ *() , » , 11 
«ome Tw €ixev Opvyuegv ")7 vov Xeyoyuévmgv. 


H See also at Pl 606 KTGONA: 808 CKEAH: 1281 AIATMON: Ac 273 
'ANOGOCMIOT: N 721 9EAAEOC: 109 OPAITTAN: ib OEAAEOC: 724 
$ACIANOTC: R 129 KEPAMEIKOC:  AETIPON: 726 OACIANOC: 1023 
216 AIMNAI: 351 'EAEION (not the GTAHC: 1926 OATPCH: V 768 
place - name): 990 MAMMAKTOOI:  CHKIC: 1396 MTPTIAC: T 728 
1093 oi KEPAMEIC: Av 139 ó  MANIA: 11;2 'EAAOION: Ec 730 
CTIABONIAH: 441 TIIOHKOC: 1222 KINAXTPA: 846 CMOIOC: 932 
IPIAON: 1292 TlIEPAIZ: Pa 145  PFEPHC. nóNc-7 áxpózoMs is anno- 
KANOAPOT: 782 KAPKINOC: L  tated by metaphrase— N 69: L 245: 
266 €GIAOTPTE: 4501 CKTOAI: 1170 317: 338: 487: 758: 912. Cp. R 1094 
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B. Whether it is a proper noun or a nickname or an 
epithet, e&c.—Pa 363 KIAAIKON :—dàHÀow nórepow (1) 
kópuov Ovoua m (2) ewovvpov: '"Aujovios 06 ÓOvopga àva- 
ypábe. xai $mow Or. Aákov: 457 'ENTAAIOI :—(1) 
xarà  émíÜerov: Twéc 98& (2) "Apees Kal 'Evvoüs Tov 
"EvváMov, oi 8& (3) Kpóvov xai 'Péas." 

C. Which of two or more persons or things a proper or 
a quasi-proper noun is intended to designate— Ac 1173 
Kparivov :—o00 Tóv ToUpr)v, AANá viva ÉrepoN, àXatova : 

Av 493 pvy(ev :—hR (1) àmó Opvyías, & (2) àmó 
Onuov kTéÉ: L 1300 »xaXxtouov  àvaccav:—— obo 
xaMtoikov (1) 'ApréuiBos iepüv év AaxeOaíuov,, R (2) 
'A0gvàs. Comments of this class trench both upon the 
TROPES (in àvrovogacía, for example) and more frequently 
upon (cropía. Moreover, the several commentators differ 
a good deal in the form which they prefer to give them,? 

I may also add here out of its proper place— 

D. Whether a common noun is appellative (vrpoo7yopt- 
xóv) or adjective (évwíÜerov):— Av 1361 (óae7ep Op»w) 
óp$avórv :—(1) 6s ui) Éxovra zarépa, B (2) 9rt kal oUTOS 
écTiv Óp»is kaXoUpevos. 


But when common nouns alone are concerned, homonymy is 
At L 886 is the note dyavce- 


repov:—(1) vro0ewórepov, R (2) mpaorepov: that is, it is debated 
whether Cinesias uses the comparative of &yavos* or of áyavós, 





Tdici nóAÀaic:— rais eigó0oss (not the 
city gates)— L 1131 éw nÜóÀaic:—ávri 
ToU év OepuomÓAass : Pa 219 . . dómXov 
02 Tolav TÓNw AMéyeu, T?» Aake0aluova 1) 
Tràs 'AOqvas kré. 

12 See also Av 441 TIIOHKOC: 1292 
XEAIAON : ib. 'OTIOTNTIOI: T 289 
XOIPON : Ec 201 'APTEIOC. 

13 See P] 174: 175: 176: 177: 179 
bis: 180: 210: 385: 800: 884: 884: 

N 21: 31: 46: 64: 104: 180: 
353: 400: 556: 073: 686: 1187: 
R13: 55: 83: 86: 87: 477 : 541: 570 
bis: 910: 1299: 1302: AX dba enc 
484: 513: 750: 822: 823: 807: 871: 
962: 1009: 1104: 1296: 1490: 1491: 
1556 : 1569 : 1701 : Pa 289 : 951: 

L 1858: 490: 679: 801: 808: 996: 
1092: 1153: 'AcUTT- T6027: 7671: 
118: 140: 703: 839: 844: 850: 1032: 


1167: 1173: V 74: 107: 947: 
1183: 1408. T 162: 164: 441: 805: 
806: 949: Ec 38: 248. In the notes 


designated by blacekfaced numerals the 
annotator Ouakpívet r1» óucvvputav by using 
obros ó à. In the Ac this is almost the 
only type. "Thesimplest form is generally 
adopted by the commentator to TT, e.g. 164 
dpíruxos :—0 Tpa'-ywxós. In the older com- 
mentaries notes like 8 éyévovro dp)vuxot 
KTÉ . vüv O6 (év0áOe 06) xré are not 
uncommon. The notion of ógwvvyuía 
sometimes extends further than seems 
reasonable, e.g. Pl621 eis '"AekNyrioÜ :— 
Tüv £v ücre Méye "AekMymiv: B *yáp 
clcw, ó uev év ücre, o Ó& £v Iletpauet. 
(Cp. Av 556 iepüv óXeuov :—[8 iepol 
TóNejLoL ^ye^yóvacw, obüros 0€ kré.) 

1 For dyavos — xareayós see BA 335 
10. 
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whether he means that Myrrhina's eye appears to him more 
languishing or less cruel. Nor would the ambiguity have been 
the less, if the positive had been in the text in lieu of the com- 
parative; for here neither accents count and quantities nor iotas 
adscript and itacistie spellings.  Spellings like HCTHN for 
HICTHN, NIKH for NEIKH were hardly judged to be variants, 
and it was thought well to say which the speaker for the time 
intended, 7eT5v or zZeTqv, vio or veíeg. There seem even to 
be cases in which a warning is offered in regard to words that 
differ by a eonsonant—R 217 (ax5capev :—ávri Tob "xoüpev 
(Le. not :/aKxy»jcapuev). The persistencoy with which X4ua is 
explained by $póvgua coupled with the fact that AZua was a 
late spelling of Auua? makes it almost certain that there was 
thought to be here a risk of confusion.! 

Respeeting this whole order of comments it should be 
remembered that it was an annotators duty to hunt for 
AMBIGUITY. The ordinary scholiast scented AMBIGUITY where 
there was none. 
a brace or a leash of homonyms should pop up in the text ; 
off went the hunter's piece, and he was content. Hence plenty 
of carrion :— 

À. TOv Éécwnuévov:——ávri ToÜD TÓv cwvgcápevov (mid., 
not pass): eiupyaouévov:—Tpáfavros (mid. mot pass): 
72pnuévmv :—kexeuorovguévgv (* being elected," not * having 
elected "). 

B. opu/joc :—ávri ToÜ xus (ie. from ópyáv, not 
from opneiv) : xMjsare :—Üpvijcare (from xAg£tew, not from 
kMjew): éfeupárerai:—ávri Tob (1l) émwwrerapéves opá 
.. . B (2) náXXov maítov él aepijoecs Xéyev: üpdriieei :— 


e , ^ , /, ^ , /, , , » ^ ^ 3 
cs damO0 evÜcías Tís dàgud$"ükys: àcaXagívios :— dr TS 


veas 7j ovouacía (from 7 XaXajuvía, not from Xaxayís): 
ÉvvavXov :—T3)v perà a)0XOv koiw5v (from aiXós, not from 
a)j): ri Te.cOuecÓa ;:—Tí àpa  naeeiN uéXXonev ; ^ (not 





It was reason enough for a note that one of 


15 Valekenaer Animadv ad Ammon p. 
141. 

16 The like explanation perhaps serves 
for the frequent notes upon OMHPOC as 
a common noun. The scholiasts pupils 
were more familiar with "Ojpos and 
Xa9upa in the lecturettes of the school- 
room than with AZ7ua and óugpos in their 
texts. 


"' The only example in the commentator 
to Pa. This rhetor neglects all these 
minutiae of  «ypauuaru. The com- 
mentator to T is also exceptional, having 
only three notes, the two on éraipa or 
€raipai at 346 : and Mjua :— $póvzua. at 
459. The Ec commentator is always 
peculiar (—Ec 148: 714) and need per- 
haps not be taken seriously. 
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from sreí8ew): vápaXos :—(1) vapa8aXaccía & (2) mapà 
TOUS &Xas keuuévm. 

C. "'AAAA :—aávri ToU 06 éoTí (AàXXá, not. AXXa): 'ON 
——T0 ev ávri ToU O5 (Ov - oiv, not óv): 'AAHOEC.:— 
àvTi ToU àX900s: "ATEXNQC :'—aàvzi Tob àxpu8Os et sim. 


5 
(passim): KAAQ:—ro0 KAAQ 7; e)/0eia ó káXcs (not 
from xaXós):"  NEIKH :—épe0íouara (not víeg, but 
plural of vetkos): '"ETIEINON :—avTi ToÜ éX(ueorTov (not 
* were dirty," ézrívov). 

IO If óuevvuía does not exist, it may be created by aid of 


etymology or of vain imagination, which is the same thing :— 


N 1225 róv vrapóv imzrov :—(1) róv T0 xpàpa Toto0Tov 

R (2) róv raxóv, &ró ToO xraí(pew 00ev kal ainynpos : jg 

812 o£/s :—(1) dyyetov ó£ovse Gekrukóv Bi (2) Xorrá8os eidos, 

15 vrapà và eis 0£v Nipyeuw : Av 1177 ro)s vepuróXovs :—(1) 

ToUs ÓUAakas R (2) Cyrqyrás, àvó oU srepvroXeiv (0vopuaro- 

voa kaT éTvuoXoyíav 4- synecdoche) : Ae 160 xara- 

veXTácovrTat : — (1) karakovriícovot, karamoXeunaovat: 

«ara»méNrw»G» yàp ei6os uyxyavijs à$' $e ákóvrua kai dXXa 

20 Twà dáduüciw, R (2) karaópapoÜvrar TéNT "yàp domis 

pukpá: 1042 OpÜuacjuarov :—(1) «TOv uerà» àvaráceos 

puuárov, rOv gerà [Jofs kówmov: M (2) vOv peXóv, 
vapógov ópÜLos vópos kiÜapoOucos. 


The wonder is not that such notes are common, but that they 
2; are not more common. An engine so powerful as ovouaroToua 
xkaT' érupoXoytav might turn them out by the score; and some- 
thing of the sort it does in later commentaries than any one of 
those which now concern me. 
There is still another kind of AMBIGUITY forasmuch as there 
3o is another kind of óop.evvuía, namely, that meant by Theon when 
he says——oópoevvua Oé éorw óÓwv ov?» yuév kai Ovoua TÓ avTO0, 
érepov 06 T0 o»auvóuevov vm Tijs dwvíjs, olov vais" ampatvet 
yàp xai (1) róv víóv kai (2) róv ka0' (av aia xai (3) rov 
8o0Xov.? This opens up at once a large field for annotation, and 





18 Notes of this sort may, however,  rovres 0é olroUs kpeirrovas Ov QGéXeav 
belong to analogy. Oepaebovres is '"Eregvebs kai Mmptórvys : 

3 W]186—Sp 2 81. This is anno-  óuwevójcs 06 kal oi OoüNo: Üepámovres 
tated as Ouwvvuia in scholia, e.g. sch. ^ xaXoüvra — "The practice of »ypajuarukoí is 
Hom. A 321 órpgpo 8epámovre:— . . 0epá- ^ wellindicated by Plut. Mor 22 p ff. 
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in this field commentators love to browse. They debate in 
comment or determine by metaphrase which of the several 
significations that a particular word (Aéfws zoXver5uavros) can 
bear is intended by Trygaeus or Peisthetaerus, Lysistrata or the 
Wasps; and every part of speech has its turn. 

Certain words are'perpetually annotated, e.g. vovmpos with 
the sense of * miserable," xpo 7ós with the sense.of *' serviceable," 
$aóXes meaning "easily, zéjwrmew — voyrevew. — The motive 
would seem to be a wish to recall an obsolete or obsolescent 
meaning. So much indeed is sometimes clear, when the com- 
ments take a form appropriate rather to yXcccóv dróocts:— 


Pl 1085 rpvya:—ToXXákis kai TÓv véov oivov Tpvya 
€KáXovv' NUN 8€ o5Uy oUTcoc dÀX' coc Rueic 77v vTocTáÜumv. 


That such warnings were needed at times even by grown men, 
the slips of the scholiasts themselves can show. Late denotations 
of ézurpiBew are by more than one of them thought to be possible 
for speakers in the plays :— 


Pl 619 smírpwrTos:—(1) 5 à£í(a ToO émwTpiBSjvas, 
(2) $ neyáka dÜeyyouévn:? N 438 6s yu émérpuyre :— 
(1) 0s aíTiós jo. yéyove Távrev TOv cvuávrov kakóv, 
& (2) 8i óv é0voróynca:? Pa 369 émurérpujrai—70 éri- 
Térpujra, 7roTé uév émi vmepnoavía TárTeras, voré 06 émi 
kaTápa, éj. 7 kai NON." 

BDut as a rule it cannot be argued that at the time when 
these notes on ambiguity were made the meaning determinated 
by them was unfamiliar. It was enough that a word had several 
meanings more or less remote from each other, and the annotator 
took it for granted that his pupils would never reflect which was 
required in the passage before them :— 


Pl 1 d&pryaXéov:—— óvokoXov, Ovowepés (^ vexatious," 

?) «Talking big," **giving herself airs," excite," **to  inflame." ^ Cp. Hesych. 
*swaggering," cp. Pl 872 eofgapós:—ávri ^ émwrpiBópevov: — émepóuevou, ie. émaupó- 
TOU cecoBnuévos, émírpurros. t isalmost ^ evo: Suid. émerpifetg :— . . mrapopunetm. 


impossible to cite exx. of émírpurros with 
this connotation, because the other sense 
* eursed " being more general may always 


translate the word without making 

nonsense. The sense  "swaggering," 

*'blustering," *bumptious," arises easily 

from the late denotation of éru.rpígev, 

namely '*to egg on," *to incite," *to 
VOL. III 


?! ie, (1) * which has instigated me," 
or (2) ** which has been my ruin." 

7 ie, not *you are bumptious," but 
* you are a confounded rascal." There is 
a warning against the meaning *to be 
excited" at L 1090: émuirerpiuue8a :— 
a vykorróue0a. (not * we are excited"): Ac 
1022 émerpiBmr : —avverpiBsv, àrcoAóumv. 
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* annoying," not * difficult"): 38 có (os àvri roD àvÓpo- 
^ » , ^ ^ / » » , 
Tros Keira, : 96 jm :—áàvri ToÜ Xovróv : ib. 76m :—TaxXéos : 


KT. 


Some of the commentators are far more ready than others to 


5 provide notes of this description. 
the commentary to the Clouds as in any other. 


There are twice as many in 
There the 


annotator treats as instances of ambiguity what would else- 

where be treated in other ways——48 ceuvyQjv:—NÓN oU Tv 
, , M , ^ , / » b! N , , Ns / 

codpova——-ov wàp émawet avryv—dàhhà T»yv àXabova kai vrrép- 


^ , , € ^ /, ^ 
10 oykov Kai e$. av?) uéya. $povobDcav. 
would be by év eipeveía, or eipevevóyevo $9ct 
y P d, P MEPOS CEDTIER DS 


Here the normal treatment 
At 21252999 


where different senses of zrapareívec0a, are played upon, he has 
the odd note— 213 saperáÜm:— eis dópov é£erá0-, mXelova 


$ópov vapéxovca' 89gXoi 06 xai TO TymXQcÓau, (as in 212). 


An 


r5 exact counterpart of the former of these notes deals properly with 
what is properly AMBIGUITY at l 5——NON oixéras oU Tovs Oepá- 


/ , 5 3 / A ^ N 35 f 
vrovras jovov Xéyeu àNkà 7rávras rovs kara T? oikiav. 


In much 


the same way the annotator of the Plutus appears to treat 
cókivov àt 946 as a case of AMBIGUITY rather than of METAPHOR— 


N / » ^ » / 3 N N / ^ ^ 
20 T0 cükivov icoN TÓ dcÜevécraTov' TO *àp Éf)Xov Tís cukis 
àcÜevés: but of this there may be a doubt. 


23 


It is not always that the context determines as of course in 


which of sundry meanings a word is used. 


At any rate the 


commentators have sometimes reason for marking AMBIGUITY :— 


N 22 mí éypmaápav ; :—dávri To) ék roD Oavelov  éeivov 
Tí s yópaca; (* What use did I put it to?" not * Why did 
I borrow it?"): 377 xpmuvápevat:—aàvri ToÜ (1) «peuá- 
pevau. à ToD áépos, M (2) émwpeuápevau àXNNijNaus. ((1) 





?3 lcov TQ, €v lop TQ, TÓ a)/rÓ TQ, are 
common in respect of  zoAvo7uavra 
óvóuara, but I am not at all sure that 
those who use them think of àuoMa 
ka" ópcvvpulav—Erot. 40 9 üzoXeNaguuévot 
:— . . $aílveraa 06 7) é&is oix &v 0nNobaa, 
&AN év0á0Oe uev . . év loq TQ dmeUNqguuévat, 
kal, écreyvepévar: Galen 'LIz70kp. ^y^. 
TépÜpov :— . . 6 O' 'Immokpárys . . ''émiv 
év0áOe " dol, ** ró répÜpov 7j ToÜ TáÓeos " 
€v loq TQ TÓ ükpov kal àvorarov kal 
émueNelas uáN Ta Ocópevov : sch. Soph. 
OR 12 óveáMygros :—lcov TQ àváNyyros, 
kal, akNqpós : OC 1426 xpi (e :—v loq 
TQ xpuouqOet : 1094 vür 0€ Quà ToU arépyc 
a'jualve. uév olov mpocleuat TeNevrü O6 els 


icov TQ TpockaNoÜuat.. — This last note 
suggests study of word-meanings such as 
would naturally arise in lexicography: 
and notes of this sort may have been 
derived bodily from lexica, e.g. sch. Aesch. 
Ag 702:—éme«075 TrÓ x$0os ow«pgalvev kal 
Tiv émvyauBplav kal TÓ TévÜos, éO5jNwce 
vüv Ori. TO TévOÓos Aéye. — In lexica the 
number of évroua, c"-uawóucva, is often 
given thus—ó e»uaíve : ^y ó5Xot, etc. 

For reXevrQ eis lcov TQ in sch. Soph. OC 
1094 (supr. cit.) xaraesrpédet els is more 
common-——sch. Soph. OC 1031: ziorós Gv 
:—karaocTpéoer eis TO Temo(00s : sch. Ap. 
Kh. 9 482: 583: 1334: sch. Ald N 
811. 
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* floating," or (2) *piled"): R 96 yóviusov :—(1) $vowóv 


Tuww& kai p» fefiaeuévov, B (2) yevvqrukcóv: 3493 vux- 
Tépov :—(1) àià ró Xa0etv rovs üpvijrovs, R (2) ór« &v vvkri 
d'yerau Trà puvoTüpuu: 395 Tóv cpaiov Üeóv:—Tóv xarà 
kaupóv $awopevov, éríkaupov (not * the blooming "). 


There is a class of words, principally verbs in -£ew, -oóv, 
-evew, and adjectives in -xós, that are so very elastic that their 
meaning can be fixed only by the words around them, by the 
momentary intention of the speaker. These are continually 
annotated :— 


Pl 1137 veavucóv:—áàvri ToÜ Ovvápevov xoprácai 
veavíav: 1050 eoi smpecBvrucot:— oi ois "pec Boraus 
, E , N , N X 
éÓuo Táj.evou Oeo : Ec 193 Tó evguuayukóv :— TO pos 

^ /, , [74 er 
TOUS GcUJuuVyoUs Olkauov : N 1406 ZUreve:—mrarov 
dpoóvri£e : R 1512 evyro8ícas :—ocvvó5jscas ToUs vró0as: 

L 556 «ayopatovras:—év áyopa OwrpiBovras : 

Ec 162 àxpuBe0jcera:—áàkpiBÀs  ueXernÜraera: :?* 


It has been pointed out that in the commentary to the Clouds 
words used év eipeveía may be annotated as if the irony created 
a fresh évvoua for them. — Something similar in kind occurs in a 
much earlier and worthier commentary. There are two notes in 
the Birds in which what is merely a difference in tone is treated 
as àudouBoX(a ka0' ouevvpuíav of the type 


€ er 
O UVLOS 


L vs ó kaB' djuklay 
ó 6oUAos 


*i So Pl 70 ékrpaxqMo05 : 277 Odd L 238 ka8a'ylac : 337 BaXavebcovres : 
ge, kal, Okaa TT,» kaÜloTqouw : 515 TTEpv- Ac 625 dáyopáfew: $6934 £Éevwotoi: 
*yi£es: 793 é0eftoÜvro: 814 ix0vgpoós: 720 dyopáfew: 150 dáyopasoüvres: 822 
816 ápriá(ouev : 984 dyopáca : N 15  peyapieis: 981 mapowtkós: 1047 £av8lgere: 
im máferac : 215 $povrigere : 498 voulferai : V 618 crpárwv: 699 Omuóvrov: 
542 ájavi(wv : 758 mevreráAavrov: 821 911 xareswkéM$e: 1072 Oweomkouévov : 
üpxauká: 857 karamejpóvrka : 1176 — 1087 Ovvvá(ovres : 1132 "yepovrwGs : 1212 
&rrukóv: 1345 dpovri(ew: 1501 ékrpa-  -"ywuvacTikOs: 1346 XecBieiv: 1517 Bep- 
xnMc0ó: R 1505 Topic rais : Av68  fui(maw : T 131 xareyXwrricuévov : 
$acuavuós : 142 ópxeréüuas: 426 mwpoc- — 207 "yvvaueis : 377 xpnuari(ew : | 863 
B.88 : 919 mapÜ£veua : 984 aTNa'yxvebew : — "yvvaukioews : 922 jyvmigere : 986 Tópeve: 
1331 uovstká : ib. uavrwká& : ib. ÓaNárruu : — cp. 142: 163: 730: 734: 1175: Ec 

Eq 182 á£&ó : 212 érirporebew : 259 é£mykwvio: 267 éfwjucácauss: 274 
Pa 119 óo£ácai: 303 d$owuakQv: 314 — ákpuéomre: 883 'lovuv. 
Ta4Aá(uv : 534 O.kavikGv : 1026 navruks : 





IO 
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Av 162 deü de0:— 6or( uév  oxerMaoTwov kai 
ÜavuacTwkóv, NON 96 ÜavnacTikóv: 1342 oU uówoN ézi 
"^ ^ 5 ^ N hj , M € ^ 
ayerMaopuo0 T0 ai9o; &kNà xai ézi 790vijs. 


But what division of rypauuaTuk5 is secure against the 
sencroachments of this intrusive TROPE? — To track it through all 
is impossible within the confines of a chapter.  AMBIGUITY of 
one kind or another is all-pervading. Is a thing said xvpíes or 
Tpo7LKGQs, GXmÜds Or eipovukQs, dodoavrwds Or épeornuaTuKóS, 
yAerTyQuaTuKOs Or pos icTopíav, and so on? If it be said 
ro Kvupécs, there may still be a question of diverse meanings both or 
all attested by good authors. If it be said Tpo7uxós, there are 
TROPES enough to supply manifold denotations. Moreover, etym- 
ology grows a rieh erop of AMBIGUITY. The following notes may 
convey some notion of the enormous area covered by àáud8oXía :— 


I5 Av 1745 ràs xXOovías fMpovrás:— (1) E$$póvios: 
" ràs d$ofjepás Távra yàp và Oewà Vfs weveamXonoüauw." 
oi 8& (2) ràs uéyav Tjyov àoreXoócas BH (3) ràs dmo 
Tís yíjs yuojévas* Óre yàp ")xXet 7) y$, àvaméumet TOv Tov 
eis Tüv oUpavóv kai 6okoUcw oi &vÜpcrror é£ ovpavoU niveo Oat 

20 Tàs To.avTas (9povrás: M (4) ràs uéxpu Tfjs yyf)js ükovouévas* 
B (5) ràs T2v yv kwwovcas. 

Pl 720 (O£e) X$mrrío:—TO Opuwráre: ám Onpov 
(1) vrukpoi yàp oi Xbryrruo( kat evkooávrat, & (2) órc Opuu) 
ófos vapà Xjnrríow éyívero. 

25 N 800 ék wvvawcov eümrépoN Tàv Kowpas:—H (1) 
evyevov, ànó TOv Oprvéov, R (2) kov$óov, kaó àv 0 Xoywjos 
ínrara, H (3) 77v Koicipav v3jv MeyakXéovs ácreizóuewoc 
6s Oparrérys abTíjs «0 raT))p», Gaaipew ÜéXe. 

R 507 (1) x«oXXáfovs Xéye, rovs &provs ToUc €oiórac 

3o T)v T'Xácu ois koXXá[dows Tíüje kiÜápas oi 8& (2) eiOos 
vAakoüvros Terparyovov, H (2) dprov pukpoü mnapà TO ék 
peyáNov koXXvBttea0a. 

Pa 812 ypaocof9av—(1) àzó 7àv ix0ícv drocofobvres 
Tàs ypaioas cs p» ámopátew' W (2) ypalau avwykouuueuevou 

35 coj9áGas yàp ràs vópvas Aéyovoi. — EiroMus: Té. 

L 217 àravporT» :—(1) oiov áyv:» xai duros TaU)pov 
yàp TO ai&otov Xéyovov M (2) dyevavos vyáuov kal dE£vwyns 
xai BoQmis 7j "Hpa és tvyía kai vyaumMa, émei oí raUpot. 
ka rodepeis. 
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Notes of this order may contain the relies of much patient 
inquiry, in which many authors were ransacked in order to 
discover how they employed different words; who for example 
used áuafís as a name for a cake, who vacTós for hot bread 


soaked in oil, and who for a 7Xaxoüs. They may on the other; 


hand incorporate mere guesses, and for some at least of the 
commentators AMBIGUITY may have been largely an affair of 
uneritieal conflation of commentaries or vague exploring of lexica. 
It is impossible now to bring one's self into touch with their minds 
or view language exactly from their standpoint. The facts are 
as they were and language stands where it stood, but men con- 
template them in another light; nor does a commentator now 
conceive of himself as annotating àju$ugoMa xa0' onevvpíav, 
when he marks the exact intention in which a word is used in a 
partieular context, or points out that this Peter or Paul rather 
than that was in the mind of his victim. 


I5 


CHAPTER VI 


FIGURES OF SUNDRY KINDS 


Endless labour all along, 
Endless labour to be wrong. —SAMUEL JoHNsON. 


CoNTENTING myself with what has been said already concerning 
the vagueness and irrationality of ox?ua as a technical term, I 
shall proceed at once with the consideration of the various 
cx)uara upon which there appear to be notes in the ravennas.— 


5 dAAoícocic 


said by Plutarch to take place éveià» 7 cevw5ügs vráfis àXXoía 
yévyra,, and to be designed évexka o0 xóouov 1) wápiw éymowetv 
Tois Aóyows. To call it by this name is to adopt the rhetors' ? 
view and to suppose, for example, that when Homer? describing 

10 the rocks which the gods call * Beguilers," begins simply and 
unaffectedly— 


e X , / e N , N , ^ e , 
oí 66 0Uo cko7eXoL, 0 jiév ovpavóv eUpUv (Káveu, 


then after a score or so of lines turns simply and unaffectedly to 
the second peak— 


15 Tüv Ó Érepov akóTeXov xyÜapaXcorepov óxreu, 'OÓvccc, 


he innovates, and projects the grand style. There is truth no 
doubt in this view; but as held by the rhetors, there is far more 
error than truth in it. Being like all men of that time ignorant 
of the historical side of language, they were always treating as 
2o innovations of the poets apparent irregularities in concords and 
construetions which the poets inherited and used, but certainly 





! Plut. 41. See also Alexand. zrepi ? e,g. Demetr. zepi épu. 60. 
cx"nu. W 8 471-Sp 3 33: Tiber. mepi 
ecxgu. W 8 578 —Sp 3 80. ? Hom. y 73 ff. 
2310 
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did not invent. Plutarch speaks of it also as ró kaXovpevov 
àc)vrakTrov, a name which is not open to the same objections as 
àXXoíecis, and it receives other titles from him, évaXXavy:5 and 
éfaXXaryj, while by others it is termed either àXXaryy or àv6- 
vraXXam)j. With ypajugarucoL its ordinary name was eyijua.? 
Plutarch furnishes a catalogue of Homerie instances; and 
when this is compared with the Aristophanes scholia, it appears 
that precisely the same kinds of ENALLAGE are remarked upon in 
Aristophanes— supposed innovations in respect of the gender, 
the numbers, the cases, the degrees of comparison in nouns; 
in verbs of the tenses, the voices, the persons; in respect 
too of participles, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunetions. But 
the notion of artistic innovation suggesting itself to the poet and 
justified by analogy with other features inherent in the language 


5 


—a notion that lies at the root of the earlier doctrine of :; 


&XXoíecis—was crossed perhaps from the first by other notions 
springing from misconceptions of the extent to which a language 
changes, so to say, of and within itself. These were leagued ere 
long with the theory and practice of imitation as the very 
making of style, and turned the whole doctrine into a farce. 
At the same time, something was gained. Dy tortuous paths 
the modern conception of syntax gradually pushed itself into 
men's minds. The attention paid to irregularities in construc- 
tion, whether real or imaginary, created by degrees the idea of 
grammar as grammar is now understood. In this process the 
preposterous Byzantine presentment of ENALLAGE which appears, 
for example, in Gregorius Corinthus has its place. In his book 
vepi OuaXMékrov Gregorius has compiled what he has to say of 
the Attic dialect by throwing together in complete indigestion 
many of the scholia concerned with enallages in Aristophanes, 





3 There is no greater difference between 
&XXay1j (év- é£- àXXa-y)) and áv0vraMXNa/yf 
than between *change" and * exchange." 
"Though the verb vzraAXázTe is often used in 
relation to enallage, óraAAa/y?j would seem 
to be eschewed as a name for áAXoícats. 
The reason probably is that j7aAXay7 was 
a technical term in use for another kind of 
exa altogether, that sometimes called 
éruríugsis (W 8 486—Sp 3 40), e.g. óyé 
yáp Tore—óyé Xéyo ; x8és uév obv kal 
Tpómqv (Dem. 18 130): opyifero* ob uév 
oUv, &XX' éuaívero : and loosely in reference 


to this latter cx74a, the commentator on 
Pa 822 uses dvOvrjNNa£ev (sc. ó Tpv-yatos). 

5 Beside the passages quoted supr. 191 ff 
see sch. ven Av 204: ib. Pax 167: 
ib. V 565 for év ox5üuar.: sch. N 138: 
Av 1418 mpós TÓ exua: sch. Aesch. 
Sc'T 259 karà exfjua : sch. Soph. Aj 646 
exíüuá éscrw combined with é£aX^amy?. 
'The phrases 'Ougpuóv, ürrwóv TÓ oxfjua, 
etc., are very common everywhere. cx74a- 
TuGUÓs occurs N 439. The scholia to Soph. 
OC 1076: 1119: 1676 and Ant 332 are 
worth study. 


l3 
o 
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whom he is good enough to describe as the canon of Attic 
expression. 
If Gregorius treats scholia as chrestomathic rather than 
interpretative, this is no evidence for the intention with which 
5they were framed at the first; but, so far at least as the later 
eommentaries are concerned, I have no doubt that the scholiasts 
were almost at one with Gregorius. The commentator on the 
Acharnians, for example, in his note to l. 207, takes precisely 
the view of Gregorius, and even the annotators of the Birds and 
10 the Frogs treat certain enallages as dialectal and not as personal 
to the poet. A note such as that at Av 1418——Tís 0 vrepàv 
écTL ;:—Tpós TÓ oyfua Q xpOvrau cvvexGs oi vecrepou àvTi 
ToU Tís TrTepot; cannot be called interpretative. 1t draws 
attention in a sane way to a change in idiom, indicating like 
15 some other early scholia that men were studying language 
historically before the heresy of imitation, carrying everything 
before it, compelled the world to swallow its lies. 
The scholia dealing with the different kinds of ENALLAGE are 
catalogued in a detached note at the end of this chapter? I 
20 shall here mention only one, and that for its oddity rather than 
its intrinsie importance :— 


Pa 7 otv o90tv:—— vpós Tv Táfw  TÀv T00Qv 
ákoÀoóecc T0 Ovixkóv: «xai ven» év NedjéAaus «éml Ts 
VpUXAqs ven»: 'évéBawev eis Tv kmpüv ajr?s TO 080€" 

25 xai sapà TG Tour? (O 186) reccápev Vmmev Ovrov 

To) "Exropos, 0vo jév OefiQv, 0o O6 àpicTepOv, npàóc THN 
TáziN ükoAÀoóecoc év»jveykev '"vüv poi Tv kopuOpw daTo- 
Tiverov." | Cp. at N 150 ór. OvikQs TOÀ 0e émi Tjjs 
ArXMgs* ioTopeirat *yàp &É m08as Éxovca 5j NrXXa. 

3o This is copied from one explanation of the many devised for 
the difficulty at € 186. The credit of Aristophanes is saved by 
the hypothesis of a exfua, when in neither case was it in 
jeopardy.* 


8 His list comprises—e60eiat üvTl "yevi- 
KQv, eU0eta. kal airuurukal áüvrl TAaylas 
cvvTá£ews, eU0etauu ávrl kNaruwQv, Ooruki) 
ávrl alruaruks, mXmo0vvTwkÓv üvrl Évikob, 
áp ev.kà üvri ÜqNvkGv, kryT.kà àvri Trporo- 
TÜTOGV, GVykpvrikà. üvrl &mNGv, UrepÜerukà 
&vrl evykpvrikQv, ueroxal àvri óvouáTov, 
puara &vrl ueroxGv, eUkrukà àvrl ópuarTukQv, 


mpogcrakTikà ávrl UmorakruKQv, Ta6O5TUu) 
ávTl éveprygrukjs, etc. 

? See detached note A. 

$ See sch. Hom. O 186 ; also W 8 663 
—Sp 3 155, which shows perhaps that it 
was from textbooks that the rhetors 
derived the explanations of the supposed 
difficulty at Pa 7 and N 150. 
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ünocrpogá 


This Plutarch treats with évaXXayy as one species of xarà 
Tpócco7a puerafoXj.? 

It is not uncommon for scholiasts to mark a place where a 
speaker addressing one person turns suddenly from him to address 
another by such a note as this at Av 1326 (óepére xáXa8ov 
Tax$ Tis Trepvyov), cU 9 a)0is éÉópua:—ámooTpédew TÓv 
Xoyov ó xopós "pos TOv llewéraipov eicióvra émeifa, TOv 
oikérgv. In such a passage there is no FIGURE or TROPE, but 
merely the natural transition on which the FIGURE is based. 
But commentators labouring in their slough of TROPES and 
FIGURES do sometimes confound the two things. Thus at Pl 61, 
a place corresponding with Av 1326, O has the note àzoceTpod) 
TÓ cwíja. This is a departure from the Greek point of view 
that the persons in a play were indeed real persons, acting as 
such throughout, and in tackling their business first addressing 
one man and then another, as the need arose.  APOSTROPHE 
becomes a FIGURE only when it might be dispensed with, as 
when Nestor or Demosthenes turns away for a moment from 
those whom he would move by what he says, and moves them 
all the more effectually by addressing Agamemnon or Aeschines 
in their hearing. That is business also, but business of an 
entirely different kind. The FIGURE exists further, when from 
narrative (r0 Owpyyguarucóv) à sudden transition takes place to 
the dramatie (ró uujmrukóv), and the narrator becomes for the 
time an actor. There are no notes on this in the ravennas. 
Nor are there any in which the term APOSTROPHE is definitely 
applied to the case in which a person speaks as if a friend were 
by to hear him :—4Ac 24 


Lj » , ^ ^ ^ 
eira Ó coocTLOUvTAaL, TÓS Ookels; 


This might be annotated— 70 "às Goxeis Tv d$avracíav Éxe 
Gs 7pós TL. b$ecTós Tpócorrov, but a simpler form is used by 
the annotator:——0 Aóyos s vpós Twd écTi Xeyópevos, the kind 
of phrase often employed for any ordinary transition 470 To 
OvpynpaTukoU él TO pujmTukOv, e.g. at L 408. 

With several other intentions of the term found in rhetoric 





9 57, namely that órav ró vüv éácas ^ ámocrpoói kaMeéraw TQ Óé mTaÓÜnnko 
€Q' Érepov mpóswmov pueraBz5' Omep lólos — kwei kal &yec Tóv áxpodpevov. 


5 
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I have nothing to do here, or with an unusual application of it 
by the writer on the Sublime (ch. 16) to one form of ó óporucóv 


cxfjua, the noted uà rovc Mapa0àw. "rpokwóvvevaavras. 


» , 10 
GNTICTpOQH 


This also is a form of ENALLAGE affecting substantive parts 
of the verbal organism." It is also designated àvreerpaugévov, 
e£ ávrworpódov, rà évavríov,? évavrioXoyía.? — In sch. Hom. 
B 101 it is called a TROPE — «áue Tebyov:—— kapov érev£e: 
àvrucTpod? o mpóTos. At VW 119 precisely the same sort of 
inversion is differently named—— «rvzéovca, TmTov:—óÓTi TÓ 
évavríov ém: mízTovcat yàp krUTmov mTapevxyov, and in another 
note it is sensibly described as a varying of the ordinary way of 
speaking—'7jAAaxrat 7) Táfus karà Tapádpacuv. 

It is named at Pl 1131 000v ce vepl rà omMáryxyv  éouc 
éru. o Tpébew :— áwmicrpógooc: *. émràv yàp mveüua Ov évrépov 
b7o000p, TO ToLoDTOov *yíverau: Oéov ov evmeiv mveüua 00)» 
evmrev. "This might have been explained by SYNECDOCHE, 00)v5 
standing for rveüua as a case of éx coÜ dàkoXovÜoüvros TO 
vpowyovuevov. lt may be that the framers of the following 
notes thought of àvrie pod» :— 


€ » ^ , 
Pl 839 abíxyuós vyàp àv TÓv ckevapíev pj àmcaXeaev 
^ 5 ^ , 
áTTiKÓc 06 ebev avri ToÜ Émpós yevouevos vm 
/, , , ^N / ^ , 
vevías àmoXeca và ckevápua: N 1089 cvvmyopobeww ék 
, * , ^ ^ / 5 N e [30 € E R 8 2 
Ti/OV :—düvTi TOU Tives eiciv ot pTopes.: 1108 aco- 
Aéyere, 


KLVOUVeUeTOV — Xéyeuwv : — kuivOvvevovres TOUTÉGO TUV 
ToMuQvTes: T 105 ebmícrwes 96 To)uóv Oaiuovas ewe 
cefJícau:—eUmioTos Cywo ps ToUs Ücovs UDuvijcat, KL, 
eüNoyijcau.: 1170 và guév map! nui (cO. cov memewéva 
——dáTTIKÓc ávri ToU cemeíapeÜa (also periphrasis). 





10 dyrig pod? is also the name for quite 
another ex 74a, the converse of éravaopá. 
Alexand. repli ax»u. Sp 3 29. 

11 Described by Herodian cepi cx7cp. 
W 8 607—Sp 3 102—é£ ávriwrpóoov 0é 
écT. pácis 7] TÀ avvéxovra ri» épumvetav 
évgANaeyuéva, éxovaa. 

12 Sch. Eur. Hec 847 ràs àvávykas oi 
vóuo. Ouopwa» :— . . 0 0€ AlOvpuos obrces' 
** u&XANov eer. eireiv rv ros vóuovs ai 

vá'ykac Ovopl(ovaw . . kal vüv otv Tov vav- 





Tíov eimev." Another note speaks of ávrí- 
TT00:s, às is said also of a like phrasing at 
Phoen 1564. 

13 Sch. Soph. Aj 1044 rs à' éeriv óvrw' 
dvópa, m poa NeUoaeis a TparoÜ ; :—els évavrio- 
Aoylav, i.e. for rís 0' écriv àvàp erparoÜ 
üv TpocAebacets ; 

14 Sch. Eur. Ale 245 o)paví(a. re Otvat 
veoéAas Ópoualov :—ávTto T pód cs elpnkev 
dvrl ToU o)Dpavíau. re veQéMa, 0i Olvms 
Opoualov, rfjs &eu0urjrov mepuopüs. 
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nAcoNacu óc 


This exa scholiasts treat under its various species. 

À. raUToloría or é« napaAAAou Tó aUTó. 

The former of these names occurs at Pa 398——àià avrós 
àeí :—TaüUToAoría «éypyearo ven», and the latter in full at Pl; 
745 mávv cdó0pa:—ék napaMAHAou TÓó aUTó: árTiKóN 6 Tó 
€ooc ós T0 Tvyüv locs: Àv 642 és veorriáv ve T?)v €usv kai 
ràpà kápdm kal rà mapóvra dpvyava:— ék napaAAKAou TÓ 
aUTó. Aristophanes own name for it is 0is ravTóv (see supra 
p. 187), and thus it is called even in scholia, e.g. at Hom. A 514 ro 
ÜTÓgxeo kal karávevcorv:——QOic TO aUTÓN sréjpakev émwTácews 
xXápu àvri ToD bmocxo) puoi. Such a designation? brings it 
very near to évzaváMmpwNus, émavaóímXecis, etc., and emphasises 
the substantial identity in meaning" of the two or more words 
described as being used é« vzrapaXX5Xov. Moreover, in notes :5 
upon ée zapaXMyjXov the effect of the figure is often stated to be 
émíracus, éuoaais, or the like, and in this respect also it resembles 


émaváNqyris.? 


Akin to this species of PLEONASM is another in which the 
two or more terms are not co-extensive in signification :— 


Pl 276 màs xoívueas kai Tàs Té0as :—émi TQ iOwQ 
kai TO "*yevucüv émhyarev: aí *yàp woívukes "réóau Tuvés 
eigiv : Sch. ven N 332 aoduorás, Üovpiouávrews, tarporéxvas 


Lies , N ^ ^ ^ E N , * 198 
kTÉé:——dTO0 TOU ryevuco) "rpofjM0ev eis Tà (Oud. 


15 Varieties are—P1 323 ékx mapaM. TÓ 
ápxatov kal campóv: KR 1015 ék mapaA. 


KoBáNovs kal Tavopyovzs: N 755 ven 
oru) Tí 05 :— rapáANgAa: R 204 ven 


» 


** dÜaAárToTos" O6 ''kal dàcaAapívuos " 
Ta/TÓv ÉécTw (cp. sch. Eur. Hec 86: Or 
326: And 1088: Phoen 370: 19304: 
1362: Tim. Lex Plat s.vv. as5v kal £gpáv 
:—mrapaXN(os eimev* éart 06 ravróv. 

16 Cp. sch. R 1352 ávérrar' üàvérraT' :— 
Ür. Éév Tois uéNegu. O0is TÀà aU/Tà Méy« 
Evpuriógs—when the same word is repeated 
just as in epanalepsis. 

"! ie, they are igoóívauor—sch. ven N 
1159 Luákrpav, el 06€ QobXet, kápOomov 
(which is not an instance of pleonasm but 
is treated as one) :—«tpgra« év rots mTpóo0ev 
Ür. ToÜro ápxaiórepóv écTiw TÓ Tàs pera- 
News TQ». Aé£euv TOv icoóvvauova Gv 
émurgüeóew*  IIXárov Iowjrá' *opüre TO 
üvjpes imepQov," cp. Poll. 1 81 vrmepóa 


oikjuara' Tà 0 a)brà kal Ovjpg: V 710 
ven xal mv kal Tvupiárg:— . . o Óé 
IIaNauá0ógs TÓ a)TÓ Méycov civav "ypádec 
*féUos 0& Tois Towrais mapaAXATcAais 
Aé£eciv igmo0vvapgobcaus xpfa0a" : 
sch. Hom. B 8 Báekx' i0.:—óÓr« TapaA- 
MjNws Bácke kai (v ic oóvvapoÜot yàp 
aí Aé&ers. 

15 Seh. Hom. B 8 fácex' (96.:— . . 
Tupavviov j$' £v, os dm0v / duewov 0€ 


Tü/TONoyilav elvaL ép aívovcav Tiv 
Émet£iv. kré: sch. Soph. El 1291 
üvrAe(  Tà  Ü éékxel Tà O6 OucTelpet 


uÁTqv :—éudavrwküv TÓ avvexés Tíijs rabro- 
Aoyyías* Tipkeu ^yàp küv év Gv XeXevypuévav : 
Eur. Hec 507 ereí8wjev é"ykovOuev:-— 
4 rabroNoylo Tíjs "Exágags rà TpoÜvulav 
ÜTédmvev. 

! Sch. Hom. A 62 juávrw épetouev 7) 
lepga 1) kal óveupómoNor :—17] OurMj Órt 
MÁvTis ^yevikQs, lepéa 0€ kal óveupóroNov 


20 


IO 


25 
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This is explained by the commentator on the Eumenides— 


45 Xnjve 


^ ^ / / 
apyír. paXXo:—— eicÜaciv órav àcajés Tt 


el/zeciv oi Towjrai ének8iBáckem | a0T0: "Oympos (E 586) 
skUpJaxos €v kovígciw émi fpeyuóv re kai ópovs. 
There are these notes upon it in the ravennas :— 


N 44 eüperiv ákópTros eiky) keüuevos:—To0 eUporuàv 


ézÁrHcic T0 cikj xe(uevos' Tols "yàp eum, 
, 

Keuuévots iOpes rpociGe. Kai voTís: 

^ ^ N 

vraMaLoyevés :—ézRrHcic ToÜ "peofUTa TO 


, , ^ 
KQL, GueXaOS 
358 O0 mpeofra 
TraNaLoyevés : 


Av 1061 süácav yév yàp yfjv ómTevo :— épxuaNeÓet 


TÓ mavróTTa (l. 1058). 


In most cases this is no PLEONASM at all. 


The annotator of 


a play merely transfers his task of é£wygeuws? to the poet or 
15 the dramatie speaker—-for either is the implied subject of 


(ém)e£my5joaro, etc. 


Thus at Pa 788 ven yvMabyevas:— . . . €év rois 
, , s E , e, , N N , 
ezióepouévois O06 ézHrÁcera 0 Ti £oTl TÓ ryvMabxevas, 


viz. in vavvoóveis o$vpáóov aTokvícgara : 


ib V 680 


ór, ézureirai ràs dyM0as (in this line): zpoetze yàp (679) 
* o)Oeis o006 a'kopóOov kejaXqv kré.". Op.sch. ven Av 1553. 


Accordingly the phrase ózep éfwyovuevos is frequent in 
lexiea ? and occurs occasionally in scholia? in determining the 


meaning of a Xéfis or of a phrase. 


C. napanA poa. 


Euripides in the Frogs (1178) declares that there is neither 
ex vapaXM5)Xov in his verses nor zapazMjpopa, or as he calls it 
cToiBO?v éÉwe ToÜ Xóyov, but an annotator at Eur. Med 665 is 








elóuküs. It is the basis of a jest at T 682 
^yvvaui£l kal fporois:——"yeXoles  eUmev cos 
'AXé£avOpos: . . mémaukraL oDv ToÜTO (s 
€v kujupülg : ven Av 102 mórepov Opvis 
j) TaÀs:—Émai£e* TO "yevuiküv ebmrv eira 
émyyaye TO elüukóv. 

?)? Sch. Soph. El 505 6G IléXomos & 
mpócÜev  moNÓmovos immeía (os EuoXes 
alavis TQÓe 'ym):— ToN/mOvos "yevouérm 
müciw 'Ap'yelo:s* kal épumveóer abrÓ Xéoycv 
cs £. al. T. "y. : sch. Aesch. Supp 408 
(Zebs érepoppemis) véuev  eikóreos oua 
Mév kakois, 0ücuu Ó' évvóuows : — abrós 
émebwyüsaro Tl éeTiw érepoppemís: id. 


568 (Tu$óÀ uévos) U0ócp rTÓ NelNov:— . . 
émre£wyjüsaro 0€ rléor. TÓ juévos ToU Tuo 
eimOv TÓ ÜOwp ToU NelNov: id. 816: Cho 
96: Eur. Phoen 187 : Or 196: 891. 


7? When a commentator prefers dro- 
O.00vac to é£wyeto0ac as descriptive of his 
work, he uses dzéócwkev to express what 
others express by é£wy5saro, e.g. sch. 
Soph. OC 1571. 


95 


? e.g. Galen 'ILzokp. ^yAQocat S.V. 
cukfjs: Harpoer. s.v. émi kóppgs: S.V. 
c Aas. 


?3 Sch. Aesch. Se'T 387. 
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earnest to contradict him——evezí$opos éeriw 0 Evpumríóms eig TO 
Xéyew cooós kai coj7 npóc 1uH8éN yprcuioN zapaXajdávev 
T0 Üvoua . . . àXX' é&cnep napanhupóuam pia. T5 Méfet. 
At Av 1302, when the herald quoting from a song has to make 
his citation square with iambies, the commentator says that the; 
added words are put in éx cvuzA-peparos. For this species 
of pleonasm zrpós ov80év is almost a technical term. — The perfect 
passive of píz-Tewv or its compound rpocepízrrew is also employed 
of the rhetorical FIGURE :— 


Pl 233 xai Ouaíes kàGíkes:—— TO àOikes AT XOS 10 
éppirrrat: 0) yàp vj70kevra, abTQ '"dOwos otros": R 800 
TAaícuu ÉóumKra:—rT0 fÜwTkTa npóc oU8éN, àAX oiov 
vepvrrü kai cojá: Av 883 seXeküvrs kai TeXekívo :— 

. 0 0€ TreXekivos TQ TeXeküvr. npocéppinrai: cp. 1277. 


The ridiculous refinements of the rhetors respecting the part :5 
played by zapazXgpeopara of sorts in producing zá0os and other 
grand effects may be studied in Demetrius," who also betrays 
their ignorance of the proper function of some among the 
commonest particles in the Greek of the classical age.? 


€AAeryic 


It is no wonder that the Greek textbooks say so little about 
ellipse. It was of old, as it is now, so menial a drudge in the 
schoolroom that it seems to have been thought unworthy of 
notice. 

There are two principal terms employed in notes upon ; 
ellipse, viz. Xeízree and à xowob. Notes in which the latter 
term occurs I will treat separately ; as also àcjvóerov. 

The term Xeí7et( (éAXeíze:) is applied to several distinct 
things, and it may be doubted if all the annotators distinguished 
between them :— 3o 

A. First, it is merely a way of marking certain of the places 
in any conversation at which a speaker's part is abridged for him 
by virtue (1) of things already said either by himself or by 
somebody else, or (2) of things implied in the drift of the 
argument, e.g.— 35 


20 


?4 mepl épu. 55 ff. (* 154: - 220: $ 226: y 241) that 
?5 See especially zep! épu. 57, where itis ^ £udacív rwa Exe olkrpoU óvóuaros, "The 
said of the Homeric kaí vó x' óóvpouévow:w — idea is that the kaí vv suggests ktvvpós ! 
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(1) Pl 359 (éxetÜev ijeews ;):é&yo puév ov,:—bheínet TÓ 
jko: N 930 (ovy) 8ióáfew  ToDTov.): e'mep *y' abrov 
coOfjvau xp) A:— Méáne O/84E : 1088 (ví OfT épeis;): 
cvyjcouau. Tí 8 &XXo4;:—Aéínei 70 épó: 1380 (rvzT1jco- 
pai. :v? Tüv AC v Oíkn y àv.):kai Ts Ouais, :— 
Aeíne TozToua.: R 1473 (&xpwa vuküv Aia xUXov.) : TU) 
yàp ob,:—eínet TO xpívois àv. 


un 


This kind of note can be turned in other ways :— 
(a) L 873 (xaráf9m0, 9e0po.):uà AU éyó uév a)róc 
ds oD,:—TÓ nAfpec: a)TOce o) kara(9jcouau. ám Tfs ákpo- 
/ T V EO" 8 ^ , , e , ^ 
vzOXeos: ven V 52'7 Óet rw Xéyew kauavóv, ómos oav59ony:— 
Tó nAHpec roO Aórou: óav5o: kawov Ti Xéyov. 
(8) R. 263 (o) vwuejcere):ov006 Qv Tuás cv4:— 
/ hz 
ézoeeN npocAunréoN 70 vucjoeus : Pl 74 ven (koUk àdyjoe- 
IS TOv): v) ToUs Ücovs, jets *y :—npocAHnréoN 70 ádvjconev. 
(y) Pl 16 o)ros 89' àkoXovÜet kápé TpocfBiátCerat:— 
ákoXovÜeiy 8HNouón: Rt 736: Ac 405. 
o -- [d /, N , ^ ^ el 
(2) N 1071 exévya: yàp év v2 codpoveiv üravTa , 
» N , €) /, / 
üvecw :—Aeéíne 7à kaká: R 835 ju) ueyáxa Xíav Xéyey 
20 ——heínei 7Tó kar avro: N 781: 850: 916: R 283: Ac 
26155 662 : T7. 
And in other ways—Rh 1130 ven 4AX o)8é mávra 
^ , 3» 224 2 x doeet Y / LA Z NC m 
Ta)Td y &€oT AXXM 7) Tpía,:—€zcoeeN npocÀHrTÉéoN TO £77) 
^ 5 ^ 3 m D n , , / » e , 
7 iauBeta: L 1286 ézti re vorviav àXoxov ,:—Uvpvrjcare. 


25 B. In the second place Xeczec is applied to sentences complete 
in themselves, yet of such a nature that they imply something 
which it is at least possible to make explicit, although none 
but a notemaker would think of doing so, or a grammarian 
endeavouring in ignorance to expound an idiom :— 


3o Ae 86 xal Tís eióe vre7ore fobs kpuBaviras ; :— 
Aeíner 70 ov9eís, os kal map "Oppo (Ll 77) '* rís ráóe 
ynO:)cewv ;" npocunakoóerat 70 ojOeís.^ 

This is well enough, and, if useless, is harmless too; but it is 


different with the bulk of the adseripts in this kind. Idioms the 
3s most natural and ordinary were regarded as violent abridgments 





?$ (*p. sch. Hom. lc. órt mpocvrakov- purpose at N 1085 rí (re(cerat kakóv) ; :— 
cTéov TÓ (kal ob gi] uüXNov Ópmvücew. ^ vri ToU oD0év: 1423 jrrov Tl;:—dvrl 
It is differently annotated but to the same ^ To0 ovx jjrrov (in metaphrase). 
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(cveroXai [Bíaw:)," that is, as examples of violent ellipse, just as 
others were thought to be violent expansions or pleonasms 
(Bíawo, ékrácews). The standard of the annotators was the Greek 
idiom of their own day, and to this they conformed Attie idiom 
by the hypothesis of an ellipse, as is sometimes done still with ; 
English idiom by the scholiasts' successors :— 
P1 468—471 küv uev amoQ"vo póvgv 
dya8àv ámávrev o)cav airíav éué 
buiv Ov épgé re COvras bpás: , e 0€ yj, 
voL.eirov 1jóg ToU0Ü 6G T. àv Üpiv O0xg. 10 
——heínei *'karayvocecÓe éavrOv,  kaí, '"éácare map 
Duiv'" Opotov 0€ TÓ cyfüua ro '"'Opgpuco (A 135) * àXN 
ei uév Odgovci vépas «ueyáÜvuoi "Axawo* et Oé ke y) 
6oociv «ré. 


How frequent this motive for annotation was will be evident rs 
to any one who cares to study the scholia classified in Note B 
at the end of this chapter. 

Here belong also the notes intended to indicate that such and 
such a word previously spoken continues to play its part in the 
sentence :— 20 


N 1269 emparyóri:—heínei 70. époí (to be repeated 
from 1267): Av 1007 óemep 0  àcrépes :—heíne 70. (va 
(to be repeated from 1004). Cp. metaphrase at 1008. A 
far better form for notes of this order is occasionally met 
with in scholiasts—sch. Hom. D 681, uakpóeeN ónakoóera: 25 
TO Ég7reTe 7) épéo kré. ; 


C. Thirdly, ellipse is turned into an engine for removing 
difficulties. It can change nonsense into sense, for the speaker 
may have dropt out the most important word in his sentence, 
and left it for an annotator to discover :— 3o 





7! Sch. T 501. At Av 1269 ellipse is 
supposed (évóei T0 oXfjua kré) when there 
is already more in the Attic construction 
than in the late construction with which it 


charged, made good, i.e. concluded, com- 
pleted, the construction" (cp. Ac 988). 
But the normal explanation is by Aetrmet. 
Sch. Hom. A 137 árruc? 7j mapáNeujus cs 


is compared. 

?*5 A note in the venetus gives the same 
account of the construction in different 
terms—o/k áTo0É0cke «rv» ac ÓvTaEiv 
évraU0a* £0ev -àp elmeiv: *küv  uév 
á&roó. uóvov éu£ árya0Gv obcav alr., £ácare: 
€l 6€ uf, Towet(rov kré, he has not dis- 


70 (Pl 469) kal má» (T 536)' émi yàp 
müávrov TÓ ''kaMOs àv Éxou" ds kal 
évraüU0a éXXetm et. See Anon. mepl a Xp. 
W 8 665—Sp 3 157 where this is called 
éAMeurrikóv oxXfa and also ávavramó- 
0oc:s, and the inevitable —«auvomporés 
cXÍjpa, 
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Pl 612 xpeirrov wyáp jou TXovreiv écTw, aé OÓ' éüv 


KMáew pakpà, T)» kejaMjv :—heíner 70 TómTovcav. At 
N 939 some texts give dovráüv for $owrd. t is of no 


consequence; for éàv 5 d$owráv uerà ToÜ v, kéíne sovjoo: 
cc / N ^ ^ cU Es / » 

5 «mroujce» TOv Tai0a $ovwrícau TQ ÉvXoyuuoTépo. At 
Pa 675 P' has been miswritten T. The only difference this 
makes is to call forth the comment——ó7:. KaréMmeN Tóv 
Aóyov, upoev a)TQ émayayev.  Trygaeus had intended to 
have a xaí clause answering to drvyyv T' ápicTos, but 

I0 forgot it. 


I am not sure after all that this way of using Aeízeu and its 
analogues ought to be considered as distinct from the last, or that 
the scholiasts often recognised the difference between ELLIPSE 
as playing a part in the theory of syntax and ELLIPSE as an 

15 instrument that might be employed at pleasure for the surmount- 
ing of any diffieulty whatsoever. To the fine free movements of 
the living Greek speech these men were wholly insensible. They 
could not understand it at all. ^ Thus it sometimes happens that 
they teach ancient idiom not as idiom, but as a difficulty occasioned 

20 by the omission of essential words :— 


R 328  soXókapmov uév Twáccov 

epi kpari o) 9povra 

cTéDavov uóprov, Üpacei 0 éykarakpoUav 

T00i TàV ÀKÜNGGTOV X 

25 QuXoTal^yuova Tuv, 

xapírev vXeicTov éyovcav uépos, áryváv, iepàv 
ócíots , puja rats Xopelav. 

At 331 the commentator remarks:——Aeínet 7) ryépaupe 7) 


a)fave: and at 336——Aeíner yepaípev. How is a case like this 
3o to be distinguished from Pl 612 already quoted ? ?? 





[21 


?9 The following notes therefore may 
all go together:—Pl 885 àAW obk ÉveaTt, 
cvkoQávrov O/ypuaros :—Netret áppakov : 
1029 rà» eb ma8óv0' bm éuoÜ máNw uw 
ávrevroLéelv , 7) um. órioUv dyaÜ0v Olkaiós 
éaT Éxew :—6€AXNe(m ev éxpijv. ("This anno- 
tator gave 1028 with 1027 to Chremylus): 
1031 oj/kovv ka0' ékáormqv dme0lÓov , Ti]v 
vókra coL'—é6AXeím €x puoÜ0óv* avvovciá- 
(wv óqNovór. : 1172 TL 0 &crw, Q BéNrioTE ; : 
Tí yàp &XN 1) kakQs , ;:—Ae(m et TÓ Éxo : 
see also at 1083 : R 169 éàv 0€ ui) eÜpo 


:—"ypáderat kal xc, Tryovv ** éàv ui] éxo 
&pYyópuov," iva Aelmrm àpyybptov : Av 
152 àAÀN eiciv , érepo. Ts Aokpl8os "Orrobr- 
TLOL;—M eU ev TóTT0(: 823 Agor , T0 PAévypas 
meülov :—é£w0 ev i rakovo réov TÓv 1) 0ua- 
cadnrukàv góvoeauov kré : 1316 karéxovot 
0' , Épwres , éuüs — móNews : — Xelmec 
üvÜpoTovs: É£vekau Tíüjs TÓNews TÍíjs Eus, 
mol, karéxovaw oi épcres robs àvOpo- 
TOUS KTÉ: Pa 774 ávópüs, TÓ uérwrov 
€xovTos : — Ael eu. Aaympóv : L 549 
àAN OQ rq0Qv àvOpevorárav kal, umrpuluv 
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D. Fourthly, Xeíze: is employed almost like 89gAovór. as an 
exegetic formula, when an annotator fancies that the meaning 
ought to be more closely particularised :— 


N 907 8óre uo. Xekávqv, :—heínev 70 (va. éuécc* xoN) 
yáp pou émwmXéeu 0ià rà avToD pnpama: Av 4T] mapà 
TOv 'lypéa Tóv 4 érrorra :—beínet 7ó yyevóuevov : 212 rov égóv 
kal góv X oMo0akpvv "lrvv :—Aeíne | zaióa : L 323 
piv éumrempija0au à kai B qrepiivaiyre :—Aéína vvpi: 101 
éyo Taici TaLCi , T?V éraípav ékáXeca :—bheíne raís épais: 

Ac 1100 éuol 06 reudxm,A* kpoujuvots yàp &y0ouau :— 
Aéíne 70 ixOvov: T 17 ó$0aXuov ávriuov 4 Mov 
Tpoxo :—bheíne 70 vrepubepés.?? 


A clause in which there is an ellipse is called &oXojgós :—— 
R 343 ven 6 8é Xóyos koXo[8ós écuv, ei u?) T0 Twác cvv àvri ToÜ 
Tivaccójevos. The speaker also may be said evvréuvew cv 
épuvetav —sch. Eur. Ale 832 4àXAà ceo TÓ p? d$pácav:— 
cvvTérUauke Tv épumveiav: Bo)XeraL vàp eimetv: àXXà coU TO 
ápápTrnua TO u?) eireiv TÓ dX0és. When the supposed ellipse 
is made good, the result is spoken of as o ás Aóyos (e.g. sch. 
Eur. Med 735), but commonly as vó vA£pes (ToO Xoyov). 


ánó KoiNoO 


This is the proper designation for all cases of apparent ellipse 
in which a word expressed in one clause is understood in 
another :— 





ákaNg$Gv ;:— elm ec maiües: 60607 ór 
fjuev , rt: — elec veórepo: 847 rís 
obros obvrós , TOv vAákwv écTÓS: — 
AelT ec TÓ éyyós: see also corrupt notes 
at 524: 923: 1911: Ac 361 cávv 
yàp &ue "ye Tó00s,Ó0 TL $poveis Exev:— 
Ae(met T0 ualéiv iva 7j Távv "yàp Tó00s 
ue Éxev pa0ety 0 T. pores: 1145 (os 
ávopolav Épxec0ov 000v) TQ gév mivew , 
creQavocauévg kré :—Xelm evTÓ TápeaTw : 

T 565 T0 cóv 06 OÜvyárptov Tapíüjkas 
abrj,: oUro. uà kré :—émirerfjüevkev | (Ó 
mowris) b$aprátfovsav Tij» érépav movífjaat 
Tüv Aóyov, émrel ÉXevmre T0 Aafgeiv : 1054 
áxn Onuuóvia :—X elm ev. Éaxov*. 'ék rGv 
6nuuóveov Tà x» Écxov": 1072 (nuépos 
é£éXaxov): Oavárov TMüucv ,:— elim et 
u£XNovca, TvXeiv. "The note at T 565 


VOL. III 


is illustrative of the scholiasts' attitude. 
They can base literary criticism upon the 
theory of an ellipse. At Av 725 Aetre 
TÓ Éap means no more than—/ The spring 
is not mentioned by the chorus" ; ''the 
chorus ignore the spring." 


?? There is plenty of variety in referring 
to ellipse in scholia and in lexica :—2J«éret, 
éAMelret, — éXNUrÓOs, | éANeurriküs, — ka! 
ÉXNetyav, kaà apáXeujuv, mapaXéAeurTa. : 
&£wÜev kovoTéov, mpocakovoTéov, Tpoc- 
vrakovgTéov, "posNQmTÉéov, TpoaÓeréov : 
cvvakovcTÉéov : éEwÜev standing alone: 
kaT' áTokomíjv, etc. Sometimes &AXeujas 
or TpocvraKovónevov is treated as a TROPE. 
Greg. Corinth. W 8 772—Sp 3 221 gives 
both names. 


Y 


- 


o 


I5 


20 
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Ee 253 (rà rpóf9Àua kakQs kepapebew) T)» 96 mOMwv, 


^ ^ / 
€Ü kai kaX&s :—déànó KoiNoÜ 70 kepaj.evew. 


31 


There are in the ravennas seventeen notes in which this kind 
of ellipse is remarked on by name, and in all but three (Pl 466 : 
sL'795: 981)? itis precisely the same form that is said to be 


common (xouov) or to stand avro (éx, karà) xowvo. 


The rule is 


for the note to be attached to the line in which the supposed 


ellipse occurs. 


* Here you should take (Aafgetv) * or understand . 


further (zrpocvraxotca:)"* the word or. phrase z as common to this 
ro with that (ouov),? as belonging in common (éx «ouvoo) ? to this 


and that." 


The transition herefrom was easy to some such turn 


as :—* To be taken a «owoo " (T 1039): *Supply dvo xotvo " 


(Av 428). 
from the text. 


In the latter case a metaphrase may replace the word 


There can be little doubt that this class of note is correct 
only when the word or phrase to be supplied actually occurs 
elsewhere in the text in the exact form required," and that the 





31 Tjke this are the following :—N 1112 
(koutet ToÜrov) : Gxpürv uév oiv , olual ^ye 
kTÉ:— àámÓ kowvoÜ T7Ó kopei: 1277 
(cecets0al o. Ookets) cU O6 . . mpooc- 
kekNjoeo0al ^yÉ uov:— àm0 kotvoÜ TO 
Ookets : Av 428 (&vc cooór 7t $pevl) . . 
cóQurpua,KÜpua kré:—ümÓ kotvoÜU TÓ 
&vea Tw abrots : 1105 (cw abrois 0coy.ev 

. ) mpra. uv ^yàp , kré:—á T Ó kotvoü TO 
Oc oj.ev : Pa 95 ri méry Tl uárm«v ovx 
i'yalvews :—á T 0 kotvoÜU TÓ uárqv iv' 3 rl 
uárqv TéÉTQ;: L 348 (às . . wor 
éyó Tuiwmpajévas lóouu) à&XXà  ToXéuov , 
kai pavuiQv pvcagévas "EAMá0a : — ka 
ko,voU lóogu: 481 (80 Tv. BovAóuevalt 
more Tip Kpavaàv karéNaBov) é$' à rc re 
peyaNómerpov üBarov dkpómoNw : — à 
KouLvo0 karéNa(orv : 1019 (é£óv cot BeBaíav 
Zu' éxew. diNqv ..) àAN. ürav BoUNg av 4 
:—d4 T0 kouvoÜU' BeBalav $iNqv Éxew ue 
kal é£o0cv bmakovgTÉOV TO ÉXe: 

193 (céBoua. Aaro T' dvaccav) k(8aplv 
re,parép Üuvov:— T0 céBouat kotvóv : 
310 (raür' eUxec0c) kal piv abraíis, 
Tü'yaÜá :—d m0 kotvoÜU eUxeo0e: 10539 
(uéNea Quév mémov0Óa) dm0 Óé cvyyóvov , 
TáAav' &voua.TáÜca.:—üd. T 0 k otv o0 AáBco.ev 
*mémovÜa &voua má0ca." "There is also 
the erroneous note N 1222 (kaXoÜjat Zirpe- 
Vuáómv : rís obrocl;): és T] Ev re kal 
véay :—tarw 0€ üTÓ kotvoU r0 kaNoÜpat. 

33 p] 466 (rí àv voyui(ere kakóàv 

épyácaa0a. pei(ov dvOpormovs;: Ó Tv;), el 


ToUro Op» géXXovres émwXa8oí(ue0a :—é k 
koitvoU* "*kakóv uéywrov" (cp. meta- 
phrase on 466): L 795 (orc às ^yvvatkas 
eBOeNóx0m 'keivos) Tueis T' obOtv jyrrov 
AKTÉ: — kaüTüà  KouvoÜü  TÓ  pucoÜuev 
Tàs "yuvaikas : 980 (rà rüv 'Acavüv éarw 
7 'yepexía) 1),Tol cpvrávces ; : — à mÓ 
Kotvot' '*3) mo0 ela. kal ol mpvráves ;" 
It is possible that at Pl 466 the annotator 
uses the term correctly, seeing that after all 
kaküv jué^vyiurov is equivalent to Tí kakóv 
ueteov ; 

5 T 1039: sch. Aesch. Ag 587 ámóà 
KOot.voU Ng TÉOV. 

*4 Galen 18 (1) 191: 1983: ám kotvov 
m pocvmakoUcat xpi) TO érvylveraa. 

3$ T 123: sch. Aesch. Pers 371: Sc T 16: 
Ag 303: Eur. Phoen 1574. "The adverb 
kowOGs I have observed only in sch. 
Junt. Pl 248. 

?6 Perhaps ék kotvo0, which is rare (Pl 
466) was the original form of the preposi- 
tional phrase. In the ravennas dyó kowoU 
predominates (twelve times). xaT kotoU 
occurs twice (in L): so seh. Aesch. Pers 
128: 876. 

?' 'This conclusion accords on the whole 
with what is said of dzó kowoU in the late 
Greek textbooks, which quote Hom. A 15— 
kai Macero mávras ' Axavobs, | 'Arpetóa, 0€ 
pMáNwTa ,0íw kocuürope NaQv—a passage 
perhaps at which boys were usually intro- 
duced to this rudimentary aspect of 
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departures from this rule are in their way just as wrong as the 
slip made by the commentator of the Clouds at N 1222——he 
makes another on the same line—in imagining that aXoóüpat 
has to be repeated. 

It is to be noticed that in one place (L 1019) at which 5 
something more is required than the repetition in thought of a 
word which has already occurred, the 470 owob does not 
suffice; but there is added——-«al é&£e0ev vmakovaTéov TO Éxe. 
' This shows clearly the limitations of the phrase a7 ouo. 

To elose with the example of à7ó ouo from which I began, 
namely, Ec 253— 


— 


àXXà kai rà Tp) 

kakós kepajuevew, Tijv O6 Tr0M , eÜ kai kaANas—— 
it can be seen that «epauevew as "understood" in the second 
clause has a different intention from what it has as expressed in i 
the first. The commentator on Soph. El 182 rightly points out 
that this often happens, though he is wrong in thinking that 
amepiírpomos there is an instance of it, as meaning for the one 
clause * denied return," and for the other, *unheeding." His 
words are — 7oXXákis ryàp TO Karà KomNoO Aapgavóuevov Oia- 
$ópos voetrav kai" Ounpos (A 328) 

€»Ó' &Xérqv Oíbpov re kai àvépe Bjpov ápiceTo. 

TO ÉAérTQv Kkarüà KoiNoO éoruw, àXX. émi uév To) Oíjpov ávri 
ToÜ &Xafov, éri 86 rÓv àvópàv àvri ToÜ é$óvevcav. This is in 
effect the motive of a note upon Pl 137, although no reference is 
there made to &7ó xotvob——(ór. o00. àv eis) Ovcewv (avÜporrov 
&ri, o0 Bobv &v, ovx raw Tov) :—éri uev yàp roO (9o0s a á£eiev, 
émi 66 ToÜ drausToD Üvpuáceiev.-? 

What may be annotated by &7ó xotvo0 may be annotated in 
other ways :— 

N 1059 ob mo. wpfjva. rovs véovs àcketv, éyo Oé 
$n 4 :—xptjva. 9HkoNón: R 275 karetóes oDv 70v . . .5: 


2 





Aéryov, rTYv 0€ Tij» TpG£w, TOv 06 TÓ TpGov, 


language. One compiler, however (Tiber. 
TOv 06 TÓ djovxov, TOv Oé ToDs kwObvovs 


Tepl oxqu. W 8 566—8Sp 3 76) cites a 


It is the case that 


Oo 


5 


5 


30 


passage (Dem. 21 74) in which cevyyvóumqv 
£xw has to be turned into evyyyvówumgv éxew. 

3$ The name zeugma now applied to this 
sort of thing has got the ordinary twist. 
In Greek rhetoric £etbyua is a name 
descriptive of the mode of yoking cola 
together by means of a single term placed 
before or after them, e.g. rGv pgév Tóv 


uupmsáuevos. 
papmsáuevos is in the construction dró 
kowoÜ for each of the cola; but that is 
not the reason why the figure gets the 
name  (eyga —(esvvefevypévov). dTmÓ 
kowoÜü respects the (grammatical" con- 
struction ; (eüyua respects the distribution 
of the cola *'rhetorically." 
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c) 9 ob ,;:—ci0es QüHhoNóri: 1067 duoi évecÜ0av: v1) Tv 
Adjuyrpa wurQvá fy  Éxyov , kTé: — Néíne 70. 7réveaQai : 
R 603 àXX Opes éyo mapéfe 'uavróv . . . BXémovr 
ópiyavov.  Oeiv 9 &owev , 6s kré:—npóc Tà ác "Oeiv Ó 

5 &ouce Opuuo BXémew": cp. Pl 516 in a metaphrase: V 
126'7 ven voXXdkis 07) 'Gof éuavrQ Oefi0s medjvkévas, kai 
cKaL0s , obOezreroTe :—. .. €éK ToÜ npoeipuéNou 9€ npoc- 
AurréoN TÓO ckats "ou éOofe." 


Like the other notes upon syntax these adsceripts show the 
r0science of grammar in its impotent infancy. It would be well 
to wipe them up and say no more about them. 


AcÓNOecTON, OidÀucic or Aócic 


This figure and the phraseology concerned with it are 
illustrated by Demetrius (zepi épumveíae 192 ff) But here I 
i; have not to deal with it as an element in the artistic use of 
speech, but merely as Galen deals with it when he says— 
17 (1) 224 eimoóv 9 àac)vóerov óvouátecÓat TO Totobrov ciQos 
éOfXoca xai Tv éEiyynotw abrol* xpi) yàp às év karaXóryo TÀv 
eippuévev  àkovew 7juás mnpocrieéwrac ToUc napaAeAeunuéNouc 
20€v Taí(s Aéfec, cuNOécuouc. Like Galen, the scholiasts consider 
it as a case of ellipse :— 


R 211 Xuuvata kpqvov Tékva:—éNMeíne 0 xai iv. 75 

Auwv xai kpyvàv Tékva kTé: 999 acvaore(Xas dpowct 

xpceyjuevos Tots iaTíots :—heínei 0 kat &aru tyàp "kal dkpoust 

25 xpojevos": at Ee 642 the annotator has missed the 
construction and wrongly says :—Aeíne 0 xai avvoeoyos. 


ÓrIOCICÓTIHCIC 


This figure has à certain kinship with kLLIPSE. Indeed as 
understood by the commentator in the Lysistrata it is palpably 
30 ELLIPSE — 33 (es é&eT év 92ui Tí vOXees và Tpáwypuara 17) 
unkér. eivau X uijre Iexozrovvgatovs :—j2) 7rewÜévras c)piv «uyj»re 
roUs "AÜmvaíovs pure To)e MakeOauuovíovs" ds duXomaTpuis O6 
ánecióónHceN ToU; "AÓmvaíovs. | At Soph. OR 324, where the 
annotator, like the annotator of the Lysistrata, is mistaken in his 
35 exegesis, there is not a bad definition of the figure—7ó uev xarà 


c 
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Aóyov éAMiméc, 70 06 karà Otávoiav mnÀfpec. This would cover 
the kind mentioned at Ac 334 4XXà 45 Opáemns—0 péXXeis :— 
ToÜTo ánocicórMcic kaXe(rav éyeus. kal 7rapà AnuosOéve, (18 22) 
XN ef 2" s ».- Jj » - eet H ^ , 33 
TO OJL.OLOV 4XN d——rí àv cé Tis evrov opÜos "pocevmo:; 
Of árocuwevrnots in relation to $pácus I have spoken already.?? 


TÓ ÓAOTIKÓN cyRuud 

There are some passable scholia upon this FIGURE, and whether 
good or bad the scholia upon it are evidence that some com- 
mentators were accustomed to consider Tó zroÜ kal s kai é$ 
Gv kaipQv kai Tiívos €veka ^ the imagined persons swore. In 
the doctrine of Hermogenes oaths fill a large place, and in his 
treatise zrepi j.e0ó00ov OeuwóT5ros one chapter is headed "epi 
ópkov, Trotov Opeirat (0 pyyrep) kai vrotov ov ;^ He there asserts 
the conclusion that the orator ought never to use the figure 
evi Tpáyparos [3eBavocer, but only ézi 70ovs BeBawce. 

As far as the ravennas is concerned, there would appear to 
be no notes primarily intended as notes upon this figure in the 
commentaries upon the Birds, the Lysistrata, the Thesmopho- 
riazusae; ?^ but there are such in the others :— 


Pl 202 (ra)Tos 8eo7óTos yevQcogat.): v5 róv AC:— 
KarcouoTiKÓc vri ToU 6oy küpios Tíjs Ovváueos: 872 
xaTajoKdjuevos TXv Acopiéev vó à Aáuarep Xéyev: 1050 
à ILovrozrócetóov kai col vrpeo Bvrucot:—eérel kai 0 IIXotros 
TÓv TpecBvrépov éaTi ÜeQv xTé: ib. ézei wpabs écaTiv, es 
ToÜ Opkov TovTov TpecDvruco0 Ovros: So 438 in a note 
partly upon kar é£oxv: 

N 2 à Zeü Bac(XeÜ kré :—oUK ápró&c xp) roro voy- 
few eipmkéva, Tv movwyrv'? Éyerau *yàp ícTopías xTé: 
91 »5 Tov Auóvvcov:—éTei ékoXvocv ajróv xarà ToU 





?9 See ch. iv.supra,esp.pp.288 19: 290 — IIAére»v égiu4$oaTo, elra AmpuocÓÉvns 


31: 294 2. 


50 mepl Üyovs 16 3 Écr« 0 o0 70 Ómccobv 
7wa, óuócat pévya, TO O6 T0 kTé. 


4 Ww 3 424—Sp 2 442. In reading 
the rhetors one is tempted to wish that 
they could have left the masterpieces 
alone, "They are never done with o? uà 
Tobs Mapa6Gv. mpokwóvveicavras kal ToUs 
év ZaXapiw capara£auévovs. lt was 
Homer who first swore 70s, cla 


K. ol ^. 

12 Nor in the Knights and the Wasps. 
There are notes upon oaths in the Birds 
at 93: 194: 1237: 1614, but not framed 
from this point of view. The only one 
about which there can be any doubt is 
that at 93. The notes at L 917 : T 533: 
1202 have no connexion with 7ó Óporikóv 
eXxijpa. 

5$ The cloven foot of the rhetor shows 
itself here. 


5 


20 
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^ , 
IloceióQvos ópócat eikóroc peréBaXev eis TÓv Aióvvcov 
Ne. Mer 3A n / , Pe / N 
TOv Opkov: 108 eóXércoc róv Auvvcov ouw)ev ToUTQ "yàp 
, ^ N 7 7 [4 FE M ^ y 
émereAetro Tà Auovécia ois ré: 067 vr cov dépa:— 
^ , ^ 5 
pAj.e?rau kai abrOs TOUS QiXoaóQovs karà ToÜ áépos ouvüov: 
L "^ [4 
5 cp. Sch. ven 83 kxupícc vóv 0 veavíckos Opuvvot TOv 
IIoceióQva Ó0eov (mv Óvra : 
R 298 óvaf 'HpdkXew :— cs  áAezíkakoN 'HpaxXéa 
^ e , ^ M € , , 
KaNei: 1750  ogóyvie | Ze0:—T9)v  OpoióTyra | OQUJAÁZCON 
Aéyeu oiov, à Opotórare : ^ 
10 Pa 180 (6eacápgevos Tv kávÜapov 0o 'Epufs kai 
éknAareéíc 5o. r0 à 'HpáxXes: 267 àXM à Awvvc :— 
e , / ^ ^ 35 ^ » ^ / o9 5 
cs oiceío OÜeQ Tís Arrwüjs eUyerau. TQ Auovioo: 916 à 
Zeü kepavvoBpóvra :—— robro 'Epyíüjs dwoiv émfBocóueNoc 
x , ^ V , , -) , ^ N , "^ 
TÓN Aía 8ià TO év' avToQopo karaXafleiv ToU; àvaoTÓOv- 
N , / E C uc ^ e ^ M , /, , 
I5 ras T2v Eupywqv: 564 o "Ep opav Tovs árypoikovs eis 
, X , , N 5 / 
aypov éfivras «oiv à Iloceov: 
Ac 284 os ákezíkakoN Tv 'HpakAéa kaXeb: 435 6 
^ / ^ 
ZeÜ Ow TTa kré:— 1aÜTá dou éné moAórpyra ?w» và 
pákm OV àv Zv mávra ÉmLckoTícaL. 
) 
20 Ee 369 à mórw/ EUwjQvia :—émei ai eO(vovcac émi- 
^ ^ / . N DENN 2 Z 
kaXo)vrauL Tiv EjXWjOÓviav' kai aüTÓCc oUN cTeNoycopoU.eNoc 
ézikaMeira, avTov: 999 uà T)v "AdpoOírmv:— roro coc 
éraípa o?oa. 


D Z 
aNTIOCCIC 


2; . The stock example of this FIGURE (àvrí(0ecus, TO avríÜe- 
rov) is Dem. 18 265 é8(0acxes, éyo O' éooírov: éréXe, 
éyó 9 éreXoóugv: xré.  Harpocration ? sees in this passage 
avr(Üecus vÓv kaTà uépos "pos Trà karà jépos, whereas as an 
instance of àávrí0ecus vrávrov mpós vávra he gives Dem. 21 73ff: 

3o —o0 uév y' jmÓ *vopíuov, kai Tobrov geÜbovros, évavríov &É 
j É€mT àvÜpemev émyyp, kai ToUrov *yvopígov, o) TOV jV 
kakuetv ois érpa£e, róv 8. émauvéceaÜat uerà rabT àvaexÓpevov 
xai karacxOvOÓ éavróv £ueXXov, kal raüT eis oik(av éXBcv emi 
Oe?mrvov, oi unóé Saí/tew é£fv avrà: éyo 0. vm éx0po0, vr)dovros, 


33 A note at 1374 is difficult to class. ^ émev$muu(óuevor. dare eimeiv uév uà TÓv, 
Whatever its motive—to mark ellipse, ^ vou 06 uxkérc mpoa6civaa. 
aposiopesis, ebjyuucjuós, or merely xpíjsts 39 s.v. àyri0ecis. He defines it thus— 
(£üos)—it does not belong here—,4à róv ^ cxíjua Xé£eós éorw ka0' jv àvrvriüféacw 
:—€id euo av rois Touo/rois Üpkows xpfjaÜau — dXN]Nocs Tà &vavría Tjrot kcvrà uépos 1) 0póa.. 
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éeÜcv, ÜBpe. kai o)k oiveo ToDTo Trotoüvros, €vavríov TroXXGv 
Kai Éévev xai moMrOv Ufpió,mqv, kai raüT €v (epo kai oi 
TOXMj uo. 5v àváyko Bate xopmyobvr. kré. This may be 
the feature in Demosthenes' style to which reference is made by 
Aeschines (2 4) in the phrase rà kxaxong0o Ta)T avriOera, 
though it is more likely that Tiberius (W 8 545 — Sp 3 67) is 
right in narrowing the reference to the two stories told in 
Demosthenes 19 192—198 (see Aeschines 2 156 ff) In that 
case Tiberius takes it to be a exZua óuavo(as, but it is no exfjua 
at all, unless everything that a man thinks is a ey7ua 6uavoí(as 
when it is put into words. There is no exit to this maze. 
What name shall be given to àvrí0ecis brought out by tone and 
gesture, to contrasts that are * half in words and half in face," 
like that at Eur. Or 81, on account of which 0 evíxos xiaterat ? 


Unt 


MO 


o 


"EXévg, Tí coi Xéyou/ àv» à we mapobc ópás; 15 
——Tpós mácas ràs Ufpews (Tíjs '"EXévgs) ávréonken (7j; 'HAékrpa) 
TO '"EAévs. 

The FIGURE is specified in the ravennas at N 51, where part of a 
long àvrí0ecus is selected for comment :— 
cpós Tà ajToÜ TXeovekrTypaTa ica Kai Tà TÍ]$ "yUVOL- 2o 
Küs áNTÉeHKeN (0 Xrpeyiáons): eimrow vyàp vpiàv avróv (sic) 
óÓmOévat . . . rpía kai Tà éÉkel(vns émroyyaryev. «OeXenykucóv 
06 TO ToLoUTo cyfuua ToO Aórou- 77 yàp áwTimapaeécei 700 
jjrTovos 7) eUTéAeia Oeíkvvra, ven. 


CONTRAST (àvrí(Üecis) may be one of the elements in COM- 5; 
PARISON (evvyxpicis) The latter term occurs in its narrowest 
sense, which does not include contrast, at N 392——"poocdmyew 
ajrüv éÉmwxewpet 75 cvykpíce, (— 59 mvapafoXj) and in its 
large sense at Pa 528—'9 

: jv oDv Opoiov Kai ryvuMiov oTpaTLoYrukoD ; 30 
CREE DIE, , , ^ bi » / 
:aTémTUG éxÜpoU d$er0s ÉxÜLcTov TXékos: 


ToÜ Lév *yàp Oteu. kpouwvo£vpe'ypías, 











4$ Tt is true that both R and V make speaks 528 ff. At Pa 1020 (1019) xai 
this part of a note on 527, but the note ^ roüro Tpós cwykpiciv ToÜ ToXéuov Ós 
on 527 should manifestly conclude with ^ aíuast xaípet: the xaí indicates that for 
b ^yÓNos kai 1j Oecpía, the annotator's $ac( — pàs ejykpuwiw the note-making rhetor 
showing that in his text l 527 was might have said mpós ávriacToNjv, the 
assigned to the chorus. Then the follow- ^ phrase preferred at 1007 to which the xaí 
ing moteé/ra. has for subject Trygaeus, who points. See also supra p. 293 5. 
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530 rajTys 9' ó-opas, vTo080xfjs Atovvciov, 
aU)XQv, TpamyqoOóov, XodokAéovs J.eXOv, kuX Nó, 
érvAALev Eb)pwmíóov kTé. 


where there is the note——84à -To/rev cÓrkpiN -roterau (0 
5 Tpwyatos) rÓÀv Tíüs eipüvys kaXàv xai Tífs €v TQ ToXéuo 
TaAaum opías. 


D 


eiócoÀoriorta : ccouaroriorta 


It is only when PERSONIFICATION is of a pronounced kind 

that the commentators make use of these expressions, and even 

io then not always. They are content as a rule with a metaphrase 
from which the personifying turn has been removed :— 


Pl 1099 (ró OUpiov dOeyyóuevov) dXXes. Xavatá :— 
paraiíes éróbmuce: N 1500 (9 equvón uot) u? vpoóQ Tàs 
eWríóas:—dàvri ToÜ p) kXac05: KR 986 (ró Tp)9uov) 

IS TéÜvaké goi :—dàvri To0 kékXaa rat: even N. 582 vàs 0jpbs 
cvriyyojev :—(1) evvvedíav éroujcapev, kai, éxaXesrakvo- 
jiev* 3) (2) éervyvátopev. 


When the PERSONIFICATION is extreme, they may refer to it 
as such, or at least show in some way that they mark it:— 


20 Pl 539 (4puXAQÓv a? àvidcuv émeyeipovca, kai) dpd- 
Covcau *ew»)oew àXX émavíoTo ":—00 ràp aüTadi robDTÓ 
$acuv àXN 6m: oi néNHTec obro Xoyífovra.: Ac 198 xàv 

^ / / éc m9 e ^07 » [ ^ 
TG cTOuaTL. Xéyovci "(aiv Ow: ÜéXeis" :—coc ruNaikac 
eiócoAonrotei Tàs o"7rovOoas: oTÓQa robv avTais mpocríómav: 

25 Eq 1300 ven $aociv NS LU Tàs Tpujpeus és 
Aóvyov :—ccoxaTonoiei Tàs rpujpes." 


All such things are a species of OuarUrwcis, and O.arÜTrwcus 
itself is one feature in évápryeus or vividness. 
The terms may be used without any relation to expression at 
30all merely to indicate that something said implies that the 
speaker desired to treat, for purposes of his own, something non- 
existent as if it did exist :— 


Av 1536 xai rjv BacíXewáv cot vyvvaik éxew O09 
e ^ ^ , , , » 
—d6c yvraika couaronoii ajT5v: Pa 758 Aagías Opxeus 





47 See also sch. Ald Ac 977: 990: Cho 405: Eur. Ale 24: Or 256: Phoen 
N 1150: seh. Aesch. Sc T 210: 714: 182. 
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am Tovs :— A(8vpos* '' eiàcohonotei was Opyeis Aapías* 
0jXv yáp":* R 186 c0 XjÜns me0(ov :— A(Gvpos. $mot: 


* vepiov év &Oov OrarerÓncoxKeN." 


This is only another 


way of saying what is said at 185 doc rózrovs karaXéwyei. 


There is not much more of this recrement, but I suppose s 


these must be noted— 


ÓJL.OIOKQTÓAHKTON 


This is mentioned by the commentators in whom it might be 


looked for:— 


N 484—485 yvjucN náwu . 


Tpos TO 


€ / 
OJL0LOK QT GN] KT OV. 


. É€TUNjGJACON  (IÓNU : 


674—6' 5 both ending in 


&áp8&oros KXewvójup :—órt opotokaTáNmkrá eicw: cp. Pa 
291 (es 5O0opat kai) xaípouau (kai evopaívopat) :—ovros 
eizev Tpüs TÓ OpoiokaTáNmnkTov. 


ánóeecic Aórou 


This is designated a exZua in ven at Pl8——xai rabTa Qv 


07" rabTa :— 
&.avotas. 


€cT. O6 TÓ cXfüua éAmnoeerikóN Ts "rpovr]s 


On etev (or eiév) there are these notes in the ravennas :— 


N 176 roüro kaXeira, ànóeecic Aórou: 1075 T0 eiev 


Xéyera, ànóeecic Aórov. 


With these may be compared a note at Pl 94 .— 


$épe:— dye On 


écTiV  O€ 


aeráBacic  Aórou 


(cp. 


N 385: 940: but these may be notes on ambiguity). 


For eiev and «ai ra)Ta £v O05 Ta)Ta, as for $épe, the late 
equivalent is said to have been dye 05, but all are not agreed 


upon the precise force of eiev. 
TÓV XexÜévrov,? 
Xey8ncopévov.?! 


55 Cp. sch. Aesch. PV 12. 

59 Hesych. elevy :— &ye 075, kal Tabra 
uév olros: Moeris elev árrikQs : (ye 05 
éAMjyiküs., 

5 BA 243 24 eev:— Tabra pé» 
oUrws.  £cTt. yàp émippgua àdopurruóv * 


Some regarded it as àmoÜerukov 
others, at the same time, as évapkTikOóv TOV 
In any case ázó0ecis means "putting aside," 


éml "yàp Tois 7j0g elpmuévows émiXe^yópevov 
ádopl(e. abrá : EM. 296 50 ditto. 

5 Lex Vindob 55 8 elev xarà jrjropas 
dmoÜeriküv TOv NexÜévrov kal évapkrukóv 
TOv Aex0gouévov : Tim. Lex Plat elev 
evykarábesus uv rv elpnuévov ('*that is 


IO 
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» 52 


* desistence," ** discontinuation, so that the view of the com- 
mentator on N is clear. 
As the dustheap of scholia is raked, and the rags, the bottles, 
the potsherds, the old iron, the broken meat, are severally put in 
5 piles, the man who rakes wonders more and more how he ever 
came to think he might discover gold in such a midden. The 
only satisfaction that remains to him is that perhaps his labour 
has not been wholly wasted. It may bring home to one or two 
the unwisdom of giving much heed to commentators, may deter 
10 one or two from swelling the vast pile of rubbish which, accumu- 
lating year by year, will ere long bury classie literature out of 
sight, may tempt one or two to read and reread the classies for 
themselves on clean pages, and so to learn for themselves what the 
Greek poets and orators and historians meant to say, and to learn, 
15 too, for themselves the Greek language. 


so !"), evraQ 06 mpüs rà uéXNovra (**but ^ applied in rhetoric to the **close" of a 

look here!"): EM 296 47 ditto. At period (e.g. Demetr. mepl épu. 19) and to 

EM 296 44 its exclamatory character is — the 'ístop " between two xópuara (id. 205) 

recognised. as in karé8qv  x0és eis lleipauG — uer 
5? In much the same way dmó0eo: is — Dl'Aabkcvos. 


LL ML E ce 


S Sd 


LONGER NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 
À 
SCHOLIA DEALING WITH évaÀAay: OR cXi]uo 
l. Or genders: L 548 (peri) dpóvukos:—aàvrG dpoví: T 566 
TÓ Üeó (fem.):—é6s TOÀ Xeipe o)Dkér. 06 Totv Üeotv GAAÀà cav Üeotv: 


Ec 963 $íXov :—4avri ToU à QA. 
2. Of cases: P172 1v «0900€ yw órTis eipí i——obros àTTLKol QUTLO.- 


Tuv ávri yevueijs A&yovauy : 106 (Av) eyó ——ávri TOU époU: 353 kat 


j]H oUk dpérket. L—àTTiKÜÓv TÓ cXijpo dpégkeu p.e "yáp aov: 368 merav- 
ovpyn)kór.:;—dávri TOU memavovpygkóros: 688 (jo0ávero TOv) yódov :— 
dvTi TOU Vódov : 799 (7977) (09 yàp mpemó0és éoru. TQ OidamkáÀo . . . 
mpopaAóvr. émi Tobrois e dva káfew) ye^àv ——árTikiv TD c xijpo- 
(Hom. A 542) kré: N 928 Quopawópievov) TOÍS petpokíovs ——dvyri TOU 
TÀ peuáku,: 1115 ToUs kpurás i—ávri ToU ot kpuraí- "Opqpos (a. 215) kré: 

R 103 cé (0€ TOUT ópérket) i—üvTi TOU Goí, üTTLiKÓS: Av 1269 
üenóv ye Tv kajpvka. E rk pajberore vooijo et) :—ToUro üTTiKÜv TÓ 
o Xij pa eigi yàp airu&Tu.kal àvri eU0e.Ov kré: 1628 6 TpíBaAXos :—avri 
ToU 6 TpífaAAe: Pa 772... r0 0$ o XQjpa árTi.kÓv, TO yevua)v 
eimeiv üvri aQ4ruxTUKT]S 0s kal vüv eire TOv TpwyaA(ov àvri ToU Tà Tpwyd Aa : 

L 408 Tbv óppov :—üdvTí, ToU Óppov, àTTiKQSs: 492 OCov :—Óovros : 
509 :péckeré y' cqpás:—cxXi]jpa àTTikOv s TO évoxAO: Ac 1164 
aiv :—4àvri Tov [jaü((ovra karà r0 üpxatov aivyÜes, os v0 *«e£üv 
kaÜeóüeww» Tiv épopévgv éxov," àvri ToU éxovra: 1167 Ts kejaAQs :— 
GTTLKÜÓS üvTL TOU T)V kepaAv : T 941 Trois kópa£iw écTwv :—avr(, 
égTíagiv zapéxav' &TTUK1) 06 7] a ov TAaÉLS, ÓrL TO €éaT(&v kal Ooriky) avvráa- 


covgiv 0$ kai zap' Ev-óAi( écTw év A)roAóko Üdrépo, Gae ov0é éket 


ov0e évOdOe Oei Éeví(eaOau : Ee 138 évOvpovpévois :—àvri ToU. évÜvpov- 
; 
pévov. 
Of numbers: N 832 ácTikO0s TO pavuov àyri T00 pavías: — R 1051 
ór, v AnÜvvrikOs kveua. €veka, ToU mroAÀàs etvav fjv 06 kal évuküs eimetv kr : 
Pa 65 TOv pavuüv :—üàvri ToU Tíjs pavías kré : Ac 394 [Jaówrréa :— 
dvri ToU [Ja0wrréov: | 'T 490 óri évikOs TO &Adwvrov: 940 &v kpokoroís 
A - 
:—pueTà. kpokoyrov. 
4. Of degrees of comparison : Av 63 o00€ káAJuov Aéyew :—70. k&AAtov 
&yri ázroAÓrov keira, àvri ToU ov0€ kaÀóv Aéyew xe. 
5. Of tenses: Pl 382 dvri To0 Owopa eimev TO ÓpO: Av 215 
xopet :—dvri ToU xoprce: : Ec 649 yéyovev :—àvri o0 éyeviün. 
391 
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6. Of voices: N 490 boapráa et :—dvri TOU cvvapságeis : see also a1): 
1338 càida£dpv 1—ávri TOU cüóa£a, maÜw«rwOv àvri TOU évepyrrucot. 


OÓvaraa 8€ eivau pemóvo)Tos, dv) TOU e£eraí 0evoa : R 1066 zepieuAdquevos 
:—dàvTi TOU vepieiaBe(s, kal, qva T pa.ets : eiÀAety yàp TO ava rpéde : 
y 443 Xetpobaty i—ávri TOU xeupotvraa : Ee 121 cepí0ov :—epíÜes : 


402 ovk écócmaro :—üvri ToU ovk éaoev. 

7. Of numbers in verbs: N 439 vóv otv xpjo 8cv :—Vvv otv xpijoÜocav - 
Tiv jp£v cpodopàv ós Ovueiv €xet ToO cnp po, mÀ«ÜvvrukGOs 06 
AéXekrau, xpijg orav : dTTUKQV 06 1 Tota óT1) c óvra f vs —mowórrov 
éketvot, Ppovovrov éketvou, dvri ToU Tow(rocav kai dpove(romav: 45b 
zapaÜévror :—qapaÜérocav (in metaphrase): — Av 417 ópa :—cpeuoréov 
ÓTL €VLKÜS eizev üvri TOv Ovo. 

8. Of moods : L 514 7] à 6s :—kai ézi mA0ovs ro?ro éxpüvro kal ei 
0; XvkoU kal dpcevikoU s TQ O TV: Pl 801 &pzacópuevos :—4àpmáaa : 

R 920 9Ouje :—àviorro (0) : L 1026 é£eiXov:—dvré, é£éAouu : 

T 870 qu) vVebcov :—e $vgOes Tb o X)jpa: Mévavópos kré: Ec 100 
órav kaO pea :—ávrí, óre kaÜijpeOa. 

9. Of participles (1) for verbs: Av 1418, see supra 312 11: Ec 667 
jieTóv —pérerri: (2) for nouns: R 1 TÓV eo órov : —àrvri TOU TOV 
eÜtuov* 1) perox?) àvri 700 ovópaos kai "Opappos KT€. 

10. Of nouns for partieiples: 'T 600 kpvzTós :—dàvri TOU kekpvpuuevos : 
ib. àzÀOs àvri ToU kekpvpuévos: — Ec 508 avvazrrois :—Tàs avvazTovcas, 
ka Oempevooras Tà. vroOijpoa. 

H1 Of prepositions : () Pl 355 7pbs àvOpós :—1) pós àvri Tíjs vmTÓ : 
398 Ovoarépr eus —1] 0)& àvri rs perá: 930 pe0' nuépav:—dvri ToU €v 
"epo üTTiKÜY & T c xíjpo : N 158 kar TÜ oTópa ... 1 karü 
roUpporzóytov —Aàvr(, 01 ToU o TójuvTos 1) 0.8. 700 oppor vytov : 455 é« pov 

:—dám. épo0 (in metaphrase) 490 boaprág ei :—ávTi ToU cvvapmágets : see 
also (6): 1116 ék cv Okay L—karà TÓ Olkouov : 1400 orepopovetv —3) 
vrép üvri T]s kará: 1489 aro(s eu[BáAgs Tv oik(ay :—üvTL ToO eruBáAns 
avTOÍ[s TV Oikíav .: R 32 év r9 pepe ;—dvTi TOU kaTÓ TÓ nepos KTÉ : 
618 év kAípaku. Ofas:—dvri ToU eis kA(paka Ojos, os "Opupos 
* kdzTecov év Ajgvo? ávri ro) eis rv Ajjuvov: 626 KaT. óQ0oA pos — 

7) Kari, avri Tís vró: 761 ék ToU :—dàro Tívos : 874 bmácare:—icov TQ 
mpoámare 0$ bzoypapuDs «rpoypapjiós» Ti$ Ov: Av 440 Ou Oikqv :— 
avTi TOU cvvÜ)kuv: 444 Our(Üepai: —ecvrídnpa : 486 Ou dcke, ;— 
Tepiépxerau, zepiépze.: 1160 édoüeverai :—áàvri ToU Ov00evera.: 1210 karà 
TOoías TÀas;—Ou. moíov mvÀOv: 1496 bmai mTepbyov;—dvrl TOU pier 


-Tepyov: 'Hoíoüos xTé: Pa 279 dzocTpadijva : — Oi Tp. dtjvat, 

kAac Ova : L 247 é$' 2pás:—dávri ToU kaÜ' mQuàv: Ac 13 émi 

MócXo :—dvri roD perü róv Mómxov: 970 mai (mrepóyov):—dvrl ToU 
, ^ , b L3. ^ € 

perá : V 215 mapakaAXoUvres :—dvri ToU «ek ven» kaAoUvres kré; 647 

p) Tpós égoUü Aéyovri:—cdvri ToU ven» pi] vmép épo0, pij dpéckovTá pou 

Aéyovri : T 380 zepí0ov:—ózep "juiv avgÜUes éxí0ov Aéyew : 941 &v 


KpoKaTo(s :—p.erà. kpokoroU : 1044 évéOvaev :—ap.jévaev. 

Plutarch also treats as enallage (1) the case in which the poet zpoÓéce 
7TÓcww OvónaTos o)K oike(av émiépei | So that L 855 may belong here— 
0.4 oTópa :—Oi oTÓpaTos; and (2) the case in which ddape( às Tpo- 
Óérew.  'This is sometimes treated as ellipse. "The most frequent instance 
is rTaUT dpa :—óO Tara. Perhaps these should be classed here—Pl 


adii 
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268 à xpvoiv dyyeiXas | éróv t—órTue) 7 d'vra£is ávri TOU Ó TÀoUTOV 
(synecd.) &yyeiXas ék TOv émQv: 517 Mijpov : —áyri TOU kaTà Aijpov 
àTTLKT) 86 1 pácss: N 138 T1Ào0 Yop. OLKO TOV dypàv ——m pos TÓ 
c Xijj«o, ÓTL OUTO Xpóvrav mróppÜev € eri TOV dypOv : 1310 T0 Óv ávri TOU 
dvO" v: 1335 Tb zoAs:—4àvri ToU kar ToÀ: — Av 167 rovs veropévovs :— 
dvri TOU mepi TOv veropévov* écr. 0€ "Opsjpwv 70 o Xfjpa : T 60 Tov 
Üpvyko) :—ávri ToU ézi ToU Üpvykov. 

There is the other case, that in which the later idiom preferred a 
prepositional construction in lieu of case- -construction—L 883 TQ mrauíto 
——dyrl ToU Oià TÓ sauÓov: T 403 TQ kaéavyey 9 XÜTpa :—dvri TOU 
eis Tíva, Tbv voUv éxoo"s cov kaTéayev 7) Xorpa : L 966 rovs 0pÜpovs 
:—üvrli ToU év Tois OpÜpow: see also infra Note B. These notes may 
sometimes deal with ambiguity. 

12. Adverbs and conjunetions replacing prepositions: Pl 445 zapà 
m0À ;—dvri ToU cávv zoÀ?' kai Oovkvü(ógs kré: — L 746 às :—àvri mpós: 
cp. Av 1647: . Pa 68 evO» ToU Aus ; i—ávri ToU mpos Tv Ma: Ec 835 
evO» Tíjs aTpariyíóos ——dávTi TOU mpos ari &TTULKÓ yáp ec TL Tà. TOLGUTA.: 

L 74 .9Myov y oveka, :—àávri ToU TpOs Bpaxiv xpóvov : Ac 958 
gvkodQavrQOv y' oveka :—eis TÓ karà cvkodávras pépos: and perhaps vice 
versa, Ec 672 cepi ToU :—€veka. Tívos. 

13. Of adverbs: R 611 TO uj àvri Tfjs o9 XpOvrav: 745 70 nàAX eizev 
ávri TOU o)K dAÀAd: Pa 513 ópo0 : :—ávri TOU €yyÜós: T 572 ópo0 
dvri TOU éyyUs c apà Tots áTTUKoLs: Ka Mévavópos kré. 

14. Of conjunctions : Av 420 6 / dvri ToU kal ; 584 ó 06 üvri ToU yáp. 

15. Various : Pl 922 (v) ápyós :—ávri ToU pérqQv* obros, UT TLKOÍ: 

N 157 ómórepa ;—ávri TOU ómorépos : 361 zv 71] ILpo8íko : Tiv 


póvov IIpoóíxov : R 937 rep Jg): ;— óeTrep T: Pa 207 GO-«s 
dvoTáTOo i—ávri To &závrov dvoráro, &yri ToU 0mov OvvaTOv 1] qv : L198 
&Parov :—àávri ToU ádáros : Ee 499 :jmep 100a :—4àvri ToU os 700a: 


595 mpórepós pov i—mpórepóv pov. 
N 232 TO 0v ? yop &AAà dvTi TOU Kai Yáp, üTTiKÜS: R 1180 o» yàp 


&AÀX' :—ádvri ToU Távv yáp : Ec 386 o? yàp àAX' :—koi yép- 
T 83 év Oeo podópow i—àTTik1) c óvra£ws vri, év ro TOv Oecpooópov 
Lepo : Ac 111 épol . . . Tmpüs Tovroví;— ávri TOU TpÜs épavróv: 


dTTLKÜV óc TD TOLOUTO o Xíjpo. 
Pa 11 ézi T/js rpírQs érépav eízev. 
"There is more waste of this sort, but it is not worth recording. 


B 
ELLIPSE AS A MEANS FOR RECONCILING EARLY WITH LATE IDIOM 


It is customary to explain the following idioms as cases of ellipse :— 

l. The infinitive with the article in exclamations—Pl 593 79 yàp 
dvriAeyew ToÀpGv opás :—Aeímeu T0 "ook éai mávOewov ;": R 741 T0 
96 pa) zraá£&aus oe ;—A etm ev T0 Üavpá(o. 

2. The infinitive i in wishes and prayers—N 430 (8éopat bp . .) TOV 
"EJAjvov etvat pe Aéyew ápwrrov :—A«eímet moujcare: R 887 elvat Lue TÓV 
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cv fuv pnveaTgQpiov :— etm ev moíjsov 7] 00s: 894 op0os p BAeyxew 
Kré:—Aeímeu TO movjcare: Ac 816 Tjv yvvatka T)v ép5v obro pu 
dzo000 at :—AÀ eíz ev 70 yévovro, 

3. Other excelamations — N 70 ékopí(ero, Óórav a? péyas àv dp 

5 éAasvgs 7pÓs vóAw kré :—Aeím ev 70 eorvxijao. 

4. Other idioms — N 1482 e/r! avrovs . . . OÓuokdáÜc, eiÜ' O TL coL 
Goket :—A eta ev mo(noov. 

R 12979 éyó piv obv és v0 j[aXavetov BoóXopat — Xets e TÓ 
dmeA0eiv: Pa 180 zó0ev BporoU pe 7 poa éBaA« ; ;n—AÀetbmeu ómpa) 1) $orij. 

IO 5. The substantive infinitive—Av 414 (epos [Díov Ouaírgs Te kal c0) 
Évvoiketv Té aou :—A eta ev 1 iud. 

6. The infinitive defining the sense of adjectives— N 1172 ióetv et 
éfapvuyrukós :—AX eim ec 1) eis, eis TO Detv. 

(P Cognate accusative —N 1087 7jv ToUro vues :—Aeím eu 1) eis iv 1j 

I5 els TOUTO, €ày eis ToUTo vukuÜys kré. 

8. The accusative of part affected —AÀc 1 OcOrpy uaa Tv épavroo kapítayv 
— ... Obvarau 0€ Aeíseuv 9) karà qpóOeaus (v^ 7] karà Tv ep. ka.p8tav. 

9. Other constructions of the accusative——N 335 TavT' àpa :;—AÀeím et 
5 9: R 351 éfaye wávOnpov Odze0ov:—pocAÀm«mTéov TO eis' éfaye 

20 eis TÓ mávÜnpov OdzeO0ov: Av 1396 Tóv àAdOpopov :—eis TÓv àAdOpopwov* 
A etm ev yàp 1) ets. 

N 834 puóév eimqs Aabpov &vOpas Oefio?s ——Aeimevi, 7) «ets i? d» eis 
dvÓpas Oefwoíós (cp. metaphrase 833): T 927 cwwmQ TÓ Üópiov:—AÀeímeu 1) 
Ou&, otov, auo uà TO Übprov. 

25 10. Various constructions of the genitive— R. 216 Ais Awóvvgov ;— 
Aeímet maíi0a: Ac 1032 mpós rovs IIvrráAov : — Aeím ec TÓ paOgrás : V 
269 dSov SPpvvíxov : —AÀ etm ec p£Xos : N 1999 TOU XpijjnaTos ; :—A eta et 


&pLV 1) 7€ i üTTLKÜS' É€vekev TOU /A.).TOS ; Pa 715 rs Oeopías :— 
p / ip. » ] 

Aeím ec TO €vekev: 
30 | Ac 833 ToÀvmpa-ypoa vns —A ets ev 0 éveka. tv d €veka. T1]S mo virpay- 


pocívgs: ó 86 Aóyos GAAÀ& TO xaípew eAOov eis Tv. keDaAXáv pov óc 
m0) vm paypovà KTÉ. 
N 107 roórov yevo? pot :—A ets ev 70. eis apuOpuayrukóv Óvopa: ets rovrov 
yevot poi. 
35 Pa 773 yevvawrárov TOV wow]rOv:—Aeímer 97 e£: Ac 306 TÓv 
9' épàv aovóOv dkocare ei kaÀOs éamewdqav :—AXeím € 1) qept. 
11. Dative constructions—N 1302 a7o(s rpoxots :—AÀ etz ev 7) aov. 
19. Substantives (idiomatically omitted with adjectives) supplied well or 
ill—Pl 377 dv cepakpo0 :—A eíz ev àvaAóparos: 1199 oeuvós 8 éxova" 
40 1 AUes abri) mowiAa :—Aetzeu ipárua, b 7) mowtAa. turi. exovaa, 1)À0es 
ceuvüs ; ib. Aeízeu TO ipn. : R 1482 pakápióv y' àvijp éxov Éóveouw 
akpuBopevnv : ——AÀe(meu TÓ mpüypa iv 4 pokápuov TO Tpüypa: Av 1527 
ó0ev ó maTpoós ec Ti "E£yker (y : —óm. kavT éAAÀewbív émori ToU 
'"AcóAAov kré: Àc 863 rois 0mTívois vore : —AÀ eím ec TÓ avAots ; 1043 
45 TüyXéAeuu ;— Aeízeu kpéau: and preposterously — Pl 694 75s dÓdpas 
mToÀAwQv :—Aeímeu Tpodrjv: Pa 167 kdziopw5oess Tüs y's voAAQv :— 
Aeím ev kóvw. 
13. Objects unnecessarily supplied to verbs—R 516 sapareruAgévat 
i—AÀetmeu Tàs rp(xas: L 920. éx0vopat:—Aeímeu TO (uáriov: ib. 926 do. 
50 (in both cases, as if it were dàzoOvojuau). 
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14. The idiomatic functions of prepositions (misunderstood)]— LL 634 
ó0e 9 éa rico máp. avróv ——AÀ etm eu [Jonfós: Ac 625 zoAetv dyopá(ew pos 
epé :—A et ec TO (óvras. 

15. The antecedents of relative pronouns—R 697 eikós opas ot pe0" 


bv KTé :—A e(z et ToTois, 

16. Apposition of substantives and pronouns, or perhaps compressed 
similes — Pl 295 Tpáyow 9' àkpaTieigÜe : — Xeízeu 7) 0s: 314 co) 
'ApíarvAÀos bmroXáckov épeis; — Aeízeu T0 0s: L 695 derbv TíkTovTa 

, , , ^ b € 3 ^^ ^ , . 
kávÜapós ce paieocogai;—XAetmeu TÓ às: T 18 dàxoj O6 Xoávqgv Óra 
Otererpijvamo :—AÀ (7 €« às. 


17. The substantive verb — R. 1499  zapadpovovvros  àvOpós :— 
€vÀetz ev TO éa tv, 

18. Transition from 725 Ouwjyguaruwxóv to TO pupqrwóv — T | 485 
BáGu(é vvv :—Aeíz ev TO. éd (cp. metaphrase at V 666 in which Aéyovras 
is supplied). 

19. Nondescript instances ;—AÀc 493 amas péAAes eis Aeyety TüvavTa. 
L—AÀeímeu TO v (y 5 eis Ov: T 38 mpoÜvoópevos, coiwke, Tíjs voujceos 
L—AÀeímet TO Ós, is éoke: see also N 1379. 

These points may be commented upon in other ways, e.g. as instances of 
€v c x'jaTL, or as belonging to Attic usage; or by a metaphrase in which 
the word or the words imagined to be missing are supplied without remark. 
This last case is the commonest—Pl 521 7jkov ék OerraAías zap' àzío Tov 
&vOpazroOwrrGv :—kal avrüs capà àvópazoOw TOv Aa[jóv: T 1011 ILepoeós 
—àvri, ós llepaeós: V 709 £v Aayqois:—év kpéagt AayQois kré. Thus 
TaUvT dpa is explained by àià& 7ra$ra (N 319: Eq 125: Pa 414: T 649), 
once by ék rovrov ÓgAovór(. (T 168). At N 873 the dative of accompani- 
ment—-ro(s xeíAeciv Oteppvgkóciw——is merely metaphrased by óiakexqvós 
Tois Xe(ÀAecww, and at Ec 691 avr« ocTejávo is rendered oiv air« TO 
cTeDávo. Of the like pattern are these— Av 1225 époi Goketv :—àvri 
TOU Gs ye épgoi Ooket: Ec 349 yvopuqv épüv:—oiov, kaTà Tiv Épiv 
yvópxv, kat, otgcw : V 983 yvópaqv éuijv :—àvzi ToU kaTÀ yvópqv éyiv : 
Ec 1111 zpódQasiv;—01à T13v airíav, kat, vpó$agw: R 1096 Tai 
zÀare(ais ;—Taís ÀaTe(aus Xepaoi OgÀovór. (where OgAovór. is used 
exceptionally as at R 1119). 

Some of these notes, however, may be notes on enallage. See Note A 11. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EXEGESIS BY METAPHRASES AND BY AMPLIFICATION 


No argument like matter of fact is ; 
And we are best of all led to 
Men's principles by what they do.—SAMvEL BUTLER. 


IT is known that Aristarchus! was accustomed to render the 
lines of Homer into prose of his own time. In this there can be 
no doubt he simply did what had been done in schools for. 
generations—* versus primo solvere, mox miutatis verbis inter- 
5 pretari, tum parapbrasi audacius vertere, qua et breviare quaedam 
et exornare salvo modo poetae sensu permittitur. ? It needed 
no Aristarchus to set this fashion, whieh arises naturally in the 
interpretation of the ancients. The marvel is not that such a 
thing was done but that the renderings should so often have 
io been. held deserving of preservation. It is profitable to try and 
reproduce adequately in familiar words and idioms thoughts that 
have been well expressed in language of a bygone age: but the 
virtue is in the process, not in the result. No rendering ought 
to be regarded as final, nor can any be final. Translation should 
15 be dispensed with if the learner imagines that memory or a  - 
notebook may be trusted to recall a rendering that for the 
moment may have seemed adequate. An ideal translation is 
unattainable, but. if there is one way rather than another by 
which the ideal cannot even be approached, that way is to record 
20 any rendering whieh appears to be excellent, when in truth it is 
a makeshift, which can only be bettered, if first forgotten. 


-————— P —-e nO 





1l See Lehrs de Arist Stud Hom pp. 44 . Handb. i. p. 131; Valekenaer Opusc ii. 
153; A.Luswich's Aristarch's Homerische — 115 ff. 
Textkritik ii. pp. 484 ff; Blass in Müller's 2 Quint. 1.9/2; 
996 
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Of all the classes of scholia to Aristophanes none conveys a 
more unfavourable impression of the aims, the intelligence, the 
knowledge, of the commentators than the metaphrases. For the 
most part they are as maladroit as a schoolboy's CONSTRUES. 
There is a pinch of malice, no doubt, but there is also more than 
a grain of truth in what Sextus Empiricus says of commentators 
Greek—* We see men who can hardly put two words together 
with propriety prepared to criticise the great masters of clear 
and correct expression." ? 

That this order of adscript derives in the main from the 
praetice of translating in schools the works of the ancients 
any one may prove for himself by piecing together a continuous 
paraphrase from the isolated renderings. Here, for example, is 
the beginning of the Plutus in a paraphrase concocted from the 
scholia preserved in various manuscripts as these are printed by 
Dübner :— 

cs àpyaXéov Tpüyp éoTív, Q Ze0 kal Oeo, 
8oüXov *yevéaÜa, mapadpovobvros OeaTóTov. 

jv yàp Tà éXrwO' o0 Oepámoev Xéfas Tw, 
9ófm 06 L5 Opüv rabra TÓ kekTQuuévo, 
ueréyew vámkm Tov Üepámovra TOv kaküv. 
ToÜ caros rjàp o)k éà TOv kÜpiov 

kpareiv o0 Oaíuev, dXXà Tv Ééewvmyévov. 

xai rabra uév 0» rabTa' TQ O6 Nofía 

0s Üeo7ruipOet Tpimo00s ék xpvanMárov kTé:— 


[4 bi ^ , , 5 ^ M / ^ 
(€ XxaXemov Tpüyud4 écTw, O ZeU0 kai eot, O8o0Xov 
/, , , ^ ^ 
yevéaÜa, Oea7r0Tov oUk eiO0TOs Tí Oei Troweivy: éàyv wàp và 
" e , , , ^ M ^ Ld ^ 
BéXrwoTa 0 ÓÉepamev Xéfy, Oofg 96 5 Opáv Opow TO 
, , , /, N , ^ , "^ 
kekronuévo, ueréxew àváykr Tov Üepázovra TOv à$pocvvàv 
? L4 , » " STCN b e M , ^ ^ € 
Gv O DeomóTys éxev' avTov vàp éavróv obw é& pareiv jj 
"à , /, ^ ^ * ^ ^ 
TU), A&XMà TOV cvnycápuevov. kai raUTa 4v O7) ToÜTOV 
» ^ /, ^ E p ^ d , , 
Éyeu rüv TpoTrov' c 0€ "AvróNNovt 0s pavreverat ék vpirro80s 
, ^ 
qremoumuévov ék xpvaob kré. 


Almost everywhere in some at least of the commentaries 
this may be done :— 


3 620 29—237 órav BXémrwpev robs un0é€ — óvvnÜévrav £v. ebjpaóela kal éXNqww ue 
Ojo aXeOov püuara Oc£uOs elpew Ovvauévovus — maXauOv, kaÜámep Oovkvülógv  IIAáTova 
"*ypauuaTukoUs ÜéXovras Ékagrov TOv uéya | AnuocÓOévmav cs BápBaporv éXévyxew. 
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N 135 dàga6)5s ye v?) AU ois obroci cdóo6pa 
aTepuuepiuvec Tv Ü)pav XeXákrukas 
kai dpovríó éfuufXexas éf£qvpnuévqv. 
cUyyveÜ0( nov T5XoD yàp oikQ TOv ànypàv. 
5 — dXX eimé pou TÓ Tpá'ua TovEnuBXopgévov. 
&XX o) ÜÉgus TMXjv Tois uaÜmraloiw Xéyew :— 





5 , ^ / el e N , 3 ^ , 
ápaÜ05s ye v Aa ócTis ovroci coQó0pa duaÜds, ka, 
/ 
aTeípos, kaií, àvemioTQuOvos T)v Üípav Xekákrikas Kai 
ckéNriv dàTeMf émoíqsas Éémwvevonguévqv. | aioyyvo0L uot ÓTt 
, ^ , 
Io d'ypoucós epi. — AX eimé pov TO Tpü'ypa TO TrapamoXoX0s, 
/ / , , , / / , M , 
kaí, OveÜapuévov. | àXN o0 pémov Xéyew ei qu» pgovov 
TOls uaO7ais. 


There are also a few places in which the ravennas furnishes 
renderings of several lines together :— 
I5 Pa 734 
^ N / N i4 Á, » ^ 

Xpijv uév rÜrTew ToUs pa[88ovyovs ei rus kejuoOorrouTi)s 
avT)v Émvev "rpós T0 Üéarpov mapafdàs év rois àvamralo' ros 
ei 0. oOv eikós Tiva, T.Uf)oat, Üvyarep Atos, Óo'is üpua'os 
kty.o800.64okaXos àvÜperrev kal kXewóraros nyeyévnrat, 
» 5 /, 5, , / L4 e /, € ^ 

20 &fios eivai qo. eUXonjías ueyaáNms 0 Ó.OáakaXos zjuv :— 


^ , 
éxpfjv uév el Tis kopo8oToumT?)s Émmyveu. éavróv mapa- 
Báceu xpopevos rovs pafB8obyovs éxeivov TU Tew aUTÜv ds 
ampemés Tu ueraxewpitóuevov' ei. 86 mpémov éoTí, Moboca, 
TiVà Ééavrüv émauvécat, doiv 0 OiQQáckaXos 7)uQv, TovréoTuV 
€. 19 ^ ^ 
2g 0 "Apu Tojávgs, d£wos eivau ToXMijs Tiufjs Onus, "Apuao- 
/, , , 
Qávn9s, àpiaos vyeyérmraa. 
Ae 984 TON TpokaAovjévov 
"ive karákewco Xafjé T5vOe duXoTmoíav " 
N , ? ^ ^ 5 ^ /, 
Tàs Xàpakas TyrTe TOMU pàXXov €v TQ "TrUpi, 
éféyeu, 0 Zuóov (Ma Tóv oi '& TÓV AyTÉXOov :— 
3o X 72uGv fa Tóv oivov ék« rÀv àyméXowv: 
, ^ / ^ , ^ , JAN x 
€v TQ Tiveiw T OXXaà époÜ "7rpokaXovpevov avTOV KaL 
Aéyovros "ive kàvákewo jjovyos "^ oUk Tvécxero àXÀà 
^ N /, / N , /, AN " 
L&NXov rà Trpáyuara avvérpwrev kai 7)Dávite Tàs. xápakas 
kai TOv oivov ék TYv àyméXov.* 
3 There is, however, nothing of this kind ^ commentary to Soph. Trach consists largely 
in the Aristophanes scholia at all analogous ^ in metaphrase. It is complete for many - 


to the screeds of metaphrasing to be found lines together, e.g. 104-120: 548-554; 
in some commentaries on tragedies. "The 721-733: 821-868: 947-961: 1064—1069: 
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It is ordinarily quite easy to see why a metaphrase ? exists. 
It is there to make sure that a TROPE or FIGURE of some sort be 
understood by the schoolboys or that no mistake be made by 
them respecting the subject or the object of a verb, the person or 
thing meant by a pronoun and so on. SYNECDOCHE is accountable 
for an enormous number, and so is AMBIGUITY in its manifold 
shapes. Nothing is left to the intelligence; everything is made 
explicit by tedious amplification. 

The most elementary kind of metaphrasing, that by word for 
word construing, is unrepresented in the ravennas except for two 
instances in the commentary to the Clouds? but all other sorts 
are rife. They are for the most part written just as they would 
be printed in a modern edition without any introductory formula, 
e.g. ob Éuwíew :—ov vocis. | When they are introduced, the 
commonest formula by far is àvri ro), sometimes avrí alone,' e.g. 


Tà Ücia p d$a)Xes dépe:— vri ToÜ jq» àmó(tov émi TO 


Xpncoj.o : cs :—dávrí, Trpós. 


^ 


& 


Next in order of frequency comes $meí or $act;? with or 


1174-1180: 1213-1217. By the com- 
mentators to Eur. Hec and Or the 
choruses are normally translated, and a 
large portion of the senarii is translated 
also. Metaphrase is a very notable feature 
in some of the commentaries to Aeschylus, 
most notable in the worst. 

5 This term is perhaps the least ob- 
jectionable whereby to designate the class 
of comments treated of in this chapter. 
Neither translation nor rendering is wide 
enough, and paraphrase has acquired in 
English a connotation which disqualifies 
it as a title for many of the annotations. 
Metaphrase conveniently describes not only 
the renderings of single words but also 
the amplified translations of phrases and 
sentences, and even the paraphrases of whole 
passages and the notes in which the general 
sense of a score or so of verses is summed 
up in a few words introduced according 
to the various fashions of the sundry 
commentators by ró 0& ÓXov, 0 0€ Xóryos, ó 06 
Ts Nóryos, Ó 0€ vols OXos, TO 0€ ÜNov Xcoplov, 
ó 0e vols rotoÜrós éaTt (ToU puro), and the 
like. By the Greeks themselves uera pá (ew 
was used just as I desire to use * meta- 
phrase," **to say the same thing in another 
way" ; see e.g. Timaeus in his dedication 
to Gentianus: and sch. Soph. Phil 1081. 
Only a few kinds of words were áuerá- 
$pacra, and for these in scholia there are 


no metaphrases— Phot. s.v. mvmTÁi:— 
eríQÜevyua a xerMaaguob, cs TévÜovs, üuerá- 
ópacTov. 

9$ N 163 xotiov Tpós cTevQ mpoockél- 
JL€evov :—kotNov, TÓv TpwkTÓv, Tpüs aTEvQ 
0é, TQ £vrépo, mpocke(uevov : 1999 d£es, 
kai, opwijces ceavróv, évreüOev, émel &AQ 
c€ (Ürep écríiv, éAágw ce), kal, Ouo£c kré. 
For other examples see sch. Eur. Hec 4: 
16: 518: 550: Phoen 793. They are 
there normally introduced by 7j 0é a?vra£&s 
olTcs or the like. 

7 Notwithstanding the ease with which 
one mode of writing àvrl ToU lends itself to 
confusion with ávrí there can be no question 
of the correctness of ávrí by itself in certain 
commentaries. The commentator upon 
Soph. Phil, for example, uses it normally, 
and his mate upon the Trach frequently. 

8 The following table givesapproximately 
for the ravennas the percentage of meta- 
phrases (1) unintroduced, (2) introduced 
by ávri (rob), (3) introduced by $5cí or a 
phrase containing $5í, (4) introduced in 
other ways. 


unintro- àvTi $nat, other 

duced. (Tov). $aaí. modes. 
Pr **60*7 20 . $05 10 
NGSUE«67 167 Dr 12 
EU u56 215. 07 iri 
AV SUT 24v. ire 14 
Eq. . 78 1g Des 6 


- 
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without other words in conjunetion with it. Occasionally the 
subject of this verb is expressed, and these instances prove what 
might be taken for granted, that the subject to be supplied is 
normally the person supposed to speak the words metaphrased— 


ST 1031 o8 i$' 5ZXíkov veavíóev YrmóoO5kuv écTqk  éyovca 


IO 


I5 


20 


2 


Un 


——oU0 Oátoe, $uciv ó répeow. In the case of words spoken by 


the chorus the plural $aocí tells the same tale, whether the subject : 


is expressed or no—fPl 637 Aéyew ow apáv, Méyew ou Boáv 
——drmraryyéXXews uot,  $ací, xapüs fuv Gore xai [Boüv T7 
xapá vuecpevov. This, however, is rare, the rule being that 
here also the singular is used with the implied subject 6 «opós. 
Once and again the $7yocí is followed by an infinitive, so producing 
a very free metaphrase— N 112 (eivau vap' a$Tois daocw) 
dijo Tà Xónyo :—ÓOvikOs. Me: dol 06 ToUs epi Xcoxpármv 
(xavoUs eivau. djjorépovs TroUs Aónovs ékTrauóevew. 

It has been said that the $7-eí has sometimes other words 
with it. "There are instances of $ygeiv ov, .. . o)v $yoív, $qciv 
órt, ToÜTÓ dmouv Óru ToÜro obv dwmow Tu $w«coi wáp. In 
respect more particularly to such of these formulae as contain obv 
my text of the scholia, as in much else, does not satisfy me now. 
I have far too often presumed that the notes were not meant for 
boys. Hence many marks of excision and many lemmata need- 
lessly inserted. ^ Some of these marks of excision concern 
metaphrases introduced by d«eiv o?v and the like These 
ought to have been left as complementary to some other meta- 
phrase or to some explanatory note.? 

Among the less ordinary formulae are those containing Aéyec 
(Aéyovei). Here, too, the subject when not expressed must be 
held to be the speaker of the words in the text——Aec 896 


unintro- vri $nat, other original. See on Pa 527, p. 327 supra 
duced. (roi). $acé — mOdeéS. — pote 46, At Ay 1073 I have ignorantly 

Pas 45 . o. T Hu s E: n altered zAÀa^yiá£ovrac to TXa^ytá(erat. 
Lv 69 15 . "Pu !? In the commentator upon Av or 
» E i i ; E : m alone may so stand—Av 1346 croíer 
Mo cs EU 15 puuyd qn vojQv :—"yÜmes "yàp kal kópakes epi 
á b os 79 14 : 2 ES 19 vekpobs véuovrat, ol 06 Aápot T)» Ó&Aarrav- 
H6. UD . LS Xe Toías obv vous TOv TNgolov émvyes ; : 
ForEqand V these results are necessarily — 1361  dGoeep pw  óp$avóv:— s uj 
untrustworthy. &xorvra TaTépa* 0áppe, oÜv* oU "yàp Opéyets 


" The venetus, however, has here $7cí, 
and of course written in contraction the 
singular and the plural are easily confused ; 
but to write $7aí for $ací here was natural. 
It is less easy to explain $aocíif it be not 


TOv TaTÉépa: 1607 ó vóuos a)TÓv :—vóp os 
Tw àrrikois Tots vóBots uéxpt t vv kara- 
Auvrávew* dv otv éuol uév rà xpüuara 
€áícp, ékeivous 06 Tw dpx5v: so 1405: 
cp. R 1004 : 1532. 
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dryopüs TéXos kTé:——6Üos 7v TO vaXajv Gs . . . XMéyeu oDv 
6 Aukaiónohic 607, TéXos AaufBávo TaUTqyv vmép Ov éÉmG- 
Agcas: R 343 deeópos áoT5p:— TÓ pvoTopiakóv  mÜp 
$ecóópov Xéyouc (ie. oí é« To) xopo0) This last instance is 
a mode of metaphrasing convenient to Aéyew, but awkward s 
with $&vav: and in connexion with it uncertainty occasion- 
ally arises. 

In commenting upon yAXócca. and Aéfes the subject of a 
Aéye, may be the author who uses the yXócca or the AéÉi— 


N 240 xpmeróÀv:—óT( xprcTas 6 '"ApicropgámHc 7oj)s OavewTàs 10 


Aéyev 5j uév yàp cwv5Üeus ToUs ypeodeXéras xprüoTas Xéwyei, 
'A0qvaio. 8e (like Aristophanes) oj)s Oavewràs  wpüoras 
Aéyovci. Again, itis probable that Aéye: may be used just like 
a"uaíve, or ógXot with the yXàcca or Xé£is itself for subject and 
the explanation for object." ^ Accordingly, at times there is a 
ineasure of uncertainty as to the subject to be supplied to Aéye: 
when yXóccau or Xéfes are metaphrased. For example at 


m 


5 


Av 1717 


Ovjuapárov 8. 


9 , , ^ 
avpat OaNratpovat TAÀekTaàvyv KaTVov 


there is the note—zAekrávgv:—T3v eiXmoiv: ai 66 abpat 


1! There are few certain instances seeing 
(1) that there is often a variant Aéyerac or 
Aévyovcst, or an alternative reading with no 
verb at all, and (2) that it is frequently 
uncertain whether an annotator or even a 
lexiecographer does not after all mean his 
reader to supply the name of the dramatic 
speaker or of the author or some quasi- 
personal subject like 7; kwjugóía, TÓ Xe£kóv. 
At Pl 165 where the ravennas has 
Aemoüvret:—Tà luáru. cvAG* Aómos "yàp 
iuáruov Méwyev: the venetus omits the 
Aévyev: at N 262 . . . Aéyev 06 mavráNm TO 
Aemrórarov ToU &Xeópov: the Aldine gives 
Aéyera. (the words are wanting in ven): 
at N 387 the ravennas has xopkopvyetv 
Xéye: 70 XaNeiv TÀjv ^yacTépa, but Suidas is 
said to give Aéyovc. and the Aldine has 
écTi, but the venetus would seem to show 
that the unexpressed subject for Aéyec is 
ó ZXuxpárgs, for after "*aerépa it adds: 
Lóvov 06 éjauücaro Tij $cwy ToU évrépov 
Tü» jxov: at Pl 1082 OtcmXekwuévm 
..TÓ 0€ a TMékcpa érl Tfjs avvovoías 
TáTTovcu TÓV 7jyov 06 Méwet TÓV ^ywópevov 
€v T3 cvvovcíg : ven has o XekoÜv "yàp TÓ 
c vvovciáéew vapà T0 TNékecOat* aT NÉékeoa. 


yàp 0 ?;xos Tfjs avvove(as. Lexica, as usual, 
are misleading. Phot. s.v. MO vroriucv :— 
wümrore TOv pev NXéye. ol mivovres TÓ 
U8cp le xvpórepot *ylvovrat kré. The subject 
of Xéwer before this annotation was trans- 
ferred from Pl. Legz 12 947 D was naturally 
ó IIAáror. "This is almost normal in 
Photius, so óyXot s.vv. vvkrepiOos alvos: 
TíÓgc. S.v. durÜcat: Aéye( again s.vv. 
Terauévov $üs kré. In a special lexicon 
like that of Timaeus the ó IIAárcv is more 
easily supplied, e.g. s.v. Ilezreía :—7 óuà 
Vüjóuwv Tai0u& Écrc 06 kal Óre "yeouerpíav 
Aéye viz. Phaedr 274 C. — Later annotators 
may have been misled by the Lexica. In 
any case it seems probable that they could 
use Aéye just like 07Ao? and euaívei. — 1f 
the text is sound, there is an instance of 
Aéye. so used in Demetr. mepl épu. 94 
mo.c( Óé (sc. rà memowmuéva | óvóuara) 
LÁNw Ta, ueyaXorpémeuav 0. TO olov yódots 
éotkéva. kal páXara TQ £évq' oU "yàp Üvra. 
óvóuara, Xéyeu àNXà TóT€ "ywópeva, **they 
do not express, stand for, convey the mean- 
ing of, existing words, but of words made 
for the occasion." 
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O.akwoÜcu T»v "Xekrávqv To0 kamvoo TOv Üvjuauárov: Aérea 
Is the subject of XAéyev the dramatic speaker 


N HN , 
06 TO T7rvéovcti. 


(0 d^yeXos) or Aristophanes or GOuadaípovot ? 


So ab. N.'O89 


, 
TAeíaTrovs abra, (Jóckovgu «coduaTás»:— ToUs ereopoXéoxas 


Un 


vOüv 


Aérei: 
na0nuárov Opjuojuévovs. 


karaxproTuKGs O6 


N 
I au 


TVTAaS 


MJ N ^ 
TOUS dTOÓ TÓV 


With Xéye,, as with $e there are occasional examples of an 
indirect form of metaphrasing—L 1148 4AX' 0 vpexrós darov 
Qs kaXós:——ós ps wyvvaika: Xéyeu 86 Tv yv Tüs "ArTrucijs 

10 Avrapüv eivat: Ec 547 oic0' obv dmoXoXekvia nupóN éxréa 
^ ^ M , , / » / , » 5 
Ov xoQv €w é€& ékkMgoías eiXm$évav:— TpueoBoXov oce Twv* 
Aéyeu o)v ÓTL olkou uévov TO Tpio[JoXov ároXcoXekev (instead of 


aroXoXexa.).? 
Now to go through the metaphrases would be to go over 


- 
Un 


small beer. 


again the tropes and the figures, and to nauseate the reader with 


There is, however, one feature common to a large 
number of these multitudinous metaphrases which still merits 


consideration. 


follows :— 
| | n 
| PI|N|R|Av Eq|Pa|L|Ac| V | T | Ee 
Re mer 
rovréerw | 0|11| 2| 4|2,3]| 7| 9.0 0]|1 | ep. Ac 1082 8 8e 0£Ae eüretv 
| | | |  ToÜUr. éarí. 
Ó ét Ou ota b. S033 OTESIESPEINOE NI 
Ó9Xovórt oue Sod ebISo RN SISIEO 
olov moto zc eb er pe art t S Se] En 
olovel OS SIE LONISOSI OST STE CONO 
Ó vos 20 o SOOO! EIS OR NOSE 
$€»oa |0|0|0|0|0|0|0|0,0/|0]|1] viz Ec2 
Ó Aóyos 0| 0 1| 1 0,0 0155: 10207 TOU 
Tyovv 071291 SD]. 14:0] 91 21 01190:130-129 | mostly within a metaphrase, 
| | | | viz. R 1383: L996: 1000: 
| | | ep. Pl 627 (8). 
dirot 0|0/|[0|0|0/1/|0/|1/|0/|0]0]| viz. Pa482: Ac 254. 
ka 0|0/0/23/|0/|0/|0/|0|0/,0/|0]| Av732: 1489. Everywhere 
| itis frequent in the middle 
| of metaphrases — or. 


1? [f Toup's conj. of Aye for Aetret is indeed accepted. 
13 Of the other introductory formulae there is not much to be said. They occur as 


It constantly happens that interpretative enlarge- 
ments of the text are incorporated in a metaphrase. 
















14 A common order of metaphrase is that 


























which gives the late form for the Attic form 
occurring in the text—T749:—rív: dmo0pás 
:— ávrl ToU dmo0pácas: d0l:— olros: 


rg : — Tl» : 


:—üvrl ToÜ ToiaUTa OTJ. 
worth recording. 













or à 


évÜévOe : — évreÜOev : 
late idiom for an early—Ace 753 ola ó$j j 


These are not 
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In order the better to determinate the meaning of a passage 
scholiasts are accustomed to amplify it in various ways. 

l. The text is left as it is, and the amplification is in- 
dicated :— 

Pa 944 scoBapà 0eó0ev karéxew vwoXéuov perárpoTros 5 
ajpa.—karéxeu rà 7)uérepa mrpánara: Ae 344 (éxaécewrat 
xapát):—h o kOXmos R 0 rpíBev: 832 (xai xaipe TOXN : 
&XN  ágiv oUK ÉvwXcpiov) :—T0 xaípeiw, 0 và karéxovra 
72uüs kaká: R 372 (4) és rovs eDávOew  kóXNrrovs Xxeuuo- 
vov»:—Tàv ka0' dóov: Av 1744 (dwyauat 66 Xómwv):— 10 
TOv Tepl rv Aa: L 370 (aipóje0' TZjueis OÜobO0aros Tv 
«áXrtv) :— iva cf8éceuev TO mÜp: KR 1304 éveykaro Tus 
T0 Xóptov:——óoTe *üXau và Eüpwmíóov: Pl 425 oUkovv 
K«Xajcerau:—os p) o0ca karà cw d$ofjepá, àXXà párqv 
&maróOca juás: R 960 e£ Ov vy àv é£gxeyyóumv:—ei kakós 15 
&Xeyov : Pl 1036 0:à OakrvA(ov guév oiv éué y à» Owe^- 
kicaus:——obro Xem) eu: Ac 1128 xaráyew o) mai 
ToUXaLov:—— eis TOv OudaXóv Tís dáomíOos, iva wyévyrai 
Xajmpórepos: L 444 xva0ov aiTáoew Táxa :—iva Tpoa07s 
rais wyváÜow- obres vmomacO5on $$ Juàv: L 841 vXzv 20 
&v cU)voLOev 1j kÜMÉ :—eis ?jv opócapev: Ac 512 kàgol vyáp 
écT üyméMa Óuakekopéva : — &s kai abrois Tois "Axap- 
veücw : KR 142 GOwqcevs iyyayev :—óre karíjX0e uerà. lewpí- 
0ov: Pl101 4XXà voXXo páXXov :—érmei:? llXoüros ci^ 


2. The text is written out anew with the amplification or 25 
amplifications, the interpretation or interpretations incorporated:— 


R 962 amo o0 dpoveiv dmoo7ácas:—dmo To) 
$poveiv, kaí, cuNiéNa: TÓ AeróuNoN, i7oo7ácas aüToóc: 
R 1001 afe :—énáfew TOóN ÀóroN kar aóToO: Pa 418 
xai coi Tà . . llava85vav dfoyev :—«cot, dmoív, dfopev 3o 
rà llavaO5vaus ven» xai oU TR 'AenHNG, éàN Tc eipfNHc 
TÓycxueN 8ià coó: L 501 ei p» Oéogav:—— kal €i Qu) 
Oéoua. cceRNa: Pl 306 ,uu5conat . . . rpóTrovs :—ToUc 
Tc KípkHc Tpozovs, óno6, nujcopav: Pl64T7 mob 'acív; 
——dvTi ToÜ T0Ü écr, Tà üáraeá;: N 1440 amo wàp35 
OXoÜjai:—— éàN J4M npócyo vyáp, dzoXoÜpa. TUrmTÓME€NOC 
napa coü: lh 945 azó [Ag9Xiev dm 506v:—oü0k ànó 
nricáNHc dÀÀ' &70 706v áNOpóN xai fug9ALov. 


15 For other instances see detached note at the end of this chapter. 


( 
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3. The text is metaphrased with amplifications and explana- 
tions :— 


IO 


I5 


20 


35 


40 


Pl 208 éà» yévp àvip mpó0vpos a)Tós és và Tpdmy- 
para :——éà» TpoÜvpmÜgs kal&c puereXÜetv Tà "páypuara 
é6ócre Toic uéN 8ikaíoic eiNai, Toic Oé moNHpoic uHOauóc: 
9291 , » ^v , , , ^ LA. * , 
221 o)x 4v ye mTXovrcecu éE£ apyfs TáMw:——ovk 
écowrat $7oí, 1oyenpoí, kaí, énímoNo,n a£ cXovr5)sav- 

- , , , » /, , , ^ 
Tes: 885 àXN ok éveoru cvkojávrov ÓOwyuaros :—aàvri 
"^ -^ »f. Z , » , , N 
ToÜ KüN €yHc qapuadkírHN OdKTUNON, GÀX ov "7pos 
Ofyyua cvkodoávrov d»c ToÓTcoN XeipóNcoN ówTcoN Kai enpíco 
npóc d ó 89akTÓAwc nenoíura: : N 169 qvopumv ueyáNqv 
, , [4 ANE , - , / , ^0 
à$npé0n i" àckaXa(jórov:—fyvepuns peyáXms ameaoepnum 
. M [4 , , , e. Z rÁ ^ 
éuno8icocic j7' dàckaMka(forov 6 Cekpáruc: 92/1 wpfüv 
, / e , , , N , - , . ^ ^ 
aiÜpías Dew avrov:—e TO Bpéyei MN, óciv, €N TH TOU 
Auàc ézoucía kai jui TÀN NegeÀóN ToÜTo HN &proN, éxp/jr 
a)T0üv Kde' éauróN dNeu NegeÀóN Jew: S879 éÉmAarrev 
olkías :——aàvri ToU oikías émoíe, dzró TXo) oia eicóeaciN oi 
ndióec noiciN: 915 à oé O6 dovrüv oj0els &0ÉXei Tv 
/ , / / N , b N M 
peupakiov :—o)  ÜéXev vyáp qo và ueipákia, 0i. Tov. av 
eb5Üeuav ovráv  aaencóueNa rà ypricuua uaeruara : R 
107 Gewmrvetv pe O(Gaoke:—ro070 pe, oot, 0(0ac ke Kdi JR 
^ oí : DOO 3 xf m by , : 9. wv 
KpiNe Tparcoóiac: 229 e(koTOs, TroXXa. qrpá TOV :—eLK0TOS 
áAreic róN ÓppoN': sroXvzpayuoveis áp: 688 (dàdeXetv) 


Tà Oe(uaTa:—Tàs druuías Xéyev ToU; dófovs ddeXeiv 
ánó rÀN cUÀlaBouuéNcoN: 77/8 xo)k éfáXXero ;:—e€iTd ovK 
€NieojoXe?ro ToÜTo noiÁcac ;: Av 218 . . . Óuepois 


66 OLiypo:s ék T&ÀN 8akpócou: 1655 jv 0 vacT)p éuoi O10 
rà xpyuara voci àmoÜvjokev :—eci rà guév xpüuara, épol 
kaTaXe(|reu Gs vóOo, TrRN ápyiN Oà Toic rmHcíoic: 1688 
Es kaupóv pa, karekoTr 8 av ovTOU €s TOUS y&ápovs:—eUkalpos, 
$n9oí, «kaT»ekóT»0av oi ÓpNieec obro, Ó.à. TÓN dpicTON TÓV 
HapóÓNTOON "yov : Pa 124 xal Tís vópos co. Tíjs 0000 
yevijcerav ;:—dàuuyxaNoÜuueN, doív, É€éNeuuoUANol "rs 
eis o)pavóv Tapayevjop: 881 0 $vXáfev:—o0 Ovvápevos 
$vAáta, ThN GOecpíaN &cc aüTiN napaóó Tü BouAR: 986 
ToUTrov cU Toile, umgücv 6Ó' fuás:—1h Karà raUTo0 (sic) 
óAíroN XpóNoN zroujons 94s aroXa0cat cob àXN' eic TéNcoN 
QaNepüN MAMIN CEdUTHN rioÍHCON : L 448 ràs coTevoko- 
kóTovs (rpixas) :—éd' ais ereváfes TiNNouéNaic:. 656 ápa 
ypvkróv éaTww Üpiv;:—ápa rypüfaw ójeiXere fi nappncían 
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dreiN;: 7234 7v To)rov Oép:—kxüv Oép ameXÓeiv, xaí, 
Xp'itgs, 14& ánéNeuc: 998 ápye Aayrmvro:—0 vobs* ?)p£aro 
TÓ KakóN ToÜUTo QOiOÓNas FuuiN 7j Aaywruro : Ac 8 fiov 


yàp '"EXXd4ói:— dfiov o)v mou 'EXXá0os TÓ karaóika- 
cehiNai TóN KAécNa: 31 rypáóo:— toypaoo éni rfc rfc 
zÓcoN TQ 9OakrÓAc: 35 o)0 Oe. pico :—o)06 Ewyíveckev 
TO 7pío Rua: oU ràp é8ciro áropácai éycoN oikoi: 408 
&XXN  éykvkMjÜnri.:— €i Ju4. CcyoAHN  €yeic. kareAoeiN, à 
éykvkMjÜnr,, TovrécTu. cvoTpádom0.: 902 pr é£xei:— 
Kai douar Kdi Képauoí eic.» év Bowwría: 915 Tóv repi- 
eaTOTOV xápiw:—— oiov, oUK eic chN yxápiN àAÀà TOv 
Tapóvrov doc giNónoNic : T 472 oj8eu( éÉxdopos Xóyov 
:—ob0euía éxbépovsa ToUc Aóyovs npàc ToUc dwOpac: 

Ee 498 -mapafXémovca Üárépo:——14h éáTeNíÍzouca, $oív, 
dÀÀà TO érépo ógeaMuGQ Xémrovca: 1024 o) kxvpiuos 
b-ép uéO0uuvóv éoT àv?p o)0eig Érv:— . . . o)k écovrat 
oDv d«oiv oí üvÓpes ov0evós vmép uéOuuvov kvpioi, éneih 
áNTécrpanrai & norreía, 

Notes of these kinds are exceedingly common in most of the 
annotators, though of course each commentator has favourite 
tricks both in indicating amplifications and in making amplified 
metaphrases. With all of them the rule is to identify themselves 
with the speaker for the time being, and to give to the words which 
they supply such a form that, except for the metre and for the 
cireumstance that they are ordinarily quite unnecessary, they 
might become part of the text. It is very uncommon for amplifi- 
cations to be so expressed as not to follow the construction of 
the sentence which they are meant to expound, but there are one 
or two instances in the commentary to the Thesmophoriazusae :— 


221 xá8üite: $vca T2v *yváÜov T5v Oe£v. 
——iva ámorerauévgs avT?s káXMwov Éfvp5on (not Évpjyco). 
258 70i puév obv 
keóaM) -epí8eros ijv éyo vikTrop dopo. 
——iva XavÜávg vvkros 6s *vyvvi kai Tácx9 (not XavÓávo 
. Tác xc). 





1$ So also Pa 993: R 652. "The normal — £vwy'àrépxouas :—iva avrov épeBlac. Cp. 
form for iva is seen at L 370: 444 (cited — Av 1402. "The other instances (Pl 157: 
above): 537 kvápovs Tpovyov:—lva pui 1166: N 846: Ac 1128: T 290: 545: 
KouugÜgs* ^yépsv ^àp el: Ec 843 AamyQ'  — 487)havinginthe text the verb in the third 
dvaTwWYyvónct:—iva ómTücwuev: 936 cs ^ person do not count here. 


Unt 


[2 
u 


t3 
o 


l3 
un 
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1024  LóXus 96 vypatav áàmo$vyov kré 


——Tj)v Top5cacav abróv £v Tois Ücouo$opíow (not c» 


T»p'jcacav épé). 


Here and there even the metre has not secured the text. 

5 There is the certain case at N 907 (see vol. i p. 229 b), and. 
another almost equally certain at Av 944 (ib. p. 508 b). It is 
one of the lesser charms of reading the classics to be reminded 
at every turn that, so long as it was written piecemeal upon 
papyrus, parchment, or paper, the woRD of necessity was in 
10 perpetual danger of augmentation or curtailment; but from the 
nature of the case there can seldom be any means for de- 
monstrating to others that Thucydides or Plato or Demosthenes 
was neither àóoAéo ms nor oyoXao ijs. 


17 Sir Thomas Browne may have been 
familiar with scholia. He annotates his 
text in the old-world fashion by clauses 
explanatory or illustrative, which coincide 
with it in grammatical structure, yet could 










not have part in it jwithout turning i 
musie into a jangle and its éuacis intc 
&OóoXecxía. "This fastidiousness English. 
has long outgrown, just as Greek rapidl 
outgrew it after Chaeroneia. 
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FURTHER EXAMPLES OF EPEXEGETIC CLAUSES WHICH DO NOT FORM 
PARTS OF METAPHRASES 


l. GENiTIVE supplied to substantive— Pl 5 7v kakQv:—To0 OeoTÓTov 
8gAÀovór.: N 999 ijv 1jJik(av :—7T00 zaTpós : 1054 kevàs 06 Tàs vaAa(oTpas 
——Tüv evyevQv 0gÀovór.: Pa 606 peráoxot (ris TÓy9s):—To0 Geatov : 
L 948 pij pot $épe (pxjev) :—700 ppov. 

2. Words idiomatically omitted supplied—L 911 72 To) Ilavós:— 
iepóv: Ac 31 zapartÀAAouau.:—Tàs ék& TOV pvkTüpov 1 TOv pacyxaAQv 
Tpí(Xas; Ee 46 vyv ZpucvÜiovos :—"yvvaíka. 

3. Subject or object supplied—Pl 74 éàv [Jo$À3 yé cv:— TD dzoAv- 
Üjvav: N 453 xpij(ovat :—ot diAóroov: 537 6s 06 códpov écrív :—42r1 
1] kojupüía. ; 1938 e£ xoás xepijoerat :—0 éyképaAos a0ro0 ; 1272 é£éreacv 
i—rTOv xpupárov: R 975 obs éAeyev qpiv :—0 ' HpakAfs 0gAovórv: 319 
éjpa(e :—0 ' HpakArgs: 685 kàv aat yévovra :—ai yijoou àXovórv: 767 
zapaxopety :—rQ. ebpuakopevo copo: Av 1506 àzb yáp p óAet :—óÓ Zevs 
OgÀovór.: Pa 206 vp4s vapaOóvres:— TQ lloAéuo OnXovórv: Ac 1039 
peraóógew ;—TOv azovóoOv: 1146 mpodvkdrrew Tv ep [pov : Ec 185 
xpopévov :—ekkAnaíais : 567. dépev:— Tiv éavroU ovaíav: 640 d'yvos 
1] :—90 varüjp: 933 Ocí£ei :— 6 ' Emvyévus. 

4. Appositional and adjectival, etc., amplifications—Pl 36 Tpómovs :— 
TOUS Oukaíovs; 82 éketvos :—0 ÜpvAAoópuevos: 195 ToUs kepavvois :—Tà 
péywrra àpvvripu. ToU Aiós kré: 210 ToU Avykéos :—ToU  à0eAdoov "Ióa : 
884 rüv OakriAiov TovO( :—T0v Aeyópevov oappakírTQv kré: N 555 ypaov 
peOóav :—T1v Ookovcav prépa etvau "Ymep[jóXov: 1372 d0eAds Tiv 
&0eAdnjv :— Tv Kaváxqgv 0 Makapeós: 1404 pepíuvaws :— 80s TOV 
duAocójov: 1432 Zokpárev:— TQ ep O)0ackáÀo OgÀovóri: Av 1377 
yeveáv :—T7]v TOv OopvíÜov OgÀovóri: 1744 Aóyov:—TÓv cepi Tóv Aa: 
L 624 rà xpünaÓ' nuOv:— à év àkpomóAe:: 703 và Vujiopora :— à 
ka ovra: 1138 IIepukAetóas :—crpariyyós AakeOaupoviov: 1254 Aeovíóas 
——ecparq,yos Xakeauuovíov : V 552 Tolaw Ópvdkrots :—Tots OukaaTukots : 
1485 ox/jparos :—To0 rpayoüwoU : 'T 227 dóppwy£ :—1) 709 " AmóAAovos : 
Ec 482 70 exüpa:—T0 àvOÓpetov: 1138 TacÓL Tàs pe(pakas:—Tàs TOU 

0pov. 

9. Substantives supplied from context to adjectives and participles— 
Pl 845 rà peyáXo :—pvoTijpu. 0gXovór.: Pa 882 és pécovs :—T70vs Ücarás 
kré: Ee 627 Onpoaíownv :—Tómows : 1035 TÓv knpivov :—GTeQávov. 

6. Prepositional clauses—(a) Pl 41 é£uóv :—éx o0 iepoU óqAovor.: 699 
émeióoqTó pov:—vmz0 Tis dÜápas OÓnAovór. kré: 1035 karacéawras ;— 
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30 


35 
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bzó yüpes kai xpóvov: N 549 émaw eis Tijv yaorépa:—év Toíg 
"Drmevow : 726 àmóAoA ápris i— br TOV kÓópeov OgÀovóri: kré: 797 
0v pa akwrséov ——mpüs TÀ TÓV Kópeov o ypoa : 1389 myyópevos : 
vTO TÓV m Xyyàv : 1504 Jmromvuyijaopia L—vm0 Tov kazvov OnAovóri:; ] 
5 402 a wparpórepare pe :— duró üoTeos peéxpt "EXevotvos : 652 Ba8wrréov ;— 
emi: TOV érepov KTé: ÀvV 562 os Opví(Üov kré:—cpO TOv ÜeQv: 1603 
Vn$í (opa. :—eis ápurTov kal 0 oA Xayds : Pa 836 A0 en0cos ;i—els Tóy 
oUpavóv- dméÜave yép: L 876 emvrerpuipévos ;—uvmÓ ToU &poros 9rAovórt | | 
900 gv p» OwAAaxOÜQ9ré y :—mpós Aákovas: 1113 OpyQOvras :— ps: 
10 etpzjviv : (T 359 venopévovrs : — 4 uv: 445 à 8' éyó mémov0a : — orb 
Epurí0ov: 882 vavrigs:—ék Tüjs ÜaAácowqs: Ec 416 Aus Tpamjj: 
eis xXeusepurz]v 7pomjv : 865 kaXovjue0" :—eis OukaaTijptov. 
Cp. the rare forms—' T 812 és zóAwv éA0ov:—AÀéyecv àzó avppáxo 
7 cTpaTeías ;: Ec 265 aipew Tà GkéÀy:—év Tj avvovoig Aéyev: 958 
15 Oukvalgas :—vz0 ToU époros, juo(: N 988 Gore u' dmáyxeo0as :— . . . 
0u& 06€ TO Gmpemés, juoí: R 360 xepüQv (Oíov:—1yovv, vp TOV 
TÓÀeos: R 202 mpós Tà peópara TO àvruBás. 
(B) Pl 654 a0AXwóraTov :—0O(X Tv TOv O0$jÓaApQOv kíkocw: N 1179. 
dTOAÀeuus :—óOià Tà xpéa: Pa Y47 (uàv vorpiuxls etcéBaAév co) és Tüs. 
20 gr Aevpás :—0ià 70 zÀ10os TOv zAyyOv: L 811 9v "Epw^$os dzoppo£ :—891 
Tiv pacavOpomíav: Ee 50 (éxovsav év cj Oefig) Tijv Aaparáóo :— Oi. 
T0 vókra etva.: 204 (s Éfvverós àvip: vv kaAOs émjvecas :—óOià T 
&vi)p. ] 
Av 1310 éymímAux mTepOv :—eis 79 xopiyetv Tots BovXop£vois ópvÜ 
25 0rjvos : L 531 k&áAvppa Q$opoóay ; :—eis TÓ mim ]mav: 600 copàv ovijo-et : 
cis 70 vmoüctfaoÜaí cov TÓ cOpa: Ac 1105 xaAÀóv ye kai Aevküv TÜ 
Tis c'TpoóÜov sTepóv:— eis «TO» Ti)v TepikepaAaíav owtv (D: V 1041. 


avroj.ocías kal zpockA5ces kai paprvptías gvvekóAAÀov :—émi TQ Tpog- 
^ » ^ M 
kaÀeüirÜau. eis ó(kas: Ec 9224 émwrpíffovcw :— . . .1) (2) év và pu - 


30 mpárTew. 

7. Gore with infinitive—Pl 1159 19v BAére:—óoTe  ua2) Seir a 
iyepóvos kai ó0nyoU: Av 175 mepidye TOv TpÁxnkov ime kai TÀ £V 
KÜKkAq (0ctv: 724 . . . :—dOoTe xpijoOa. w")piv eis povaruajv : Ac 1115 
ervrpéyat Aapáxq :—docre kpivav: cp. 1121: Ec 64 éxpauvóuaqv írrOca. 

35 mos TÓv d|Àiov irre péXaava, yevéa tau ós àvjp: 831 dvAd£fopa:: z 
ÓgTe émuuéAeuwv Tuv zowirÜo. — And in the same sense—Pa 21 có0ev 
àv mpiatpunv ptvo. pi) Terpueviy :—6049. T0 pa) 0mdpaívea ac kóm pov. 

8. A participle agreeing with subject or object — Pl 23 tva. po A 
aAyjs 1—Dexópevos Tüs TOV m Apyov kaa-yovyás : N 63 jJ piv yàp Umzov 

40 mpoaeríÜeu m pos ToUvopa : i—peyo $povotce émi TQ mpoyóvo MeyakAet 7| 
vucjcavr. Tpis "OAXóumia kai OU Gmrmorpodíav kareA0óvr.: 926' 
karappex00 :—'yj xióvv marTÓpevos, éàv ai vejéAa, QuéAÓvow : R 980 
vüv yoUv ' AOnvatov &zas Tis kré:—ék Tíjs AezroXoyías Eispur(ov pep On os 
Kai memaievpievos : Pa 237 Tàs yváÜovs dyrjrere —1i] (1) rpuBópuevot 

45 Tj Üveíg, 1 (2) vv perToTüv ca Ütovres Ov "M mapa kevá(eraa . | 
IIóAepos: L 1222 kata er Üe TÓs vpixas : — 3 Q) Ts rpixas Kato pea. [ 
T 259 kázvrwyóeía srávv :—rmávra éXovca TÓ, TOLO.UTO. €V €éavT]) : 486 «eüpíbas 
àvgÜov cdákov:—(os émwrijóew) vara. coTpó$ov: 536 «i pév ov Tis 
eg Tw ;—oGcvvrwuopeta Üau avrov BovAópevos kré: Ec 294 ,erurpiflovaw : 

50 uotxevovaau kré: 562 pmOapÓs mpüs TOv ÜcQv roUro coujo gs :—Owikobga 
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perà TOv üÀAov *yvvaiGv: 740 ov 06 Oebp' y ki8apoóos é£i0. zoXAAXákis 
dvagTQcacd p. :—GàA100vca. 
9. Genitive absolute— Pa 413 (va ràs TeAÀerüs avvoi Aá[Botev TOv Ücóv 
E ^ H , * ^ , 3 ^ L -- 
:—T1Qóov rQv àzoAopévov kai TOv Dap[9ápov avrois Üvóvrov: cp. N 920. 


10. ézeí or ézeij clause—Pl 425 o/xovv kAaícerat;:—émei07] vapà 5 


cxX5a $ÀÓcv kvé: 1185 oUkovv Trà vopi(ópevá cv Torov Aap[Bávew :— 
3 ^ , 3 * Ne , ^ 7, ^ L , , - 
ézeió1) vóuos éc7i Tà vzoAevrópeva Tijs Üvatas Tov tepéa. Aapu[Bávew : Pa 454 
üPeÀe TO zaíew :—ézel év TQ wav éykevrat 70 zaíew: L 911 7ó ToU 
IIlavós kaAóv :—ézei éporikos 0 Iláv: Ec 382 aio Xóvopat . . . ovócv àAAo 
pàXXov 4 Tóv ÓÉóXakov:—TQOv GAÀdírov ézei kevós écvw: 1042 c-jv1 
^ [4 3^ ^ , , 3 ^A! € 30^ £ 2 , 
yüv 4zacav OtiàuroóQv épzA5jcere :—éze5 0 Otózovs pqrépa éyápgoev : 
1086 éAkovre rovs zAÀwTüpas àv azekvaiere:—emeiós oi vopÜpeis Tovs 
mapióvras dva-ykdá(ovgtv ets 7à iu. ; 7 Àota épBatvev. 

ll. or. clause—L 38 bsrovóngóv c not ——ónt azoAo)vrau, OgAovói : 
755 GoTep at mepurrepaí : —ÓóTi év Koi piat TÍkrovay : Ae 53 é$00/ 1 
ovK exo L—ÓTL ék TOU moÀépov vévgs eipí* 0i) eipijvgs émiBvpó : V 38 
oec Tovvéózviov pes :—óoTt BvpsosóAs 6 o0 KAéov: Ec 208 70 8€ kowbv 


o 


Gozep Algiuos kvÀtvOerat :— OTi. 7D kotwüv dpeMeire, ckomeigÜe O6 Tl 
KepOaveire: 595 karéO0eu zéAeÜov:— OTi vwekpoíoo kal q)pórqgcas: 926 
KaLvóv "y', 6 cazpá :—órt ovK ézm ékoopáv. 20 


12. yáp clause—Pl 183 xparovcs: yov €v Toís 7 moAÀ£pois ——xpiuuact 
yàp émwzOvra. cvppáxovs kai wepvytvovrau: 204 eia óvs y6p voTe ovk 
€ixev és Tijv oikíav ovóev Aa[Jety :—sepi zoAXÀo0 yàp zototvra. TOv oikuv 
Tiv dcjáAeuv oi zÀovgio(: 213 eizé pov ó d oiflos . . vvÜwki]v aeiras 
Od wv :—ovrwe yàp pavreverau: 247 xaípo Te yàp deuópevos ds oivOeis 2 
&vi]p záÀw 7' àvaXQv Tjvik' ày roorov 0e :—dáperis "yáp éaT. 70 TQ ÓCovzi 
katpQ d&ppo(op.evov kai $eióerÜa. kai Oazavdv: 423 ics "Epwís €GTLiV ÉK 
vpa-yoías : :— à yàp dzorpomaia TÓV Qavracpároy vpazyo8ots. pa Xov 
áppórre : also 528: 560: 590 : N 165 cáXsvy£ ó mpokós éew Vie 


Un 


TÓV €épziOÓov :—To($ àp 7 cáAzvy£, kaTà TO àvo cTevi, kai pos TO 30 
, ls Jk 


áxpov kotÀg: 1006 ore$avocápevos ka puo AevkQ :— Àvros yàp Ka 
áepíepyyos ó TOL0UTOS g'Tépavos : 1417 6is vaíióes oi yépovres ——maíióes yàp 
Óvres &ópoves 1av, brrepynpáa kovres 0€ v á&Àiw Jajpota t Kal zrautoy óptvas 
£xovet : R 126 evOvs yàp dsrosijyvvat TüvTiKVi]uiG :—dz0 TOV 000v yàp 
6 Üávaros üpxerat, mporov avrà karajóxov: 628 ómes épeis evra Oa. 3 
popóév. iyeU0os :—0 yàp TÓzos ov O€xerat WebOos Ómov móca kpíars : 810 
eira TO cQ Oeraóry ezérpei/av :—avToU yop. ó &yóv: 1260 kai Dd 
UTép a)TOU :—Ó yàp Eipezíóns € epxerat emi TÀ pé avrov: L 1089 zpós 
opÜpov ozac pos vpàs Aap[Báveu :—oí yàp oT0cpuov éxovres Trepi TÓV ópÜpov 


Un 


ala Bovra, c$60pa: 1152 zoAAois p£v üvàpas OerraAQv áz óÀecev : :—kai 40 


y2p TV OerraAóv oí TÀeigTOL eBorjBovv Tenía: T 738 kakóv OÓé kal 
aevapíois kai Tjj kpókg ——4mavra yàp €veka. TOU T'L€lV évéxvpa. TíÜerat kai 
mur pág keraa : 977 'Eppuijv ve vóptov üvropa4 :—Édopos yàp TÓV Üpeppárov 
ó eós : Ec 1092 kaJvos, ereióày. karadéygs DoA[làv xórpav :—ézvrijóewt 
yàp vpós avvovaíav ot [3oXBot. 4 
13. Protasis supplied—Pl 348 éw kvOvvos ev TQ Tpáypart :— àv 
dzoTUXoj.ev 0nAovór.: 1070 paxvotpay y9p àv :—et ipn TOV TerÜLov : 
N 1072 péXXeis ázog TepeirÉa. ;—éày q'odpovijs : Av 1652 1] zós àv core 
eni Apov etvau Tv "A8mvaíav Ooxeís ; ; —et pi) Tv yvgsworépa : 'T 196 kai 


5 


y9p àv paavotpeO" dV :—éüv TOUTO 7Ouopev. 50 
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14. Relative clauses— N 1010 Toro: :—oís Aéyo: 1425 mplv rÓv 
vóuov TeÜzva« :—0v r(Óqus 0gAovór.: R. 191 àz0 . . . Opavíov :—édQ' v 
igTájpevo, oí dzayxópevou àprOguv éavro)s, GzmoAakTi(ovres avrá : Ec 14 
g'TOÓS T€ :—év ais Ó giros. 

5 Pl 51 fémev:——óo7ep (vyoU eimos: 312 ék TOv Opxeov kpepópuev :— 
... 1] (2) 6s éketvos MeAávOiov ékpépaaev: R 1081 pqwyvvpévas Toig 
a8eAdois :—(ós ai ToU AióAov Üvyarépes: Av 612 veos 7)pás oikoOopety Oct 
AuÜLvovs avrots :—(s Tois Ücots: L 578 Tàs kejaAàs dmoriÀaw:—ós$ TÀ 
ákpa. TOv épéov: T 298 79 IIAoórov:i —6s avópi Ts llepce$óvgs: Ec 81 

1o BovkoAetv :—6s 77v "Io ó "Apyos &v 'Iváyo ZoQokAéovs : 264 Tàs Xxeipas 
aipew :—(óg7ep oi pnjropes kpwóp.evov: cp. the converse:—N 72 óoep 


ó cvaTp cov:—ovDro OgÀovór.; R 64 dp' ékOt0dcko TÓ cadés:—o(us 
5 ^ t FN ^ » ^ »" 57 3 I 
épà, vmo[jáAAev cot Tóv épora ToU érvovs: Ac 372 éáv mw . . . àvip 
&Aa(óv :—O0tov oi fnjropes. 
T 409 &vópes yàp 309g capakáÜnvrau mÀqc(ov:—óOre TikTovouiv ai 
t5 pes yàp jÓw mapakáón joíov : 
yvvaákes. 


15. Epexegetic infinitives—L 162 zapéxew xp?) kakds :—a vvovatá(ew 
0gAovóri; 227 do. 
16. tva clauses—see note 16 p. 345. 

20 As treated already I have omitted here many others belonging to anti- 
phrasis (pp. 270 ff supra), ellipse (pp. 317 ff) and a still larger number 
belonging perhaps to áj$«[BoAía (pp. 300 ff) but just as likely belonging 
here. "These enlargements of the text itself show just the kind of ampli- 
fying clauses which are constantly incorporated in metaphrases of the text. 

25 Some annotators are fond of one sort, others of another; and in some 
commentators they are far more frequent than in any of the commentators 
to Aristophanes. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EXPLAINING OF OBSOLETE WORDS 
Phrase that time has flung away.—SAMUEL JoHNsox. 


How came Lycophron to think, and Callimachus and others 
among the Epigoni that the more yAó&-Ta& they stuffed into 
their verses the finer poets they were? As presented by 
Dionysius Thrax the art which they professed certainly lent 
them no countenance.  Inasmuch as it sets yAórTa. cheek by 
jowl with /eTopíau *ypaupaTuc declares plainly that the poets 
may have had other than artistic reasons for giving them a 
place in their verses. 

Another inference may also be drawn fairly from the juxta- 
posing of yXé-Ta and í(eTopía. According to Dionysius the 
interpreter of the poets a7roóíóeci *yXevrras xai (aTopías, Xówyov 
àTo8í8ecu ryAerTÓv kai ioropuv, * accounts for, gives an account 
of obsolete words and of matters of fact. ^ Clearly Dionysius 
does not mean d7090c:s to have the sense of logical or descriptive 
definition, although in scholiasts there are so many explanations 
of obscure words in the form of definitions that some scholiasts 
may have conceived that definition was what d7ó800oc:s meant! 

The substantive 4768oc:s does not appear in the ravennas, 
but the verb d7o8/0óva. is thrice found in the sense which 
Dionysius had in view :— 





1 Galen more than once points out that — $«XopioTías voojuaros ob uóvov ToUs 
the craze for definitions, which afterwards ^ iarpo)s kal duXocójovs àX^à kal Tobs 
went to such preposterous lengths and jwjropas kal uovaikobs kal ypa uu aTtKobs : 
culminated in the schoolmen, was more or ib. 698 rà 77s $uXopusrías vóoqyuas katvdyv 
less of a new thing in his day, e.g. 8 764 — «yàp éyo Tíávóe r2» mpoo*"yopíav éml TG 
TN» "yàp óM&yev ümavres ol Oi0ágkovres — kawQ Tpá'yuart TéÜe(uas.— The. proper 
Tàs TÉxvas év rois &xpíjarois TNeovátfovsew, — way in which »ypaugartkol should explain 
Qv Év kal Toür écriv, Ó vüv . . . Tpo-  (cadmvifev) obscure words he brings out 
exeipuicáumy, émivecuapévov ToÜ Tí  excellently, ib. 715. 
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R 479 ... ró 06 káXew Ücóv Twés ÀXXose áno8cocó- 
KaciN, oUTGs* €v rois Aqvaikois dyGciv kré: Àec 876 ... 
ó 66 Xóupaxos xe«quGva. ópviÜiav áno8Íí8coci Ouà, T0 xeuudvos 
rà Opvea cabra émwaívecÜa. ós Tapà 'Apárp: T 760 
5 raMavráry Míxka :—évraü0a ànéóckeN 'Apuorojávgs TO 
üvopa, Ts yvvawos js jpTace TO TraiLov, ijrou TOv àcK0v, 
o &goea Ts. So ven at V 91:606. 
The verb is frequently used elsewhere of giving an aecount 
of yXórrrat (Xé£eis) and of (ovopíai^ — But in respect to yyAQTTat 
i0 (Aé£eis) at all events it is by no means the only word in use. 
Throughout the preface to his explanation of yA&rTa, in Hip- 
pocrates Galen prefers é£»yetc0a,. and éf»ygosw, and in Erotian 
the prevailing terms are éfa7Xoüv and é£ázXwecis? Occasionally 
épuqvevew* is found and even ékrí0ea0a&^ — Erotian's terminology 
15 would seem to be more or less a thing of his own, while Galen's 
predilection for é£wyetcÜa,. may partly be explained by his 
inclusion among yAó&rTa. of many rpoztà óvópara. 
On the whole d47o0:060va. and àzó8ocis may be regarded as 
the accepted terms for the explaining of yXóTTau (Xéfew) as part 
20 of the traditional procedure of ypaupaTucy. 
As to the term yXoó'ra itself the ravennas has something to 
tell :— 
Av 1083 saXebew :—— àvri ToU. Ünpebew* | eió0acuv 
ékrvujAoÜvrés Twa TÓv Opvéev (arüv év OurÓo Ómws 
T devo "poskaXoiro Tà Oporryevi) xal ToÜro rhcccu- 
AaTiKkGc 7aXevew éXeyov: T 389 Tí yàp obros 7uds oUK 


l3 


ut 


émicuR TÓv kakóv;:—pQeradopucüs mà ToU 'apa]yew, otov 
, / AN , ^ N N ^ 

émwrpífew  odoópàv áp Tiva  Trpbuv kai cT?)v  oyfüEw 
eivau* Táxa O06 T»v cuOvyya eipíjcÜa, ànà  To)rov: 





? Sch. Hom. I 540 órt oi ^yAecovypá$ot — vomes: cáuaka: okouBplsat. — So dzóOocts 
TÓ CÜcv àmo0i00actL BAá&mTcv: ib. 404 . —sch. Hom. N 450 . . . Zqvó8oros "yàp 
mpüs To)s *Neccoypádoous dàdropos ToÜ (s émíkovpov ékOexóuevos acuéa, kai, 
cTpojécs üàmo0t0óvras: Ó A77 ZmvóOwpos — $óNaka: kal 'Aplorapxos O6 oÜrws . . . 


06  Owmerij TOv  Oumvytfj dmo0í0cci: | uéuvmrac 0€ kal 0 Alüvpos T)s &ro0ómecss 
Harpocr. s.v. ÓepuyoT/s :— . . . Alüvuos — Harpocr. s.v. mavóawía:— . . . 7 "yàp 
Lév áàmo0l0cwci  Tüv ckoNQyka  oUros ^ ToU AuBUuov à T ó00cus Teplepyos. 
Xéyea0a4. . . "Aplorapxos 0€ ró ZoookNetov 


? Erotian also uses é£yeio0ar.: and at 
25 6 àvamAwQpQcat Aé£w —*'to restore à 
word to its complete significance. 


é£wyoópnevos Tóv üduv dméÜcke: id. s.v. 
éml kóppgs: Athen. 1l 4954 IIeMxat 


:—KaAMGerparos ... üTo0L0 oct kÜNka: j 
15 677 o TuuaxLóas 06 kal Ziuulas ol 'Pó8tot * Erot. 25 11 etc. : Eustath. 905 55 roUs. 
ámo0i06nciv  év. dvÜ' évós "IcOjuov — TÓpmaKas oÜs AlXos Avovógiuos éppumveUcy. 
créjavov: Phot. s.vv. és  xópakas: (moiv' f* mópraE T0 éÉvrüs Tíjs domos 
3MBarov : juepokaXMés : "HpákNetv M0ov ; — TpósOmua Ov ob r1 xetpa. Oteüpov. " 
kwwvaÜLcuóv : kÜrrapos:  olvómrau: Táp- 5 Phot. s.v. oikeíav. 
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Auóücpos" o) peradopuc)s àXX éz &eouc rAoxccHuariKÉN, 
kai p) eiva. émwrpíBew  àXXà TÜÓmT&w 1) akwmTew TÓ 
cujyew: T 131 (os $8óv T0 uéXos) kai O5XvOpio0es kai 
KaTerAcTTICUÉNON :—'roXXaíis 'yNorTaus uejvyuévov: riérrra 
6é écn kai A Aézic «ré.' 

At Av 1082 the annotators point is that zaXevew is a 
yXérTa& bearing a specific technical sense, which he gives, 
and that in this passage it is used by METAPHOR or by SYNECDOCHE 
as equivalent to 05páv. At T 389 there is more difficulty, for it 
is not easy to see what construction the second interpreter 
projected for ZuLás. ^ He declares, however, that there is no 
METAPHOR in ézicj5, that it has nothing to do with rubbing, 
seouring, wiping, but that it is a yXórTa, used in its ordinary 
denotation, namely, *to smite," *to lay on." The remaining 
note is informing as showing that Aé£us was held to be in some 
measure synonymous with yAórra. 

Let me speak still of the note on oo« évicyug. What does the 
man mean by saying that ézueuv is Xéfw o) uerad$opueyv. àXN' 
e£ &Üovs wyXeconuarucv? Plainly that it is o -poTuxós 
eipnuévgv àXXà xvpíes; but more than that also, that though 
kvpiav, i& was kvpíav elsewhere than in Athens, that it belonged 
to another dialect ^ His comment says neither more nor less 
than these :— 


T 1214 &éBaXe:—éà£nárqae, napà roic "IcociN* 0 abT0s 
ev "Opi: ** &ufláxXeraí a^ ó 0eios" : R 138 dflvocov 
——jv oj0é fvOos xcpfía. Obvvaraw "Icomec 86 vóv fvOov 
Bvocóv $acw: Av 839 Opyacov :—kvpíes uccóca: Ópyi) 

M *» »y e / 4 902 ^ / ' 
yàp nmap' "IcciN 7 7íoca: 1203 06 kvvéav TOV 
véragov XéyecÓa. éN TlekonoNNÉco : Ec 920 Xáf8a:— 
Xevyátew oi AécBior dz ToÜ dpxovros cTovye(ov. 





$ It is not certain with which of the 
explanations the proper name should go. 
Suidas 1390 c does not help. 

7 See also sch. ven Av 1569 : 
Amujrpuov 0€ àv érikNqv 'T£lova (06 ávres 
TÓv 'l£iova MS.) Aéyovsw é£v rais árrikais 
Aétescw (s "yAQscav éfwycioÓaw ri ANaa- 
eTo0ías éarw Ó ákparijs repli rà ádpoóisca 
GcTe kal kr7v9 cTo0cv. "This looks like 
Galen's doctrine that óvouaromoa might 
produce rà 7apamMíásiu ^Nórrais. (See 
supra 243 22). 

8 Sch. Hom. B 267 cgu0i£ kaNetrat 7Ó 


ék T Xq'ys olónua, Tapà TÓ cu£ac obro 
*y4p ÉXeyov oi "Icves rÓó marátaw. — Cp. 
EM 721 20: also EM 721 10 euros :— 

. anuaíve 06 kal TÓ m Myyua, kal *ylverac 
&T0 ToU c4, awjoc, TO T Ajo o (o. 

* Also N 48 évkekowvpoyévqv : 
kekaNNo.G uÉévqv* égrc 06 "Eperptakóv TÓ 
Üvoua (cp. ven at N 10): Pa 595 
xíópa :—xíüpov TÓ dm éNóuov ^ywópevov 
ÜcTptov, €O0ca ua, mepl Kapíav : Ac 581 
UNey'y( : — akoroOwiQ, UmÓ Tíjs 'yacTpos 
cvvéxouau* Toüro 06 oi Zvpakoíctot 
€leNov — Xévyovat : Pl 279 pgó0wv : 


m! 


Oo 
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Notes of this order are not the only indications that even 
early seholars were prepared to find in Aristophanes other un- 
Attie elements than whose which Dorian, Ionian, or foreign 
TpóccTa brought with them; but to speak generally, this method 
of annotation may safely be said to have been suggested to them 
by their experience in interpreting Homer. From what Aristotle 
says! it is evident that in the Athenian schools the term yAórTTa« 
had a precise meaning—a Greek word not «ópiv at Athens, 
though it might be «óp«ov for Greeks living elsewhere. —-Rumma- 
ging among the dialects spoken by their contemporaries, Athenian 
ypajpuuaTucoí were able to get at the meaning of not a few 
Homerie words, and were led to speak of the whole order of 
words to which these belonged, or seemed to belong, as yXóTat. 
In Plutarch's time, four or even five centuries later, boys at their 
Homer lesson were still carefully drilled in a knowledge of such 
yXGTra, real or imaginary." One may be pretty sure that 
Dionysius thought first of the Homerie poems when he spoke of 


^ , 
yeorTOv àT70000Ls. 


Thus at the first yAóoTTra meant determinately à DIALEOCT 
WORD, exactly as Aristotle defines it; and this meaning it would: 


seem to have long retained," 


Aáktwrves ToUs zaporpedopuévovs Tots eXev- 
Üépots  uóÜcvas  kaNoÜcw : 988 
KUpcüvie :—dvTl ToU eÜreMégTaTe' kvupcóv 
yàp ebreMés Aákcoves (Aáxavov Ms8.): 
1248 xvupcaviws :—kvpaaviovs kaXoÜcww oí 
Aákcoves Tà pgewákiua kai ToUs eUTeAets 
dvÜpcorovs  vap' aros: Ae 108 
üxávas:—dxávg uérpov égcri llepoukóv 
QoTep 7 dàpráBy map AtbyvmTíos kr. 
Op: 91. 

19 Av 935: Àc 1146 : Av 570. 

l1 mepl Tour. 21 1457 b 3 Aéyco 8€ 
KÜpiov pév Q xpQvrau ékacTot, ^yAOrrav 0€ 
Q Érepot, dare $avepüv Órc kal ^yNOrrav kai 
kópLov eivat Óvvaróv TÓ a)TÓ, Uu) Tois arots 
0é* TÓ 'yàp clyvvov Kurmpíows puév kÜptov, 
Tv O6 *yXOrra : ib. 25 1461210 rà 0é 
Tmpós Tiv Aétw Oopüvra Oct OiaNOew, olov 
yAórTy; 'obpfjas uév mpürov." lows "yàp 
o) robs TjuLÓvovuS Aé^yeu &XNà To)s $óANakas. 
kai Tüv AóNcva f(üs O7 To. ci0os uév Émv 
Kakós," ob TÓ cQju& ücÜnuerpov, &XNà TÓ 
m póacrrov ala xXp5v' TO yàp ebei0es ol K pj es 
eT póccrrov kaXoUgw KTÉ. 

1? Plut. Mor 22 c epi óv Oct TOv véov 
yeyvuváa0ac uüXNov 1) mepl Tàs Nevyopuévas 


but by second intention it came to 


^yNóorTas' Éékelvo uév *yàp duXóNoyov Kal 
o)k dq0és ÓT. pvyeOavós kakoÜávarós égTU' | 
clüévav 0ávov yàp MakeOóves Tóv 0&varov 
KaXoÜüct* kajuuovigv 66 vikqv AloNets Tav é£ 
eruLovTjs kal kapreptas* pores 0€ zómOUS 
ToUs OaGuovas. 
J? That the phrase kar& AGrTav (^yNor- | 
TQ)UATLKOS) — **as a dialect word" (Phryn. - 
BA 66 10: Xé£. xprjc. ib. 449 32, where - 
read xarà CyXOrrav? Awpies: Eustath. 
785 28: sch. Dionys. Thr. 739 27 yA«c- 
c")uarikai Xé&ew eiociv ai émuxepiáéovaas, 
TovrécTw al ka0' ékáoTqv xópav 3) mTÓNMw. 
i0.al rwes Né£eis) is not more common than 
it is, can be explained easily— Phot. s.v. 
E)/Aaxa :—TóÓ dporpov Tapà Oovkvológ 
AdpLos 0€ 7) Xé&s : s.v. Ouuoxéras :— . . . 
Botoriak1 06 7 Né&s : sch. Aesch. Per 66 
BaXMva:-— T» BaciNéa* Ebopiev OE 
Oovplcv $mqsi rz» Oi&Nekrov : ib. BaNNw 
BaciNebs karà Oovplovs: sch. Soph. À 
629 T&Ms Aéyera. map AloNeÜücuv 
óvouacÓOetoá (-betrothed) rw vóudm 
It is so used of foreign (é8vu«á) words, e.g. 
Hermog. Sp 2 427 collat. c. sch. Greg. Coi 
W 7 1110. 
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be applied to obsolete, obsolescent, unfamiliar words. It is in 
this latter sense apparently that it is used at Av 1083 and at 
Av 1569 (ven) and such also is its denotation in Galen? No 
doubt some of the words catalogued and explained by Galen as 
Hippocratean yXóTTa& are DIALECT WORDS, but most are nothing 
of the sort. They are either words no longer used in Galen's 
time or they are words used by Hippocrates in a fashion of his 
own which succeeding authors had not retained. Both those 
orders of words Galen speaks of as yXórTa,, though the words 
used by Hippocrates in a fashion of his own he also describes as 
óvópara TapamMjciu "yNerrraus. 

Now in this secondary sense of obsolete, unfamiliar word, 
yXórra had been largely displaced long before Galen's time by 
Aéfis.. Erotian, who was perhaps Galen's principal authority 


T 


o 


in the compiling of his Hippocratean yAóTTa, never speaks of 1:5 


yXàrTrau. — Galen's yXàrra« proper he designates Aé£eigs—AÀ&£eis 


Tàs TÍs koiwjs àvakexopmkvías ópuM(as," and Galen's yA&rrat 
— óvópara TapamNMjcu. vyXorTais are for Erotian Aéfew also— 
Aéfew oby o)ro àcajeis.^ The truth is, for some reason or 
another? -yXérra would seem to have been regarded as an 


unsuitable name for the new kind of diffieult words, which in 


14 This comes out clearly in Quint. 1 1 
34 illud non poenitebit curasse . . . ne 
hane operam n vocabulis vulgaribus et forte 
occurrentibus perdat. Protinus enim potest 
interpretationem /nguae secretioris, quas 
Graeci 4Xóscas vocant, dum aliud agitur, 
ediscere. So karà *yAó&rrav, etc. —Lucian 
Lexiph 25 47e óé obó6 cowràs ém- 
wuvovjev ToUs kaTà ^yAQrTav "ypádovras 
TovjuaTa: "limaeus Pref Ep to IIAárevos 
Aé£ew—étéNeta  Tà Tapà TQ duXocóQu 
*Nocc"uaTwkOs 1) karà avviüfBear árrudiv 
elpguéva ovx uiv nuóvous Tots "Popaíots 
óvra ícaóí, àXXà kal rQv 'EAMvcv Totis 
mela Tots. 

15 19 63 óca rolvv» TOv Óvouárev év 
Lev Tois TáAa. xpóvois 2v cvv18m, vvvi óé 
obkéT' ég Tí, TÀ uév rouuUTa "yNórTas kaNoÜct 
kTé : 66 7) yAÀrrTa TaXa4óv éaTw Üvoya Ts 
cvv1)0clas éxmemrokós. | Cp. 18 (1) 414. 

15 19 67 ó2Xov obv ék Toírwv olual cot 
*yeyovéva,, s eUmov, elvau Tpómov Tv 
*NMerrGv—1) ToU kowoÜ Tüci Óvóuaros 
ékmegóvTos Tís ÉTikparoóoTs cvvnÜclas 1) 
TOU "*yevouévov Tpós Twos TOV TaAÀad4Qv ud 
Tapaóex0évros Nws eis T1] cvvz)Üeuav. — Tt 
is noticeable that nowhere does Galen 
explain 4AóT7a without ignoring entirely 


the denotation *'dialect word." ^ Galen's 
óvóuaTra TapumMájsun ^yNórTOis are called 
by others yXcr7605—Phot. s.v. epu 
:—Tmepwermi kal TicÜvc kal TÜGTLS, TüvTG 
TrabTa *yNoTTGO1 Tap Oovkvól0g. 

7 When the older scholars compiled 
TA^óGrra:, the younger compiled Aé£es. 

1$ At 35 7 the word is used in reference 
to the l'AG7Ta( of Glaucias, and is plainly 
not Erotian's own name for the same 
thing. 

19:29-10:85 1T, 

2055 191 

7! Perhaps *yAóGTTa had itself become 
almost Aé&s -Nerr?uarw. | Pollux (2 
109) who, like Galen, quotes the AacraMjs, 
SAays—dAAà kal Tàs Tovyriküs dovàs 
'yNoTTas ékáNovv ; which would make it 
possible to include under 4Aórra« most of 
the TROPES, cp. Antiatt. BA 87 12.  Per- 
haps the more accurately informed scholars 
felt that the associations of AG77a unfitted 
it to be a name for words which were for 
the most part pure Attic. It may well be 
that Galen's predilection for yAó7Ta is a 
tacit protest against Atticism and the 
imitation of the ancients, with which Aé£ers 
or * dictionary " words were entangled. 
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progressively increasing numbers occupied the ordinary com- 
mentator for acentury or more before Christ onwards, from the 
time, in fact, when the belief took possession of men that imita- 
tion of the ancients must not only be ineuleated at school by 

s'ypapjiaTukós and prrep both, but pursued throughout life by 
every educated man. 

The connexion between Aéfec; and rMITATION may be illus- 
trated by many passages in Lucian's * Lexiphanes." Though he 
makes sport of Aéfe:, many of the Aéfe:s he laughs at are not 

ro removed far from Aéf£e: which he uses himself, and they are 
certainly just the words which not a few late *stylists" affect, 
and just the words which scholists love to annotate in the 
works of Athenian authors." 

This change of term, this shifting of the point of view, is 

15 desperately disconcerting. In the first place Aéfws is not precise 
enough for a technical term. — Any word is a Aéfu.  yXorTa 
itself in either of its denotations is Aéfuw -*yXerT9uarucpy. 
Secondly, at least to some extent, the necessity for substituting 
Aéfis for yX&àTTa grew out of a lie, a preposterous miseonception 

20 of language ignoring alike all history and naturallaw. Such lies 
produce a state of things which does not brook scientifie handling. 

The works entitled DAórra. had answered nearly to GLOS- 
SARIES. — They attempted by the help of the sundry Greek 
dialects, whether represented in literature or not, to arrive at the 

25 meaning of difficult words present in the older Greek poetry. 
They were meant for the advantage of Greeks, when Greek was 
still a live speech. The works called Aé£ews, on the other hand, 
answered rather to DICTIONARIES. They existed more to preserve 
what was still known to many than to discover what was 

so unknown to most. In collecting and explaining both yXórrat. 
and Aéfew a vast deal of sound work was achieved by scholars in. 
the days when men had still some sense of what Greek was. 
Except so far as some of these scholars themselves set an evil 
example in writing "dictionary " Greek, it was not their fault 
35s that their l'Aó7ra; and. Aé£ew played no inconsiderable it 
produeing that divorce between spoken Greek and written Gree 
which turned the spoken language into a patois and the writte 











?? Here are some of the Aé£es from the ^ ów&cÓOat, most of which, if not all, are 
Lexiphanes—e0ot, xauü(e,veoxuóv,üku5s, ^ be found in fellows like Aelian, 
KOJA407, TwTyTÉR, T")TWÓV, éÉTwGTÉpX6U, Philostrati, Aristides. 

TpuráNat, elXm, Oépeo0at, €Nwvíew, ockop- . 
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language in great measure into an artificial * dictionary " lingo, 
resembling the * Greek compositions" of clever boys at the 
present day, and comparing to some disadvantage with the 
similar exercises of those who in maturer life still amuse them- 
selves by imitating the ancients. 

It does not greatly matter whether the ordinary scholiast 
spoke of the disused words which he explained to his pupils as 
yXó&rTau Or as Aéfew. The question to put is rather, how he 
explained them; what form &7000cts, whether yXcrTÓv or Xé£eov, 
took in his hands.  Happily a clear answer to this question can 
be 2ot from the scholia themselves. 

Here and there so-called scholia exist in which passages are 
cited to prove that some word has a particular meaning. A few 
of these comments are valuable When this is the case, it is not 
unlikely that they have always been copied out directly from a 
commentary or a lexicon; in other words, that they are not 
*scholia" at all. Sometimes they profess to be excerpts," some- 
times they have a shape which proves this to be their origin, 
and where there is no evidence the prevailing practice of the 
Scholiasts favours the supposition that excerpts they are. It is 
all very well for Athenaeus or Macrobius to represent men as 
quoting from memory screeds, from the poets, but the ordinary 
schoolmaster did not so quote; and if he had done so he would 
have wasted his time. The attitude of his pupils, it may be 
taken for granted, was that of Galen's friend Teuthras, who 
wished to discover the meaning of yXórra or Aé£w with as little 
trouble as possible. Schoolboys then, like schoolboys now, sought, 
as Teuthras sought, rà xekpuuéva xai 0ià pakpóv vmouvuuárov 
droOe0evyuéva," and were not concerned with the azoóoewus 
itself, or with the evidence upon which the judgments rested.?? 





?3 See sch. ven Av 122 cic/pa xXaívqs 
€i0os ebreNoüs . . . oÜrs év TQ Ae£ukQ: 
at Pl 388 the note on ámaprí (Dübn 
346 b 7 ff, cp. BA 418 15) is according to 
ven from Didymus repli óie$opv(as Xé£evs. 
The other Aé£es by Didymus and T'Aórra 
by other scholars were also used, e.g. 
Artemidorus (sch. ven V 1144: 1169: 
1239: Pa 344): Palamedes (V 710: 1108 : 
1122: Pa 916). 

Such copying out from lexica is a marked 
feature of the commentary to V. Anex- 
cerpt is readily betrayed by the presence in it 
of the lexicographer's '*'Apwrooávgs," e.g. 


sch. ven V 1038 rots 7ymiáNous :—3yrlaXos 
TÓ Tp) ToU TvperoÜ kpóos * 'Ap.aTooávms 
NeóoéANaus kai Oca uoQopiagoíaats kré. 

"^ 1962: 65. Itisthecasethat there are 
very few citations in Galen's DAàrra:: 
s. v. üu.du0é£vos Hipponax is cited : &vavóos 
Homer:  KxóXMkas —Aristoph.:  óríóos 
Aristot. and Xen.: í/Oa'yev'js Homer. 

"The ravennas, no doubt, has sometimes 
no citations when the venetus has—there is 
a4 bunch of such cases in Av, viz. 1294: 
1297: 1463: 1551: 1553: 1556:—but 
this does not rot the core of the argument. 

?5 See detached note A at end of chapter. 
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The kind of àz6ó8ocis Xéfewev which the boys must have 
liked best, and perhaps some of their masters found least grievous, 
is extraordinarily common in the scholia. It consists in giving 
for some word in Aristophanes the equivalent expression in 

scommon use in the annotators own day. Sometimes this is 

expressly stated :— 

Pl 1064 4vu0Lov :— &nep 7uepcrucóv Aéroueu: N 

157 màs éwmíOas:—oUc fuxeic xoóvoas Mérouew: "7/70 

Ó ypaguaTeUs :— 0 'ypádev rà Xeyoueva év vals Oixaus 

10 GN NÜN xaAoüueN éfxokémropa: So for Aéfes ayerá- 

$pacTo.—L1 895 $ 0 :—émppuua Óavpacrwkóv ónep éN Tf 
cuNHecía AéroueN. 





There are notes also differing from these only in containing à 
spice of ATTICISM :— 


IS N 145 4jÓXXa jqév árrikGÓc 8 NÓN fFuueic 4r/AXov 
kaAoOueN: 254 oxíumoóa:—T0v kpáflarov ckiurmoO0a Xéryet 
árTIKGc. 


But in far the most cases the late equivalent is given stark 

and bare as a metaphrase. For almost all scholiasts this would 

20 seem to have represented the dominant conception of srpóxerpos 
yXoTTÀv (XéÉeev) àm000c1s :— 


N 59 O0pvaXA(8ov:—4dàvri ToU. éXXvyvíov : 131 vrqréov 
——Topevréov : R 62 érvovs :—0opiov vicívov: 92 aTo- 
pUNuaTa :—dàvri ToU XáXot kai qrÜavoXóyov: Av '[8 érvovs 

25 —dáÜápas: 115 Xgódpwov :—ÜOepíovpiov : Pa 59 vÓ kOpuua 
——T0 cápov, Tó kocyumwr)piov: L 113 -obykvkXov :—T0 
qrepu9óXautov, TÓ Covápuov : Ac 888 puríba :—T0v óvonríjpa : 
T 139 erpódQov :—Covápiv : Ee 34 0pvyovóca :—100x«s 
kcvoüca: 1072 mÜdkvn :—pacTóos. 


3o These notes are no accidental additamenta, but demonstrably 
substantive parts of each commentary. They ought to give the 
most trustworthy indication of the date at which the commentaries 
in whieh they occur each took its present shape; but so little is 


| 
| 
| 


known or to be known of the Greek spoken in the sundry provinces - 


35 of the empire at sundry times that even this indication is of little 
use. Of this order of notes as a whole it may be confidently 





?6 See detached note B at the end of this chapter. 
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atfirmed that they contain little more information than might be 
derived by anybody from the context in which the annotated 
words are severally found. 

It is far from improbable, however, that many even of these 
poverty-stricken explanations were lifted by scholiasts from some s 
sort of dictionary : 





Pl 816 crarfpo::—ei6os voutauaros : N 650 ézatovr: 
:—aic Üávea Oan, kat, voetv: R 243 kvrretpov :—ei00s Borávys: 
Pa 527 yvXtov:—TAéyua Tt eTpairikóv év à àmoríÜevrai 
Tupóv kai ékaías kal kpóuva kré: Ae 669 jpumíóL—T0 10 





Tpós kívgciv vevpárov  émwwrüOewv 0 Tueis  pumiouov 
x«aXoüuev: Ec 633 éuflaGLew :—-yepovrikóv Tw kai. ebreXés 
bT00nua :.1101 XjkvOov :—pvrís. 


These no doubt may have been docked. It is very easy as a 
rule to convert them, as I have myself done, into comments :— :5 
«aTaT)p» eióos vogícpaTos: etc.; but it is just as likely that 
their form is what it is, because they are taken straight from a 
lexicon. 1f so, they can only be detected, if the word they 
explain is in an oblique case in the text. It favours this origin 
that they should be very often explanations of terms, the meaning 2o 
of which could not well be guessed, being names of birds, 
plants, coins, etc. The best commentator of all indicates more 
than once that information whieh he furnishes as to birds is 
derived from a list compiled by Callimachus.  Thrice he says 
that birds mentioned by Aristophanes are not catalogued by 25 
Callimachus (Av 765: 884: 1181), which is tantamount to 
saying that he was in the habit of consulting dictionaries, when 
he was at a loss for the meaning of words which he did not 
know." What he did, worse scholars undoubtedly did also. 
The scholiasts, like their successors, had often a dictionary as 
well as a commentary at their elbow in preparing their lessons, 
and perhaps made more frequent use of the dictionary than it is 
the fashion to suppose. I should be sorry to rest this conclusion 
on evidence so treacherous as the difference between xvzreípov :— 
elóos [Jorávms ; and x«vrreipov:——«Umewos» eiQos [Jorávms; but 35 
the more scholia are studied, the more the belief will grow that, 


o2 


?i Op. sch. Av 884 $Mé£t0L:—é7uwokemTéov Tepl Tobruv ék 75s TOv (wv leropías, ís ó 
Térpa£ kal $Aé£is kal éAagás. 
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as the later lexieographers often depended upon scholia, so the 
scholiasts themselves depended very largely upon the lexica 
already existing in their Jay. 

More or less connected with this issue is another most 

5 perplexing question. Where do the portentous etymologies 
come from which fill a large place in some commentaries as a 
means for arriving at the denotation of obsolete words? Do 
they derive from commentaries proper; are they taken from 
lexica; or are they sometimes the inventions of the schoolmasters 

ro themselves ? 

From the beginning hypomnematists and compilers of yXc&rat 
and Aéfew loved to suggest etymologies for the words they tried 
to explain; but so long as they first investigated the manner 
in which these words were used by ancient authors and recorded 

15 it by means of citations, their etymologies did not hurt. The 
later lexieographers, on the contrary, and many scholiasts put the 
cart before the horse, often determining the meaning of a Aé£us 
by etymology alone and ignoring entirely the evidence of literature. 
Having arrived by etymology at the * primitive" signification of 

20 à word, they explain any deviation from this purely hypothetical 
meaning as an example of some TROPE—METAPHOR of course con- 
stantly and constantly cATACHRESIS. Hence considerable difficulty 
in determining how to class certain notes deriving from bunglers 
like the Plutus scholiast. When METAPHOR or CATACHRESIS i$ 

25 mentioned or ONOMATOPOEIA is indicated, stuff of this sort in a 
scholiast, as expounder at any rate of a particular author, must 
be held to spring ordinarily from the corrupted theory of TROPES; 
but there are shreds of it which stand for 4zó00oeis yXceTTÓv 
(AéÉecov) in degradation. I ean best explain this by an example:— 


3o Pl 17 o)86 yp? :—(1) róv pómov ro0 Ovvyos Xéyew (2) 
Twés 86 TOv ypvNMa uóv, Tovréo T. T)v. $ovjv TÓv xoípov: 
(3) eios pukpo? vouícparos: ib. (4) rà rvxóv kai pukpóXoyov, 
€k peradoopás ToU Ovvyos pósov. 


In putting these notes together the scholiast may have con- 

35 templated &4du8oXía ka0' opevvpuíav, but whether he did or not, 
is of little consequence. The points of interest le elsewhere. 
In (1) the meaning of ypoó is determined by etymology. In (2) 
itis said that others take rpó to represent the sound made by 
swine—this scholiasts commonly regard as onomatopoeia. In 


| 


| 
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(4) a follower of the later theory of TROPES takes the * proper," 
the *specifie, the * primitive" meaning of ypó to be o $üósos 
ToÜ Ovvyos, and supposes that in this place the poet uses ypv 
peraóopukós to signify ró rvyóv kai uuepóXo'yov. Well, (1), (2) 
and (4), and even perhaps (2) also, are all guesses, but (4) and 5 
probably (2) belong to interpretation xarà ToUs TpóTrovs, whereas 
(1) and (3) stand, I suppose, for yAerróv (Xé£eov) àvó00ocis. 1f, 
however, the wisdom here inherent was derived from a lexicon, 
then (1), (2), (3), and (4) may all belong to à70800oe:s. There is 
plenty more of this tomfoolery in scholia to the Plutus and the 
Clouds and elsewhere, but who can have the patience, or if he 
have the patience, who can expect to make anything of it or gain 
anything from it ? ?? 

These men, I presume, had still sources of real knowledge 
open to them, but it is evident that they preferred their own 
way. Either they found it more easy to invent explanations, or 
they followed the fashion in giving prominence just to that side 
Of yXerrÓv (Xéfeev) dmó60cis which was of no consequence. 
The craze for etymology was as rampant among the graeculi as 


M 


5 


the eraze for Atticism or the craze for definition; and all three 20 


crazes have done much to obscure the history of Greek words. 
It is possible also that the scholiasts' pose of extempore elucida- 
tion has had something to say to the impairing of their account 
of Aé£eis.? 

In the absence of attesting citations the explanations of2 
yXMérrau. (Xéfew) furnished by scholiasts are not worth the ink 
which records them. If the commentators are not all so foolish 
as the commentator of the Plutus, yet they frequently assign to 
words significations which evidently depend upon an etymology 
entirely fanciful ^ Nor is this all; there are cases in which 


?5 [t is at its worst in the scholiast to — id. s.v. £v0pvrra:— . . . Alóvuos Ó 


5 


the Plutus, but it occurs more or less 


everywhere. 
?9 Even Tzouvguartuwral extemporised— 
Harpocr. s.v. l'auyMa :— . . . kai Aióvgos ó 


(ypauuarukós év u£v Tots '" Icatov vmrouvijuaciv 
$msuw elvav "yaunMavr Ti?» Tois $páropcw 
éml *yáuois O.0ouévqv, mapariÜ£uevos Né£w 
$avoüfuov év 3 oU0£v rotoÜrov "yéypamrav 
éy 66€ rois els AnuoaÓévgv ó abrós máMw 
yaunMav $mciv eivat Tj» els To0s ópáropas 
elgaeyoryigv TOV "yvvaukQv, oUOeuíav ámó- 
Oev£uiv Tí)s é£mycoewos mapaDéyuevos: 


Yypauparukós év TQ bmouvüuart TOU Nóryov 
(roÜ )$Tép KTw«et$Gvros) ebmGv cs Tà Év- 

cE 
áT 


Opvrra  Éékkeluevov — kal — "yvcpurov 
abris Exo. Tíüjs duvífs TÓ cmnuawópuevov 
mepiepryórepóv  Twa, ékríüerat — é£Trynow 


&puáprvpov, et al. And why should not 
scholiasts? sch. ven Pa 143 Na&£tovpyis 
kávÜapos :—croxácacÜaí écrw oUO0tv mTXéov 
1) ór. T Xota. jv obrc Ne'yóueva kré. — Cp. id. 
289: — L1074 xoipokoj.etov £otk e Xekróv 
d'yyetov elva. kré: and see p. 82 33 ff 
supra. 
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nobody can be sure that an explanation does not originate from 
the doctrine of órvouarozowa which gave annotators a right to 
assume a specialetymon for any word in a particular context. 
By giving eredence to scholiasts the best lexica now in use 

s probably mislead often by recording for facts what are just as 
likely to be faneies, such for example, as that the primitive 
denotation of $o8es is * blisters produced by heat," and that when 
applied to other blisters the word is used xaraxprarucós." 

Even in the better commentaries there is a tendency to make 


10 etymology too prominent :— 


Av 933 avroXá8a kai xvrQv. Éyews :—Tmpüs T)» azroXá0a- 

ór. OubÜépa ómoiaoÜv' XodokMjs Alavru Aokpo' *" kara- 

»» 

cT(krov kvvoós ocToXàs Aífvcca, capOóaMg$opov Oépos. 

KaAA(erparos 8é, * oiov éoamTov Oépua Twv Óv (Tk Oepuá- 

- , ! / cc ^ / » ^ 

I5 rwvov N88.)  Ebópóvtos 9€, *xvrQva Gepudrwov: " mapijx8at 

88 lows ex roD émiépec Oa. 


Here the one citation is everything ; the guesses of Calli- 
stratus and Euphronius that e7oXás is derived from ézuc7rác0a, 
are nothing. The space they take up had been better filled by 

20 the other citations which no doubt were furnished or might have 
been furnished. Here there is some little luck, inasmuch as one 
quotation attesting usage has been preserved; but such good 
fortune is rare. The prevailing type of note gives etymology 
without facets, eg. Av. L113 (vpmyopeàvas) and R 92 (émuvA- 
AL0es ).?! 

The note last referred to is a good example of opwsuós— 
émribvNM es —émibvAMOes rà émuceiueva ois ueyáXoiwg Bórpvat 
BorpóBia kré: and such ópicguós" whether resting on fanciful 
etymology as here, or not, is a very common mode of áz80cus :— 


t3 
Un 








TE ^ N , € , , . £ 
30 N 50... mrpacià O6 Xéyerau. 0 TOT OS €v Q *rvyerat 
3) Seh, P] 535: Erot. 133 9: Phryn.  éavrà juxpá: kékNgrac 06 oUrcs Óià TÓ Tois 
BA 70 27. It is easy to see how the — $óXXoiss kaNmTecÜau 37) Tà pós abrois 


notion arose, especially if the Apollodorus ^ $/AXor. Here are three explanations, (1) 


mentioned at P1535 is the Apollodorus who 
wrote 7epi érvjoXo"y(as. 

5! The longer set of scholia in ven is 
informing— xvpíes 06 émi$vAMÓes oÜrc 
Aéyerau Tà Borpóótu rà uerà T0 Tareio0at 
TOv cTeu$óNov (Dind., era$vAGv ven) 
é£epxópneva: raÜra 06 ob xpüjcusa. — &NNGs* 
Tü Émukelueva  Tois jueyáNows «Bórpvot» 
Borpóóua. KaNMaorparos 0& rà a)rà ka' 


from émí— uerá and (oréu)óvAa : (2) from 
ér(— over : (3) from érí— * close to." 

32 Though there is definition at Av 1717 
introduced by mpós ri» Tfjs Aé£ews Oial- 
pecuv: Lam not at all sure that, ótaípeots 
—ópucuós. It ought to mean division into 
species— and the note may have been 
once longer and may have given the several 
meanings of 0u/alpew or of vVaípew. 
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Tà cÜka: R 506 érvos écriv àÜápa puerà vyáXakTos: Av 
588 oivávOas :—oivávOn 7?) mpero Ékovous Tíjs cTaQvAjs: 
I3954£ ép rais .. . kÜp[8ecuv : — küp[ues xXa^Mkat cavióes 
» ^ , , ^ M 3 , » 
€vÜa, Tovs vopuovs -*ypádovaiw:  karà O6 éwíovs üÉoves 
Tpiyevo. év ois ?cav oí TÀV TóXeev vópuoi ryeypaugévot 

x " / t d n / , ^ 
kai ai 69pociau Lepozroua,: L 563 qéNTqv :—mTéNTy áacris 
(rUV Q1) €xovca. 


Sometimes it is affixed to a metaphrase :—— 


L 309 xpwm8óv:—— 8íeqv piob: pis "yàp xa^obv 
u»xávmua 0 cois Tebyecu Tpocdépovow oí [JápBapoi: R 
824 uwakpóv dmooTOv: — dmocmÓv jpüuara óocmep 
qívakas àm0 TXoiov, . . . qívakes 06 aí peyáAau cavióes 
TOV "Xoíev: ÁÀv 4 mpooopovuévo :—8Oe0po kaketae ropevó- 
pevov podopeiaÜa, vyàp Xéyerat TO Trpodépew Tv aTíjpova 
O.a£ouévovs. 

Far more rarely it is prefixed :— 

Av 768 ékmepOuícav:—0 épOi£ Opveov avoÜpnyov 
Gcep éfamará ToUs Ümpevovras a)TÓ: ei oDv dwow xai ó 
viós a)ToÜ kTé. 

Whether standing alone or attached to a metaphrase the 
definition naturally is often a definition of the simple word from 


which the word annotated is derived, and not the annotated word 
itself :— 


KR 902 xareppwmnpuévov :—é£ecuévov- pívg yàp épryaXetov 


TekrovuKóv ;: Av 1283 éexvraMuojópovv : — akvráMg éa i 2 


A , 4 7 N e 
Xakovuc) émiGTOM)' ovTOL yàp kTé. 


Many metaphrases are certain to have arisen from definitions, 
but definitions thus transmogrified drop as a rule what they can 
drop of the appurtenances of definition. Such metaphrases as 
these for instance are not very common :— 


R 560 raXdpous :—Tois pukpots kaXaÓLots Óvrov 0 Tvpós 
écrw: 1074 79 ÓÜaXáuaki:—TÓ  kemXaToÜvr. £v TQ 
^ , ^ , e M /, € "E 
küro jépev Tíjs Tpujpovs: oí( 06 ÜaXápakes kré: Ac 549 
TpoTmoT)pov:——TOv igávrev TÓV cvvOeOvrOv pos TOV 
/ / D * / * L e a e 
TrüTTAXOV, Née 0?) Tóv akaNov, 1v koxrv' "Oyunpos* xré: 


Un 


Ll 


o 


Ds] 
o 
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Quite the most diverting forms of definition are joypadaí 
(opuajLol bmrorypaducot) :— ?? 


N 275 dévaow vejéXaw ápÜOpev kTé:— . . . vedéAq 
/, 
6é éorw dj éÉ áépos, kaí, mveUparos ovoía Traxvvopuérm 
5 cceparoei60s : Pa 577 Tfjg (cwtds Te: — iovià  Xéyerau. 7) 


7 ^ » e N e ^ c! [: /2 » 
$vreía TOv (ew «os» kai 7j TOv poóev poOcwid: ... avÜos 
, M N » , M » ^ N ^ 3 XN 
écTi TÓ lov OuáDopov popo?v é€xov: à jév wàp avrÀv 
, ^ ^ N / ^ N / N -) , 
écT. mopovpá, à O6 Xevká, à O6 puéXava: kai év TovrQ 

^ , e ^ , ^ 
TOv (ev TO ÜavuacTóv éoTw OTi T Tow Tis OYreos 
5 e / ^ ^ 
IO avrà ka0' éavrà O)0varau. Xewova 7XngpoÜv: Ac 229 

^ ^ N N /, , / N n 

c'xoivos eiQos dwro) xarà T0 üxpov ó£éos kai mXmkruko, 
, , 
vpoceoukóTos DeXovm: Té. 


Of nature these town-bred sophisters were as ignorant as the 
clergyman who at fifty was transferred from town to country, 
is and. having seen a neighbour planting potatoes, thought he would 
do the same by carrots, nor could understand why his carrot- 
shavings produced no erop. 
Scholia of this class sometimes belong as much to (eTopudv 
, / / , , 
dT000cts as to Aé£ecov àm000601s :— 


20 Pl 431 -ó fápaOpov:— xyácua Tv dpeardOes xai 
N , ^ 5 ^ E] e ^ / » 

ckorewvOóv €év TZ ATTiKy €v « ToUs kakovpyous éBaXXov: 

év 66 rÀQ wxácuari Tovro vmpxov Ówykwo, oí gv ávo, 


oí 06 káreo: T 232 4yXós o)v cTparevcouau : — NroM) 
/ , ^N , , er / » n 
Táfis éoTiv dyevveordmy rw  DaXXera, éumpoaÜ0ev ToU 


/ M e SN M 
25 cTpaToTéOov, "yvjw)) oDca OrrXov, kai éàv capax) nyévsyrau, 
ékeliyr "rper: avatpetrat. 


But I am not yet done with what are definitely AéÉeu. 
Another form of annotating them is to say that" the ancients, the 
Athenians, called a thing by such and such a name, used this or 

3o that expression. Like other statements in scholia, some of these 
statements are not to be credited :— 


, 
N 101 gepuavoopovriora(:— ovs duXosodovs obros 
/ ^ ei ^ 
ék&áNovv: 997 uxo jXu0eis:—dàvri To 6Cpori:  obros 
» » ^ ^ 
€Xeyov oi TaXatol TO 7T0jjcaL. kal eis Cpoera, ayaryev, 





33 See Lex QCantab 22: Suid. s.v. Sch. Eur. Hec 398— xwcós écrw el0os 
Vmoypauo?. He who so defines, bmovypádoer — OévOpov puukpoÜ OÜmep kal év rais djwméXows 
—REustath. ad Dion. Perieg. p. 912. Later ^ cvvexós àvépxera: kal eiMacerac €v aPraís* 
scholia are rife with this sort of rubbish. ^ dàvadóéperat 06 TQ AwovíoqQ kré, 
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^ T- , ei » 
uuMe BaXeéiv: R 7593 éxjuaivouav:—obros CXeyov TO 
, m6 
dToaTeppaTitew | às oi OveipoTTrovres kTé: Av 853 
y N , ^ ^ 
vrpocó0.a :—oÜres ÉXeyov às cpoayouévas Tois cols 


mowmrás: Pa 7172 vrÓÀv Tpe'vyaXiev :—üávri ToÜ TÓv Tpa'/ym- 
prov: obro ràp éxáXovv Tà Trpay9)uara oi TaXatol: 
L 148 7 X«8awa :—T3v vropértw Xéyev XiÜas vyàp kal 
Tofóras  ékáXovv ToU;  Ónuocíovus 7-T-»péras dm ijs 
ápxaías xp1seos: 282 éd! éwrakaíüexk  àomíbas kTé:— 
émi ráfeciv iL kaÜejüev Gore TO fjJáÜos vís dpovpüs i£ 
karéyeww àcT(0as: kai yàp Tàs Táfew àom(Oas ÉXeyov: 
Ac 273 .. . deXXeis 06 ÉXeyov oí àrTucol TOUS TreTpcoOetus 
TóTovs: T 412 Ouà cobzos ToO0(:—ávTü Ou TOv layBov 
ToÜTOov: Tüv "yàp Qérpov oi 7raXatoi év0s ékáXovv: Ec 
252 ... ÉXeyov Oé xepageUew Kal TÓ kakGs roiv Tà 
KoLvá. 


This type also passes readily into a metaphrase. Thus at Pa 
99 xai Tàs Xa)pas:—Ma)pas Tàs cTevàs pUuas évÜa máca 
àkaÜapcía écTí: the omission by the ravennas of écáXovv, which 
the venetus has kept before rás, might lead easily to the omission 
of Xa$pas as part of the note, and a metaphrase would arise. 

Information the same in kind as that intended to be conveyed 
by the class of notes just mentioned is also conveyed in another 
way :— 


Pl 66 mónaXa:—àvri ToÜ ojOapÓs' Cort O6 drTt- 
kóv: Àv 1310 é&uwmrímAm:—fYéucov: éor( 86 àrrweóv: Pl 
883 o)8év pori) cov:—ov dpovr(to cov: 7") ópáous 
aTTLK?1J. 


Before leaving Aéfews I must say something of notes con- 
cerned with what are termed 6&&dopo: Xé£eis. 

When two words with a certain kinship in meaning appear 
together in the text, it is sometimes reasonable that they should 
be differentiated. ^ Thus at Pl 544, forasmuch as the text 
implies that dpros and ufa differ in meaning, the wise com- 
mentator says where the difference lies——81:eNÁNoyeN pros 


^ ^ e c ' »y / / [4 ^ ^ ^ 
kai pta, ÓrL O Qév dpros Tákau puépakTau, 7 96 uáta vüv. 3 


In motive at least this note is sound, whatever may be thought 
of the distinction in meaning which it asserts. 

But for another note on another word in the same passage 
there is an entirely different motive——pad$avíOcv :— dàrrucoi 


5 


IO 


t3 
o 


[92] 
o 
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pa$avióá $acw 3v Tues pájavov, máNw 06 Dádoavov ?w Z9ueis 
kpau[Jyv: elpmrau Oé padavis vapà ró PaOíes qaímecÓau: Xdyos 
yàp es o7ewopnévg Oürrsv ávewi. — Here the distinetion marked 
is not between two words actually occurring in the text, but 

5 between the name which was given to a thing in Attic and the 
name which it bore in the annotator's own time. 

Though thus differing in intention these notes both deal with 
Ouídopo, XéÉew ; so antic are the capers of grammatical terms on 
the schoolroom floor. 

I0 But this is not all. One word by itself may produce 8u&dopoc 
Aéfew. This may happen in two several ways :— 


(1) Pl 1061 TIATNON ——ó£vróves TO áyyeiov avT0, 
vapofvróvos O6 TÓ TAvvÓpevov. 
(2) Ac 21 «yopá:—981ápopa O5yXoí A Aézic, vóv O6 
15 Tiv ékkMgoíav: 00ev 0 Néocvop dyopmurüs: kai Tv TÓTOV 
évÜa Twvmpáckerau rà Ovia kai a)Tà Tà ÓOwta couaívet. 
I am not prepared to affirm that the concocters of all the 
notes I have quoted thought that thereby they annotated 
O.&dopor Xé£ers, though I believe that they did. ^ The account of 
20 QLácopo, Xéfeis here given is borne out in every detail by the 
list of ó4dopo. Xéfeis compiled by Ammonius somewhere about 
400 A.D., a date probably earlier than that at which a commentary 
like that to Plutus or the Acharnians was thrown together; but 
itis always precarious to attribute motives to scholiasts, unless 
25 their scholia contain terms definitely belonging to a particular 
doctrine. 

The ease of 8iá$opor Xéfews from which I started there can 

be no debate about. The phraseolog2y is decisive :— 
N 638 mórepa mepi pérpov jj pvÜuQv;:—«óru. ven» 
30 Oiapéper uérpov kai pvOuos kré: R 1459 4) ure yXaiva» 
Ure ci)pa Xcvuoépe»: — npóc ThN O1gopáw:  [&v 


5 ^ / D / S 3 EN N LÀ e 
TLGLPV OUP KQV GiGUDAa KaL guigUOQva TO QUTO aav] oTL 72 


N / ^ H 5 , /, 2 , e P1 
uev cucUpa Ooket airo eivau. é« Oepprov ai/yeiov, 7) O6 | 
X^aiva ám épiov. 

35 The manifest eorruption in this last note is best accounted 
for by supposing that commentators had not all the same view of - 
the passage. One view is represented by—npóc ThN O1apopdm: 
órL 17) pév cicópa kré. Another by some such note as éK 
napaAAKAou: kai cic)opa kai «yXab[cticvp]va TO aóTó. 
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PT. III. CH. I 


The purpose of a note on &4$opow Xéfew was at first the 
exact opposite of the purpose of a note on ék vapaXMXov TO 
a)Tó, and controversies did arise whether there was ó&adop4 or 
icoOvvauía between words :— 


V "710 xai vvà kai TvpiáTQ:——«mupiT)S TÓ Trepi- 
, D. 
ejÜ0ov )m-ó Tiwev Tpoca'yopevouevov 0 karaakevátovgiv ék 
^ , / 

ToÜ Tperov yákakros perà TOv TOkov: "vov OawÜpevoL 
^ 5 /, / ,» e N » ^ 
kai éuwmwvmMápevoi TrUpiTQ:" O0ev ven» muciv &Oofev vov 
S 5 N ^ » , N N € N / 
pv eivau TO Tp6rov tyáXa, mvupuáTqv O6 TO édO0v ryáxa: 

s 
«0 86 llaXagujógs Tó aüTà Xéyov eiNat ypájer kré. ven»? 


So far there can be no doubt concerning the doctrine of 
O.ádopor XéÉeis, or rather 0:adopà Xé£eev. ^ To begin with it had 
some interpretative value for certain passages in old authors 
which could only be properly understood, if two or more words 
there occurring were precisely differentiated as to meaning. 
Moreover, passages for whieh 6ua$opà Xé£eov was important were 
very often just the passages from which compilers of Aé£eus sought 
to get at the meaning of obsolete words? and were very properly 
marked by vó X «pós 77v Owa$opáv orthe like.  Bnt naturally 
9.adopá did not last long unsophisticated. 
the trade to talk about the difference in meaning between two 
words or more, when either or any of them turned up in the 
lesson. Much of this sort of annotation is entirely vain and 
preposterous,? and the later a commentary is the more absurdity 
there often is in it :—— 


Pl 192 d$axíüs:—O5XvkOs 7) éyrm0eica, àápcevikós Óé 
ó àvéJvmros: 493 jfovXmua:—[Bo?Xevga év TO (luv, 
Bo)Xqua 06 r0 OÓguóciov: 103 Xugaveróv :—&hho AXíBavos 
kai do AuBavoTós: Aíflavos pév *àp avro TÓ OéÉvOpov, 


)ufaverüs 66 0  xkapmós avToD:? N 106 óOvewomoXé 
(m70Us:— . . . Aio OÉé fcri TÓ ÓvewpomoXetv kai dXo 





?4 Some part of the corrupt series of 
notes at L 549 has a like intention per- 
haps of distinguishing 77/0ea. 0a Xárria, and 
&káN9ga. ÜaNáTTUA. 

?^ e.g. Phot. s.v. or(Agm* Mxve T. 
€oukós* "EppumTOs Óeoíis: é£ dyopüs Ó' 
éyó | GvQ4soua. Nóxvov Tw' 7) eT(NBmv : 
Poll 10 119 : 6 103. 

36$ Etymology comes in here also—sch. 
Eur. Hec 649 juéXa0pov kai ué*apov 0ta- 


VOL. III 


$épovci jQéNaOpov ^yàp Aéwyeraw TÓ ga- 
yeuetov àmà ToÜ geXalvew Tv ai0éÉpa, 
péyapov 02 TÓ ÜmepQov 1) kai üAXo Ti 
TOv eUyevüv olkqpua, kal yiverau. à 0 ToU. 
peyatípo, rÓ dÜovG. 

7?! So Pl 689 cvpí£as:— . . . ÉkacTov 
yàp TOv (quev l0lav $wviy Exet, os al£ Tó 
wakáf£ew kré : 1037 TyMa:— . . . éorc 
0& 4$ árp/mmros cavís, éà»v O6 rpvmmw0eclm 
&/ls y(vera.: and a corrupt note at 134. 


2B 


Un 


It became a trick of 20 


25 


3o 
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TÓ OvewpdTTeiww* TO pv OvewpomoXetv émi kré: 317 Oud- 
Xefw : — Xóyev — Üecpíav: &upépe  OuáNeÉuws — Bua éiov, 
ór. kré: Pa 7 rarémiev :—48ÀXÀo aryeiv kai dÀÀo xkara- 
$aryetv kai dNNo  karavrLeiv—dayetv uév év ráfew kara- 
5 $ayeiv 6& kré:? Ac 1092 amcapobvras :—Go oncapos 
kai dAio c«cáump: o"cajuo)s uev kré.^ 
Even the commentary to the Birds can furnish what seems 
like one of these foolish notes :—— 


510 transept. (va Oc poOokoím :—. . . éovu 06 Opa uv 
10 rà émi Gwpo8okía. Ou€0peva, Ócpeà Oe émi rus. 


Whether or no there are others it is impossible to say. There 
may or may not be:— 


j , / ^ ^ N N ^ 7 
803 oxvzrrépous :—TÓv TrTepOv rà jv kaXeirau TrTiAa, 
^ N /, N N 5 /, : , - , 2 
rà O6 srTepá, rà 06 okimTepa: 946 wreviaxov:—«Cqvravi- - 
^ - 7] | 
I5 cos» TO UToKopucTiKÜv TOÜ xvrOv ézi dpceviukoÜ povas 
XurQvos Xéyerau, éri ÓnXvkoÜ xvroviov. 


In default of special terminology the exaet motives of the 
annotator may as well be left uncertain. | 

So much for àaóopà Xé£eov proper and that corruption of it 

20 Which does not travel outside the language of the ancients, or 

discover óua$op&á within the contour of a single Aéfw. The: 

doctrine almost certainly implied at Pl 544" is hardly recognis- 

able for the same, namely, that these are 6á$opor-XéÉeuw— | 


A i. XÁLULULA&À( ^ d did e4 adn 


(a) padoavís (ArrwOs): pébavos (ÉXXgvukós). 
25 (B) pádoavos (àrrucOs): kpáu89m (EXXqvucós). 1 
Nevertheless there did come a time when this heresy invaded 


the schools. I do not think it is to be found in Ammonius," 
but that is to be found there which accounts for it :— i 








pá$avos xai padoavis Oagéper pádavov v yàp 
28 ATTLKOL Méyovcw T»v Tap "0v kpáp[9mv, paoav(óa 86 viV. 
vap' »uiv pázavov (pébavov Valck.). 





38 So N 699 T/epos :—(os omuepwós* 3 Moschopulus insch. Batrachomyom 77 
kal écr. rera'yuévov émi caros, TÓ 06 — (Ludw. p. 242 29-243 9—emuelecat TU 
ríjuepov éri xpóvov Méyera kré. Cp. D70 — al. Aé£es üNNcoc é&Xaufávovro év T0i$ 


where there seems to be other doctrine. maAaiots kal Tap Tiv ANcoc' uU8os y 
39 See also Pa 631: 790. map ékelvows ó Nóyos éNévyero, Tap quiv oe 


39 Also Ac 741: 966: Ec 371: L 549: 0 jevü-]s Aóyos: . . . ópolos vrap' éxelvous. 
T 828 (but see pp. 78 ff supra). . . . KGl áAAat Qiágpopor Aézeic. 
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pébavov xai pádavov 9uagépet zap' "loci kai. àrrukois* 
E. N ^ N e ^ ES AS M , 
péoavov uév $jv kal ?els Dapev, pábavov 06 7?» kpáuBmv. 


When these have been treated as ó«ádopot Xé£eis :— 
pébavos (ievukQs): pádoavos (drrw Os), 

the next step is easily taken :— 5 
páoavos (àrrucGs): kpáguBm (kowós). 


The heresy may have been held by more of the commentators 
than the commentator to the Plutus and may be responsible for 
not a few scholia." Only there is no proof. 

Nor is there any proof that the scholiasts recognised ó:adopa 
for the same word differently accented, or for the same word used 
to express different things without change of accent; but it is 
certain that Ammonius did. At Av 598 is a good instance of 
a note springing from a doctrine which is certainly old, yet may 
be in the main due to imagination :— : 


MT 


o 


yaüXov kTÓjaL:—-aÜkos CPowikuküv okádoos' kai vüv 
^ , 
pomepuaroévos* éri 66 ToU dyyeíov ó£vróvos."* 


It is often admitted that distinetions of this kind, that is, 
distinctions resting upon accent alone, are attested only by 
grammatical tradition; and the presumption is that in some cases : 
at all events they are inventions. Whether the annotator on 
this occasion conceived of yaüXos and yavXós as Ouádopou XéÉews 
is very doubtful, but at Pl 1061 ? he may have done the like and 
at Ac 125: rabra Ofjr o)k dyxovi :—dányxov?) TÓ TráÜos, áryyovm 
TÓ e'xouíov." 25 
As to the remaining case, that in which for example vatis — o 
víós and vais — 0 Oo0Xos are treated as Ou4$opov Xéfew, I now 
incline to think that this point of view was that adopted by the 
commentator to the Acharnians;* and if so, then the notes on the 
Acharnians which appear in the chapter on àp$ugoXía ought to 3o 


Im 
o 





?? See detached note A. implieitly denied—4&XXces* *yaóXos Xoióv 

59 See Ammonius (1) s.vv. áypoikos: ^ T. dópriuov, Gs kal ckájw (sic) àmÀ 
&Texvüs: "yéNows, etc. etc. At Pl 109  rQv ekevav. "Opmpos* ** yaüXol re akadíoes 
it is said of dárexvwus:—0 "yàp Tóvos re." 


ó.aucTÉNNec TÓ o-uauvóuevov. (2) s.vv. a5 See supra p. 368 12. 
Ocpl(ew : main : cxoNQ:  xeud(fev : 56 Implying a text with the accent 
xpnoTiüpuov. marked dyxov/, or at least the accents 


** In another note to the same passage ^ marked in the note. 
the distinction is not merely ignored, but 3! See supra p. 307 n. 24. 


3'12 


appear in this chapter too. 
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BK. II 


More notes still should come in 


here, if the comment on Ouaaípew introduced by «rpós 77v 
Gaipeouv ^ at Av 1717 does involve óuadopá. 

With these instances of words partially synonymous may be 

5 mentioned the few comments which assert complete identity of 
meaning ? to exist between certain words :— 


N 173 waXxeerys:—ékarépoc Aéyerau xai dàokaXa- 
Bras (170) xai yaXeoTgs :(?? T 917 rj Xaumráów:—T0 X 


ur ^ , / / e 
vapákevrau TÀÓ cTíyq* kaí dQnuov KaXMeTparos . . . «Ns 
IO 85Xov eivau Ór,. ékarépexc &Xeyov (le. Xaymás and 64s): | 


Pa 628 xopceveov :— . . 
ci* 0 "yàp kapms avrijs 
Ae 741 $v émi 09Ae(as, 
06 kai áeTapópooc. 


15 The identity of meaning is sometimes in words from different 
periods in the language of the ancients :— 


T 754 aedamyelov:—Tobro a(uaro8ekTuküv  dryyelov 0 
5 d N , / ^ € ^ 5 
eimev 0 voujr)s àpvíov: Pa 734... 7) pa(88ovwovs eimev 


M ^ ^ e M 9 
ToUs kpuràs ToÜ dryQvos obs Ó Trov]T)s aicvuw»ras evmev: 


20 E PESIbIebe: 


/ N N yh , 
. TGa)TQVv 66 kai kopákeov Xényov- 
, ^ ] 
kópakL &owe karà TO wpOua:" - 
cüv O6 émi dpoevos: kéypmvraa 


Sometimes of alternative names for the same period of the 


language one is said to be the more usual or the more correct:— 


Av 695 bmqvépuov Qóv:— 


e / , ^ 
óTL cvvo9Ües avrois 
2 


^ ^ / 
A4GÀAoN dveguatov Xéyew: kai lIXárev kTé. | 


25 For the whole order of comments scholiasts may have been - 


far more indebted to lexica ? than to the hypomnematists, though 
no doubt most of the material was first collected piece by piece 





38 See supra p. 364, n. 32. 

*9 Dion. "Thr. p. 36 evróvujor € écrt 70 
€v 0iaQópois óvóuact TO abTÓ ÓnXoÜv, 
olov &op £i$os uáxa«pa. a má oác^yavov. 

90 This is an inference from the text 
resembling one at Ac 954 "'Iey(wuxe:— 
óv elmev üvo 'lopuqwiav vüv 'loüvuxov ó 
O8atos kaXet. 

931 "Therefore xopáxecs at least is properly 
Qepivupuov (Dion. Thr. 37). "There are also 
notes upon émvvua and óuvvpa, e.g. N 
186 IIóXov :— . . . ilaréov re Ort y émc- 
vuuias Éxev 0 Tómos, llóNos, Kopuóáatov, 
Eéakrupía: 'T 897 O6ovóg:— 1 eimev 


"Oupos Eilóoüéav, cp. Av 212: R 298 
"Eumovsa:— . .. Éwot 06 ri» abriw Tl) 
"Exáry kré: N 595: R 407: L 443: Pa 
457, etc. 

?? Notes of some of these types are more - 
in keeping with Aé£es of sorts— Phot. 
páktov kal pákos duc Xévyovcw ; Phryn. 
BA (64 ogQvos kal écajuós:— €kárepov 
óókuu.ov: id. 43 14 6pómreaÜau cpd(e- 
cÓaL.;—dj doo: id. 66 17 drruórepov T 
TauTwóv. elpyrau uévro, kal émérewv : ib. - 
64 19 cvuuaÜ8qrás:— oi ákpigets. avjQot- 
Turás: ib. 48 16  6vqoeiótov  uaNNOV — 
puréov 1) kevéBpevov. 
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by the authors of commentaries, scanning their text for indications 
of * usage " in respect alike to the meaning and the form of words. 
There are scholia in which the prying commentators temper 
reveals itself :— 


Av 569 aépdov évopxov : — . OfjXov 06 évreÜOev 5 
ÓrL OUX OS olovTaL TLiVEs aTeppáriov ó aépdos kré: 1339 
Aí£uvas:—kai obros Aipvgv T)V ÜaXaccav eipnkev : T 74 
KpóeoT5v:—TO acmueiov: o) góvov km5óeoT5)s 0 ék0i00Us 
àXXà kai o0 AapBávev: Pa 380 àygaX6vvO5coya: :—àvri 
ToÜ dàdavicÜ5couau raparnpuréov o)v Tpós ToUs Tap 10 
"Ojwjpe  éfwyovuévovss ''Teiyos  àuaXMóvvas" avri To 
à$avícas. 


Some of these are commentary-bred, even when the com- 
mentators name has been lost; but others are merely scholiasts' 
prattle in which they use the day's lesson in Aristophanes to 1:5 
remind the boys of some trifling piece of information that they 
have often been given before :—— 


Pl 652 cà mpáyuara:— cas vüv và Tpayuara 
N ^ , , s , ^ LA eu 9/7 X ^ 
xXaMemà kai àviapa: ib. à«pu30s OeÓ:]Nokev óTi erri kakóv 
éXeyov T& Tpáyuara: Ac 182 vüv caos anpuatveu ÓTw 20 
Xotpos TO y. aiO. Xévyeu? 


5$ Pa 865: Ac 299: 345: 739: T 261: 363: Ec 296: sch. ven Pa 413 : 419. 


LONGER NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


A 


SCHOLIA IN yÀcoTTOv (Aéfeov) dzó000i1s IN WHICH ATTESTING 
CITATIONS ARE FURNISHED 


SucH citations are called by Erotian (35 12) O(0vpou paprvpíau (parallel 
testimonies) but ordinarily peprvpíai "They are sometimes spoken of as 
mapadeCypara, sometimes by later writers as xp)cew. Of these terms 
poprvpta corresponds to paprvpet ó Oetva : mapádevypia. to Ocikvvauv ó Oetva, 
s 9AÀot, ozo0)Aot ó Oeiva, and more especially to 6s kai ó Oetvo: xpíjcus to 
€xpicaTo, kéxpura. Ó Oetva.  Properly xpíjsws is * usage," * use "— Galen 
18 (1) 450 zoAA5 9  écrlv v) xpíjows Tíjs Àéfeos karà ToUro TÓ opauvó- 
pevov &zacu Tois "EAA40:: and so freq. in lexica. It may be replaced by 
€Üos and by c wijOeu. : Galen 19 65 óca Tols dAXous T. Àauots rápxovra 
IO c wvijOn TOV Ovopárov ovkér éoTiv €v €Üe. vüv: sch. N 609 jv dpxatov 
€Üos TO Taís émwToAais mpocriÜtvau TO xaípew . . . OÜev -yéyovev év - 
xpijmet vüv : (T 747 roUro €Üos jv ' Arrikots Aéyew kré : ib. et0aou Aéyeuw, 
But xp5sis- citation? is common in Eustathius, often accompanied by - 
dépew (* adduce "), and occasional in scholia—Eur. Or 249 éc: 9€ 7) xpíjous 
15 otros - citation — *the manner of using it is as follows" ^ Hence ai 
xpijoeis, *the instances of the use of a word given in lexica ? gch. Pl 681; 
Eustath. 1066 290—067. óe TépiekrwkOy €K TíjS Xapádpas ó xapaOpeov ai 
Pyropucal Xpijaevs 9gAo)c:. that is, the examples furnished by some 
Aé£es p propa. The distinetion is well known between xpi vs (21 TOV 
20 7a AauOv zou]jrOv paprvpía) and zapáóocus (—7) TOV ypopipor wc paprvpía) - 
EM 81157. In respect to yAOrTa& the ypapjuaTukot could often do no - 
more than state that such and such a sense was known in a spoken dialect, - 
the word not being found in literature; and such statements became part | 
of the «grammatical tradition "—Erot. 22 17 éAuwóew :—Bakxetos gév €v 
25 à doiv * àpyeiv, a XoAd(ew," Aéyov órv" HAetov pv éAwóew 70 &XoAd(ew — 
Aéyovaw, OpBpio, 06 70 apyetv . . . ükpu[Bs 0€ vro ToU Bakxeíov T0 p0- 
0e06m0at.  mapáóocis often contradicted xpijaus especially in regard to - 
accents — Phot. &.V. CHCAMHN: —mepiomopévos kai "Apiarapxos " 
XMéAevkos' 7 06 xpijois éTépos. 1 
30 In explanations of Aé£ews it is a common practice to say whether a word 
oceurs often or seldom (zoAAaxo9 : év oAXoís : zoAAdkis : T0À) : Aelio TOV : 
cUVeXOs: korakÓpos: etc. oTavíos : cTavi&kus : iO(os (*exceptionally ") | 
ete. So mapaóOevypérov peoTà závra et sim. 
When an exact equivalent can be given for a Aéfus, the phrase 6» - 


374 
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àvÓ' évós occurs—Erot. 35 12: Athen. 15 677 c: Suid. sv. kázyAos etc. 
From Erot. le. and Athen. Lc. it would appear that in respect of Aéfews o?x 
obro dgcadeis it was usual to dispense with uaprvpíat and merely to furnish 
TO €v àvO' évós OgXoópevov.- 

For paprvpetv, naprvpía, páprvs see Erot. 35 11: Phot. s&.vv. veorTós 
vapÜévoi: Suid. s.v. 'AÓOqvaías: Harpocr. &vv. fjovAevris: ÓcTi0v: ete. : 
sch. Ac 44: 86: 108. 

Pl 27 kXezTíoTaTov:—kepOaAÀéov, kai, avveróv: "Opmpos* "*kAézre 
vóp" : 63 7bv Opvw :—T17]v kAqóóva, kat, T aóp[BoXAov, ós 'AzoAXóvios: 
*ugó Opvis àeweAGg méÀe vgi^" kowüOs yàp àv op[joAov .. . Ópvww 
küÀkoUciv ... 0s av70s év "Opviauv éOjÀocev: 379 émJócas :— 
dvrl rov émwrÀsjoas: os "Opgpos: * viparos àüakgroto Befjvapévov? : 690 
zapeías :—ei0os Ojeos . .. néuvyrai 06 avrov kal AqpooÜOévgs * ovs 
üóers Tobs Tape(as" dágkov: 753 éÓefioUvro :— dvri ToU Taís Oefials 
qeá(ovro: "Opqpos* *Gefuj somá(ovro émezoí Te pe xtown? (Is this 
confusion of thought ?): 815 6xvós:—. .. 7] Óó $avós: *imvovs €xovres, év 
06 Tois imvoicu. Tp" (Pa 841): 908 TÓV iov :— rv pe Kai 
Evpuzrtógs év Bákxass* (7) * ei ui) yàp (vov cAa[Bov és xépas pros? 

N 53 aAN temáta :—karavijMurke kal kar1)00Le* a zaÜDüv 0e TO ádedós 


dvaALckew* kal zapà rois püTopcsuv eipyra. oA Mais kré : 336 Tp]- 
pouvocas :—. . cvs lepua dud E pauvopévas, KG.L, Aa ps $vrómas: mpijoat 
yàp TÓ enn "Opnpos: * téy 9? Avepos T pijgev Jhérov ia Tíov? kc Mus 


vípepos : I—... kal év TQ Eipivy* e is, Aake0atuov, Tí po mel Typépa. ; : 

dvTi TOU gypepwi, : 740 kai a'Xácas Tv $povrióa 1—ávri ToU kaamagas, 
cTüQcas, àrpepiras* kai ILévOapos ** kózqv a Xácas" ávri ToU Ti]v eipea(av 
karazaPgcas: "762 «eAXe:—dázókÀew, üdeAke: O0ev * (AA? (Hom. 
N 572): 811 azoAáyes : — ádapmráoes,  dmokepüaveis, dzooamáces- 
" Moves yAóoa ow ? (Hom. II 161): 947 ávÉpnvàv ——«karaxpüvrat 
ven» oL TOou]TaL «émi ven» peras OUTUS c vvexs «OS» Aéyet aui EP 
ó 8€ MApurroréAgs. cvyyevi Tj peior TV óvOpivqv dye : 965 
Kpujcvd81 :—kpípva €ióos àAÀeópov & o9 1 pore yíverau, Tovrég TL TD 
&Aevpov- Kal TO Aevkaítvew maAvew" Opnpos: ' *óre TÉp T€ XiOv émáAvvev 
ápoípas" ' (confusion of mind ?) : 1008 ózÓTAV 7Àravos cree Ai8vpin : — 
TVÉéoVTOS ávénov paAakoo kal "pega Ou TOV $óAXov eigióvTOs, GgTep 
mporAÀaAet Tà O€vOpa, Ozep VAOvpi(ew Aéyerau* kai Oeókpuros* **á0D TL 
70 ViO Spur pa? : 

R 93 xelubóvov pova eta. i—ávri TOÜ BpBapa kai ágvvera" kal yàp 7j 
xeAióov ézi TOv BapBápuv Ka «&v yen» Tois éf]s' ob mepupéperaa 
Opgkía Xeubáv " : 106 ürexvos i—ávri 700 óXos, Ka, TvVÓÀOS* kat écTtV 
otov á0óXos* TÉéXvas yàp eAeyov oiovel rovs OóAovs: *àpdi 0€ Oecpoi 
Texvijevres". (Hom. EST. 101. ob Mw * kpeay ? ós "Apírrapxós 
now eri TÓV copárav AapBáver&at moXAáxkis, Kai map. TQ ZodóokAet 
év Xpíog: *ToiwUros Óv áp£ewe TOUÓe TOU kpéos?- kTé: 244 $A€o : — 
Aoxpiooes $vrbv o? u.vqpovesber Ocóópaaros Tapas Av ÓrL €«rorápuos» 
Borávi € ec Tiv Ós T Bosropov: Lépvqa. avTOU kal év Apduapáo* **zó0ev 
dv Aáfowa [cua TQ TpeokrQ dAÀéov;": 980 1 Àa(ovebero :—áàvri Tov 
ey ebüero: kai Mévavópos* *áAa(àv kal Ocotsiw éx0pós? : 388 aisi :— 
órep 1)ueis mai£au:" O umpos* *zaisare Ós x' 0 Écivos? : 588 0 yAápuov :— 
es. GAÀoL OC Tbv Aqpüvra kal Otvypov rovs óóÜaAposs: kal XoóokATqs 
€v Mávreguv émí( Twv ópvéov: * ovs yAap)povs karà dop[áv?: 798 
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pecvyoyijmovat :—petov. Aéyovau 70 . . . Orc 0€ lararo "Apwrrooávgs &v 
Apápuagcu OÓeOc Acokev. kat émi(uuov . . . kaÜdrzep avrós dqauv " Apu o- 
pípac. 8eüi]A ip p qrw 'Ap 
$ávgs «* aAX M cn kr ven»: 
Av 534 . . díAduov óe pí(a n0v0mpos zpós &prvpa* Aéyeu O06 TO £V 
bio. jS óorpos zpüs dpruga* Xy 


5 Aupón ywípevov. Üepaxr cies ó€ moX X Ka eL moAvripayrov KQ €v IIAoiro 
$usí: *ov0' ày e kré": 581 ook éÜc joe :— Op pos: *o$0 &ÜcXe 
zpopéew"*" avri ToU ov Ovvijcerau: 598 yavAov krOpau:—"yaUXos Sowuki- 
kóv ckádos . .. KaAA(uaxos: «Kuzpó0e Xi0viós pe kaTiyyoyev évOdOe 
y«vÀos ven»: ib. ya0Aos zAÀoióv Tt dóprukov, s kal okadís, dzó TOV . 

10 ckevóv: "Opqpos: * yaoXot T€ c'kad(es Té ": 933 ooAáóa, see p. 364 11 - 
supra: 1302 zqvéAXoy :—ó TyveXoy vimT) pev écTLV Kópveov Graeven» € ÓJOLOV, — 
mepurépg 06 néyeÜos* uépvyrac € avr oU XTqcíxopos Ka "IBvxos: 
1379 0a kvAAóv :—Ó0ri m oA XAákis TO. puéy kvAADs ézi ToU To00s éraccov - 
0$ Ó cours: *Opceo kvAÀAomó0,.0v," TÓ O6 XoÀOs éml Ts xewpós, ó& 

15 EizoAÀus* **órt XoAÓós éc7t kré? : 1563 Menander cited in a corrupt note : 
L620 5-9 mE 06 oi pév cepi "ApwrroQávy d eis Tà ddpoüícia 
dkpagíav* kai TO ' tmepl a upüv maxeta pucr) vyvvij" otros e£yoüvras 
kTé: 1636 9Atyov : :—àvri ToU ov: "Opqpos: 7 oA yov ot vaióa." : 1648 
Ora Bá A erat dg ó Octos L—ÓTL TQ OB ern XxpOvrau. émi TOU efamromüy 

20 ós KG. "ApxurmOs €v IIAocro- * ég uy. 0€ pot KG. A. s mpóQaous qopnpevg 
TÓv yàp yépovra. DUST Ti pepov * " mapópotov 06 kai TO "Opp 
* apa ijonv ayopevov," kai cap "AAkaío "apa áAAerat oe": 1681 
Gceo aí xeAu00ves :—. . . kai Aic XóAos 7ó DapDapí(ew xeXidovi(ew, 
Ü'"lov év 'OuóáAg rovs DBapf)ápovs xeAu0ó6vas ápcevukQOs «ov: 1764 

25 rijveAXa—AÀrchilochus cited, but this may not be a note on A. dzó0gus : 
Eq 152 TovAéov:— 70 payewikbv Tpazé(twov' «kal "Opmpos ven»* 
« BáAXov à' etv éAeotaw " : 159 rayé :—àpxqyé: " Opupos: *-apà 9 oi 

Ta-yoi pp pevóvrov ? ; ? 

Pa 1 ape dvTl TOU ces Kai map "Opfpo d£tobot TÓ ep dvri TOU 
3o Ouüóvat ka mpordpew AeyerÜaa € ev qux pi pot otvov deupe" : 59 po xóper 
06 dvri TOU epijprov otkqyrópov moíe, 0i. TV zoÀéuov: qv act dpá TIS 
avr» Tois apxatows* ós zov kai MévavOpós Qs: *0AAÀdkis ékkopiÜetns 
cv ye" BovAóuevos 70 &pügv àmoAéc0au oqpávac: 97 4AX. 0XoAv(ew :— 
TÓ peTà kpacvyis eUxea Da. "Opnpos: Eam oAóAv£av " : 7e [380 see supra 

35 p. 3739 ;] 432 «epo» dua Aobpuev :—épyqo émuBDaAvotpev, € €ri TOUTO Óppajaop.ev * 
mpoetpiyraa €v Tos Zduétv (1348) 9: 749 érópyoce ——düvri TOU aeneae : 
Ka épeyá)vve ka sa raro, ka, eri TO cepvórepov TÀ TOU pora. jjyayev * 
kai év &AÀAous epi avTo0 (sic) oqaív: *aAX' à mpüros TOv '"EAXvow - 
mvpycras d fnjpara ceuvá»" (R 1004): 830 dva[JoAás :— às dpxàs TOV 

40 Qcprov* * r0 Ó $doppí(ov dve[BáAXero " j$uysiv' 'Opqpos: 981 TOpa- 
KAtvagat : :—'mapavo(£ag au "Opnmgpos* * jpev dvakAivau zvkuvOv védos" i. 
1009 révÜaus :—áàvri ToU Aíxvois* TévOew -yàp TÓ éoÜ(ew: **Ór' àvóaeos 
Ov 760a. révOev* " 'HoíoGos : 


L 
: 
L 45 «zepiBap(0as» :—DvroO1juaros etos ai vepuBapióes às Ez 
t 


dud. 1l14«JÀAc d db A. — Qi La 5 d 


2 ASuds. dic Ju ad 


45 €v Xewtüsw: *v-o000 Aafjóv ràs mepiBapíóas" : «282» órv ràs TáÉfews 
acTí0us €AÀeyov: kai avr0s TáAiw "ApwrTooávys ev BafgvAwvíois* 
*[gracÓ' édefüis mávres émi Tpeis üomí0as" : 288 T0 awuióv :—áàvri ToU TO 
TpócavTes' «Kal €v BafvXovíos* * uécov epeiàe pos TO cugóv:" kai 

IIAárTov év Níkaus* * rovri m pocava[Jivau TÓ vuv 0et cod. Leid.» : 472 


50 órL «kvÀoiÓu&v TO» oi0ev Tà epi TOv Od$ÓaAuQv pépg «ka» kíAa* kai 
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zapà Ocokpírq *0n0à kvXoivoOvzes" : A77. kvoOdAot :—To(s. Ünptois: 
Kvpíos 0€ Tois ÜaAarrío:ws kwo0aÀa yàp Trà év rj &AÀLl kwotpeva: kai 
karaxpyeTukGOs "Opmpos: *kvóüaAov ÓrrL Olovro? : 549 aAA à T18ov 
dvüpevorárov : —. .. eigi kai ógTpea. ÜaAdaoia: "Opgpos:. Re zoÀXovs üv 
Kopéc euev dvi 60€ Tij8ea Ou.bOv" kré: 5775 olo móriv :—T00 épíov Ó pimos s 
OC 7 (071) Aeyerau KG Kparívos AcovvraAe£ávüpo* * oUK, GÀAG BéXvra 
XAÀopà kal oipzoTQv vaTéiv": 923 émwróvov (D:—... 09AÀoi 06 ézi 
óeppaos "Opnygpos: ES émírovos BeBXrro e 1243 Svrobid£o : :— ois v0 
70g XopeUc* eióos 0€ 0 ópxijo eos 1] 9urroóta,, 1s pépnyraa kai K parivos ev 
IAocrois: * pfe. yàp avrois 7) OvroOía kaAQs": 1257 7 pos 7Ó «dpós ? 10 
mzapà 7q  ApxXtAOX0Q-* * z0AAÀÓs Ó' á pos Tjv zepl aTÓpa*" kal ZoookAts: 
e dva(éovot Rupe d$poí"»* Aic xXóAos 9€: *aàdpbs [Bopás Dporeías 
éppin karà cp. 

Ac[16 ... ó 86 Opfios asAqrikos vópos oUro kaAoópevos ài 7D etvat 
eorovov kal àváragiv éxew* "Opsqpos: «voe cà. péya 7e 0ewóv Te» 0p0V, 15 
'Axatoicw «06» péya «mO€vos éu[jaX  ékáoTo»:] 108 daxdávas :— àx&vy] 
pérpov écTi Iepakóv, , Gomep 7) dprá[ cap  AlyvmTío:s éxópei 0€ 
j.e8cuvovs árTwKovs pe (0s paprvpet ^"ApugToTéÀAgs: 114 GAÀÀos :— 

i )MÉtus kal paaíus, ós kal Opq9pos: ** Erepxet, &AXos cot yt zaTi)p 
Jproro IgAeós:" oi 06 " Arrikoi. eiac poa Ti06vac 77v Tijv, T"]jv GÀÀws 20 
Aéyovres : 172 eis evjv :—otov, és rpírqv* * pgó' àva[B&áAXea 0a4 és 7^ avpvov 
és Te €vvnoi" (Hes. Op 410)* 7uvés 0€ eis Tpuakáóa. . . . " Arrikol 0€ kaXovatv 
€vjv kal T]v TG&ÀOGiÁv* kai AqpocÓévqs év TO karà 'Apwroyetrovos 
* Tüs évas àpxàs Taís véaus vme£iévau": 279 év TQ dejáAo:—étv TQ 
kamvelo* déjaÀou yáp eiiv oi amwÜTQpes: *aàAA' ovóé povxoo KQTQ- 25 
AéAeurrau ej4Avé? (L 107) kré: 549 Tpomorjpov :—TOv ipávrov TÓV 
cvvóeóvrav ps Tüv márraÀov, Àéyo O5] Tv ockaApnóv, Tv kom: 
"Opnmgpos: * * rpórrous €v Oepp.aTívougiv," TovrégTiV TOS Tpomorijpa: 739 
see Ald: 112 e; [BoíAer, $i, mou] opeDa. gvvÜOijkas vepi Üvpayriàov Av, 
otov uerà Üópov Terpuspévov* kai érépo,- áAas Üvpíras Oovs épol kai 30 
Kpópjrva. (L 1099 infr): 996 véa pocxíóua và véa AacTw)paTa: kai 
àzaA1) kai véa. Xvyos uómxos* " Oppos* *6(09 uócXownu Xíyow? : 1021 
pérpycov;—dvri ToU Oávewov: kai 'Hoío0os: *eb pév perpetoÜat zapà 
yeérovos, eb à dzroOotvau * " kai Oeózopmos KazáAwiw: *«)» peráóos 7 
pérpuoov 7 Tuv Aáfe? : 1086 Tiv kia Tiv v oyoBtikev:: Opgpos* 35 
* uürQp 9 év kirTy «éríBes pievoeuke cobi vavroíqv, ev à ya T(Oeo ? 


[1158 cí(ovca:— dàvri ToU (éovca, moiv T]xov dzoreAoUca: * Ojypos: 
* Qs ToU aí(^ 00aApós" :] 
T 258 kepa] mepíÜeros :—. . Aéyovat e mepíerov 7 Tpócoov ós 


'"AÁpioTopévas év vid 5 mavrevy(ay 0€ ToU coU TabTqv AaBov. KG 40 
pu cpócwmov kré": 389 kal vapà Kparívo kré: 423 Aakovík. árra 

—.. mno: Muwovp£vo* * Aakovtkt] KAeís eg TtV. s €ouké pov mep- 
owTéa." : 516 kÓrrapov : —O«ó$par os «mi TOv» dz Cyr ar Tó» vera 
$7 TÍs murÓos kai Tis meókns KTÉ : 572 ópoo dvri TOU éyyVs vapà, ots 
dTTLKOUS * Kai M£vavàpos: t émTu 06 ópoU TO mp&ypa" (may be cX7]p) : 45 
747 a xe0ov TocoUTov xocov €k Auovvatov :—e€id 0a ÀAéyew « 

» * pukpóv TL Tp "Evoywr párov ? $yoiv Eov0AX:s: ,846 (AXós .— 0— 

Tv$Àós, ÓweTpappévos Tiv yw Zóópov: *iXAÀorépa Tàv kopovav? 
917 see p. 355 24 (0): 947 zaizopev :— kai * diozatypovos dpxr] uoto " 


(Hom. :/^ 133): 50 
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The humdrum scholiast knew his Homer and could count apparently 
on his pupils knowledge of Homer. Quotation from Homer is carried to 
a ridieulous extent by the commentator to the Acharnians who quotes him 
for every kind of purpose, and in a most peculiar way is accustomed to | 

5 treat TROPEs just as if they were Aéfes, quoting (Homer mostly) for them 
at every turn, eg. 1: 7: 26: 166: 180 etc., etc. 

Homer and Aristophanes himself taken together furnish half the 
citations. 


B 


SCHOLIA IN yAÀoTTOv (Aéfeov) dzó0071$ IN WHICH THE EQUIVALENT 
FOR THE SCHOLIASTS OWN DAY IS FURNISHED 


é£éNe£a Tà mapà TQ $uXogóQQ ^NwconuarwkOs 7) karà cvviÜeuav àrruiv elpnuéva, ox 
Üuiv uóvows rois Ppatots óvra àcaQr) &ANà kal TOv "EAMvcov Tois TAeloTots . . . 
kai uera pácas dméoreuNA cov, Timaeus Ep to Gentianus.i 

1. Pl 720 óiépevos i—OuafBpéxov kai Owvypatvov, 0 0 viv éyxXvpaTí(eww — 
10 $acív: 737 ,KoróN eios piérpov 0 vov kaAeirat Jpieoov : ; BIS 

&priá(opev :—dvri TOU vai(ojuev &prua. 7) mepuraá, TÓ €v Trj avvgOcíg 
Aeyópevov (Qvyà i| ü(vya: 895 9 9: —enípppa. Üavpaa rwv 9mep ev 
T) cvvneta Aéyopev: 984 ómt TO d'yopáa at vOv cvvij Os 1j 7] piv $qow 
avri TOU ovijeacÜa: 1064 Vusóevov i—ómep 1)pepoyrukóv Aéyopev: 1085 
I5 vpbya —' roA Adis «ai Tüv véov otvov Tpíya ékáAovv, vüv 06€ ovX oras 
GÀA' os qpets T)v vzoaTáÜpay : 
N 15 ixmá(erau :—70 ir má(enÜat . . . QÀAAY TO ézi évós Urzov Oxeia at 
0 kai v)v keAgr((ew kaAÀovsiv: 145 wóAA« puév àrrikGOSs Ó vOv eis 
VóAXov kaXoÜpev: 157 Tàs épmr(oos :—0Us qpels kóverras Aéyopev: 
20 448 Tpópa] i—Ó Terprpevos o óopa, KG.L, memepovijpievos ev TOlS T páy pi 
Ov 1).€ts vpósravóv $apev kTé: 450 k&vrpow : — TOUT€O 7L, XaAerós «ai 
PpukTós: kaÜb kal ToUs Tvt6xovs kevrporsovs kaA.otpev. kré: V'70 0 
Yypopipareós :—0 ypádoev rà Aeyópeva év ra(s O(kaus Ov vUv kaAXo0pev. 
éka kem ropa : 864 ápa£ (3o : -—À asse ópa£is 8€ 7 Aakobvros e(àos v. vov 
kozTijv $apev: 1134 évy Te kai véa :—obros zap' "AUmvaíois 7) cap. civ 
TpiA.KdS : 

R 222 Oppov 0€ róv kaXoípevov ra0pov kré : 339 xopOtjs :—1) eiAqaus 
TOV évrépov écTi XopOj, 1v eiÀqróv kaAXoOpev qpeis: 388 ma(cat:— 
ómep 1)pets zrai£au : 4 
3o Av 759 mÀijkrpov : — ... à jueis kévrpa Aéyopev TOv OpvíÜow: 

ékeivo, zr ÀAijkrpa. kré : cp. 721: 


Unt 


Pa 142 qóáAiov:— . . . mwüáAwov O06 écT( TÓ viv kaXobpevov 
avxéviov: 479 ToU ÉóXov : — Tíjs mroDokákus TOÜ vov kaAovj.évo 
kovcTov: 838 oi Suirpéxovres : — oi om wOpíCovres, ot ka Xoóp.evot 

35 Óüt&rrovres : 841 imvoós:— oUs vóv pets AapzTipas 1) davoUs 


kaXÀobpev: cp. 443: 
L 89 BAXw«xó:— Tv Xeyopévgv yXjxova: 944 óüwv:— 
kaAXobüpev 4ets póbwov: 
Ac 439 ziAÀ(0iov T0 vUv kaAopevov kapeAabkwv : 669 puriói: 
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* , , 3 , ^a € ^ e LANI ^ 
vwpüs kívgsiv zvevpárov émwrij0euov O Tets purióvov kaAXobpev: 707 
Tofórov :—/rypérov ónpoaíov, érózrov kaXovpévov: 723 dyopavópovs :— 


ots vüv Aoywràüs kaAoüpev: 848 pag paxatpg:— ... pig 0€ paxotpa 
eimev 0 kaXobQpev pets £vpáduov : 879 ckáAomas;—pÜas TwwdÓs, OUS 


$apev amáAakas: 888 écXápav:—T3]v vov ka Xovpuévgv üpovAXav : 
920 Tí$qv —Trdnv oi '" AÜqvatou kaXovo't 1 K .Xovpévqv aiAdnv KTÉ : 
1026 ... ómep 3)peis DóAvrov: 1092... o0godápx 66 )v 1)pets Dapev 
espropíóa : see also 517 : 739: 

V 90 £óAov 6 dQpeis [BáÜpov kré: 1509 ofis eios Xorpas Omep 
Aozáóu.ov kaXobpev: 

T 380 mepíBov ——ómep "hiv amóvgfes ériÜov Aeyew: 423 yopdíovs 
86 obs 7pets 00ó0vras : 458 cvvOnpartatovs : —os dj)peis d'vveküorucots 
(sic) Aéyopev: 491 ópeokópuov : —T0v viv kaXovpévov oTa[Awróv i 7 
Bovpüevapíev kré: 509 drpov:—T0 káAvppa Tüjs pürpas O0 kaAoUpev 


€Avrpov : 

Ee 56 Tpux iov L—AÀéyes 06 TOv KaAXovpévov vov Ópwav kré : 737 
7 Kopuuóy pua. : —1v kaÀobpev vov Gro 1056 "Epmovea : —1v 
ka Xobpev vüv 'OvockeAQQa : 1173 ... owpaío [adévra, 0 éarw éyyjpari 


0 pets yAvkidto. 

NorE.—Some of these notes do not belong to Aéfeov dzó0ocis, but it 
is convenient to put them all together. "The ravennas as usual misrepresents 
the scholiast to V, in whom there are many late terms, eg. 124 kvykAis yàp 
1] Óópa ToU OukacTQpíov 1v kai kaykeAoryv kaXoUc: just as in the Eq 
scholiast. 

2. I shall select a few metaphrases of Aé£ess from each play. "To do 
more would be to write out a large proportion of the * scholia." 

Pl 266 Kvoóv i—kvpróv : ib. froróv i—pvr(óas éxovra: ib. voOóv :— 
ó0óvTas pi) éxovra : ib. paSvra, i—ávri TOU $aAakpóv, kaÜóXov rpíxas pa) 
€xovra: 351 TÓ TOpáay : — ka Tà mávra Tpómov, é£ óAokAQpov: .129 
qperóBuov :—dvri rov (1) eovOápiov, pákos cpwrpuBés Awobv Tv: 7] (2) 
$akióÀtov, kpocaovs €xov àpdorépoUev: 807 aumrón :—1 ur 810 
aL AxkvOot i—Tà &AavoóXa. dyyeia: 815 izvós :—(1) TO povyetpetov :. 1) (2) 
kam voboxii : 7 (3) Kré: 961 TD zapázay :—TmavreAós : 1087 Tpíyovros :— 
ó oAÀu Tp Ó gákkwos: 

N 96 mwvyels ;— obrus 6 kpiJavos: ib. Aéyeu 6€ Tbv $ovpvov: 131 
aTpoyyebopaa : —dáyri Tov pio Kai ávadóopaa : 304 év TeAeraís 
d'yLa4s :— év veAertovpryíaus GoyvorTáraus kré: 496 ákapi, : — vr TOU 
oÀcyov xpóvov: 509 Tb 0€ kvzTá(ews àvTL ToU g7po-yeber KG Ouarpíets : 
729 ámaióMpa. ——Mkívypa. (sic) amom ÀAávrpa, Kal, ámárwv TU, mavotpynpao.: 
881 €k TOv giOLov:—ék TOv Aemópov TOv powov: 908 Tuoyyépov : — 
eo xoróynpos : 980 mpoayeyeóov:—pavA((ov: 1117 veüv:—dàvri Tob 
dporpiàv kal ereípetv : 1368 opexÜetv L—kaveéty : 

R 104 xó[Ja Aa i—ávri TOU kakopya. | Ka dveAetOepo. : 200 yáoTpov :— 
yocTptpapye: 380 és Tàs Ópas: — eis véora: 566 korüAuba:—Tiv 


un 


I5 


30 


40 


peróüuqv: 730 7 poUreAovpeev : —dáyri Toi m por1XakiCopev, eAavopev, 45 


ei [Bá A opev : 938 zapazerág pag Toís pi]0ukots :—T0ts Iepa ois BijXois : 

Av 78 érvovs : —áÜápas : 791 é£Owrev : —d£er(Maev, dme ómev : 
1149 Tóv vzayoryéa :—T0v £vorüjpá. $ns mari 0€ éat aíOrnpov Q Ééovat 
TÓV m)Àóv : 1292 xdmmQÀos:—dvri ToU páyepos : 1385 áva[JoAds : — 
c pooípua : 1691 TevOeíav :—awvapopíav kai Àuixvórqra : 


50 
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Pa 398 dyaAobpev :—Gdvri ToU oc prjaro uev : 566 ÓOpívakes :—Tà. v Ta ; 
574 TOv maÀacíev :—TÓv meramipevov iaxáBov : 645 e'óvovv :— àvri 
T0 émrAjpovv, épparrov : 892 rà Aácava :—Órt ovras ot xvrpórroàes : 

L 265 zakroÜv :—kAeíew, ác daA((enÜav: 267 mp&uva :—Tà aTeAéxn 

s TOv $fóXeov: 586 roJudarqy :— eweyyaytiv : 597 óOTTevouévy ;— avri TOU. 
kAg8ovi(ouévg : 663. é£oju0a ;—ereAts (udriov : 933 OupOépav :—tuórvov. 
cvKvóv : 1157 xaiorépav :—GyaDorépav : 

Àe 945 érvijpvaw :—T1]v. (opápvo ov, év 5) T0 érvos dp$ovrav: 321 
ÜvpáXo :—0 Owkekavpévos üva[9áris: 454 mAÀékovs:;— ToU ocvpibtov, 

10 To vAÀéypaTos: 459 kvALckwv:—oTüpiov: 469 Tà dvAAe(a :—Tà 
dzoAezia aa, TOv Aaxávov : 668 $éjaAos :—czwÜijp: 670 éravÜpak(bes. 
—AÀemroi ixÜóes OmToí: 816 épmoXate:—mpayparevrwké : 917. 0i 
ÜpvaAA(Óas :—0i Tà évAÓxyvia: 927 $opvróv :— $pbyavov o Xotvwov, 
üémuaqv xóprov avpderóoovs : 

15 T 142 Aakovtkd ; ;— dvàpeta bmo0jueTra: 347 xXoós;—ToU OuféoTov' 
XoUs yàp B £érraw xoeos 06 £: 386 mpomqAaki(opévas :—9»][ pt (opvas : 
486 adákov:—éAeA(aiakov: 499 ToUykvkAov:—ocToAQs «(óos: 556 
cTÀeyy(9as:—£ósorpas: 729 OÉvuáAema:—ocmwÓjpa: 1054 aióAav:— 
ckorewijv : 1168 bzouovpeire :—Adá0pa. motéire : 

20 | Ee 36 kvüpa:—T0v :pepatov kvgcpóv: 127 éeTaÜevpévaus ;—6 
emvroÀA)]s  omTQÜeímaus : —.146 dea vavÜijropau : — EnpavÜ'jcopau : 227 
e'(opov:— ükparov: 276 émava[jáAen0e:— àvri ToU wepwrroAcao 0e : 
etc., etc. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EXPLAINING OF MATTERS OF FACT 


Cum soleret ex lectione quotidiana quaestiones super coenam proponere et com- 
perisset Seleucum grammaticum a ministris suis perquirere quos quoque 
tempore tractaret auctores, atque ita praeparatum venire, primum a con- 
tubernio removit, deinde etiam ad mortem compulit.—SvET. 7b. 56. 


* WE had such fun ! 


As we went along, Kitty and me drew up 


all the blinds, and pretended there was nobody in the coach." 


* The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 
Luke's iron crown and Damien's bed of steel." 


* He had been to the Montem with a friend, who had a son 


at Eton." 


* Who, when he plays at tables, chides the dice." 
* He detected the bishop's foot in the first course." 
* How faery Mab the junkets eat." 
* The giant Laurcalco who was lord of the silver bridge." 


* And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows." 


* Let him be furnished immediately with a green bag and 
papers, and threepence in his pocket, and away with him to 


Westminster Hall" 


Such are the matters with which íeropiQv! a-ó80cis deals. 


1 Suet. de Gram 20—** Cornelium Alex- 
andrum Grammaticum' Graecum, quem 
propter antiquitatis notitiam. Polyhistorem 
multi, quidam Historiam vocabant." He 
was an Encyclopaedia, a mine of informa- 
tion. The '.zropikós does mot invent 
(though many isropuwkol did invent), but 
myth and legend and poetic inventions no 
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less than the doings and sayings of men in 
the past, their life and customs, their 
religious beliefs and observances, all are 
within his province. Hence icropía comes 
to mean almost **matter of fact" in the 
phrase zapà Tj» loroplíav—Cic. ad Att 13 
10 *sed illud zapà Tij» icropíav, tu prae- 
sertim ! mereliquum consularem!" *'That 
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A. scholiast should be ready with an account of any person, place, 
thing, eustom, religious rite or festival, historical incident referred 
toin the text, of anything indeed outside a boy's knowledge or 
He should point out mistakes made by his author, 
5 such as Goldsmith's * Luke" for * George," Keats's * Cortez " for 
* Balboa," Browning's declaration that a rider at the gallop * re- 
buckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit." 
He should mark ancient customs, 
even if they be no more important than that cheese was sold by 
10 weight, radishes cut round, not lengthways, fires blown by fans? 
He should mark the many anaehronisms into which poets fall in 
He should debate difficult points | 
just as his successor does still-what Milton intends by * the 
two-handed engine,' which is the "text in Galatians,' that 
15 Browning's Spaniard says *entails twenty-nine distinet. damna- 
^ tions," who it is * who sings to one clear harp in divers tones, 
etc."^ He should be prepared with the lezendary lore respecting 
Queen Mab, be able to describe the game of "tables," to give a 
recipe for junket, to expound a proverb or a proverbial turn, to 
20say where Ormus? was, and what it had to do with jewels, to 
tell something about pomegranates. 
The humdrum scholiast was not very well qualified to do the 


experience. 


things are cap' ieTopíav." 


epies at least and tragedies.' 
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For all such 





you of all men should make such a slip in 
a matter of fact as to call me the one 
consular left!" ^ Mart. Lib Spect 21 
*haec tamen res est faeta 7ap' ieropiav 
(Housman: ita pietoria MsSs.), of the story 
of Orpheus represented with the variation 
that Orpheus was killed by a bear. Cic. 
ad Att 1 19 *non éykcjaacTiká sunt haec 
sed icrop.ká quae scribimus," **not a 
eulogy, but a statement of facts." 

? For map' icropíav is sometimes sub- 
stituted ióíws or kaxós or the like, e.g. Pl 
538 l6les eimev ràs jóNNas BouBetv* o) "yàp 
mpolüc. ovv: R 248 .. . àmNoborepov 
0€ elpyrac: seh. Eur. Or 1645 : 'Tr 448. 

3 Sch. N 981: R 1369: Ac 863: T 
400: 506: Ec 842, etc. 

4 [n comedy anachronisms are naturally 
few but even there the scholiasts discover 
afew, e.g. N 863: P1 179 Ald, and ep. for 
a converse kind of anachronism R 232. In 
scholia to tragedies anachronism is fre- 
quently noted (zapà To)Us xpóvovs: àva- 
Xxpovusós : àvexpóvuwev : àvakexpóvia Ta : 
rois xpóvots üvkrac : üvá'yeu ToUs xpóvovs : 
zpoNqmrukós 0 Nóyos, eto. ). 















5? But these are profitable questions 
compared with most of the (wr/uara (Or 
airijuara as they were sometimes called by: 
later scholiasts) propounded. At T 21 and 
80 are reasonable queries ; but at Pl 88: 
R58: 297 ven: N 272 ven: Pa 48 ven; 
ep. T 840 : one marvels at the annotators' 
state of mind. 

9 "There are not many occasions imn 
comedy for notes upon u00ou, but there are 
some, e.g. Pl 773: N 1068 : Av 102: 203: 
553: 695: 885: 1252: 1508: Paten 
650: L 189: 558:.Ac 1082: T 130: Ee 
478 : 1029. 

The word ieropía may be used with 
special reference to folklore. Dio Chrys. 
l rais uév mÓNecww o0 mTávv TpocTjew, pl 
06 T)» xópav OiérpuBov &re roNNiv Loropiay 
ÉXovcav. i 

7 e.g. sch. Ac 1102. 

8 The sceholiasts have sound. knowl 
about the Attic demes, but in respect to. 
geography generally they are vague, e.g. 
Av 145 7 "Epv0pà 6áAacca apà Tür 
àvaroNkórv Qkeavóv : 188 rwés $act uera£b 
IIv0o0s kai 'Arrukfjs elvac Tij». Bowuoríav. 
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work of a dictionary of antiquities. Now and then he has gone 
to good hyponinemata, or to lexica, avarypa$a(, éxXorya(, etc., or 
borrowed information from well-known historians or annalists or 
writers upon special departments of knowledge, but the great 
bulk of annotation upon í(eTopía. is from different causes un- 
trustworthy or entirely worthless. This was understood of old 
by those who had a right to judge, and anybody who will take 
the trouble to read through the scholia of this kind will be ready 
to acknowledge that Quintilian's description " of comments of 
this order with which he was familiar represents the truth pretty 
closely. ^ Their worthlessness is sometimes revealed by the 
scholiasts themselves; it is abundantly demonstrated by evidence 
supplied by scholia! If there are many allusions not in Shake- 
speare only and his contemporaries but in much later dramatists 
which have not yet been explained, it cannot be thought 
surprising that in Attic comedy there should have been scores 
of allusions to fugitive and unrecorded incidents which defied 


the most painstaking explorers among the Epigoni." 


9 Notes in which uaprvpíac are recorded 
and quotations of any length are made from 
authorities are not cxóXa proper, but have 
been written out from a commentary or 
from some work of reference, e.g. Pa 1242 
ven, at the end of which is found—repi 
óe Tíjs TáüvTeov oTov karackevis kal 
xpjg eos é£fkra« év rais ékNovyats. Occasion- 
ally a distinction is made between careful 
and careless commentaries which have been 
consulted, but on what this judgment was 
based no evidence is given, e.g. sch. ven 
Pl 385 lláué«Xov uév KaAMcTparos kai 
Eb$póvios Tpa'ycOlas Towr/Zv act xai 
üióáta. '"HpakAeióas, Tà 06 Mav émt- 
rergüevuéva, vrouvipara. óucrágew mórepov 
Tpa'yuküs Totgr)s 1) (eypá$os xré: id. 
V 738 . . . ol 6€ áxpiBéorepol $act kré. 

1] 8 18 His accedit enarratio hi- 
storiarum, diligens quidem illa, non tamen 
usque ad supervacuum laborem occupata. 
Nam receptas aut certe claris auctoribus 
memoratas exposuisse satis est.  Persequi 
quidem quid quisque unquam vel con- 
temptissimorum hominum dixerit, aut 
nimiae miseriae aut inanis jactantiae est, 
et detinet atque obruit ingenia melius aliis 
vacatura. Nam qui ommes etiam indignas 
lectione scidas excutit anilibus quoque 
fabulis accommodare operam potest. Atqui 
pleni sunt ejusmodi impedimentis gram- 
maticorum commentarii vix ipsis qui 


But 1f men 


composuerunt satis noti. Nam Didymo 
quonemo plurascripsit accidisse compertum 
est ut, cum historiae cuidam tanquam 
vanae repugnaret, ipsius proferretur liber 
quieamcontinebat. Quod evenit praecipue 
in fabulosis usque ad deridicula, quaedam 
etiam pudenda ; unde imperitissimo cuique 
pleraque fingendi licentia est, adeo ut de 
libris totis et auctoribus, ut succurrit, 
mentiatur tuto, quia inveniri qui nunquam 
fuere non possunt. Nam in notioribns 
frequentissime deprehenduntur a curiosis. 
Ex quo mihi inter virtutes grammatici 
habebitur aliqua nescire. ^ Cp. p. 363 
supra note 29. 

HM viz, by the very large number of 
scholia in which differeut explanations are 
given of the same allusion. Sometimes 
these are attributed to the great scholars, 
e.g. Pl 718: N 100: R 55: 857: Av 
1297: 1378. 

Johnson's judgment was sound, *'that 
all works which describe manners require 
notes in sixty or seventy years, or less" 
(Boswell's Zife of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 212 
of Birbeck Hill's edition). 

1? Even in cases in which they could 
discover from literature the general nature 
of an allusion, they were necessarily at 
a loss to aecount for it. "They could find 
out that Clito was alluded to as Aaxavó- 
Ts, Orestes as MwzoO/r2s, KAeóvupuos as 


Dd 


Ll 


o 


5 
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of solid learning were nonplussed, what of the indigent ypag- 
uaruc0s? — And if commentators improvised and conjectured, 
was a schoolmaster to bleme for doing the like ? 

Al| that has been said in the last chapter of yXcerróv 

5 a7r000cis is true also of (cTopiQv d7000cis. Indeed, no precise 
boundary-line separates the one field from the other. He who 
explains *furbelow " may be said either yAóTTav or í(eTopíav 
d7o8:00va. according to the manner in which he tackles it. If 
hne gives an equivalent for it in the language of his own day (&v 

r0 àpÜ' évós) he treats it as a yAó&rTa; if he tackles it as an 
antiquary, he deals with it te Topucàs. 

As the curse of etymology rests upon the interpreters of 
yXóvra, So the curse of aetiology rests upon the expositors of - 
icropíat. Not seldom aírtoXoryí(a itself is nothing but érvuoXoyía 

15 under another name. Perhaps little mischief was done by 
attempts to explain the genesis of rites and ceremonies and | 
religious festivals, the origin of customs and games, of proverbs 


l———T— 


and proverbial expressions, so long as copious testimonies were 
cited from literature in illustration of the theorists speculations; 

20 but when all that is preserved is mere theory, it is a pity that it 
should have been preserved at all ^ There is all the difference in 
the world, for example, between these two notes :— 


à 
R 798 geuryovyroovoi:—petov Xéyovou TÓ vmép TÓV 

viQv eis Tà 'Amaro)pua vmO TÓv Tarépev ciadepópevov 

25 Oíà TO ÉmiQoNeIN ToUc gpáropac ézi 700 craÜpoÜ TOU 
iepeíov ''uetov, juetov. | ór. 06 (oraro 'ApioToDávgs €» . 
Apápuaci OcO:jXcokev' Toüro O6 xékNyrau kovpetov dm 

TOv koUpev Umép Ov eÜUero, ueiov 0€ Qià ThN npocipHi4ÉNHN - 

airíaN* xai ézit)uu0v TL Tols TjTTOV eicdryovciv áTe0é0oTO, . 

30 «aÜárep aUTós uou "Apis oóárgs: ' àXN. ebyopat &yarye 
&Akóca, ce rov cTaÜQóv, (va pu») pe €. . .» ob. bpáropes. .- 
jeLaryovyüs 06 éXéyero 0 Tpoármoev TÓ lepetov. 4 


B 


N 52 Koáos :—K os (sic) vaós éert Tfjs  Adpob(- - 













piacms, and so on; but what had given ^ been proved that several comie poets have - 
rise to the joke they could not find out. ^ the same joke about the same person. The - 
The allusion is not a whit the better ex- ^ cs év k«jpóíg is ignored entirely, whereas 

plained when all is done, and when it has — it is the core of the whole matter. 
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PT. III. CH. II 


[4 , . »- ^ , * 
Tys oUTO kaXovuevos, dno ToO cuufeBHkóroc THMN ripocH- 
ropíam AaBcoN: veavías yáp Tis '"ATrik0s áXoUs vm Tup- 
povQv «év» Gea: GovXebov, épacOeians avro Tíje Üvyarpos 
ToÜ éExovros xai dmwoXvcáors, ?MÜev eis Tv  oixeíav: 
"mu 
obros éXevÜepeÜels xai evxyapioT)piov Tj Xdjpoóíry émi 
^ , ^ ,4? 7 € , N T3 /, K Y LO óé 
Ts ákTíis é$' fjowep "pou vaóv (ópócaro. KeXiáóa ó€ 
Tpocmyópevce Tóv TÓTOv ünà T&ÀN KdNoN à év rois 
: E E 
8ecpots karerrovetro.? 


The one azría '* may be as good as the other, but nobody cares 
for either. The difference between these two notes lies in this, 
that there is in the first a grain of attestation and in the second 
none at all  Sceholiasts are as chary of testimony in support of 
íaropía,. as they are of evidence in support of the meanings they 
assign to yX&rrac; and without the proof furnished, or supposed 
to be furnished, by citations, no comment professing to explain a 
matter of faet is of much consequence, however famous the name 
that may be attached to it. There are cases in which annotators 
say that noted scholars misinterpreted allusions through ignorance, 
and cases also in which it is said that explanations of reputable 
origin were never more than guesses. Sometimes the very turn 
which an explanation takes, its (ows or ,upmore, its daíverau or 
8oxet, Shows that itis nothing but a guess. But if there is one 
thing more than any other which makes it clear how much 
guessing was in fashion in í(eoptàv drr000c1s, it is the frequency 
with which a rich choice of explanations is proffered by the 
commentators. 

To some degree this untrustworthiness of scholiasts is due 


1? Another airía is given at L 2—one 
not quite so suspect, but also àuáprvpov. 

M 'The phrase for explaining origins is 
alríav ékri0eaüa.—R 218: L 447. Every 
kind of thing has its airía given—Religious 
festivals, e.g. Pl 627: 10183: 1129: N 
408: 985: R 218: Pa 890 (see vol. ii. p. 
280): L 645: Ac 961: 1076: religious 
emblems, rites, etc,, Pl 9: 1054: 1110: 
1197: Ac 243: names and titles of gods 
or heroes, Pl 773: 1153: 1159: N 1468: 
R 293: Av 1527: Pa 422: L 447 : cus- 
toms, N 984: (" 685: Av 1490: 1704: 
Pa 869: 1026: T 973: proverbial ex- 
pressions, Pl 287 : 1002: 1075: N 1051: 
R 439: Av. 835: even oaths and curses, 
N 2: 133: and names of places Av 149, 
etc. The airía is almost always con- 


VOL. III 


jectural, the kind of vain imagination with 


which men are familiar still, e.g. that the 
nine of diamonds is called **Seotland's 
curse," because the Butcher wrote the 
order for attack at Culloden on the back of 
this card, though the name is far older and 
can be easily shown to beso. — These airíac 
are perhaps often merely Aócets to (77:54aTa, 
the (wretrai Oià Tl . . . being discarded, 
and the kaí $ajuev, kal pyréov, órL . . . 
providing the actual comment. Compare 
for example sch. Pl 1132: N 2 (ep. T 
1175) with sch. Pl 9: 733. Any one who 
desires to enter farther into the monstrous 
speculations which passed for airtoXoyíac 
may disgust himself by reading Macrobius 
Sat 1 17 ff. 
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to their misuse of what was in itself a reasonable method for. 
acquiring knowledge. It had long been the custom for scholars 
to extract information from the ancients themselves. As they 
read they drew inferences,^ and taking one passage with 
5another they could test their inferences, if they read widely and 
had tenacious memories. It was thus that *the heroes" 
amassed their knowledge of antiquity. Inferior men copied 
them, and frequently drawing erroneous inferences 6 which they. 
did not bring to the proof, they filled their own minds and the 

ro minds of their pupils with misinformation, some of which still 
passes for information. 

According to the spirit in which this method was pursued, 
it was either sound or rotten, either scientific or empirical It 
could not but be confounded also in commonplace minds with 

i5 What was quite another matter, the schoolmaster's inclination to 
improve the occasion. Here are the two kinds of inferences 
side by side at one place in the Plutus :— 


Pl 21 o? wáp qe TrvTTcets cTéDavov éxovrá *ye:— 
(1) màs T0 &Üos- Or. kai àvakoputojuevon ék o0 pavrelov oi. 
, , /; h 9) / ^ , bt 
20 xpmcápevo, éerepavooopovv : (2) ereQavuQop(ía rois eis rov 
0cóv Tpoc$ovrÓciw icor(ues OoóXows re kal éXevÜÉpois 
€O(Goro,  ov0é  TXeovekTypaTos — Tekpuov — éXevÜépois. 

- ^ , 
Ocpovuévg, o)06 jv Oob)Xow Oveitovca TÓ Tfs TÜX")S 
évOeés. 


25 Indeed, just as has been already observed in the case of 
yXerTrOv darmó8ocis,the later a scholiast is, the more he inclines 
to ignore his proper business, the elucidation of THE LETTERS, 
and to discover as many occasions as he can for disguising his 
ignorance and incapacity by enlarging upon matters which have 

jo nothing whatever to do with his author. Hence whole com- 
mentaries like those to the Plutus, the Clouds, the Acharnians,. 
the Ecclesiazusae, which contain few notes in (eTopióàv ávró800s, 
or indeed in any other branch of annotation which possess any 
real exegetic value, but in place thereof etymology in abundance 

4; and aetiology, and other inventions of a similar kind, while 





!5 [n igropQv ámó0ocis as in yNerTv 16 eg. N 609 bis: R 621: 917; Pa 
ámó00cis à certain number of notes purport — 356: 734: 900: 1021: L 698: Ac 615: 
to beinferences,e.g. Ac 125: 1224; Ec 3060. T 38. 
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misinformation is often elicited from the text by aid of unjustified 
inferences. 

I had not realised how considerable a proportion of the 
scholia in í(eTopiàv áó90oc:s contain nothing which might not 
be inferred from the text itself, till I had them all before me ; 
classified under their several heads: notes upon festivals, upon 
religious rites and ceremonies, religious emblems and the titles 
of gods, upon manners and customs domestic and national, upon 
facts in natural history and geography, upon proverbial ex- 
pressions, upon allusions to events in history, upon ot :o 
kejo8ovpevoi. Nor had I realised how numerous are the notes 
in which aetiology and other nonsense entirely unconnected with 
exegesis take the place of genuine (eTopiàv dró80cts. 

As regards scholia of the zpós ro &0os type, there can be no 
reasonable ground for objecting to inferences, provided these can i; 
be securely drawn. But the scholiasts were in the habit of 
drawing inferences, when the words of the text did not warrant 
a precise inference. At Pl 39 


Tí Ofjra CPotBos ÉXakev ék TOv oveupudrov ; 


there is a bunch of inferences, namely (1) that the wreath 2o 
was attached to a tablet inseribed with the inquiry and presented 
to the divining priest; (2) that the Pythia sat in a bed of 
garlauds; (3) that the tripod was decked with garlands; (4) 
that the Pythia herself wore garlands. 

This mode of annotation is observable everywhere and affects 25 
igTop.Qv àmó000cis throughout. ^ Even the better marginal 
commentaries furnish examples, and as for the scholia to the 
Ecclesiazusae, there is hardly a note in this kind which does 
not exemplify the mendacity of scholiasts in regard to (e-opía. 

There are many allusions in the plays which even the earliest 3o 
commentators could only annotate by guesses, and as century 
followed century the number of obscurities augmented. The 
old learning would seem to have been inaccessible at first hand 
to the men who compiled the marginal commentaries; and if it 
had been accessible, it is doubtful if they could have appreciated 35 
it at its 'yroper value or used it to any good purpose. t is 
clear that as represented in the hypomnemata, mostly anonymous, 
and in the lexica and other books consulted by them, that 
learning had assumed a most corrupt and fragmentary form. 
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Dut with this vast subject it is impossible to deal in a sketch 
of the methods of scholiasts such as this is. There is no 
presumption, however, in recording the opinion that in /(eTopudv 
aTó90cis the scholiasts to Aristophanes are so rarely to be 
5 trusted that everything they provide of substantial interpretative 
value might be packed into a score or two of pages. On the. 
other side of the account have to be set an encumbering mass. 
of falsehoods and misleading statements due to the improvisation 
or the charlatanry or the guileless ignorance of scholiasts, and a 
ro great deal of nonsense and nastiness generated from silly and. 
undisciplined minds. There is no reason why rubbish should be 
treated as erudition merely because it is preserved in a brown 
Greek manuscript, and rubbish undoubtedly the bulk of íeopióv 
dvó90cis is that appears in the scholia. If judged without 
15 prejudice it is just the sort of thing that the spirit of comedy: 
exists to make fun of. 


PARTS IV awp V 


DISCOVERY OF ETYMOLOGY 


DETERMINING THE CLASS TO WHICH WORD-FORMS 
BELONG 


- 





THE FOURTH AND FIFTH PARTS OF THE ART 
OF INTERPRETATION 


DISCOVERY OF ETYMOLOGY. CALCULATION OF ANALOGY 


THESE two motives for annotation may be dismissed briefly. 
Most that should be said of them has been said already. 

What Dionysius chiefly intended by érvuoXoyías eÜpeous 
appeared to the scholiasts as a thing to be dealt with in 
éÉjymsus karà ToUs srowjrikoUs Tpo7ovs, and the manner in 
which they so dealt with it has been explained in connexion 
with the TROPE óOvouarozowa. | As for the determining of 
ANALOGY, it had become inextricably  entangled with the 
absurdities of atticising, hellenising, and rMITATION. It had also 
been distorted by the same linguistie speculations as played 
havoe with the doctrine of the TROPES. Under any aspect it is 
of slight importance in the scholia to Attice comedy. Many of 
the adscripts produced by it have been referred to in the parts 
of the first book that are concerned with atticising and with the 
causes which operated in preserving the text. 

Even etymology was pressed into the service of atticism and 
had much to say in determining analogy. But what side of 
ypapparuce, was not infected by the plague of etymology ? Not 
only is etymology made an instrument for discovering the 
signification of difficult words, but it is become a canon whereby 
to test whether a word is good Greek or not! Not only is it 


! Quint. 1 6 28 ff: Sext. Emp. 653 ff  thetext. Though Dionysius very properly 
(—241). Plut. Mor 21 D resents the ab- ^ ignores moralising annotation in his account 
surdities to whicu etymology givesrise, and ^ of »ypaupuaruc), yet it was sometimes held 
would prefer to substitute for etymological ^ to be part of an annotator's duty (Sext. 
annotation the kind of annotation found ^ Emp. 660 (—270). I had intended to 
at Pl88: 779: Ac265: 367: sch. Soph. — speak of this at length in the body of the 
Aj 118: OT 314: 946 (see p. 4 27 supra) book; but this design, like many another, 
in which moral lessons are deduced from ^ must be abandoned for want of space. 
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an unfailing resource for annotators at a loss for something to 
say in (cropuQv ázró80c1s, furnishing them with ORIGINS at their - 
pleasure, but. it can produce í(eTopía: at a pinch, and save com- 
mentators the trouble of searching for them." 

The Stoie speculations upon language, which were the main | 
souree of the notions of etymology current in imperial times, 
may have been of some use in the secular development of | 
linguistie theory——it is not at all easy to see of what use they - 
were—but a student of annotation can hardly be expected to 
i0 treat them with sympathy or even with patience. 
but be made sensible almost at every step he takes of the | 
tiresome, tedious nonsense to which they have given rise, nor 
can he help resenting again and again that so much of the - 
grotesque erudition bred from them should have been perpetuated, - 
15 When a great treasure of literature has been let perish in order 
to make room for the muckheap of Herodian and the Etymologica. | 
There are only too good reasons for believing that the etymo- 
logists manipulated facts to suit their theories, and that a. 
considerable parcel of what passes for scholarship and for 
learning in matters lexicographical and grammatical at the | 


present day is pure fabrication. 


If the commentator to the Ecclesiazusae? 
who in truth can hardly be taken seriously, it will be found 
that all the later commentators are possessed by the evil spirit. 
of etymology; but in none of them is the demon quite so out- | 
rageous, quite so noisome and unclean as in the misinterpreter: 
If his degree of mania be given by the figure 10, 
the madness of none among his fellows can be put as high as 5; 
So great is the interval which separates him even from the 
annotators upon the Clouds and the XAcharnians. 
of the Pax may be as mad as he at times, but he is not so . 


of the Plutus. 





? Op. supra p. 33 26. 
82, etc. 

? See, however, Ee 18, though there the 
man may not have been aware that he was 
repeating a view based upon etymology. 

A iae Dh2S10:06:00200005010870/:2082; 
Another commentator with as strong a 
rhetorical bias as the commentator to Pa 
may be profitably compared with him in 
respect of etymology. The scholia to Eur. 
Or have the late etymological character in 
a marked degree, e.g. 1492 d0vpcoi:— 
o"«uelocau. kal TÓ ÜObpcos Os ékN50» 


Eq 137: Pa 6: 
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He cannot 


be disregarded, 


The annotator 


vápÜmt: 60)0pcos uév "yàp TQ $vrà LN 
TaÀadv Üvoga mapócov abrQ éxpüvro ol 
yeapryol &v raís aipagiais r&v Neuudvam kal | 
TOv k1yraev kal TOv ÜOeNoméOcv kal dg- 


ópuGv) ópÜós, obk EvykekNuévos)* Ügrepov 06 
exNjnsav vápÜnkes, Ür. éxprjcavro abrois 
ol rTGv Talócv áXetrrat kal rau000.0&0KkaNot 
mpüós rà TNíjrrew ToUs véovs.  vápümE ^yobv. 
érvjoXoryeira Tapà TÓ TOUS PeapoUs Oyew, 
jjro. To)s véovs zraiüas dkovüv kai rapopuay 
Tpós rà ga0fuara: 9391: 730: 1197: 
1260: 18389. 
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often mad. Compared with Pl: N: Ac: Pa the etymology in R : 
Av: L: T? is for the most part almost sane? In Av there is 
a good deal of it, and that of the sort originating from óvopaTo- 
Toia. In R there are very few etymologieal notes of any 
description. 

So distinetive is the treatment of etymology by each com- 
mentator that by means of the etymologieal scholia alone the 
separate origin of each marginal commentary might be con- 
clusively demonstrated. All that need be done is to write out 
the scholia for each play that are in any way concerned with 
etymology and leave them to speak for themselves. 

The scholia pertaining to analogy are just as worthless as 
the etymologieal scholia. To classify them under àvaXo*yías 
€kXoyuo uos is to give them a dignity which they scarcely deserve. 
The remarkers upon gender, accents, metaplasms, conjugations, 
deal with trifling points of accidence. The men who had 
compiled the information false or true which the scholiasts 
retail had mo live, actual knowledge of the language which 
they studied, and often proceeded by mechanical methods or on 
principles sprung from false theories. ^ Moreover, one of the 
leading motives which actuated them throughout was to redis- 
cover the speech of the past in order to re-establish it in the 
present, and this inevitably inclined them to: unwarranted 
dogmatism. 

Scholia dealing with ANALOGY are what would now be termed 
notes upon accidence. Most of them are mere offal' They are 
partieularly common in one of the worthless commentaries, that 
to the Acharnians :— 

4 xatp160vos:—ávrli ToÜ xapás' cc vyàp ázró vo0 àNyrjac 
uéXXovros dXVynóov, àXyrn90vos, oÜrco kai ánó 7oÜ xap1jco 


xaupnóov, xatpuóóvos:? 24 ocTtoDvrai : — 8wÜrjcovrav 


* [ do not reckon here the annotators to 
Eq and V. 

$ Exceptions are R 293: 507: 619: 
Av 580: 1148: L 477: 549: 982: T 
658. At Av 158 vet there is an etyinology 
of the worst kind, but the form of the 
note, cormpared with the rav, seems to 
indieate that the last words are a late 
additament—(1) . . . água 0é Or rà 
vopicuara kugógNeberar rav, (2) . . . áua 
8€ Ur. Tà vouíc iara. kiBónNa. Névyerac 7a pà 
70 bTÓ Kíwv 90e053X500a.. The Byzantine 
fondness for -etymology is amusingly 


illustrated by Anna Comnmena iii. 1: iii; 
4 Reiffersch. Teubn. ed. p. 95 1. 25: 102 
24: 103 17. 


7 For notes on analogy in accents see 
supra pp. 160 ff, and for some of other 
kinds 79 ff. They are sometimes not 
easily distinguishable from notes upon 
certain kinds of ambiguity, see supra p. 
304 note 18. 


8 This, however, may be a note upon 
óvouaromoia kar dávaNoylav. See supra 
p. 246 21. 
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ánó é£vecróvos ToU GoT(/w : 69 écimvuuévoi :—KkékNrrat. 7Ó 
pfüja ànà Ts TpoT€s TÓV Tepia7ropévov' e( yàp 7v ànà 
Ts Jy, ?v à» Oi ToÜ 6, s keypvcopuévo:: 86 éw 
/, , , , N / e ^ 
xpi[3ávov :—o)Oerépos Xéyerau TO xpíBavov «os paprvpel 
Geperpárr)s' TovTi Tí éoTww ; os àvekàs TO kpíBavov Ald»: 
93 rpéaflews :—"Tporapo£vróves cc uávrees, ànà ev0c(as - 
^ e / ALSO SES / e / 9 « 37 
Tfj 0 Tpéc[üvs" oí 66 mrapo£vróvos dc xyaX«écs ànà eOeías 
Tís 0 peo[e)s otrwes ápaprávovciv' o) '*yàp ÉcTw 0 
mpeoBeós: 236 éwmXe(umv :—kopea0eínv*  €eükriküc érkM-- 
cec c TeTÜyHKeN T0 £j Ae(umw "A, Meis coc ànà o0. 
BXà jBXe(ugv: A'8 oxávówd pov 809 :—ÜOmnXvkÀs O6, d - 
/ 8 . 520 » / Q6 Rd EN . z € 
ckávOiE: 520 el vov cíkvov iOotev:—dnó «Uecíac, o 
. . Bapóverau. 8€ sapà yàp — 
TÓ Avyw TXeováteu 5: 866 xaupibets :— . . . drru) 1) 
cvw5Ücua' àánà ToÜ xabpis xaupiOets «doc» dàmó ToÜ repi- 
c'Tepà Trepuarepióets. 














cíkvos: 684 mgXóygv :— 


From these notes the school practice may be gathered. It. 
was as a foreign tongue? that the Greek of Aristophanes was 
taught in the schools of the empire. Canons or rules were indis- 
pensable, and of these products of ávaXoyyucjiós some were justified, 
some were not/' It may be argued that an Englishman must | 
do for Chaucer just what the graeculi did for the Greek classics : 
but the cases are really different. The Englishman does not. 





9? See also Quint. 1 6 1 f. He thus  Forthe canons see Herodian passim. "They. 


deseribes analogia or proportio—Ejus haec 
vis est, ut id quod dubium est ad aliquid 
simile de quo non quaeritur referat et 
incerta certis probet—a reasonable deserip- 
tion of procedure àvà Aóyyov (àvaXo*yLfea0au, 
ávaXo'y.suós—(Galen 18 (2) 26 ávaXo'yuojuós 
éco T. Nó*yos éx ToU $auvouévov opu. ojuevos ka 
ToU áó5)Nov karáNqyuw mou uevos) The 
definition of dá&vaXNoyía in the sch. to 
Dionys. Thr. is corrupt—BA 741 2 elggrac 
ávaXo^yla 7) Tv Nóryov Tóv abrüv a vNNévyovoa 
kai Tàs Xé£ews kal l0lqg kavóv. dmovéuovca. 
(Perhaps the second xaí should be omitted 
or replaced by ékácras.) Another is—7 
TOV Oguolov TapáÜecis . . . OU fs cvv- 
laravra ol kavóves Tv *ypajuurukQv* aep 
Üre (q7oÜjev rlvos &vekev (1) ó "Opmpos To0 
'Ouípov, kal ó d(Xos ro0 d(Xov, (2) rà à€ 
BéNos ToU [3éNovs. "The kavóv for (1) is— 
mávra Trà els 0$ üpaevukà kal Os Xvkà, eis oU 
TOL.c Tiv "yevuciv, and for (2) rà ovOérepa 
els 0$ Nyyovra perà roÜ $ groiet ri]. "yevucmv. 


are discoverable by ávaXoyía or 7 TÀV. 
ój.olev ots ójolocs rapáOeous. 

The word dávaXoyía occurs once in the. 
rav—N 1206 à ZrpeyíaOes :—«s üypouos 
mepl T]v kMyrucv. ée Nm" &0ec "yàp elmreiv 
à Xrpeyuáóm: &mai£ev oÜv mapà Ti» dva-- 
Xoyíav. See also ven Pa 956 ore Tl? . 
xépriBa, u&XNov. pomapo£vrréov karà Ty. 
ávaNoy(av, oi 0& drruol mrapo£ívovsw Kré. — 


10 (!p, Cie. ad Att 6 2 who confesses that | 
he has used Phliuntios for Phliasios in de. 
Rep 2 8, and bids Atticus correct it im bis. 
copy.  '*'Primo me ávaXoyía deceperat, - 
dALoüs 'Omoüs ZXwmroüs quod  'Osobvrto 
Eumroóvrio." — In the extant fragment of 
the de Rep * Phliuntios" still stands. — 


H One instance is notorious. 
analogists made rmTew the typical verb 
in à, exqpuaríi(ovres üm' a)ToU TO àyáXNoyov, 
whereas the real Greeks o0 xarà TÓVTA | 
expüvro abrQ. 
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project to speak or write Chaucerian English; the graeculus 
believing it a duty to disdain the Greek of his contemporaries 
endeavoured to use in its room the Greek spoken and written by 
real Greeks many centuries before, when real Greeks there still 
were. 
as conceived of by Dionysius and its counterfeit in Didymuses, 
Herodians, and their disciples the scholiasts— 7 «pugzs TÓv 
ój.oicv 7rapáÜecis Qi fc cuNíÍcranra: oi kacóNec. The end of the 
one was interpretation, the end of the other was twofold, recovery 
and imitation," The Alexandrian's àvaXoyías ékXoywcpós was 
primarily intended for Homer and Hesiod, and answered to the 
method pursued by an English critic at the present day for 
discovering Chaucers English by Chaucers aid for Chaucer's 
advantage. The later procedure is vitiated by its ulterior 
aim. But for that it was sound enough, and even in spite of 
that it produced beneficent results, the gradual elaboration and 
formulating of grammar and the consequent facilitating of the 
study of language. 

The paedagogie intention of the above notes from the coin- 
mentator on the Acharnians is self-evident. At 86, 478, 520 
the text does not indicate the gender of the substantives anno- 
tated; therefore the gender is determined.? ^ At 93 .rpecfews 
may stand for vpésecs or zpec fées, according as it is formed 
(écxmpário Tar) from. 7pésgvs or from rpeafBeis,* and the true 
analogy is declared.^ It is the same with the notes on cyg- 
parucuoí in verbs? They imply a knowledge of the * canons," 
of grammar rules. 


1? This has only to be altered to *dis- ^ 558: 5067. This mode is of course applied 


covery and imitation" to make it applicable 
to the acquiring of a foreign tongue. It is 
perhaps the case that the teaching of Greek 
by Greeks to Romans did in effect produce 
the ''imitation of the am :ents" heresy. 
The Greek teacher had by hook or crook 
to explain to his pupil the difference 
between the Greek language as spoken by 
himself and the Greek language as seen in 
the books of the ancients. 

13 So Pl 681. 

The converse mode of instruction is to 
mark that the text proves the gender to be 
so and so—N 173: 323: R 259: 270: 


to all points of aecidence—Pl 66: 155: 
N 1323: Pa 192. 

1 Cp. N 180: R 121: Av 58: L 730. 

15 At N 911 xpívesat is explained not as 
metaplasm but as analogous to Te(xec.— 
oUrus ÉkNyev ds dmÓ ToU kpivos Gs TO 
Téixos. But at 596 byuképara ueram ao uós 
égTw  üvri ToÜ Uwyuképarov. Heteroclisis 
is incidentally mentioned at Pl 706 ckaro- 


$éyovy :— . . . érepókNvros Ó& 1| ckarós 
(eviki; dmà eU0clas Tíjs ck. Cp. N 
130. 


16 Cp. Pl 321: 628: 657 (N 1823: 


see note 13 supra). 


Here too lies the difference between àvaXowyías ékXoyto quos 5 
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My good lords the crities. —Swirr. 


THE textbook that for some time has served me for guide now 
serves no longer. The scholiasts themselves part company with 
it. Not that they are averse from judging— some of them set 
up to be expert crities—but they judge by rules not concurrent 
with the pícus 7rowuárev of Dionysius Thrax. 

Shortly before Dionysius put his treatise together Aristarchus 
had used with conspicuous success the old school-system of 
interpretation as an instrument wherewith to discriminate 
between what was suspect and what was unsuspect in THE 
LETTERS which professed to perpetuate the speaking voice of 
Homer.  Vigilantly noting every jot and tittle! that the art 
ypapuaruke, in its eautious, orderly procedure required him to 
note, he made himself so familiarly cognisant with Homer's 
utterance that he could presume to say of certain lines, or 
batches of lines that the mouth of Homer himself declared them 
unauthentic. 








1 Sch. Hom. X 379 «érel 05 7óvó' ávópa 
col ÓauácacÓa. ÉOckay»:— . . . 0 0€ 
Auovógtos OwTá(e. «el» ui Tpós Tij» ümó- 
Xeuav 700 Xpóvov (sc. 7] Our mrapákerrat)* 
Tapackeváter "yàp à **émel 03) vfjás re kai 
"EXMfje rovrov ikovro " (Xe 2) kal ** émírovos 
BéBNgro" (nu 423)' Trà yàp Toabra 
écqguevoÜvro npóc kpíciN noiuuároN ó7. 
eavícs" Oumgpos kakouérpovs ovi. Homer 
does make aTíxovs kakouérpovs, though he 
makes them rarely." Even Quintilian 
(1 4 3), although his view of *ypauuarui 
contains ingredients not contemplated by 
Dionysius, that is, by Aristarchus, and 
these not clearly distinguished from those 


which Dionysius contemplates, nevertheless 
sees that xpíc:s (presumably in this denota- 
tion) collects its materials from every 
division of the art— **Et scribendi ratio 
conjuncta cum loquendo est et enarrationem 
praecedit emendata lectio et mixtwm his 
omnibus judicium est; quo quidem ita 
severe sunt usi veteres grammatici ut non 
versus modo censoria quadam virgula notare 
et libros qui falso viderentur inscripti 
tamquam subditos summovere familia per- 
miserint sibi sed auctores alios in ordinem 
redegerint alios omnino exemerint numero." 
In the note on X 579 the Dionysius intended 
may be ó pot. 
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It is the competence to make this sort of pronouncement* 
that Dionysius appears to have in his mind when he styles 
«picis Trowuárev the crowning achievement of the art which 


takes its name from THE LETTERS. 


If the name ypayuaruk)] 1s 


s vouchsafed its primitive intention, such a doctrine is quite 


logical. 


Any one who practises an art, the business of which 


is to restore enregistrate speech to its pristine condition of 
audible utterance, is justified in thinking that he may be obliged 
at times to emend the register or to ask himself at times whether 
104 registrar has not mistaken one man's voice for another's, or 
has not himself even impersonated the poet whose words he 
purports to record; and to detect such hazards and judicially to 
appraise the evidence for and against, is very properly alleged 
to be work of a higher order than any other within the whole 
15 range of the arb —có áXXuerov uépos mávTOv TOV €v T) TÉéXvy. 

If such was the view of Aristarchus and Dionysius, then 
some snippets from the rare class of scholia considered already 


in Book I? might have been dealt with here. 


Dut they are 


just as likely to be in their right place where they stand. The 
20 scholiasts like a text none the worse for offences against reason, 


for any sins it may have of omission or commission. 


It is part of 


their mystery to make sense out of nonsense, and to see beauties 


in warts and mutilations. 


The seraps of textual criticism that 


turn up here and there in the mess of annotation may have 
25 dropped in accidentally from above out of the works of Olympian 
commentators, not so far removed either in sense and learning 


or in time from Aristarchus and Dionysius. 


Some of the best 


among them actually derive from Aristarchus or even from his 
elders; and these rather help to make good the contention that 





? This is the side of Aristarchus' activity 
which impressed the world most——Cic. ad 
Fam 9 10, ** Alter Aristarchus hos ógeM£e. 
Ego tamquam criticus antiquus judicaturus 
sup. utrum sint roÜ 7omroÜ an apeu- 
BeBNquévow" : ib. 3 11 «Dt enim Arist- 
archus Homeri versum negat quem non 
probat, sic tu—libet enim mihi jocari— 
quod disertum non erit ne putaris meum." 
This last passage hints that the criticism 
was sometimes ** subjective," and this comes 
out clearly also in the Byz. interpreters of 
Dionysius (BA 736 24 ff: 74132 fl). One 
interpreter, however, narrows the meaning 





of kpícws down to the determining ei Toü 
a)TroÜ écTr. Towyroü (BA 741 24-31), 
expressly denying the critic's competence 
to say whether rà Tovjuara kaAá écTw 7) 
kaká. "The Byz. interpreters holding 
0iópÜccis to be anterior to dváyrcecis do 
not include 0tópÜccus in kpíows. | Sext. Emp. 
(619 27—236) on the contrary, where he 
undertakes to give &cvko$avrxzTÓTrepov an 
analysis of the conception of »ypajuua TU], 
seems to comprise ótópÜcwcis in kplaus—Tá. 
Te Ü'yvj kal Tà ui] To.uÜTa, KpíNouct rá Te 
"yv1ota. üró TOv vó8cv Otoplfovat. 
3 See supra pp. 62 ff. 
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at least for the Alexandrian school in its prime kpíots 7rovypárov 
was in effect textual criticism. 

So much is, I think, indisputable; but as to the question 
whether the scholiasts would have accepted this denotation of 
Kpícis or ever have thought of themselves as epívovres "roímua 5 
even at second hand, when they conveyed critieal notes from a 
commentator, any one may answer it as he likes. There is no 
proof for or against. If they did so intend, there is one pebble 
the more in the pudding-stone of scholiastic xpícus. ^ For set 
down on the margins of the manuscripts is multifarious gabble 1o 
which must have passed with scholiasts for «píous vrovypd rov, yet 
is wholly unconcerned with textual criticism. 

Such, for instance, is a deal of the rhetorical rubbish in 
the annotators of the Clouds, the Knights, the Peace, and the 
Acharnians. In each annotator this has of course a different 15 
complexion, but in all it is the offspring of academie rhetoric, 
and is literary criticism of a sort. Always superlatively foolish, 
and sometimes grotesque in its perversity, it is meant neverthe- 
less for criticism of the kind that forms the staple of treatises 
like the JDe Sublimitate. Now here is a species of xpíacus 20 
Towmuárov plainly antecedent in origin to Aristarchus; nor can 
Aristarchus have thought to bastardise it when he chose to 
assign to xpícus 7rovypárov à narrow specifie denotation. 

The fact is, epícts, Kpurukós, and «puruer may have just as 
many meanings as «pívew itself. Any one of all these meanings 25 
a man may take and use if he likes in a precise technical way. 
The school rhetors preaching *their saucy pedantry of rules" 
JUDGED an author according as he expressed himself in harmony 
with these rules or not. ^ Aristarchus DISCRIMINATED between 
THE LETTERS false or forged, and THE LETTERS sound and genuine. 3 
A contemporary of Aristarchus, exercising his rights, laid stress 
upon another sense of xpívew. In the nomenclature of Crates, 
who in those days represented the  Pergamene school, the 
function of a rypaujarikós was merely to translate unfamiliar 
words, to give pronunciation of words correctly in musie and 35 
time, and to convey other information of the like trivial kind; 
but the man who was competent to INTERPRET an author, to 
arrive at his meaning, had a claim to a grander title. He was 
called «puvrikós, competent, that is, epívew Tí Xéyet Ó Troupriüs, 


3 See supra pp. 281 ff. 
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This competence implied much more 
It was largely an affair of knowledge 


and diseipline, and more especially of familiarity with certain 


theories. 


Pergamene xpurue5 was a science self-suffieient and 


s arrogant, whereas Pergamene ypaujuarue was little better than 
a mechanie art carrying out processes the reason for which was 
hid from it and revealed only to «peru? 


(op 


In this doctrine the disparagement of eypauaruce was 
erhaps a fling at Alexandrian tenets; but such a supposition 


10js not necessary for the explaining of the new name »purukós. 
The too ready acceptance by Pergamene scholars of the Stoie 
speculations, which made so vexatious a medley of etymology and. 
of the doctrine of TROPES, is reason sufficient why they should 
have asked the ypajuuarikós to step down and make room for 


15 his better. 


There is no hope of recovering, in substance at least, the 
Pergamene system of INTERPRETATION, still less of appraising its 
influence in creating the connotation of xpícus, kpurukós, kpuruKr) 
prevalent in the vague late period within which lived most of 
20 the eleven several compilers of the marginal commentaries which 
it is now usual to lump together under the common name of 


scholia to Aristophanes. 


To the making of that connotation far 


too many discrepant elements must have gone in uncertain 
proportions—the Aristarchean sense itself, Aristotelian doctrine 
2; more or less pure or transmogrified by innumerable wire-drawing 
rhetors, the Pergamene Stoic hermeneuties, similar cobwebs spun 
by sophisters dating from other schools than, the Stoie, the 
stifling dogmas of ATTICISM and IMITATION, endless misreadings 
of Greek ideas inevitable in a mongrel unintellectual civilisation 


3o like that of the Roman Empire. 


Of its constituent denotations 


some had been fairly precise in their own place at their own 





5 Sext. Emp. 616 30 — 234 kal yàp ékeivos 
(sc. 0 Kpárms) &Xeye 0tadépew TÓv kpvrukcóv 
TOÜ "ypauuaTuKoU* kal TOV uév kpuriküv 
más, Quel, 0et Nonyucijs émuoT)ums éwmreupov 
elvat, TÓv 0€ *ypajuuaTu.KOv. Um Os "yNooo Qv 
é&wygrwóv kal Tpocq0lías dmoO0orikOv kal 
TOV TODTO:s TG&puTNQgciev eló"uova' Tapó 
Kal éowévat éketvov uév üpxvrékrovu, TÓv. 0€ 
^pamuuaruküp bTT"péry. Apparently there- 
fore ó kpuvrikós dealt with 7) rpomuki] és 
and with éruuoXoyía, to say nothing of 
other things implied in what Sextus states 





concerning Tauriseus, the pupil of Crates— 
654 33—269 Tavplekos *yoÜüv ó Kpármgros 
ákoveTís, óócnep oi Aor kprrikof, bro- 
ráccov Tj kpvrwi) Tv "ypajuuouciv, dol 
Tíjs kpvrukíjs eiva« TO. uév. Tt Noywóv, TO 0€ 
TpiBukóv, ró O' leropwkóv* Noywüv jév TÓ 
eTpeQópevov mepl Ti» Né£w kal TroUs "pai. 
paruwko0s Tpómovs, Tpugukóv Oe epi Tàs 
O.oXékrovs kal ràs O.uQopàs rOv Nac prev 
Kai xapakrüpucv, icropukóv Oe TÓ cepi Tijv. 
mpoxetpóryTa, Ts dj.e0000v ÜUXqs. 
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time, but£ most had always been general and vague, contingent 

upon things as variable as fashion and taste, as incalculable as 

conceit and ignorance, as incomprehensible as literary theories 

and estimates in vogue at some time unknown in a body of 

mercenary literati levied from every nation under heaven, then 5 
drilled mechanically to carry out evolutions that for some 

centuries had been misunderstood and bungled. 

Take, for example, the outrageous order of comments referred 
to already under yXeccóv àzó80ocis pp. 362 ff. It is not wholly 
impossible that they owe their existence to rhetorical «píaus 1o 
dealing in its own high arbitrary style with the grammatical 
TROPE onomatopoeia just as it dealt with many other TROPES. In 
a bunch of scholia on the Clouds, all plainly rhetorical, occurs 
the following :—— 


N 265 Xajmpós T aiÜ5p:——iSícc Tó Tis zuépas $ós 15 
ai0?p kaXeira,, ànó ToU aíeeiN ó écT. zvpo)v' Üeppós 
96 6 dos Kai Oumvpos 91ónep eUkaípcoc ó noirAc TÀ 
énieérc) éypHcaro aíÜépa Xayjmpóv eim. 
Till the impossible have been achieved and the late notion 
Of picis have been somehow caught and mastered, there can be 20 


little instruction in any late definition of it, however clear it 
may at first sight seem :—— 


JUDICIUM est quo omnem orationem recte vel minus 
quam recte pronuntiatam specialiter judicamus, vel aesti- 
matio qua poema ceteraque scripta perpendimus.? 


The definer himself understood perhaps what standard, what scales 
he intended should be used, but now not much is to be known 
about either. 

In the second part of this definition there is perhaps an 
approach to a denotation of «pícus or judiciwm which springs 3o 
naturally from another mode of employing the verb xpívew than 
any which has been mentioned hitherto, a denotation clearly 
apparent in the following query and answer :— 


25 








$ Diomed. Gram Lat i. 426. 

7 I should not venture to say whether 
the notion of choice, preference, or that of 
approving judgment is predominant in 
kplvew in such passages as Av 1103 Tots 
kpvrais elmetv Tt BovAóuea0a. T1js víkms Tépi, 
üc' á'yá0' 7v kpíNconIN 78s, üctw abrois 
óócouev: Ec 1155: 1156: Xen. Mem 


4 4 16 ovy Ómcws ToDs a/ro)s xopoUs 
KpíNcociN oi zoMNirac o00' Ümws ToUs abToUs 
aUXygràüs énaiNGcIN oD0' Üzws To)s abToUs 
7ovjràs aipGNrai o/0 Íva Toís abrots 
HOcoNTa. —Allthat is certain is that both 
notions are frequently present at the same 
time, e.g. R 1467-1473. 
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* JUDICIUM quid est?" — * Bene dictorum comprobatio : "* 


proved too by a considerable number of marginalia to have been 
familiar to scholiasts. This was nothing more than a capacity 
for discovering beauties, a turn for noting fine thoughts finely 
5 expressed, a gift for seeing where a x or a d? might fitly be placed 
in the margin. Indeed such a conception of «pío:s no less than 
some of the others could not but grow and thrive in a world in 
which every generation was pertinaciously told by its instructors 
that willingness to copy the men of long ago was evidence of 
1o docility, taste, and good sense. 
It may be the words only, the manner in which thought is 
expressed, that this «píc:s meddles with :— 
N 2775 áévaot veoéXa, :—Kkahóc einen áéNaot* eici ràp 
bOdrov pyrépes: 215 -oDro T0 ceuvóv:— NeAHeórcc 
15 éauróN énamei* ceuróv ráp éoTi TÓ pgéXos: Av 489 
OpÜ,ov dc5:—kaM&c Tàó dca' xokküte! rüp kvpíoes Órav 
cap éavrÓ uerà vikqgv Tfs uáx9s aon: 691 $óow oievàv 
yévectv Te ÜeQy:—kaó&c qóciN eineN oicoNGN Kai réNecIN 
ee&N: 1731 xaÀóc TÓó émieaAáuuoN rérpanra:: L 13 
20 ékÜTTacev:— Kouyóc 77 dàuduBoNía éyp:jaaro kaÜà ai 
X3éó$pev xré: Ae 1 kxaAóc égH -**OéóHruai: TÀN 
kapóíaN" map' ócoN cepi Tv kapóíav cvvíaTraTa,. Tà TOU 
Óvnuo) kai rà Tfjs jOovis 6s xai cap Oppo 'O8vcccUs 
Üvuo)uevos karà TÓv urgoT9pov ''oTfÜos 06 qMjÉas 
25 kpaóímv sv(mrame 0o" " Térka0, 9» xpabím" dáokov: 
V 1124 0 fopéas 0 éyas émeoTpareócaro :— 
KaAóc TÓ énecrpareócaro ' zroX)s ràp éAÜov xaréóvoev 
a)TOV Tà GkádQw. 
* Here is the first distemper of learning, when men study 
3o words and not matter" | But what would Bacon have said even 
to study of matter, if it were of the following sort ^— 


Pa 408 eógudc mv eis Ouóvouav "rporperópevos 

Oe(kvuaww OT, vmép vOv fap(ápev éovi TO robs "EXXqvas 

Ó.à Tüs OTáceis AÀXNi]Xovus Oa$Oetpew : 505 . . . kaA&c 

^ N ^ , / Sica i D ^ ^ ^ 

35 06 xai ToUs '"AÜOmvaiovs daméckewWrev (va yg TÓ müv 
O.afSáNg vroímpa «es év Tcu ajrois xapítecÜau Tpo- 
aupoUnevos kai amorpémov avTOv Ts airías, Ó-wep üv 


8 Vicetorin. Gram Lat vi. 188. 
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€Oofe mroic(v 906 xapwevruwcáuevos kal 7pós avrovg Ven»: 

Ac 211... náNu 6 éuuueAóc kai uerà nácuc áperüc 
ó ToLw]T])s €pupcaTo "epóvrov TpOTOvs kai Xorovs Té: 
989 . Kalóc 66 RH eipÁNH TA '"Agpo8íru xai Taíc 
Xápici gíAH óT! oí y&guor kai éopral év kaipo Tis eipyvms 5 
d'ovra, kai 6m 53íoTm kai émíxapís écTw. 


Sometimes again it is not so much the matter itself that 
is commended as the order in whieh it is presented, the poet's 
oikovopa :— 


N 566 xaAóc uerà róv Aía vróv lloceiGOva rienoíukeu 
juvoUcas Tàs NedéXas* É£yev sàp xai otros kowcovíav 
TuwVà Tpós ajDrüs Tis Uypüs o)cías Oeomotov: cp. 302: 
5653: Pa 618 ven xár émeO05 "yvecav:— Spa ToO 
noi4TOU THN oikoNouíaN? xai ékmnÀarácH aUTÓN' rávTa 
rüp Tpoózov 7X0ev (sic jj8eXev?) év dpx$ To) cowjuaros 1s 
pi) "pockpoücau Tols 'AÜmvaíows d$áckev érépovs eciva, 
ToU oXéuov aiTíovs, Boworoós Te kal Meyapeis, ot, 
Qo, Tiv  eip5vgv  é-xopóüwcav (sic, 
pákucav?).. vüv 66 máMv To)vs '"AÜmva(ovs dmodaívera, 


Trpo. éco - 


air.oTáTOUS  TOÜ oXéuov OU v Tov llepucXéa moi 2o 
/, b! ^ , /, N , / 
ypádra. TO karà Merwyapéov wWr9ówpa, kai àáóucovpuévovs 


IO 





9 The word oikovouetv and its derivatives 
do not occur at all in the ravennas, and in the 
venetus, so far as I have noticed, only here 
and at Eq 400 where oikovouía — vTó0ects 
(ep. Ald at N 544, where there is this meta- 
phrase of the line: 77 érivola 77s vmo0écecs 
kal olkovouíg kal 75 xápuvt 7Qv émQv 0ap- 
poüca). "They areto be found in most of the 
commentaries to Soph.—4Aj 342: El 312: 
818: 1098: OR 118: OC28: 237: 297: 
551: 887 : 1725: Ph 1— generally in notes 
of the kaÀAóc order. In some at least of 
the commentaries to Euripides they are 
common—Hipp 521: 569: 659: 713: 
804: Phoen 96: 617: Or 472. In the 
Aeschylus commentators there are some 
sensible notes upon oikovouía, though I 
have not observed any instances of the 
name itself, e.g. PV 88: 209: 288: 658. 
Notwithstanding the absence of the name 
elementary notes upon the thing are present 
in most of the commentaries—Pl 29 (i.e. 
28-31) ToU Opáuaros ó cxomós: 791 (795) 
YNa uj év TQ $avepg karaxég Trà Tpanyí- 
HAT : N 287 YNa -vvaikas elga^yáy 


Tàs TOU xopoÜU ToÜTÓ $9ci: 1104 é£avro- 
LoNO :—T0 luáriov 0i0ccw YNa eUxepas 
abrouoNQcn  Tpós a)robs: Av 2927 
eükaípcoc ó noiurhüc BoUAerat 7v xopóv 
claá£a. TOv ópvéav : 641 àXN. os rTáxusTa 
07j :—0 Émoy mapakeNeverac abrois els Tijv 
vociàv eloeX0eiv YNa abrOv dmooTávTov 
cyoíH kaipóN 7j rapáBacis : 654 £c "yáp 
TL puiov:—émei0;] erà ópviÓcv Üvres 
&TopriÜcÜva. ÉueXNov, npokarackeuázeti 
(sc. ó vrou]rijs) 00 v ÉueXNov Tobrov Tvxev : 
1057 ek«mrerat Toweiv Évóov Tiv ÓOvolav 
YNa ui c$á£9 T0 TpóBarov : 17/68 ven . . . 
eükaípcoc 8& rz» keyukTv Üpxnauw Totetrat : 

Pa 43 évraü0a eéNcoN ThN ÜnóeecciN 
OHÀGcai ckco-TEe(. TobDs "AÜOmvaí[ovs cs 
duXNoNotOópovs * *"mrávrws Tits TOV ÜcarGv 
BXémreov Tv kávÜapov ávicrarau Aéyev* 
* pós Tl Tóv kávÜapov Terolzkev ó ' ApwgTo- 
$ávqs ;'" : 1020 &ià TO uj 0lea0at év T 
Oeárpo àXXà& TÓv Xopmyóv kré : L 539: 
944 : Ac 52: V 49 ven éní- 
THOec Óé roÜro eimev Óncoc üN Tà BAác- 
$"-uov eükaípeoc xar' abroÜ 0ó£y Méyew: 
S217. 
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TOUS Guujutxovs eis àmócTaciv keyopnkévau Tí oUN 
TOÜ noiMTroÜ TÉYNH: ÓTe üév Oéos 9v kTé. 


Now weeds of this sort though springing straight from the 
late restricted sense of xpícus, namely 5j r&v kaAó&c eipyuévov 
s aT00efis, belong nevertheless to the larger family of thriftless 
suffocating plants that infest the sour soil of academic rhetoric. 
A number of specimens have been in their show-case now for 
some time; but to make the display complete I should now 
20 over again almost the entire ground hitherto traversed, and 
10 endeavour without hope to distinguish between weeds rhetorical 
and weeds interpretatory, not merely in the field of the TROPES, 
but elsewhere also. 
The following, for instance, may be rhetorical adscripts, 
warnings of some composition master who would save young 
15 IMITATORS from repeating the faults of Aristophanes :— 


Pl 115 -fs ó$0aXuías:— avri ToÜ Tíjs T7wc?poceos* 

lüíoc 806 0óÜ0oAuíav T)v Tpecw TOv ó$0aXuAbv $w«ct 

0.0 kai év TQ Oevrépo jeramemoígra,: 90D nakapírqv 

e" ^ ^ c3 * 

——ó0T, ánÀó&c kai ácuNecoc kareypríicaro àvri ToU uakápuov 

20 e( ju) dpa aí(te, oiov, vekpo9 [Bíov: 559 roOaypávres 
E e N N EG S N / $.- AN 

——ó0T, 'EAAHNIKOÓN T0 sroOaypüv' «rives 06 $ebyovres avro 
7ro0aMyóc. (unmetrical) Xéyoveu ven»: 745 xaraypncrikóc 

TO ém)vovy émi ToÜ Üco)' xvpíes nàp ém àvÜpomev TÓ 


émrauvetv : R 896 éuuéXeuav :—ó7&. KaraypnHcrikóc. NÓN 
25 Tjv -cpvÜuíav' Kvpíos "yàp 7j jerà uéXovs  Tparyuk) 
Ópxnaus : Av 695 dim-qvégtov: — ór.. cóNHeec aóToic 


AGÀNoN aveuuatov Xéyew kTé: l081 éwyye? và vrepá:— 
; , V ^ / e * / [1 
Biaíoc avri ToÜ Ope, xré: 098  obros xáeu xré:— 

&róncxc &év Kai ámreáNcoc 77) ryeveaXovy(a kéxprrau. 


3o But it is really impossible to make sure of the annotators' 
motives in any but a few cases. 
Everywhere the like uncertainty makes itself felt. A 
comment such as this seems to belong manifestly to kpíaus :— 


€ m d » ^ ^ 
KR 247 étvvópov év Bv0Q xope(av kré:— 3v  vi)óéw 
35 Xopctav evmev: xal o) $0éyyera. uév év TQ vÜQ àXM 


» / T e Z Noo» 
dvo kékpamev' &mAoócrepoN ó& elpura:. 








19 See supra pp. 284 ff. 
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And this, too, perhaps :— 


Pl 586 xorívov cTe$ávo:— oUK üàkpiBc* kaX- 
, M e / , e 
cTÉé$avos yàp 7) €éXaía Xéwyerau Té: 


but the reading of the venetus rather suggests (ocTopiàv 
áz000cis, being— 


unt 


oU  korívp  éoTéQovro, àXkà T Ts kaXMoTeoávov 
€Xaías kXáóo' ovk akpuBos oiv kTé. 
Again and over again, however, there is simply no means of 
saying :— 

Pl 538 jfoufgo)ca,:—— iOíec às 4rXXas àdoovovs 
ovcas j[Boufetv dmow  kevemoev -*àp cobro iOwv: ib. 
iBícoc eizev Tàs YrUXXas [Soufeiv: ov *yàp Tpoiücu ovv. 

In scholia relating to the laughter of comedy——a vast body 
of annotation which for reasons soon to be stated is entirely 
ignored in this work——rhetorical xpíec:s plays of course a:5 
considerable part. But here also doubts often arise respecting 
the real motive for comment. It may have been observed that 
the verbal critic at Pl 555 (supr. 406 18) admits that he must 
not be too sure in censuring a jester, and greater modesty keeps 


— 


[Ic 


some of his fellows from half blunders like his :—— 20 
N 236 7 ópovris €AxeL:——óOéov ceieéiv 7) "59 €Xket 


[] Trà kápOapa]| o 66 cc árpoikoc 5 vocas TO eipnuévov 
CUNÉyeeN THN qpáciN, GecN kai dcagéc énoíuce TO OHÀoÓ- 
ANON: 257 doc ürpoikoc 'AUánavra eimev àvri GOpíÉov: 
ib dàvri To) eüeév TOv CPpífov 'AÜápavra eiwev coc?5 
drpoikoc árNoGON às (cTopías kré: 640: 1206: R 
1012 ven TeÜvávav  u3 ToDrov épcora:—oU08é  ToOTo 
CUKOQaNTHTÉON, ó7, vekpov Xéyeu TreÜvávau Yccc ràp npóàc 
TO reAoioN énirerÁGeura: Av 575 "Low 8é y "Oumpos 
——óT. weóOderai nadízcoN . . . «oi 8& éN éTépoic noiiuaciN 35 
'Ouuipou aci roÜTo gépecear «ici *yàp abro kai Üuvot 
ven»: Pa 381 énírHóec Tparikaic AézeciN éyprcaro 
KTÉ : L 786 . . . énírHàec 86 roóro 0 TOv dàvOpov 
xopos napicropei, etc. 

But, on the other hand, there must remain many notes like that 35 

at Av 698 (supr. 406 28) in which the kind of xpícis may be 

censure rather than appreciation of fun. Thus the following :— 


N 228 . . . yuypà && 7j airía ?jv 0. Xekpárgs Xéyet: 
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is by the ravennas left quite obscure in intention. It is only 
from a note in the venetus that its actual motive becomes clear :— 


N 230 Xemrrv xarapífas kTé:—dàmoXoyeirau "rpüs 

Tjv éperqsiv ToÜ wyépovros 0 X£okpárns' wuypüw 8€ kai 

5 uraíaN aUTóN énoíHce (sc. '"ApuoTojávrys) napeyóueNoN 
THN AÓcN. 


There is no help of the kind at Ee 126 :— 
Go7ep ei vig awmíaus kTé:— . . . ánpóckoroc óé Ai eikacía. 


Still, downright censure of the poet is very far from common 
i0 in the annotators of Aristophanes. It never became the fashion 
in the rhetorieal schools to depreciate him as Euripides was 
depreciated. The sophisters had Aristophanes to tell them how 
to disparage Euripides, while the reputation of Aristophanes 
himself, owing to the accident that no obvious magazine furnished 
i5 them with weapons against it, was secure from the forays of 
these unserupulous smatterers. — Interpretative annotation so 
long as it remained uncorrupted by rhetorie was content to 
make of the poets the best that its methods allowed of, but it 
did not slander them :— 


20 KR 1026 oí Ilépscas vpórepov 8e0,8ayuévau eicív, etra 
e d 3 SEN / " ^ N S 7 , 5 . 
oí Ev émi Ow59Bas' vüv óé T0 ÜoTepov crporepov eimev 
rÀhN «oU8éN TÓ noiMTA érkAHTéoN ven»' oU8éN ráp écTIN 
ákpi&óca: TÓ ToioÜToN oU8é Toic áneAéryouciN aUTÓN: Cp. 
the scholia in ven and rav to id. 1028. 


25 The A$cus to a f5roua may not be the most convincing of 
evidence, nevertheless this query at any rate would surely never 
have been propounded, unless there were known to be an easy 
solution for it in the current estimate placed at the time upon 
certain plays of Euripides :—— 


30 R 53 c5v "Av6pouéGav :—0Oià Tí ui) 4XXo Tv TOV Tp 
OMyov OaxÜévreov kal kaXQàv, "TwrvroNgv | oiwíocas 
"Avrióm V, 7) 66 'AvópouéOa 4j Éreu mrpofjXOev ; àAA 
oU cukogaNTHTü HN Tà Toia0Ta. 


Foolish as this adsceript is, it yet implies a wholly different 
35 judgment upon the Phoenissae from that which the academic 
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rhetors manufactured" when under the spell of EZprmió- 
apucToóavicuós they read the play to themselves overnight in 
preparing their morning lecture upon imitation to be addressed 


to uncritical schoolboys. 


For the most part it is the poet himself whom the rhetor as 5 


critic primarily contemplates in the awarding of praise? 


or 


blame," although at times no doubt his glance may first fall 


upon the dramatic speaker. 


One must therefore be content often 


not to know which subject to supply in notes of this order :— 


Pl 9 8eeomie0et Tpízo90s ék xpvavXárov :— érparyuceb- 


^ / 
caro 7T») Qpdáce: 


xapakrnpitet ékdrrepov : 
AXmparrpa TÓ Moo : 
TÓV kepápeov TpoXÓv" 


N 53 àXN éemáÜa:—.. 
66 vóv vj Xéfev «éypiíjcaro ven» émi wvvaukós : 


karaXxpnaTukGs O6 eimev' 


oLKeiag 
R 818 
Ae 455 puuetra, Tóv Evpvrióov 
Ee 1 o0 TpoxynXárov :—0ià 
oU *yàp 


N /, 7 
€v Tpoxo éXavverau, àXXà TUTO "ierat. 


After all poet and -pócwzorv are in certain lights indis- 


tinguishable :— 


Sch. Aesch. PV 189 cobro Ts ueyaXo$vías AicyóAou 
xai l'lpouHeéoc fiov T0 jerà Tv Xóciv Towüs aireéiv 


TOV Aía : 


T0 ToXXai(s kexpíjaÜau Taí(s "vrpoaÜéaeow 
86 TÓs kai rà dppyra vm 


TÓV OX7uáTrov myvvov.: 
kai vgmTL.KOS Kai 


eükaTackevág TOS 


Sch. Soph. OC 1648 é£arre(Gopev :—101oN abToO 


srapadvXakréov 
ONruv Tyyaryev. 6. drrehoc ék 
Sch. Eur. Hec 1288 xaXos 


Tr pÓs TÓV Xopov 


rabTrá $m-oiw iva ebmpoodves àvaxopr)on. 





H Sch. Eur. Phoen 71 oórTos 0 TóTos els 
àcvuduviav áyec T0 0p& ua. E£Oec "yàp é£éNasuw 
bT00éc0a. ToU IloAuvelkovs kré : 88 7) ToÜ 
Opáuaros Ou.áÉecis €évrabUn. d-ywvuTikcorépa 
"lverac* Tà *yàp 75s "Lok&áoTqs mapeNkóp.evá, 
elg. kal Éveka ToU Üeárpov ékrérarau kTé : 
204 dowílecas ámÓ vácov :—o) vífjcos àAN 
Trmreupos 7) Powíikg TapáNMos* karexprjsaTo 
Tolvuv TT d$pácev: 9888 obk £v Oéovr. 08 
*yv«oNo-yet ToLoDTGV KkakQv TEpLegTOTGV 
Tiv TrÓNwW* Totoros 0e ToNNaXo0 0 Ebpuríóms : 
395 o/íx à£ióxpeuws íjpeos 0 Nóyos: D84 £v 
Toírois '"lokáaT:9 ov0év cvufeBoDNevke Tots 
Taucl kowcodoeNés, à&Aà, TQ pév Névyev* els Tí 
duNoruuet Tvpavvelv ; TQ OÉ* els Tí oNeyueits 
Ti» TaTplón; éxptjv 0€ ToÜro cvuovAeÜUcau, 
O.eNouévovs rà marpQa kal ri» BaciNe(av 
maícacÓ0a. T7 0xooracías, GoTep vméaTT- 
cav é£ üpx'js àvà uépos ápxew: kal *yàp éri TG 


mouj]ríij v Tov/jca. abroUs ui] TeOouévovs, 
ümws T& Tíjs laropías uévg BéBaua* etuapro 
^yàp abro)s &XNqXokróvovs ^yevouévovs karà 
Tüs ápàs ToÜ TaTpós dmoÜavetv. vüv 0€ 
ob0£v robrov memolqkev : 748 *yeXoles roÜTÓ 
$s.: 980 eis ovO£v xprjcusov Tomovypadet* 
LGXNov 06 abróv Ééxptv ckomeiv Ümcs TOV 
moNAeuiov — mapakaÜetcouévov — Mjcerat  Ó 
Mevotkebs $ebyov : 1019: 1053 : 1369. 

1? é»ykaAetv : nép.pea0at: karaywcdakeuw : 


kaTwWyopeétv : cukojavreiv : dmeMéyxew : 
lülos : kakQs: o5 kaNOs: dmiÜÓávos: 
ákarackeváaTOs : Ovcotkovop]ros, ete. 

13 émguyety and a large class of adverbs 
and adverbial phrases: kaAGs: o) kakós: 
ebQvüs : olke(os :  elkóres :  TÜavOs : 
kopüs : sTelos : ükpus :  eókaípus : 
olkovouukQs : e0karruckeváa ws : perü.máams 


&períjs, etc. 


15 


20 


25 
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The marginalia hitherto enumerated have almost all some 
sort of immediate interpretatory or illustrative value, or are 
intended at any rate to enhance the student's appreciation of the 
poet's motive or of the poet's merits or demerits. It is extremely 

s rare for any of the commentators to concern himself with the 
larger changes in literary taste or with the history of language 
on its literary side. They busy themselves naturally enough 
with Aristophanes alone and ignore the great movements of 
literature. It would indeed be diffieult to find, at least in the 

ro ravennas, a second note resembling this :— 


Pl 515 7) yfjs àpóTpows prü£as Oáme8ov kapmóv AmoÜs 
0epícacÜOa, :—1j8: TO Éros roÜro Tíjs uéoms kcepoüías Ote. 


It is strangely out of place in the commentary in which 
it is found, where rubbish like the following would be less in- 
15 congruous :— 


Ac 380 évraü0a xarég4fe T?v keopoOuaknv wápu kai 
rà OukacTiKkà jwjpaTra' TO uév yàp O.a[BáXXew kal Xéyew 
vrevóf) kai 'Móvew emo, ris à» TÓv epi rà OukaoTehpua 
rabra Xéyew Oewódv, rÓ O6 xvkXo[jopeiv xai karamyXor- 

20 T(few xapvevriauará eoru kopqías. 


jefore dismissing rhetorical «pícus I should perhaps allude to 
the question whether the citation of illustrative passages does in 
any circumstances originate in it. Some notes of this description 
are obviously interpretative or at any rate have an interpretative 
25 east :—— 
Pl 203 xai Xéyovci "ávres s OeXóraróv écÓ' ó 
llXobros:— . . . kaí mis TOV kcepukQÓv mot — "7 
TOT éGTi XxXMopóv ávruiJoMQ T0 xpvoíov;: O€0ouc émi- 
BovXevóuevov vm TávTwov dcl" : N 354 ór. 6euXórarov 
^ er » ^ v 050 32) / ^ 
3o ToUTOV €cpcov, €Xadoo, uà voÜT éyévovro :—OeXNOTaTOV *yàp 
M ^ /, f, 
TO TÓV É€Xádov *évos* kai "Oympos* ** kpa&iqv 8. éXádowo " : 
986 (584) 0 8' fuos . . . o0 $aveiv éiackev opiv :— 
^ ^ d / && / , dy Wy, ^ , , 
Tapa TO Ounpukov: '"Obvcopa. eis AíGao kal év vekveoct 
, ». ) ^ A» ^ / , / 
$aevo' : R 18 sAev j vuavTQ 7rpeo(9)repos amép- 
35 Xonua.:—Tapà To '"Oympucóv' "atra *àp év kakórwyT 
Bporoi karanmmpáckovou" kal TÓ' "«éxránoes vàp Trau00s 
157 , / , 9:3 9 J. 9 E 
ó0/pera, oixopnévoto | kovpiüiys T' àXóyoio Oaíjpovos 1j € 
" » ^ É ^ » 
páMcTa | jkax' ámod0uuévg kai» év eu *y)jpai Of«e. 


e 


-— 
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O.à jv  ámóiav o)v -*ynpácko: 2345 yovv TáXXerat 
yepóvrov kTé:—8ià Tv xapàv veáfovow oi répovres" 7) 
66 Ovvajus év -yóvacw s xal 0 mous Xéye: 8295: 
Av 685 dsiw dvOpes ápavpófwow $ÜÓXXov jevea 
/ S EN E E CUNT / 
Trpocóuot0L:— . . . vapà vó Opympuwov' * otyrep oXXov 5 
eve), Toi 96 kai àvOpOv' : 1473, etc. etc. 


Others again in their garrulous irrelevancy betray the rhetor, 
the mere babbler :— 


Pl 5 ueréyew áváyko Tóv Üepámovra TÓÀÓv kakóv:— 
, ) ^ 
Tapà có Trouyrkóv' "ijucv *yáp T áperíjss dmapetperau 1o 
, ^ 
eüpvóTa Ze)s | àvépos, ebr dv juv xarà OoUMov juap 
» ^ ^ 
d^ynow'" Tí yàp kakcrepov ToU rà £vavría éavrQ Owmpár- 
TecÜaí Tiva kTÉ: N 1008 ómórav vAXáravos TTeMÉéa 
/, / , / ^ N , / A ^ 
xr8vpito :—"rvéovros ávéuov paMako0 xal T)péua Ow TÀv 
/ " , e ^ N , e 
$UXXev eicióvros cep TpocAaMe; à Oévópa, Omep 
Nr8vpitew Xéyerav kai Oeókpiros" t à&í i TO A0 puo ua 
«xai à Tíruvs, aimóAe, T5va | à ori Tas ayaici 


-- 


5 


peMa8erao." 


But be they in intention interpretative or be they appreciative, 
notes of this stamp, unsound from the first like summer * drops " 2o 
in an orchard, all spoil by keeping. Their rottenness is self- 
evident now, especially if they are laid near to healthy late 
keepers such as the marginalia in which the original wording of 
passages parodied has been perpetuated. 

It may be, however, that remarkers of the sort I have been 2; 
lately considering, those, for example, who thus expound and 
illustrate by parallel citations the whisper of trees and other 
notable examples of ordinary correctness in diction would as 
critics prefer to be described not as p»ropes but as dwXóXoryoi. 
Originally applied to the unprofessional scholar, who kept up his 
classics, and in reading took note of anything likely to give a 
flavour of learning or taste to his conversation, the name $uXóXoryos 
was gradually ennobled or degraded, until in the second century 
A.D. i& was commonly attached to the professional scholar. There 
is compact proof of this in the fastidious Phrynichus :— 35 


o2 
o 


duXóXoyos 0  duXÓv Xóyovs, xaí, aTovOáLov cepi 
vzrai8e(av' oí 06 vüv émi ToÜ édme(pov TiÜéacuv, ok. ópOGs : 
duXóMoyos is any one who loves scholarship, that is, has 
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scholarly interests. ^ The modern application of the name 
to the professional seholar is not correct. 


So remote, so derogatory was the origin of what was to 
become in process of time the honourable name for a large and 
5 fruitful conception inspiring many patient labourers, and once or 
twice genius itself, the conception namely of PHiLoLoGy as the 
interpretation by cautious discriminative learning of ancient 
thought not only as expressed in literature but as preserved in 
any form by the written WORD. 
10 And this conception named PHILOLOGY, though containing 
much more than Alexandrian ypauuaTuer or Pergamene xpvrukrj, 
may yet be said on the whole to represent for recent times 
something not unlike what these in their unadulterate form 
represented long ago. But between the modern conception and 
the ancient, both alike sane, living, and vitalising, lies a vast 
interval of not less than fifteen hundred years during which 
men's attitude towards the classies was of a wholly different kind. 
5o many perversive influences were at work, so many causes 
operating to produce sterility in the field of thought that the 
20 absence of any healthy, invigorating theory of interpretative 
learning is not to be wondered at. I will not rehearse the sins 
of the rhetors and their damnable dogmas of 1MITATION and 
ATTICISM or say more than I have said perhaps too often already 
about the stale teaching, perplexed and finical, paltry yet pre- 
tentious, a set of * crazy rules to make men wits by rote," which 
prevailed everywhere in the schools. These things were after all 
only symptoms of disease. The real causes lay deep. They are 
to be found in the extinction of nationality, and the effacement of 
raclal self-respect, entailed in the world-empire of Rome, in the 
wasteful spilling on the ground of just that kind of spiritual seed 
which if husbanded with nature's thrift is sure to germinate at 
nature's time and introduce fresh young life into the world of 
thought. Nor did Rome's offence end when she had set her own 
will in antagonism to the enactment of nature that there shall be 
no creative impulse, no regeneration of spiritual force or intellectual 
energy unless race contend with race and distinctive national 
ideals meet in perpetual reaction. The very machinery of empire 
tended to aggravate the dearth of ideas produced by the com- 
prehension of numerous races within one monotonous system. 


Ut 


Un 


o 


i24 
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Apart from commerce the only career open to a man of ability 
and spirit was in the army or in some civilian branch of the 
publie service, so that character and intellect alike were used up 
in military or administrative routine. In this way the men who 
might have kept speculation alive and turned thought into new 
channels were too much engrossed in business ever to travel far 
beyond the stage of intellectual interests which they had reached 
in school, while the learned professions were recruited from 
respectable mediocrity incapable of assimilating properly even old 
ideas, and wholly unable to originate new. Io 
It is in some such way as this that the dreary stagnation of 
thought apparent everywhere throughout many centuries may be 
accounted for. In the first years of the empire Rome did put a 
stamp altogether her own upon some of the spoil she took from 
Greek thought, but this originative effort soon expended itself. 
Theneeforward her attitude was merely rapacious. She studied 
the old poets not for themselves at all or to find in them stimulus 
for fresh creative effort, but for the sake of the miscellaneous 
commodities that they could be forced to provide towards the 
upkeep of literary affectation, mechanical erudition, or a copy book 2o 
philosophy of conduct. Both professors and laymen smothered 
the poets with a coarse adulation, but their chorus of compliment 
was always sung to the tune of Stand and deliver :— 
Plut. Mor 30 c émei 9' óowmep év rais vouais 7) uév 
LéNwrra, OLóke, TO üvÜos, 7?) O ai£ rOÓv ÜaXXóv, vj 9 $e25 
T)v pítav, dXXa 06 foa TÓ oépua kai TOv kapTróv, obTws 
€v Ta|s ávayvocegu. TÓV Tovjuárov 0 gév amavÓO(teraL 
Tv icTopíav, 0 0 éud)erau T káXXevi kai Tf) karacKevy) 
TOv Ovouárov, kaÜdmep Oo 'Apwarojávns epi roO Ejpi- 
Tí00v $mac 3o 
'"Xxpopa,. "yàp avro0 ToÜ cTóparos TQ ocrTpovyyÜXg." 
oi 66 TÓv pos TÓ TÜos eipmuévev cdeXM(ues Exovrat, 
7pós obs O75 vOv uiv O0 Xóvyos écTív, UbmTojuuvückopev 
a)TOUS ÓTL OÓewóv éaT. TÓv pv duXópvÜov u5) XavÜávew 
Tà kaivOs igTopobueva kai TepvrrOs, uuóé TOv. duXóXovyov 55 
éxebyyeww rà kaÜapós ejpasuéva kai pyropucOs, rov O€ 
duXoóTuuov kai duXókaXov kai p» mavyvías àXXà, Trauóeías 
Éveca, vrov]párov üTTÓLevov üàprs kai aeos dkovew 
TÓv ps avópeíav 13) c'odjpoc)vgv 3) Oucawocívgv va- 
me$ovnouévov kTÉ. 40 


un 


- 
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Swine, goat, and bee,* 


o 


type. 


the poets. 
Alas ! 


I 


age. 


duXóXoyos, duXOuvÜos, óiXOkaXos kai QuXoTL.uos, they were 
alike QiXóXovyo,, allalike had literary interests and tastes to 
gratified at no cost of thought—-had a social motive for read 
over and over again the poets they had conned at school 
them busy men reading as they ran found the wherewithal to pos 
as literary critics, students of character, antiquaries, close obser s 
of many things, the surprising history of words, the habitat 
s uses of the hyssop, the commercial value of the cedar, the o 
and correct meaning of proverbs. 
shine by in polite conversation he sought for in his old school-tex 
and notebooks, from moral sentiments toinfantile puzzles? Homer 


M 'The bee is constant in this connexion, 
but ina dinner after the manner of the 
ancients the query would be in place :— 
àià Tl 0o IINoórapxos TGV TOUS moUràs 
ávavywockóvrov robs uév aiti ro)s Ó' bclv 
elká et ; 

15 Au, Gellius 14 6 gives an account of 
a friend's notebook —quae ibi scripta erant, 
pro Juppiter, mera miracula! quo nomine 
fuerit, qui primus grammaticus appellatus 
est; et quot fuerint Pythagorae nobiles, 
quot Hippocratae; et cujusmodi fuisse 
Homerus dieat in Ulixis domo Aabpzv ; et 
quam ob causam Telemachus eubans junctim 
Sibi cubantem Pisistratum non manu at- 
tigerit, sed pedis ictu excitarit ; et Euryclia 
Telemachum quo genere claustri incluserit ; 
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every predatory creature, are busy ir 

the founder field. They prize it only for what they can rout 

from it, not for its natural loveliness or generative influences. 

The duXoXoyos fastens upon the flowers and rifles them methodi- 
5 cally, pure Attic terms, felicitous old constructions, phrase s 
plethorie in expressiveness and suggestion. The duALcTopes, each 
after his kind, browse just on those branches of the tree of 
knowledge that suit their several tastes, the duXouvOos for exampl 
picking out every myth, and snatching as a morsel sweet "m 
the common at any variation from what he takes to be its normal. 
The duXókaXos kai óuXoTiuos, if neither so aspiring nor 
so fond of the ideal in conduct as the moral Plutarch would like, 
if culpably neglectful and often blind to his opportunities for 
moral improvement, even he does not scruple to take toll 


there was no Aristophanes then to laugh at a thie 
These cultivated persons— whatever their specific name, 
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v^ 


ish 


all 
E 


alid 


Whatever any one desired t 


et quapropter idem poeta rosam non norit, 
oleum ex rosa norit. Atque illud etiam 
scriptum fuit quae nomina fuerint sociorui 
Ulixis, qui a Scylla rapti laceratique sunt. 

vtrum év 7j £c 0aXMáccy Ulixes erra udi 
xaT "Apizrapxor an év 75 £c xarà Kpárgras 
item et istic scriptum fuit, qui sint apud 
Homerum versus isopsephi ; et quorum ibi 
nominum rapacTixís reperiatur; et qui: 
adeo versus sit qui per singula vocabula 
singulis syllabis increscat; ete." Cp. 
1S 2 which shows how Eustachius 
have made merry with his friends at 
Saturnalia over much the same themes 2 
his father Macrobius takes so seriously in 
his Saturnalia. To this *'philological 
pastime any of the matters dealt with im 
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and Hesiod, Euripides, Aristophanes, and Menander had to fill in 
those centuries of dismal stagnation the place which, in an age 
alive with thought and rife with ideas, is occupied by journal 
and novel and the other ephemeral subsidies to general cultivation. 
It is almost impossible to realise the monotony of a world ; 
unenlivened by fresh vistas of thought, a world in which every 
generation of educated persons, from emperor to schoolmaster, and 
schoolboy too, trudged along the same old road,? floundering in a 
sludge of rotten learning, and there saw always less and less that it 
could enjoy, less and less that it could even understand. X Pedantry 
and inanity had the crown of the causeway. Professors in the 
schools recommended therefore their wares as remunerative 
investments (év rais vpós àXXjXovs OjuMÍaus TrOXvedeMéo rara 
Theon), and after school was over for the day they composed 
handbooks of literary criticism for patrons ambitious for scholarly 
distinction in society. In position of course, and knowledge of 
the world, usually perhaps in native capacity also, the amateur 
was the superior of the professional scholar and critic, and being 
less hide-bound, was probably in most cases the sounder critic 
and the less pedantie scholar of the two. So the world may 
have been in the right when it saw no great difference between 
professor and amateur, or it may even have intended a compliment 
in addressing the Master of Arts by a title which made him wince. 
In any case the name of $uXóXoryos got and kept the pre-eminence, 





and when times of refreshing came at last, PHILOLOGY was the 


scholia might contribute. "The *convictores 
Graeculi, quibus vel maxime adquiescebat 
Tiberius" took steps to find out what 
authors the emperor was reading that they 
might prepare with commentaries for his 
questions (Suet. Tib 56). Their fellows 
under Ptolemies and Attali no doubt did 
the same, and under later rulerstoo. Geta, 
according to Spartian (5 4), aired his 
own knowledge and tested that of 
grammatici with elementary questions— 
*familiare illi fuit has quaestiones gram- 
maticis proponere, ut dicerent, singula 
animalia quomodo vocem emitterent velut 
etc." : ep. sch. Pl 689 ékacrov yàp TGv 
(Quv lólav ovi» Éxec os ai£ TÓó uaqká(ew 
kré. Not all commentators were as sen- 
sible as to treat "problems" like Tís 7j 
"PmepBóNov uüjr?p; as is done at T 840— 
obK Éxoyuev eUrety: el 06 xpi] rà rouaÜra (qreiv, 
(nreírocav kal Tv £s, Tv Aauáxov* Tóv 
"*y&àpTrarépa uóvov ot0a. Aauáxov, Eevóoavrov. 


Its aptness for ** philological " talk explains 
perhaps most easily a vast deal of rubbishy 
annotation in the later commentators (Pl 
2: 102 217 T1382 ele: - N. 2:52. ete.); 
and occasional even in the earlier, e.g. 
Av 721 6epámovr' Üpyw :—émel T0NMákLs 
el0auév rwas TOv Üepamóvreov kaNAUTo0as 
Aéyew kal kaXXouvíaTovs : ib. Óvov Opviw 
:—AMéyerat ^yáp T&. TotoÜrov * Gs cvuBoNukós 
épeTevos Tepl üàpuogTov eiüev Üvov ék 
TTOLATOS üávagTávra, ükükocev O& érépov 
Aéyovros **BXémre ms oNOcCN (ie. (1l) 
Üvos Gv, (2) ó vocGv) ávéa Tg," 0 0€ EQ *'o 
vocQv ávacTü2cerau.." As time went on I 
should imagine that etymology (see supra 
362) and aetiology (see supra 384) played 
a larger and larger part in **philological " 
pastime. 

16 The first generations of these pedes- 
trians are more trim and tread more firmly 
than the later, but the road is just the 
same. See note A atthe end of the chapter. 
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term used to describe the systematic study of the WORD as primary 
witness to the manifold thought of the distant age for which 
nature had done more than for any other known then to history. 

But I have begun to meddle with matters that do not 

s concern me, when there are others which I ought to tackle and 
will not. 

When in the chapter on the TROPES nothing was said con- 
cerning the various species of eipoveía, and in the catalogue of the 
FIGURES nothing concerning zap' i7óvouav, lb was my design to 

ro devote several chapters to the marginalia which call attention in 
one way or another to the LAUGHTER of comedy; but a growing 
impatience with scholiasts has determined me to have done with 
them; perhaps, too, the besetting suspicion that if I tried to go 
on, Aristophanes would become more malieious than ever—for he 

i5 has long been pestering me—and would keep asking Why go to 
the lackey for what the master will tell you at first hand ? 

A. whole class of scholia, therefore, is here pretermitted ; nor 
wil I even inquire if there is any trace in any of the com- 
mentators of Aristotie's analysis!" of the LAUGHTER in comedy, 

20 Which is known as yet only in the most meagre outline. 

To this extent my work is incomplete; yet incomplete it is 
not, except so far as the method of investigation happens not to 
be applied to one specific group of scholia. For I have taken 
pains to make sure that, if it were applied to these with the like 

25 thoroughness as it has been applied to the rest, it would lead to 
results differing in no respect from those already arrived at— 
substantial results I should call them, if I could now bring myself 
to think that any conclusions respecting scholia—these particular 
scholia at all events—deserve to be so described. 


!/ See note B at the end of the chapter. 


LONGER NOTES TO PART VI 


A 


SCHOLIA IN RAV AND VEN IN WHICH SCHOLARS ARE DESIGNATED 
BY NAME 


AukógpoN, b. circ. 330. 


la Pl1194 ven |4AX ék0óvo rs 0copo 88ac zppévas :—órt Auxó- 

| QpoN, ós 'EparoceénHc dtr, quj6 mporov 

| 0g0as ToUTOV jj rikevoa- memobnke 06 kai év 

"ExkAqata(oaats &vTÓ* GÀÀà yàp ZrpárTis pO 5 

| dporépov Tobrov Tovs llorap«í;ovs Ouokov 
| €i Oal»AXAwv avadéper To Typo. * * bueis T€ 
závres éfvr émi TO llófwov | ómo« mápere, pa) 
| Ae ávres Aapzáas | uxo. &AÀo pxó£v éxópevov 
PaA»vAAGov.? Hs 
2| Pal99  ven|$w arbv áreXvOs o0paNo0 TÓN KÜTTGpoN : 
AukógpoNá $acw (sic) 'Eparoceéunc 7o ) kÓrrapov 
Aeyew €v $ ai dnyoi eykáÜinvraa, OUK opos - 
KvTTÓpovs yàp KG. A00 Ts TÓV knpéov KG 
c juctov (sic) karaTpijmeis s kal év rais Edu£iv 15 
(sic) etpkev ké. 
9 |y Pa 702 ven | ópaktác'as :—NUKÓQpcoN 70 opakiiy 70 OXpi&v: 
"EparoceéNHc 06 70 i70 ékAimeos «éco koroo at 
Q irov (sic) &koAovOet TO Oxpi&v. 








4|o0V91 ven | o?0€ zag 7 áAxv :—npóc AukógpoNa ór. GÓtopir Tos 20 
azro0cónkev * eAáxurTóv TL" 
5 |e V 103 ven | àz Oopz1o 700 :—AUKÓQpoN * az dpiaov?* oL 


6€ GÀ Àor mávres Oópma. à Oeizrva. 


6 |2 V 239 ven | 0b. kopkópov :—npóc TóN AukógpoNa kópkopov 
Aéyovra. ixÜOwóv vv* 1ymóriyrau 06, Gs acuv (sic) 2c 
'EparoceéNHc: co7& yàp AÀéxavóv Tt &ypiov év 


| IIeAozovvijo o KTÉ. 


7 | (V 104 ven cf.rav érur(eg : — AukógpcoN xai oi nepi 'Eparoceéun 


TO émaduévau Tüs kÜ*vas emwritew dm Tijs 








ezubÜey£eos otv érwi(ew kre. 30 
8 7 T 567 rav |Tds voKá0aus : —. . . AukógpoN 0& ázAós às 
| TplXas." 
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KaAAíuayoc, b. cire. 310. 


| The various parts of his l'línakec were consulted by 
| remarkers—the part nepi QidackáAcoN at— 
9 |àAv1242 ven Awvpvícus :—0 pev. KaNMGaayoc. ypádov obros 
5 | | Aukvpvíows [BoAats dwov rabrqs Ts 00020 kaA(as 
ovüócv pépvyTau, €v 0€ évíois kré. See Ald N 552 
for a less enigmatic note. 
The part nepi &uTropikGN at— 
10 | 8 Av 692 rav ven | IIpoóíko :—órt ovx op09s KaMMGuayoc Tov IIpó- 
10 0ukov év Tols fnropcu kaTraÀéyew cadüOs ydp &v 
TovTrows uAócodQos. 
He would also seem to have treated somewhere of 
the noted difficulty in— 
T1 4580 rav | émei rpír) a Tí :—. . . ToUro 06 aiviypaOO0es karà. 
15 KaXAuuáyou (sic) àv rts $a kré. 








In the Birds information is frequently sought from 
his repi ópNécN—302 : 303: 765: 884: 1181. 


PuPrLS OF CALLIMACHUS 
À. "EparoceéNnc, b. 276. 

12 |à Pl 798 rav ven | ov yàp zperzóóés ect TQ 00n0káAo | teXá6ua. kal 
20 TporáMia coís ÓÜeopévoi | kré : — kal év Tois 
Eowuéfiv éceuvóvero Órv ok eigi (érrw ven) map. 

LJ EU. » - , . » , PA. P , 
avUTQ *o)Te kdpva ék doppíO0os OovAovs Ouaptz- 
TovTas (sic) rois Üecpiévows."!  $aíverac pévroc TO 

^ 3 6 ^ "^ ^ , 0 9 1A A 
ToioUrov ov Oui TOv XxopwyQv ytvegn0au? aàAA& 
8 3 3: ^ à , € , z à 

25 v avrOv TOV Ot9ack&áAÀov (6s 'EparoceéNHc 

er upatveraa. 


13 | 8 Pl11194  ven| —Lycophron- 1. 


14 |y N 967 rav ven | IIGAAdóa mepa ez Tou üewáv :— px?) Qo paros 
SPpvvíXov (s "Eparoceéunc Qo SpvuXos 8€ 
30 avTOU TOÜUTOV Tob do paros pnvypoveces ós Aaprpo- 
KA&ovs OvTOS kTé. 
The ven has $»o« for Ppvvíyov and omits $w«oí 
after 'EparoaOévys. 


15 | ó R 1028 ven exápuv yovv qvüe jjkovaa : I—. . . OokoUo. Ó€ otro 
35 ot Iléprat vTO TOU Ale xóXov oco x On ev 
Zvupakoícaus cTovÓácavros 'lépovos, Ós dwouv 
'EparoceéNHc éN Fr nepi Kcuc9oIGN. 
16 cR 1263 ven | kai ui]v. Aoytotpau :— . Eparoceéuuc 06 TOV 
yevóarrukav Tuas ypádiew $«oi TO [6] yoo 
40 Xa áv, (va kal Tà mem Aag péva Opápara. € €v ois 
T0 Tapázav ToUro wyvóurai. Ookj po» cecoXot- 

KícÜa. — See supra p. 65, 2. 











! Rav has of the citation merely kápva. ? Ven omits *ívecÓa. here, and gives 
? Rav omits às 'Eparoc6év5ys. 'ywópu.evov after 0.0aokáNov. 
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17|£2Av122 ven |ewpav i—XAatgs. ei8os eUreAots otov dz Aoios 1) 3 
e&op.íóos j TOLOUTOV  TiVÓS* "Apurrodávis ev 
NeóéAais ev € cio vpecuv (sic): ó 66 "Eparo- 
ceéuHc ós eo. [érq: (sic) kaÜDsrep. TÓ Ocvpov TÜ 
QU0TO Kai dvpóxatov (sic) Ka dvàpáxmv (sic) 5 
ka otpiev oUvTOS dovro gic pav kai cícvv émi TOU 
GUTOU éküC y eo Üot kTé. See supra 359 n. 23. 


18 |(Av 556 ven|iephv móAeuov:—. . . ioTopet zepi ajroU kai 
Oovkvütóuys xal '"EparoceémHc éN TR 8 koi 
Oeózojuros €v ke. IO 

19 |j Eq963 ven |goAyóv yevér6as : —. . . 'EparoceéuHc poXNybv KQ 


dpoXybv TÓv avTÓv' TETTE 06 zapà Tobrois 
$«ci AéyemÜat obs dpéXyovras à  kowd- 
"Haoóos 9 uá(a T àpoAXy atq. 

20 | ÓÜ Pa Arg. rav ven | déperac ($atverat ven) €v Taís 09a ka Maus 0c0L- 15 
Oa X os Eipijviv ópotos (sic) ó "Apurrooávys. 
áo Xov oov ; $uoiv 'Eparoceénec, mórepov Tiv 
aT1)v dveBiGa£ev 5 érépav kaÜgkev "jr ov 
c(era. — KpárHc pévroi kré. 


21 |: Pa 48 ven | 17]v arar(Aqv écÜ(ev:—. . . àAXas: . . . vÓs 20 
700.ev ó. KAéov 109 TeÜvqkós; 'Eparoceéuuc 
yàp émi Opáxgs Tóv ÓÜ&varov Bpac(Oov xai 
KAéovos okrà poiv zpoyeyovévat duyotv kré. 

22 |w& Pa 70  . ven | &veppixXár :—pós 70 ijos àvé[Jauwev* pos 0évópa. 
Kai Tro(Xovs 1] a Xotwíov Tas Xepai kai To(s Togiv 25 
avappuxagÜat Aéyeraw aoi (sic) 9€ "Eparo- 
ceéNHc Kupvatovs ovo Aéyew. ke. 

23 |. Pa199  ven| —Lycophron — 2. 

24 | icy Pa 702  ven| — Lycophron — 3. 


25 |i8 Pa 755 rav ven | àz" óUaApóv Kévvgs ;— Eparoceéuuc dyvoQcas 3o 
TÀ KaTà 4 TÜv kÜvvav (kvva ven) kvvós ypáoe Kvvós 
Ós &kTives eAápmov[ro]. kóvva 96 kai caAa- 
BaGvxó (sie rav : caBakxoó ven) mópva« A8:jvga. 
The rav omits the quotation. 








26 |:c V 239 ven | — Lycophron — 6. 35 
27 |igc V 502 ven üper & Tv 'Irmíov kré:—. . . üAXos* xaAem1) 
yàp 79 Lmrríov rvpavvis eüóket yeyovévaa ... €O0KeL 


0€ 1] Tvpavvis karagTijvat os ow 'EparoceéNnc 
eri érj V Takpu3Os (sic) óapaprávov xré. 
28 |.( V 704 ven | — Lycophron — 7. 40 


29 | uj V 1032 rav ven | Kéóvva. zópvy: ** perà. Kóvvav kaà. ZaXafBakxó." 
"Eparoceénnc 92 syvónoev 71v K$vvav órt zópvy 
rav. Kówvgs:— zópvy — 5 perà. Kovav" — kai 
"EparoceéNHN 9€ &yvorjsavra. ri]v kóva. órt ópvy 
oí uév Tues v podoépea Üaí ag kvvàs os émuievións 45 
(sic) kré. ven. See 25. 
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THE HISTORY 


iü T 516 rav 


a N 958 ven 


DB N 967 rav ven 


y R 153 ven 


8 Av 1349 ven 


€ Av 1541 rav ven 


c Av1620rav ven 


€ T 162 


TàV 


) T 917 


TaàV 


40 A. KaAMÍícrparoc. 


39 


à Pl385 ven 


OF ANNOTATION 


BK. II 


KkÓrrapov» : — Ocódpac'ros 'Eparoceéuuc 

dy'yetov ToU cwküs 17) Tis peMaas óTov oli 
| ckó jXnkes 6 eren &AÀX o)06 oDros Távv cera 
| q àkoAovO(a kré. Cf. 2. 


25'. 

zp6rov pev €Oev kré :—TaUra. àyav "Apicropánnc 
dzeü€xero Ós €0 vezou)péva., 

7] TiAeropóv 7v. Dóapa. :—kai ToUro peXovs. ápxii 

Qac. 8 pa) ebpiakea a4 ÓTOv TOTÉ éGTW.  €V yàp 
ázoomágpa & 7j DiBAvoOkn ebpetv "Apicro- 
QÓáNH: ruvés 0€ acu. KvO(0ov Tw0s "Eppuovéos 
vTuÀézopóv v& Bónpa Xípas. 
.. Tuvés OP o) ypádovsu Tüv v3] rovs Ücovs 
cTíXov GÀX. ddoatpotsiv avróv kal TÓv é£i]s ovro 
ypádQovow 1)  vppíx qv vs éepaOev 71v Kuvq- 
cíov, 6i kai 'ApicrogáwmmHc zaparíÜgs. TO 
avricvypa, kai 7Ó aéypa. 

Nauck mistakes the poet for the interpreter in the 
note (ven) to R 1206. . See Aristarchus. 


, » 304^ ^ , ^ ^ *- X 
ovK ég Tw ovOCv TOU méreaÜa,:— perà ToUTov évos 
, , , , P , 
gTíXov $épovgí TuiVes Oui Aeuupio. kai 'Apicro- 
, ^ 
qáNouc 7 Xijpopuo oUvros' €epQ Ó' éyó Tu TOY €v 
Opvigiy VÓpuOYV. 


Tbv koAakpérrv :— ApicropánHc ó rpauuuiarikóc 

Tovrovus Top(as eivaí( dxwou TOU DwkacTLKOD-* 
€ 

KTé. 


. puryríav (£a. ven) D oi nepi "ApicropáNH 
Ti]v eis Tà àbpoó(oia. akpacíav Kré. 


QA Akatos» :—. €v évíows 06 ' Axaios yéypasr rat 
kal TÀà maÀciórepa üvr(ypaa oUros eixev* 
'"Apicropánnc 96 écriwv. Ó. peravypáias ' AXkatos* 
cepi yàp vaÀauQv émrww Ó Aóyos, Ó 0€ "Axaubs 

, € 
vedTepos KTé. 





(T0 X mapákeva, TQ oT(XO kaí dw«ov KaAM- 

| crparoc (see vol. ii. 495)... àv eu KaAAícrparoc 

| murreben au os àv epi SibaoxdAon Rel "Apicro- 
QáNouc Aéyov. 

His work on Proverbs is also cited at Av 1292 


| (ven) and probably at Av 1463 (ven). 


PUPILS OF ARISTOPHANES 
| TOv " HpakAeióQv o$0' ózotv rv IIapdAov :—70v 


IIáudiAov puév KaMMícrparoc «xoi» EügpóNioc 
Tpay«OuQv zowyrjv acu kai Ou0áfac "HpakAet- 
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47 


48 


49 
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B Pl'18 rav ven 


y Pl1110 ven 


$ R 92 


ven 


fhi 


cR507 rav ven 


^s R 588 rav ven 


7 R 690 ven 
Ü R 790 ven 
R 791 ven 


ià R 826 rav ven 


ven 


(B R 1422 


R 270 rav ven | 
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0us, Trà O6 Aí(av ézwrergóevuéva vbmopvüuaro 
[a ]oráéew mórepov Evpva 06a. 901672. « » 
TpcywkOs zouryr)s 7] (wypádos Ov (Ov MS.) ka6- 
qyiracOat oacw ' AvéAAov. 

ckopóóov Tovíov :—. KaAMícrparoc 82 ézi 75 
caés karqvéxO5 os okopoüooópov Tíjs yijs 
ovs. 

;j yÀorra TQ küpvkt. TovTOv TÉépvera: : — KaAM- 
crparoc 70v Üvouévov Qoi Tàs Adoos Tois 
kipv&w dzovépea au. O0 kal TÓv Tou]T]V TO 
"Eppj TOLEUV» Tep.Vou.évas a.JUTÓs. 


érupvAA(Qes : —. . 
peyáXois Bérpvor. 


ka O? éQ. UT. pukpá.. 


GAÀÀos* T EzikeLq.eva, Tots 
KaAMícrparoc 06 Tà avrà 


7000s 70v vatAov :—KaAAícrparoc óz« 70v vaüAov 

GpcevikOs ka. ovx TO vaUAov eaa Aéyew. 
. , v" M MN , ^ 

Tàs iii Üovs :— otov, kai Tà c'Tpóp.aTO. TOU Tav- 
Ooketov: év 0€ r9. KaANicrpároo yéypaz Tat rovs 
ViáÜovs. kal Ór. geoqpetorat mpós (om. ven) 
TOUTO ÓTL QpG'eviKOS eizev. 

€ 

0 yAápov:— KaXMcrparóc dou Tt oUros 
5 ^ , € , " ^ € 
€kaAetro yAÀápov ós xápov* &AXoc & KTÉ, 

In the ven the note begins yAdpwov : 0 éxov Axjpas* 
Ó ákáBa pros. 


Xpijva :—KaAXMícrparóc sw ov a vaAondiv 
eivau GÀAÀà 0&Aekvov iótav aqpatvovaav TO Oéov 
«etvau», 

"There is no lemma, and the localising mark is above 
éketvou in l. 691. 

Küketvos vrexopioev avrQ TOU Üpóvov : — KaAM- 
crparoc ovx ós zapaüe0okóros AicXóAov TOv 
Ópóvov TQ ZXod$okAe? àAA' os zapaóeüeypévov 

LER T x. € , 
aoTÜV kai vTOKEXOp1]KÓTOS. 

KAeónp(05s :—KahAícrparoc óv« (oos PLAokAéovs 
vios oOTos.  AszoAAóvtos 06 Ór( ZodokAéovs 
brokpvrijs* ToUro 0€ cóÜev a'kéj/aa Oa (sic). 

| Àéorz :—3) ékrerpuiievi kal Aeía* obros yàp 
Aéyovraa ol Toi0U0T0L dg TpáyaAow* àd' o9 kai oi 
Aírzo. Tà imXía: KaMMícrparoc 6 Ównpíówov 
Aezrbv odó0pa* àd) o9 kai oi rà ie Xía AemTol 
Aíazrot ÀAéyovra. 


* 5 ^ ^ 
TpOTov pev otv mepl ;AMafluídov : — ep Uil 


Oevrépas Aéyev abro dro xopija eos Av ékàv 
épvyev . . . KaMMcrparoc üé «su óTL otros 
jv Ó Küipos. kaÓ" Ov éjvyev 0 "AXkuBidOns, o 0€ 
'Apícrapyóc dxsiv ka0' Ov ékmecüv €v Aaxe- 
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ty Av 436 ven 


| 


i0 Av 441 ven 


€ Av 530 ven 


iz Av 933 rav ven 


i Av 997 (rav) ven | 





| 


vj Av 1337 rav ven 


|Ü Av 1378rav ven 


KPa344 vencp.rav 


xa Pa 1060 ven 


9a(pov. OuptBov. érewe akeüauoviovs ' A5- 
vatcus AekéAeuav érvreuXiaau* reAéos 06 vratovav 
Aéyev otv epi Ts Oevrépas dmoxopwQoeos 1v 
ékOv éivyev. 

eis Tv imvüv eigo :—. . . &ÀAÀos* émwTárQv 
KaAXAícrparoc 76 77] eo xápg érvriÜépevov £óXov: 

^ , e 

oL 0€ zr vpurráTyv Ao rrTOp.evov óvrowa, $óAowov kré, 


dqvrep ó T(Ünkos kré:—Zóupaxos: ** Alawretov 


Aóyov 1] Toto?rov TwvOs €ouke uepvija0au" KaA- 
Aícrparoc rocobróv Qxjow: * ék 0uyynpaíov rwOs 
eC Avo rau." 
BAXwusá(ovres :— . . . 4AAÀcos* Órt veorepukj 7 
Aus" KaAAícrparoc d $yow áv* (sic). 


€oLke 0e zÀéov 7t DUI T i evvropiüs (sic). 


cT0Àáóa kai xvrOv. éxeus ;—mpüs Tv ooAd0a 


ór. OLjÜépa Ózxoía obv .. . KaXMícrparoc óc 
* oiov édoazrov Oepuárwov:"  EUppówioc € 
* XvrOva, Gepp&rwov*? mapijx0ac 06 lows ék ToU 
ez ubépea aa. 

Mérov «óv oióev "EAAàs xo KoAovós» : — Mérov 
dpucTOs àg'-Tpovópos kai yeopérp)s* rovrov écTiv 
0 €vauvros ó Aeyópevos Mérovos* qoi 96€ KaAM- 
crparoc év KoAÀovo dàváÜmuá Tw e€(vav. abro0 
dg 1 poXoywóv- «Eügpóntoc. 8d óru Suid. » TOY 
Onpov jv éx« KoAovob: ToUTo piv otv yeb8os * 
d.Aóxopos yàp Aevkovoéa. djolv avrov* 70 0€ ToO 
KaXNicrpárou «0505Àov: icces yàp Tv Tt kai €v 
KoAovo, ó 06 diAóxopos év KoAovQ piv abrüv 
ovv Üctvat kré. — To?rovécTiv Suid. ToÜreoTw 
rav. TOU égTiv ven. aváOnpuá rc Suid.: áva- 
Ope 7v ven : àvaOijpara. rav : àgTpoXoytkd. 
rav: ven om.: doTpovopikóv Suid.: cetera rav 
om. : TOv Owjjov Suid.: róv Ógpuov ven. 

yevotpav àerós :—év rois KaANicrpárou: ** rabra. 
e£ Oivopáov roO XoookA£ovs." 

duAYpwov Kwngaotav:—KaAcrparoc: *xAopóv: 7) 
yàp duAÓópa xAwpóv* XxAopüs 06 kai otros." 
EUgpóNioc ' * kobdov ds àv Oi ÓvpapiBomr oiv 
evTeÀ kai Kota voL00vTQ* TOLOUTOV yàp TÓ 


ÉóAov, kotov kal éAadpóv.? 


ev[Japiew : — KaAMícrparoc: * rpvdüv, dm TÍS 
t Tpvdijs." "Apreuí(Oopos* ** áz Ads 
Oopvetv Kal i $póvixos* voÀ»s 66 ev[japi[a mus 
| adjsrv 4 ]v.? 
1] yAOTTo. Xopls Tépverav —kai roUro mapouuaküs 
ós &z0 Opujpov: &ÀX. dye rápvere pn&v yÀórras* 
6s 9v. KaXAMcrparoc. 


PT. VI 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 
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xB Pa 1126 ven EXcpvtov |—KaMMerparóc 4o Tózov Evjoías 


7) "EASpviov: ó "AzoAAóvios € vaóv $acuv (sic) 
etvat z Agotov Evfjoías. 


Ky Pa 1165 ven | jwÀqK :—cbv OAXvvÜov: Aéyev & avrà 6 KaNM- 


«e V 213 


«s V 604 


«( V 675 


e; V 772 


ven 


ven 


ven 


ven 


ven 


kÜ V 804 rav ven 


ÀT 917 


TAV 


crparoc. 
Apakovrí(às :—sovypós otros kai zAeiara4s ka ra- 
O(kaus évexópevos, ós IIÀAdvov Xo$wais: KaA- 
* e ^ PE , E 3 M 
Mcrparoc oe €va TQv A dactv (sic) et p) 
Óp.vvp.oS. KTé. 


ócov ócov cT(Àqv :—óTt apatveu T0 éAáxurTov* 
KaAAícrparoc 96 vopuwjidrióv 70 €À&Xw Tov. 

7 mpokrós Aosrpov mepryvyvópevos : — EUepónioc 
n " os Tis €iKOVOS Q.UTOU paraías ovas ÓTL 
*paraíov émiÜvueis'* kal yàp TÓ pépos €ketvo 
mÀvvópevov éru. poA verat," KaAAícrparoc o 
E mapotuiía, ! $oí, ** 'mpokros Aobrpov mepvyivy 
eri TOV DBacopévov eis KkaKÜv éavTOUs, Os €i TLS 
Biá(ovro ui) ázoz Aóvea a4." 


Kóvvov Vóov :— KaXMcrparoc * Kóvvov Ópiov 
| Tap 0 (o9 MS.) maiiet. 2 EügpóNtoc 8€, $n eXex 8 


91à, TO 1j0ív Tiva, TÓv Kóvvov etvaw — oi à€ kré. 


| etu] ka. ópÜpov :— . . . ypáderat 06 kaT OpÜpov 
| (sic) év voAXois: kai cryoópevos KaXM- 
| erparóc à». ** kar. 7D ptos € exov*" xré, 


| 
| €KÓTOLOV (—TÓ éka T1] L0V Aeyóp.evov T) T pog Qóíq.* 


| (sic) KaAMícrparoc os ézivíktov, 
| Rav has only the last three words. ; 





| — Aristophanes — 38. 


B. 'Apícrapyoc, b. circ. 215. 


69 


a P13 


IO 


I5 


20 


25 


ven | jv «yàp TÀ BéXrwa 8" ó Üepázav Aé£as TÓXU, 96£n 30 


06 ui] Ópüv ToUTo TO kekmipevo» : —3T0 1v dzró- 
c Tpodov AapBáver o 0 (sie) e eg 71v dvrárrpodov. ét 
à: 6 Gmep kai üÀÀos TovvavTiov ópóv: Kal TOUTO 
yop ávrÜrrpodov Oxerau ég7. yàp TO évavríov 
ÓpOv: 1) 66 àz óm 1 podos KG ávrÜarpodos kaAetrau- 
"Apícrapyoc yàp ToUTo apevoorau ó écTw Tap 
7pv ázócTpodoos ávríarpodos avvQ kaAetra. 





70 | B R 134 rav ven | €ykedáAov Opío vo: :— Apícrapyoc Tpüs TO 


oXijpo. TOU eykedáAov: € ecT. yàp óc7ep 0vo Opía. 
Li Ar cca Üpía. 6€ à ijs cvkt]s QíAXa. kr. 


71 |y R 191 rav ven | et p) vevavpáxke :— dopo «at ven» ypa.dat* OL 


| piv yàp. ven» kpeQv 6s 'Apícrapyóc uow eni 
| TÜV G'OpToV Jap [área 8a. ToÀAÀdKkis* kai a.pà 
| TQ XodokAet év Xpía xré. 


35 


40 


IO 


I5 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 
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72 | óR308venep.rav | 601. 02 Ge(ras :—ó To0 Awovícov iepeós: cvppüs 


953 c!R920 ven 


74 | c; R 354 rav vex 


75 | (R 372. rav ven 





76 | ; R 970 (rav) ven 











yep jv oce TG vmróvouav 06 TÓ émwppíace 
Tos TO xptace "Apícrapyoc 0€ dw«ouww éd 
ÉGUTOU Aeyew TOv EavÜ(av: kai yp OT 7vppüs 
otros (sic) émukekAmo 0a kaÜdzep Ilvppías kai 
NS , € (CN 5 , 3 , ^ , 
Xpukpívgs* ó 06 "IÉtov éz vwvos vOv kaÜ8npévov 
avÜov TÓ xpOpa Ovros: €v &Üev yàp etvat 
Ó.ucKOT Te. TOUS ükpoopévovs, ós kai llAdrov 
€v ILaidapío zoiet* EízoAis 06 Tóv ToU Auovíov 
lepéa. vopi(e0" (Ovop.áte Hemsterh.) , ay érvppov 
dvTi TOU zvppóv- 70 yàp àvOos éxev, dw«oi 
Aqpijrpwos, tkavos épvÜpóv. 

OvTep Auaryópas :— . .. Kai Óó pv Apícrapyoc 
Auoyópov vov pyipoveóew eoi ToUs Ócovs 0UX 
(0s dOovros avroU dAÀX év eipove(g keuuévov ToU 
Aéyov ávri ToU  XAÀevá(ovros, e£opxovpévov 

oL O6 T0 ÜOuryopas ,repurs ügtv, s 
"AzroAAilupos Ó Tapaeós, KaL $acw "Iakxov 
Aéyeiw Ov QOovav e£ üa-reos 0i T1]s d'yopüs é£tóvres 
eis" EXevotva. 

Oc'Tis üzetpos :— Apícrapyoc ézi roírov Aéye rüv 
xopiv pepepioÜat «ets perpukà. (sic) avdzauoTa, 
&4AAa 06 dape(BemÜau TÓv xXopóv: kal Tí dpa 
cvveioety (sic) ó "'Apícrapyoc «ré ven». 

xópet vov ms dvópetts : ;—€vreUOev "Apícrapyoc 
bmevóraev JH] OÀov TOU XopoU eivau TÀ mpra 
ToUTO 0€ ovk dfiómia TOV* T0ÀAákiS "yàp kr. 


er ^ » 
OÀov TOU rav: éAaTTOV Ven. 


ov Xios àAAà Ketos:— . . Apícrapyoc 06 às 


yeypoppiévov Koos € iryeirac: Or. 7pós T0 Kos 
eia jyaye Tà Xíos* rbv yàp Tv (sic) dvríopodov 
TQ Xío AéyeoÜaw. — ToUTo otv dew órt ovüézore 
kakoffoAci Onpap&vijs (s €v , ám pay Xows aàAX 
éTUT vyxáver em Um irre óé avrQ ó Anpijrpios ós 
TeA£os d'yvoov vr. óTu Ketos jv. mapaAetser € 
Ojos kal avT0s ÓTL. ob0cv TjrTOV capà Tv 
vmróvoiuv eipyrau ávri. KoQos Kíos. — A(óvpos 
0€ dxjsuv Órv «Ovvara. Ald» kal Tíjs vapotuias 
pep.vijo 0a o9 Xios àÀXà Kíos, vapócov zowAos 
Tis Óv kai dy xía'Tpodos ka&opíAe rois ,katpoós, 
Tpos TO kpeirrov pépos dei OidoUs éavróv* Kos 
06 éAéyero civaa. kaKo[BoAet Hemsterh. : : 
kakó[JovAe? rav : kako[JovAeis ven. 


771 |0 R 990 ven | napa kovOor (sic) !— Apícrapyóc now óvopavro- 


memoria at (sic). s otv, Anpijrpiós dw, ei 
m" «Ald: 87 ven» eóvifes avTOls TÜ Ovopa o 

kal ópaju. OXov otros érvyéypoz ra. MappákovOot 
(sic) 6 Ttves (otrwes ven) IIAdrovos Aéyovaw ; 


| 
i 
i 
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78 |: R 1124 ven | é£ "Operreías ——TrerpaAoyíav .épovat Tijv "Ope- 
cTíav (sic) ai Oa kaA (au, "Ayapepvova Xoq- 
Pópovs Ecpev(oas Ilporéa ca«rTvpuóv.  'Apí- 
crapyoc kai 'AzoAAóvios TpiAoyíav Aéyovat 

eR 2 
Xopis TOV GOTUDLKOV. 5 
"Apíarapxos Ald: ápix ven. 

79 |iaR1144venep rav| 4ÀAà TOv éptoóviov:——  Tp0s Tiv ékOox]v T0 
épiovvíov ÓTL OUK ópÜOs "Apícrapyoc óé dno 
TÓV ey eov TOU c rÜxov Tiv TpoTÉépav kar 
«rv» muri etva Jv Ó Ecpur (ons €$, 7à Tov 10 
€|.00 z&.TpOs kpá1) ézoz revov 0s (Os ven) kpa1]- 
Ücis ozó TOv sepl AtyuaÜov àxóAero. 

80 | 8 R 1149 rav ven | ovro y àv et zpbs varpós rvpDopoxos :—Tovro 
ó Atóvvcos Aye brrorep.vóp.evos Tóv Evspuríóov 
Aóyov Otà 70 oz epaz e&üetv ijs «kai rav» 'Apícrap- 15 
Xóc dou: ovro yàp eikÓóToSs «0 rav» Ata XvAos 
emijyayev* Auóvvae víveis otvov ovk àvOoa pav. 

For lemma rav has o?7os àv ei «pos zaTpos. 
"Apíarapxos rav : ' Apí ven. 

81 | '; R 1206 ven | ÁtyvzTOos (6s Ó mÀeluTos érmapraa Aóyos :— 20 
"ApxeMov avr) écriv 7 &pxij, Os Tives VevoOs- 
0v yop déperat viv Evpuríóov Aóyos ovóeis 
TOLOUTOS* Ov yáp erTw, $»oiv 'Apícrapxoc, Tof 
" ApxeA ov, et pi) a vTOS peréOkev i Ur repov: ó € 
"ApwrToóávgs 70 é£ &pxtjs ketpevov eizev. 25 

82 |.&R1270venep.rav | Kóüwez" '" AxoiQv: —"Apícrapyoc koi "AzoA- 
Acvios* *ézvwrkéyao0e zó0ev eiatv."  'Tuxayíóac 
06, *ék 'TuAéDov AiexóAov?: / "AokAXyriáóngs 

, «e£ IDheyevetas." 

83 | i R 1400. rav ven Béfoye LA XLAAeós |— Apícrapyóc deu àáóeaó- 30 
TOUS TOUTO mpodpea 8a os Epi (00v TeTO0u]- 
kóros kv[Jebovras év 9 TqAéoo ots kal sepietA.e. 

84 | iz R 1413 rav ven | róv p&v yàp 1yyovpat codóv :—c0d4óv pév. Eope- 
T(Oyv Aéyeu 10er0au. 06 TQ AioX?Ào* oUDros 


"Apícrapyoc: &AAo, 06 TO évavríov ké. 35 
85 | .( R 1422 ven | — Callistratus — 50. 
86 | 5] R 1437 ven | et is 7T€pógas :—40s Aezrós a60pa Ov kopuo- 
Ocirau . . . dÜeret 0€ rovs smévre édefrjs aT(xovs 


L4 ^x^ iE , 3 * , ^ 3 
éos ToU paivouev eis 7à DBAéapa rOv évav- 
Tíov 'Apícrapyoc: *ór« $oprikoórepot eit kal 40 

, ^ * ^ L ; » 2 / 
€vTeÀels, 0.6 ToUTO vrozTeUvovrauL"  " AqoAXÀovios 

* 5 * ^ , » «t 5 * e , 
0€ o) Ó.à& ToUro àAÀX Ori o? mpos Ti)v vróÜeauv 
€Xovgt TL" épopévov O€ avrOv ékárepos pav 

$^ yvópav Aye. 
er ^ p * 
87 |40 Av 6 ven | à$/as PaXqgpikás :—óri T A9ÜvvrikOs. Aéyeu Tàs 45 

5 , , £ * , 2 P4 
días: 'Apícrapyoc 0€ ovx dzoOexerau m Anfvv- 
TiKOS* Oi) TO X. 
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88 | x Eq 487 ven kpaxyóv kekpá copia (sic) :— Apícrapyoc ofvróvos 
dvri TOU kpavyacTikOs kal '"Hpo0uuvüs év 
"ATTUKY] T poo qàta. 

89 |&u Eq 755 ven |épzmoüí(ov ioXá0as :— . . . àAÀXos* émein) eoe 
5 Tà vai0Lc maí(ovra aàva[Mj4AAew Tàs ioXdáOas 
kai TQ cTÓpaTL GUTOV Oexea Dac" 'Apícrapyoc 
06 TO epar oüew (sic) àvri ToU pacojuevos 1) 
épsbopotipievos - €vioL O6 KTé . . . Gs: Zóppa- 
xos oUros' áz0 TOV peAwoQv 7 peraqopá* 
10 eio aac yàp oi eXwraovpryol tax á6as ovykekop.- 
pévas pürrew Taí(s peAíooous émàv uà kpos 
7] xeusova. e&iévau korokvüaw ék TOv auBAov, 
tva. €vOoÜev éa Lom: kexijvagu 06 oi p.amopuevot. 
"Apícrapyoc 9e ór. pac ópevot (sic) às io-XáOas 
15 TaÍs peAtrroas TpiBovat. 





90 |xB Eq 1279 ven |óc7is i) T0. Aevkóv :—' Apícrapyoc zapà. 70. Aeyó- 
pevov €t rus oióe 70 Aevkóv 3] TÓ péAav. 
91 |ky Pa 1159 ven dXéras :—6 Téri£ (sie) u]xet TGpà TO Hatóbevov 
]jpos 06 ckóAvpós T ávOct kal q)XéTa 
20 Térrid- ó à€ 'Apícrapyoc oU $ug. rovs goovras 
apcevuküs AeyeoÜau, às 0€ ÜnAe(as ovros. 


92 | x0 Pa 1210 — ven | zpoÜéAvpvov :— daíverau kai o9ros kal &AXXot 

m0ÀÀol 70 cpoÜOeAvpvov mpópi(ov ükoveu- *Apí- 
^ s ^ ES 3*3 VM 

crapyoc O6 TÓ cvvexyés kal àAÀÀo ém GAAÀQ 


25 0nAovcÜat dwsw koi "Opnmapos: cákos Oro 
TerpaÜéAXvpvov, ó éoT. Ó éraAXjAovs éxov 
TTÜXGS. 
93 | xe V 220 ven | dpxatop.eAuoiüovoopvrixfiporra. : — ... GAÀÀus* 
| 6r. O6 Ovóparos jv kaÜóXov pév ó Qpóvuxos 
3o | émi peXosroiig EX .. Apícrapyoc. 9€ dao (sie) 


yeyevijo 8a &T0 TOU péÀ. kai Tis 2Zu0Qvos kai 
TOU dpvvíxov. 





94 | «c T 31 rav |ó péAas ó kaprepós :—oi nepi "ApícrapyoN kai 
| Aíüvpóv ,dacw etva Toi00TOV "AÁyáÜova, éyà 
35 | | O6 ovx wyoüpau kTé. 


It is perhaps safe to include the following :— 


(95) | (x«() N 109 rav | ToUs. $actavos :—*QGcis vorapüs ZkvÜ(as Ómov 
| KaXol (r0 yívovrat . . . ot Oe epi ApxtAoxov 
I 


x» , / Z n N " 
| (sic) opvíÜcv t »yévos Aéyovaw Tovs $acuavoss. 
4o (96) | (cj) R 357 rav ven | uijre Kparívov :—«rpós Dobr.» rovs epi ' ApwrTó£e- 
vov (sic) otop.évovs ór. Tu0pos 1]v avrots éraÜ Xov. 

"Apíarapxov Suidas. 
I shall also give in full the notes in which the name Euphronius occurs, 
though his date is unknown ; and those in which Crates or Timachidas is 
45 mentioned, the former because Crates belongs to the Pergamene school and 
was a Stoie, the latter because they affect only one play. 


——Y CD 


PT. VI 


Eógpónioc. 


| 97 
98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


a Pl 385 
p P1904 
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ven 


Tav ven 


— Callistratus — 39. 
&4AX éyzopos :—EüUgpóNióc Qo: ós 7Ov éuzó- 
pov pij é&óvrov eis Tàs oTpaTiàs (émi TÀS 
, N X , ^ 
cTpare(as ven) 6i& 7Ó evxpuoTeiv (Bernh.: 5 
eUxpyarov M$$.) rà (rÓ ven) spàs rpoov $épov- 
TOS KTÉ. 


y N 1264 rav ven | Ó ckÀype Oaipov :—Ta Ta. EevokAMovs écTiv ék 


8 R 1093 


€ Av 266 


& Av 299 


( Av 358 


ToU Agkvpviov (sic)* Aeyerat 86 oz0 AAkpuQvus 
Agképvwov (sic) veÜvikévas 1 vro TAgzoAépov: 0r IO 
0 kai éribépe: * r( 0€ ae TAgróAepós TOT 
eipyagTa. kakóv;"  EUepóNic zapà EevokAet 
elvat. ov 70. xpvaáuzvkes «kai» zapaerouj- 
cÜa. ToUTO KT. 


ven | kGÜ' oi kepapájs :—ot Tv Kepopukbv oikobvres* I5 


ven 


ven 


ven 


7] Av 765 rav ven 


Ü Av 798 rav ven 


; Àv 873 


ven 


8uos 06 "AOnvaíov* éket yàp ó dyàv iyero* 
kai év IlAovro vpoóro: TOv Aapumaóg$ópov 

, M 322 2615 LN - , FL 
T€ T ÀAe(o To (sic) atríav Tots br TáToIs mÀaTeuUv, 
TOUTO Óé duow EUgpóntoc óTL dO Tob €v T 
Kepapeuco d'yOvos Tis Aapzrádos KQ.l Tois 20 
bg TÓTOVS TpÉxovras dTÓ TOV ,Ayopakaov TÜTTE- 
cÜa, cmÀaTeíaus vz0 TOv veavíckov Xxepaí* kai 
Aéyovras aí Totavrat kepajseukal Aya. 


xopaópibv pupiospievos :—EUgpóNioc ék 70? xXapa- 
ópiov Brerpiesns d£uot Sexe Üas aTOKEKpvJ[.- 25 
pévos* *émei yàp Tovs ikrepuiQOvras OdeÀet Ó 

b , , € ^ Jt »n p 
xapaOpiós OdOeís, ot cw Xobvres avróv,' $aocí 
(sic)) * kpózTovouwv iva pi) wpoó ToU ovicacÜ0ac 
Tis iO] mepiépyos (sic)." 
órTis écTi kdüpvAos:— EUQpóNióc xo ovs 30 
Aopiets Aéyew ** BáXe 07) [BáXe kijpvXos eim," 

* NM 2 * , . 

TOUS O06 "ATTikovs kijpvAov (sic). 
yXavé piv o? cpócewt vQv:—«ov» * 0i Tv 
xórpav 0v mpóceur ' " (s EóUgpóNioc: ToUTo 
y9p kowóüs vávra Tà Ópvea $o[et* &AAÀà. kré. 35 


$voáro Támrmovs:—EÜUgpóNióc duoi mámmov 
Opveóv Ti eivai* mpós TO Ovopa. otv vai(et ÓTt 
*ei àva[jás Tis 7pÜs "pás yevcv»Qserat Tm- 
Tovs kTé." 

s Auirpédris yt: — EUgpóntoc: TÓü qTOGpÓ TQ 40 
Tpax1Ào Ts mvr(vis Kpep.á eva. [a]ipavripta. 
ékaTépoDev zTepü kaAÀetgÜa, kai órw obros 
mvT(vas émÀekev* àpprvpa as aj.oórepa.. 


ovkér. KoAauwwis &4AA* dkaAavOis Aprequs : 0— .. 
Eó9pónioc 9€ now: * Gr, ev "ApapávOo (sie) 7 45 
KoAauvis 0ià 70 «r0»v ' A yapépvova 00024 * avro 


[j" 
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; 
€k TOU kq9poU kóXov * (sic) ézi raUr1s 0c Eo 
paxov. Aéyeiw 1 

Tijv yaj.éuvov, ós ó p.000s, elaaro, 

Tj] kai Àízovpa. kai póvorra. Overau." 

Tobro 06 pijrore eo Xe0(ao Tat" ol yàp kré. 
107 | i& Av 933 rav ven | — Callistratus — 54. 
108 JB Av 997 (rav) ven | — Callistratus — 55. 
109 | cy Av 1378 rav ven | — Callistratus — 57. 


- , ^ , N , ^ 
110 |:ó Av1379 ven | 7( Oetpo 700a Gv kvAAóv :—. . . kai Eó9póNi 
^ ^ 7 , / » , 
IO pev xXoÀóv etvau róv Kwgoíav duotv* 7) TáXa. 
, 3 ^ , 2 ^ * 
(Ald: zéxvv ven) émei coAAáxiws éoTi map 
5 ^ CN , » ^ ^ » , 
avToIs * zoi kovdo 1) * zo0; AevkgQ? 7) * zó0a. 
No» sc ^ b M z 1 
TiÜcls ? 1] 7. rotobrov, TO[v] kvAAOv zpocéOnkev 
» , X , eu 
&AAos* A(vpos piv .. .' Xóupaxos obros: 
. 5 ^ A Loy € , 
^ * EügpóNioc: éreió kvAAós yv 6ó Kuvgoías: 
5 ^ QN 5 » [4 ^ , 5 ^ :) E ^ 
TOUTO Ü€ ovK éa'TLV ebpetv: GÀ" éreiói) gap! avroís. 
, AV TZ by Le] NSC ^ ^ P] N£ 
€0 7. TO *zr00L AevkQ? kai *zoO0L kovoo! kal 760 
NOST Or ^ s ' c0Ü » 
TiÜels? 1) Tt ToLoUTOV TÓ KvÀAÓv mpocéOnkev. 






















111 | Av 1403 ven |Tóv kvkAwo0i0co-kaAov : — Avrírarpos Ka (óos 
20 ven) EUgpóntoc € €v TOlS bropvijpactv $ac' Toi 
KvkÀ(ovs xopovs e'TijcaL mpüov Aácov (edd. : 
Aéyov ven: Aaeyóv Ald) róv '"Epyguovéa, oi 0€ 
apxoa4órepot "EAAdvikos kai Akalapxos ke. 


112 | i£ Av1536 ravven | kai jv. BaotAeuav ;— EUgpóntoc: óri Ads 9v- 
25 yérup 5 Bao (Ata KG Ooet TÓ Kor TV dOava- 
cíav QUT , oikovopeiy dv éxev*.— kai mapà 
BaxxvA(OQ 9 'A8gv&à To Twv0e? Oócovca TV 
, , » b SN ^ , 
GÜavacíav 4 . . . »' éarv 06 kai mapà Kparívo 
1) BaotXeta, viov 86 aor1)v '" AGavaaíav kaXotat, 


30113 |i( Av 1563 rav | p)s 70 Aaírpa. 7s kapijAov :—EUgpóNoc * cy 
Aaupóv? * kai yàp zpoetpykev *Ts Aauiovs repuy." 
114 | 5j Av 1745 rav ven ges XÜovías KXijore DBpovrás ;— EUgpóNtoc: 

* rüs Qo epás ? "mávra yep Tà ew. «rijs ven» 
I5. yevea.Xoyotatv* oi 0€ kré. 


35 115 | 0 V 604 ven | — Callistratus — 64. 


116 | « V 606 ven | órav o(kaO" i KkTé :—ÓTU 7a Xa. ] ài yvvouküv 
TyJieA ía. Kai oUTOS eripéAovv TOUS TO.TÉpaS kai 
yépovras ócTe perà TO vípaa dAcídew TOS. 
7600us* Eügpówioc 08 xai rovs cap! Oppo 
40 * Aurapovs zó0as" oUTos dzoOu90vat Twwás qnot. 

117 | ka V 674 ven | ék kiÜapíov :—Tà ékzéraAa. TpíBXa EUg9póni 
kii. pukpóv otv podovvra eK TpvBMov ka 
TpoyaA(Covra otov Kudptovs Ka T TOLO.ÜTO." OUK 
érTt 06 GÀÀ' dyyeiov mAekrüv kré. 


45118 | «B V 675 ven | — Callistratus — 65. 
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119 | ky V 696 ven | 7üv Otva rapárrews :—ék [3vOo0 pe ktwets, dvri To0 
Tiv kapOtav, EüepóNioc 6 xai ceopewd- 
, er e ^ 5, ^ € L/4 
a Üaí dxqsuv órc TOv Ütva dpaevukós os" Opupos- 
, A € ^ 5 , ^ , ^ 
vapócov kai ó Oils ev [Dá0e. ToU eX yovs ketrau 
kai TO Üvpaküv €v 7j] kapü(q. 
120 | x0 V 1005 rav ven | ézi Oeizmvov és fvpmóawov :—«év. éovw ven» éri 
Oetmvov ets a vjrógtov* oUro yàp ékáAovv oce 
póvov etvat 0v otvov kowóv, Tà. Ó€ Aourà éavrq 
, e , , ^ 
«kopi(eww. oUro KÀnÜévra ven»: mavÜowíav óé 
» er . € , , b 
€Aeyov, às $«suv EUgpónioc, ózóre eis kowóv 
karaTiÜévres Tà  KopucÜÉvra Oebmva mávres 
azéAavov (dzékAatov ven). 





121 | «e V 1086 ven | 70 y Aav£ (yXabka. ven) óvoua, $:oiv EOqpóNioc, 
ot (ór. ven) 'Arrukol pév TepuwrmOoiv, ot ó€ 
Aoprets ofóvovaw. 

122 |&z V 1144 ven |kpókmqs XóÀu£ :—Tràs é£oxàs TOv kpókov eikd(et 
XÓAuxt* Toto 0€ " AprepuOópov* ** Aéyev ràs éri 
Ta/s Ova kocti»Ataus Aeyopévas [c]xoAd0as." | Eó- 
Qpónioc óc «ov? rà évrepa. kaÜ' aoT0, GÀAÀÀ cv 
civ TQ Aet kal Tols opécuv. 

123 kC V 1530 ven |pízre akéAos : —EüUgpóNtioc obro «oiv óvopá- 
(emat oXt]u vw ijs Tpacyikf]s Opxijaeos. 


KPATHC, ambassador to Rome z.c. 168. 


124 |a R 295 rav ven | kai. [BoAérivov :—7Q  XaAkQ mpocéÜnke 70 [JoAc- 
TLVOV Ézríri]ües* €vuo, 06 Óvov a&kéAos Aéyovav: 00 
kai zapá Tw. KüAeimÜau óvókeAov (rav: Óvo- 
ck€éAea, ven)* ró 0€ óAov, dxjoi Kpárnc, couv 7. 
efvau ávrao pa, mavroOazóv Yyiwópevov kré, 

In the ven this is a note on 294 with the lemma 
kai mkéAos xaÀkotv &xev: and in place of oi 
Kpárqs is read j? k - 

yp. 5pur. 

125 | B Pa 269 ven | &z70ÀoÀ' 'Afqvaíowuw &AerptBavos, ó [vpao- 
76XÀgs:—KpárHc zaporQpetv áfwt mpos ToUs 
Aéyovras ór. 6 uv OotóvÉ ' Arrwós, 0 0€ üXerpi- 
Bavos * Acuavós, kal aoroóéyrs (sic) p£v "Ac- 
7.kÓs, [DvpaoO&/qs 9€ ' Aoiavós. 


126 | y V 884 ven | zzv. àkaAijdv : —. . . &AXos* peradopukós TO 
TpaXv kai Onkrikóv, 1]v kai àkaAijdqv. Aéyer Dat 
$1o t Kpárnc Poiwíaoaus* érvi 0€ kai Üa Adoos 
LXÜvs oUro Aeyópevos, àkaAajdn. 

127 |ó Pa arg rav ven | KpárHc pévrot 0o ofàe ópápara ypádoov obras: 
*GAA' obv ye év rois 'Axapvebouv 1) Baflv- 
Aovíow 7) €v 7j] érépg. Eipivg"* kai aopóoqv 
6€ (0v, ven) rwva. mroujpara. raparíDerau dzep ev 
Tj VÜv depopuévg ovx évrw. Cp. Anon. mei 
kopoOías Dübner I. xix." 96. 
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Some at least of the following ought perhaps to be included :— 


128 


(129) 


(130) 


z 


15 





20 





€ Eq 793 


(&) Eq 963 


(0 V 352 


ven | yvrapíots :—. . . &ÀÀes* àvri ToU év doA«ats 


ven 


ven 


25 Tiuayíóac of Rhodes. 


131 


30 


132 


35 183 


134 
40 





a R 55 


rav ven 


ven 


Tav ven 











(sic)kal kaÀ«ats kai arevots xopíous* Kpartvos 0€ 
$uow  Ór( vücav cTeviv karáóvow  oUros 
ovop.a ov. 

Kpárys Suidas sv. yvzaptois. 

The note 19 supra (— Eratosthenes 7) thus pro- 
ceeds—oí 0€ üvri ToU ükp.atov* ipae 8€ Toís Kop 


kpá | 
Kos um ó poxOupós Ocep 25 OUTOS G0, 


where Valek. (Phoeniss p. 608) would read. 
Kpodrys. But there was a grammaticus named | 
Socrates. Cp. the ven reading in 123. 
o0* eL aépoo :—óri &v "Opviwat wes 70 * ebüew 
(sic) páópra. kai cépiovs" [ruwés] éfwyotvrai 
kapzóv TOv dépoov: érT. 06 Ünpioióv v a pakpóv* 
Kparivos 0€ uóppaká $act (sic) Tóv oépiov* oi. 
08 (uidov kovoz0es kTé. | 
Kpod&rys Dobr. 
Athenaeus 9 366 says—K páruc 8' év rois epi T]s.- 
'Arrukijs Aéfeos "Apurrooár mapurTG Aéyovrana 
* ka ere atvazv kai à mpóce avégmage? — 
kaÜd dme. XéXevkos év To(s cepi  EAXqvwrpot* | 
ég T. 0. 0 a TíXos e£ Eraéov (631) kai éxec obras * 
* kü[BAeye vámv" kr. | 


«pakpós 1) Aíkos MóXov» :—A(óvpós dxow ór. 6o 
MóAovés eigwv, 6 vrokpuri]s kal ó AwrmoOUTrqs* 
kai pGAXov Tüv AÀwmoóórqv Aéyew s (0s ven) 
ec. p4kpüs T0 cOpa* Tuaayíóac 6 Tov brokpi- 
Tijv Àéyea a4 vvvi MóXova. (vüv Aéyea8aí djs 
MóAova. ven). 

TÓv Oppov:— . . .:—üAÀAcs* Oppov TOv Aeyó- 
pevov rao)pov . . . 7j) 7podQopa 06 Tuxapyíóac 
(sic) óppov 6s ópOov (sic). 

pÀAXA* vrepova :—Tuaayíoac SpaXxéos d£tot zpo- 
$épeaÜat, o0 ziÜavàs, avvaAupis (sic) ovas éx 
Tis j5] kal dÀÀa. ómi yàp TQ ju ToÀXax? 
&vri TOU OV XpOvrat zoÀAdkts eipyrat. 

yápovs 9' avootovs :—oipat 6k rà év cQ. AióÀo* 
Tuaayíódac 06 94& Tv év rois Kpuoiv pw 
Ilact$&ns zpós TÓv TaÜ)pov. 

In ven this note is the end of a longer note with | 
the lemma à Kpyriwás (849) and is attached 
thereto by àé Moreover ven omits év Toís. 
Kpyoív before uí£uw. 
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185 | € E 1211 ven | kaÜazTós :— Tuaayióac: ós TapakTOs: kaÜDe- 
pévos* 70 0€ érepos (sic) Xeyópevov 09Xo? 70 otov 
kaÜdz rea Oa. 

236 | —R 1270 ven | — Aristarchus — 82. 

197 CR 1982 ven |ék TOv kifapoOüuQv  vópov:—Tuaayíóac € 


, « Ec € -á , , , ? ^ 
ypá$ew * às TQ OpÜío vóuo kexpuuévov ToU 
AimxvÀov kai àvarerapévos." 
138 |; R 1294 ven | T0 cvykAtver! (sic) ex Alavri :— Tuaayíoac $51 
ToUTO Ev Evíows p] ypádea ac: ' AzoXóvios (sic) 
óé kTé. 


Perhaps also the following :— 
(139) (0) R 1453 — ven 


2:22 


Tàs 0' ófi0as Kqducooov :—Tpuó0cos vóppoOev 
€ék AaxavozóA400s doi Tóv Evpvrióqv i4 
Tàs of(0as. 








Judged by these comments Timachidas may be neglected, contemporary 
of Aristarchus though perhaps he was. As tor Euphronius, his date is entirely 
unknown. There are therefore in allless than one hundred notes in which 
scholars of any antiquity and mark are certainly mentioned by name. These 
notes are thus distributed among the plays :— 





Lycophron . 
Callimachus 
Eratosthenes 


Aristophanes 
Callistratus . 
Aristarchus . 
Crates . 




















'These seven,* so far as Aristophanes is concerned, stand quite by them- 
selves, By sheer priority in time even the dull Lycophron deserves this 
rank, but the right of the others to pre-eminence rests upon more stable 
foundations. If only their labours had been preserved, the scholia might go 
straightway to their own place, slinking off before Callimachus with his 
Il(vaxes, Eratosthenes with his work epi 7/]7s àpxaías kcop«0ías, before 
the Byzantine's recension of his namesake's plays, the critical marks of Arist- 
archus, the contemptuous arrogance of Crates, the orderly commentary of 
Callistratus. 


* Nicander's -mepl| TOv -"yNwoccGv is different footing from the seven. Nor does 
mentioned at Eq 408 ven, but he is ona . Rhianus count at R 651. 
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Here is another table from which a 
tion may be got :— 








OF ANNOTATION 






BK. I 


scrap of not wholly useless informa- | 





Callistratus . 
Euphronius. 
Didymus? 

Symmachus 





























I have put the names in what is probably their order in time, though only - 
the first and the third can be placed with any precisenes. ^ Didymus, 
s contemporary with Cicero, made for himself by downright breech-work, by 
brutal spoliation in every province of ancient learning, quite a conspicuous 


reputation among those who 


dim the eyes and stuff the head 
With all such reading as was never read. 


As for Symmachus, the sole certainty is that he lived before Herodian, 


who cites him. 


Of scholars who lived between Aristarchus and Didymus a few beside 


'Timachidas are named in the scholia. 


Apollodorus the Athenian,' who lived afterwards at Perzamum; Ammonius? 
who sueceeded Aristarchus in Alexandria; Chaeris?; Demetrius, surnamed 
It may be that Demetrius wrote à 


Ixion,? a renegade to Pergamum. 
commentary to some at least of the plays. 


to the Chaeris already mentioned, almost certainly did so, as may also . 





5 Namely at R 13 : 41: 55: 104: 186: 


228: 280: 704: 775: 965: 970: 990: 
1028: 1305: Av.-19::749/::58.: 7149 
217: 299: 304: 440: 530: 704: 737: 
816: 824: 835: 836: 877: 994: 1001: 
[ID SCUTIS SET2] 71973 12019889 
1994 :.1295: 1297: 1868: 1879: 1521: 
1678: 1681: 1705: Pa 758: 831: 
932: 1254: L. 318: Ac 1076: 
1102: VIT 72: 1088: L0D9: 078 
1909: 1388: T 31: 162. "These are 


all the instances in rav or ven which con- 
cern Didymus as commentator on Aristo- 
phanes ; but Athenaeus 2 674 pre- 
serves a note from his commentary on Pl 
120, and it is mentioned also in the Aldine 
at lOlI: 1129. 
5$ Namely at P1 682: 1011: N 864: 
E45. 1997: Av. 17: 58: 168: 
303: 440: 704: 877: 988: 994: 1001: 
1121: 1273: 1283: 1294: 1297: 1364: 
18979: 1681: 1704: Eq 84: 755: 
963: 979: 1126: 1256: Pa 916: 
Ac 876 : V 2: 1302: T 393: 
710. See also the subscriptions p. 35, 1l. 
26 29 31. 









There are the pupils of Aristarchus, 


A certain Apollonius! son perhaps 


" He can hardly, however, be styled - 
ypeuaTukós. His work zepl érvuoNoyyiQv 
is referred to at Pl 535 : mepi Zi opovos at 
V 525: and probably his epi 0eQv at R — 
330 : Av 1021 : 1354 : L 447 : and 
in the Aldine at Ac 961. 

5 His work on oi kejgobuerot is prob- 
ably referred to Av 1997: Pa 368: V 
947 : and perhaps at V 1239, if 'Apuóótos 
(ven) is indeed a mistake for 'Auicvtos. 

? R 1028: V 674. He may also be 
mentioned in a citation from Herodian 
(whieh in any ease hardly counts here) at | 
Av 877 where ven has róv Xápyra. 

! At R 78: 184: 808: 970: 990: 
1196: ,Av1569:  JPal23: V 240. 

? An Apollonius ó Xaípióos is named at 
V 1239 ven. An Apollonius would seem 
to have commented on the Frogs—R 357: | 
420: 501: 791: 850: 963: 1124: 1270: 
1294: 1338: 1414: 1437: notesallof a - 
piece and suggesting by their character the | 
identification of this Apollonius with the. 
'AmoNAGvwLos Ó Xaípióos of V 1239 and 
further with the compiler of the com- 
mentary mentioned at Av 1242 (see W. v. - 
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Asclepiades !? have done, whose name appears four times among the scholia 
to the Frogs Two scholars of Tarsus, Apollodorus and Artemidorus,? also 
belong to this period. 

To the first century of the empire, a period which with no serious risk 
of error might also be called the period from Didymus to Symmachus, may 5 
be set down the names of Seleucus, Herodieus of Babylon,!? Juba,!ó Apion 
o uóx00s,!! Q. Minucius Pacatus (Etpqvaí£os),!5 and M. Mettius Epaphroditus.!? 
Heliodorus ?? likewise belongs to this period. 

The second century is represented by the names of Apollonius Dyscolus,?! 
his son Herodian,? Telephus?? and Phrynichus?*; the third century by 1o 
Palamedes ?? and Athenaeus. 2 

Nobody can say in which century the name of Phainus should be set 
down, but it was probably so late a century that it could be proud even of 
Phainus (see supra pp. 55 ff). In order to portray this Scriblerus, I must 
copy from the venetus the notes to which his name is attached :— I5 


ET. VI 


à, Eq 963 poAyàv yevéc0av:— d aewós: poXyóv ávri ro0. Tv$AÀóv- 
"Hpó8oros 9€ iaTopet? Tosrovs érávo Tis EkvÜ(as etvas, 

* Videtur transtulisse ad Hippemo!'gos quae tradit Herodotus de 
Arimaspis." Dobree. 

B.Eq 1129 órav yj zÀéos:—dCaewós: ávri To) rete TOVTÉGTLV, 20 
órav qv£qjoÓac 0ok;j] kai pnéyas etvau. 

y. Eq 1150 xquóv :— &AÀwos* Gaewós: kgubs 0 xájos ó 
epuriÜEuevos Tos Uzzois' kal kqguocau. TÓ cvykAÀeigai kai oL 
taTpoi 0€ kgjcat ÀAéyovat 70 70v o0$0aApóv ku.Qoa, g poca. 

. Eq 1220 «zvvvovrovi» :—evAAa[Bóv Tobs ÓakrÜAovs $quoi Paewós 25 
dvri ToU pikpóv ie. either (1) s. 7. 9. «oí. aevós: d. 7. p. 
or (2) v. 7. 9., $9goi Paevós, à. 7. p. 

Eq 1256 $avós:—Xóppaxos* aiverat Tus kré. | avós 0€ Oaevbs 
0 karayycAAov, kac, oavepà ouv Tà vpáypara, kat povoov: 1j 
dz0 TOU $aívew 6 éaTt avkooavreétv, — Cp. Suid. 3751 5. 30 


M. Philolog Untersuch i. 154). The 1$ His Oearpuc:j icropía is quoted at T 


Oo! 


fw 





Apollonius at Pa 1126 may fairly be taken 
for this man, who throughout is mentioned 
in the same breath with **the Heroes." 

1? Whether he is the same as Asclepiades 
of Myrleia there is nothing to show. R 
1270: 1276: 1391: 1344. Av 348 may 
perhaps be safely added, though os 
'AckNymiá0gs does not actually occur in 
ven, which, unlike rav, has the rest of the 
note found in Ald. At Av 5607 the 
Aldine mentions him, while at N 37 Ald 
'" Ac kNymriáóns 0 ' ANe£avópeis is said to have 
explained ó/uapxos. 

15 Apollodorus at R 320 ven: 
dorus at Pa 344 ven : 
ven : 1239 ven. 

^ Perhaps the same as the Seleucus 
mentioned by Suetonius (Tib 36) as for- 
feitingthe favour of Tiberius—T 840 : 1175. 

15 His book ol kejoóoUpevor is mentioned 
at V 1239 ven : and perhaps his Z/ujuxra 
bTouvüuara is the source of the reference 
at R 1028 ven. 


VOL. III 


Artemi- 
V 1144 ven : 1169 


1175. 

! Eq 580 ven : Pax 778 rav ven. 

1$ p] 75 ven: V 900 ven. I do not 
mention Tryphon who comes in only through 
Herodian at Av 877 ven. 

19 Eq 1150 ven : a note repeated by the 
Aldine at V 332. 

?9 See supra, pp. 88 ff. 


?! p1103 ven : Eq 22 ven : less certainly 


R 826 rav ven: Pa 363 ven. 
?? p] 991: N 451: R 222: 926: 
Av 861: 877: 1680: Eq 22: 487: 
1150: 1185: Pa 60: 70: 158: 415: 
925 : 1150: L 995: V 234: 610. 


Of these twenty times seventeen occur only 
in ven: two (Pa 60: L 995) in rav only : 
and one (R 222) in both the Mss. 

?) p1 725 ven. 


71 R 838 ven: — Pa 415 ven: 618 ven. 
?5 Pa 916 (rav ven): V 710 ven: 
1108 ven : 1122 ven. 
?6 Pa 1244 ven. 
AF 
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Cp. EM 200 36 tf Jupd(ew :— . . . . Paewüs 0€ kai Eóppaxos cap 
70 d$Aupd(ew, ToU pa(oU €ykeuievov : which shows that Phainus - 
meddled also with t':e Birds (530) or with the Lysistrata (1164). 


Here ends this meagre catalogue of named ghosts, aktoeuóéa. 0X. dpevnvd, 

5 TaÀaoi [Dporoi àvépes eikeAóvewpor, — There are other names, no doubt, but. 
they are floating names which will not attach themselves to any ghost im | 
partieular "AvrízerTpos (Av 1403 ven), Auóüopos (T 389), Awovócwos (Pl. 
322 ven) Awovvsios ó Zoóm-vpos (Av 1297 ven) Ks4ucó0gpos (Av 1294 
ven), Antigonus (Av 299 ven). 

IO These last excepted, the following table «contains all the certain 
instances in rav and ven. t furnishes a reason for what has been clear 
throughout, that the commentaries to Av and R are not quite so con- 
temptible as the other nine. 
































| | | | 
PI|N|R/|Av|Eq PaA| L|Ae| V|. T | Ee] 
| 
Lycophron ESSESIS E aes mem nA Sen NN 4. | DELE 8 
Callimachus E onbees «Td on 030 eatem 28er 3m 
Eratosthenes . | 9| 1| 2| 24 1 L6 4| 1]. 9/8 

| Aristophanes. . | —.4]92 | 1 ]|-.8 Xo 20e 8 z 

| CALLISTRATUS . 2 li 79 «HT 4 6 Tue 90] o 

|! Aristarchus 1 Br. EET" 1| 1]. 281 

| CRATES . d nie Pe S RI uo rd 2 1 M 4 
Apollodorus of | | 

Athens. : TAI eeoe ne eene v e t 1 xs Ir du 
Ammonius ELI MI E EPTREAT Ist 1l]. 5,5 EN 
Demetrius Ixion B3 m T I'D oW 9 
Chaeris NE ^» 1 | M 2 8 
APOLLONIUS | 2S EST 1 T p SAEC 
'TIMACHIDAS SIS Spore AX SlES 
EuPHRONIUS .| 2] 1| 1|14 9]... 25 
Asclepiades  . B ; Jer t 4 * 
Apollodorus of & 

Tarsus . 1 e Bois. 1 
Artemidorus Seen | ess 1 e M iro E 
Drpywvs. Sas dfe eat PAR en 4 1 21 612 61 
Seleucus . 8 fern] otto" npe ure Ee eec eee oss. [posez 9. rd 2 
Herodieus Sede 100 Mons LEER EE hisce: Troas: 12] m 2 
Juba ; EE Esp exce edu 1-1 1 
Apion "2 e ru res E ERES eres dre 2 

| Paeatus . , TEE t E D ERE. dcos Tue SR 2" 

Iu paphroditngs s d desi Muss Iss. | 0d 1. «Au SE EIER 1 
SYMMACHUS . 2 9t repa eram nt 1:9 42A 36 
"AmolloniusDysez| S Ue poe SIE HAST 3:61 | Pme (NDS 4 

; Herodian . Tee 2o - cd COT MUT 2» eI EU 

| Telephus . i eben] Lond eee] Me m ETE 1 

IGPhrynichus 1 s Mc TI LO OU 8 72.8 MEER FEE sot ies: 3 

| Athenaeus e| ears AP UIROS a dta 1 e Exe: 1 
Palamedes [acm ed ees. eas 1 3 NE 4 

| PHAINUS . epe |i D ss : 5 

| | 16 | 88 | 2: M 0 

















Names in small capitals are the names of men who are known to have written 
15 commentaries, though it is not known how many plays the commentary embraced. 
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B 
ARISTOTLE ON THE LAUGHTER IN COMEDY 


The whole matter of comedy being, as Aristotle says, yeAotov, the 
annotators of comedy ought to have treated às év ko j.o0ta ! its various ways 
of producing laughter ; and I dare say they would have done so, if ypap pau] 
had not been formulated before comedies began to be expounded in schools, 
nay, before there was any comedy for ypapjiaTik?] to tackle. — As it was, the 
doctrine of TRoPES being in possession attracted to itself a certain measure 
of 70 yéÀAeros Xápiw eipouévov, dealing for example with part of it as 
Ovoparozota, cvvek0ox:j or other of the Fourteen, and with part of it as 
ckOpua (eikacp.ós) or as eipeveía of sorts. Moreover, rhetors talking of 
expression (ópács) or of style (éppz]ve(a) and. its several types (XapaxT1]pes) 
considered 70 yeAotov from their own point of view,? and in their analysis 
of stylistic effects they further spoke of :omic devices not only zapà 
zpocOokíav but even zapovopacto. and others as FIGURES.? 

True, a part of 7Ó yeAotov may after a fashion be so accounted for, but 
there remains to the last a great deal that must defy classification under 
TROPE Or FIGURE. "This the compilers of the school handbooks seem 
themselves to acknowledge. At any rate their treatment of the TROPES 
and the FIGURES that have a part in yeAotov is most perfunctory. 

It is not that the rAvGHTER of comedy had not been properly analysed. 
Even the scrimp and grudging abstract, now sole relie of the section in the 
Poetics concerned with comedy, will convince anybody who keeps it in his head 
as he listens to Greek comic zpóowza, that a Greek had indeed read for 
Greeks the most secret heart of * the mother of comedy," and probe in hand, 
had made clear wherefore it beat and what it was made of, unconvention- 
ality, spite, malice, impudence, devilment, ribaldry, whimsicality, ex- 
travagance, insincerity, nonsensicalness, inconsequence, equivoque, drivel, pun, 
parody, incongruity in all sorts and sizes. But Aristotle thought too much 
and was too great an observer to be loved by commentator and rhetor. 


l This expression, which occurs at T 
1025 and combined with *éXwros xápw at 
Ec 734, is in the ravennas found elsewhere 
only in the commentary to Av, in which it 
entirely displaces phrases containing *éAws 
or *yeXotos (unless sch. 1297 be held to be 
an exception)—Av 442 : 1142 (transcpt.) : 
1237 : 1503 : 1546 : 1669. 

? e.g. Demetr. cepi épu. 198 ff. The 
difficulties which the treatise of Demetrius 
here presents are difficulties of a kind rarely 
absent from late rhetoric. In their in- 
corrigible superficiality the rhetors often 
treat as identical quite different things, 
merely because they happen to be designated 
by the same name. . Demetrius does this in 
the case of xápis and. its derivatives, and 
ereates thereby the most perplexed con- 


fusion (ep. supra pp. 145 ll. 44 ff). 
Hermogenes, writing as an IMITATOR, has 
a clear but meagre section epi ToU ke jukas 
Aéyew in his treatise zepl ue0. Oewor.— 
TOU KtyukGSs Névyew, kal, akcmrew ápxaíuws, 
4 ué000o.—T0 karà Tapeülav cx"ua, TÓ 
mapà TpocOoklav, TO €vavrías TotcigÜa. Tàs 
elkóvas Tjj Qíce. T&v mpa'yuárov, kré. 


? Quintilian (6 3 70) who has before 
given examples of sayings provocative of 
laughter that illustrate ueráX Vs, àXX- 
*yopía, óvouaroTroa. and other tropes, pro- 
ceeds to say—Figuras quoque mentis quae 
ex'puara. óuavoías dicuntur res eadem recipit 
omnes, 77 quas nonnulli diviserunt species 
diclorum. Nam et . . . Ridiculuwm est 
autem omne quod, aperte fingitur. 


Un 
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Living at ease within their pale of words, it was not likely they would 

venture outside to be exposed to the perils and pains of thinking. 
"This abstract of a lost portion of the Poeties was guessed to be such by 

Cramer,* who in 1839 first printed it from a manuscript in the de Coislin 


S collection. 


imperfect definition or imperfectly preserved ; 


Its second paragraph contains a definition of comedy, an 


then proceeds :— 


Exe 0€ uxrépa. Tàv ^yéNora. 
»ylverac 0€ ó "yéXus 


dTÓ TOV Tpo/yurav 








xarà | | | | | | 
óucorvvuíav — cvvo- á0oNe- — mapc- bmo- é£aNMayQv ox" 
vuulav | exíav — vvulav — kópwogua |. — Méeos 
; ovy, 
Tp TOlS 
m póa0eauw OjLoyevéct 
ka 
ádaílpecu 
$3. ó ék rOv mpa'yprov yéXos. 
| | | 
ék D ék ix €k n ék x €k TOÜ  ék ToÜ | ék roÜ — ürav ris Ürav àcvy-. 
ójouecews ámármys üóvrvárov ÓvraroU  Tap&  kara- xpífsÜa. — TÀv áproTos 0 
kal àva- Tpoc- ckevá- dopruki é£ovsíav Xóyos Tj kal - 
xpo e KoNoU00v Ookíav $ew rà ópx5ce. éxóvrov — umoeulav 
Tr pÓc ora, Tapels Tà ávakoXov- - 
Tpós TÓ Léywra — O0lav Éxav 
"P às rà s m pox8mpóv $avAórTqTA 
xetpov — BéXrtov AauBávy 


4. Ouadépe. 7) kwjuo0(a Tris AoiGopías ere 
pet ?) p ] p 


, ^ , ^ , € b! 
kaAÀomTOS TÓ Tpocóvra kakà Ouéfewuv, 17) O€ 


épeáaeos.? 
$5. 0 ckórTov £Aéyxew || 8eAec 
g'óp.aros. 


IO 


7 p&v Aoiopía dmapa- 
Oeira. Ts kaÀovpévqQs. 


&papr)ipara Ti]s wWVvxüs kai ToU) 


8 6. cvpperpcioa TOU $ó[ov ÜÓcAev etvau év Tas Tpo-yqOLaus KQi TOU 


yeXoítov € €v Ta/s KojuoOLaus. 





31 Anecd Par i. 403: reprinted by 
Bernays with corrections in Rh Mus viii. 
pp. 561 ff, 1853: and again in "Zwei 
Abhandlungen, etc." 1880: by Vahlen in 
the 3rd edition of his Aristotle's Poeties 
1885: see also G. Kaibel in * Die Prolego- 
mena Tepl kcopgólas" pp. 52 ff, and in 
* Com Gr Fragm " i. pp. 50 ff. 1t is easily 
accessible in Dübner's edition of the 
Aristophanes Scholia, pp. xxvi ff. 

5 See supra pp. 264 íff. "There is a 
capital instance of Éudóaocuis in this sense in 


the newly discovered argument to Cratinus" 
Dionysalexander Oxyr Pap 663 ku; 
üetra. 0e év TQ Opáuar. llepukNs ido 
miÜavOs OV £éu$ácewos ds émayevoxos Tos 


' Aügvalots Tüv zóNeuov. In Eth Nie 1128. 
20 Aristotle prefers OU morvolas—1) TOU 
€XevÜeplov Ta40t& 0.aéper Tfjs roÜ dvüpa- 
7o00d00vs, kai aU ToÜ TeTauievuévou Kü 
á&Tmai0eóTov: ióo. 0' üv Tis kal ék 
kcjuqüuQy TOv maar kal TOv kouvav* TOI: 
£y. yàp. jv *yeXotov 1j ala xpoXoryla, rois 0€ 
L&XXov 7) bmóvoua. 
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$ 7. kop.oütas vÀy 
| 
VEREN qa 
L080s 78os Ovou  Mé&s  uéNos xus 
po8os KopAKÓS écTiV Ó Trepi yeXoías mpá£eis éxoVv TV cvcTagw. 169 


kopuoàías TÁ T€ BopoAXóxa kai Tà eipovikü kai Tü. TOV üÀa(óvov: Ouavotas 
p&pi 6o, yváópn kai Tig Tis. 

$8. kopaki) ecTi. Aéfis Kou). kai Onions * 

üet TOv kepupBozrodv. Tijv Tárpuy avrOU yÀOocav Tols cpocumots 
mepuriBevau, Tiv 6€ émixdpiov a) TÓ Ék «ev[o kis." 

péXos 7Tíjs povaikijs éaTw. (Otov* óÜcv àx éketvis Tüs avroTeAets ücoppós 
oerjret AapBávew. 

7 OxAs peyáXnv Xpetav rois Opápat Tv avpovíav TGpÉxet. 

6 pos kai 1 Ais kal TO péÀos év mácous kopupüíaus Ücopobvra, 
Ouávota|«) LE kal 18os kal Oyus € €v oÀcyaus. 

$9. pépy Tíjs kopoO(as [PE 


| 
xoptukóv 





| 
&£o00s 
mpóXoyós € écTiww pópiov kopupütas TÓ pexpt Tíjs eigó00v TOU XopoV. 
Xopikóv eau 7O bro TOU XopoU pos. aàópevov órav éxy péyeOos ikavóv. 
éreuróóióv € eai TO pera£v Oo Xopukàv p.e à. 
&£o0ós éaT( 70 ézi T£À«L Aeyópevov TOU Xopov. 


| ! 
T póNo"yos émeuc ó0Lov 





S 10. Tis Kopup6Las 
|. | | 
TAXO4d, véa, puéa1, 
3 TXeová(ovca T| ToÜTO U£V 7 áàT' áp$oiv 
TQ '*yeNolo Tpoteuérm, uepuyuévn 
Tpós Ó€ TÓ 


ceuvóv pémovca 


*A squalid reproduction of $3 appears in the venetus and in Tzetzes 
epi kapupótas (see Dübner vi. p. xvi and ix. p. xviii b 94 ff). First desperately 
curtailed, then enlarged by examples ignorantly selected from the zpaTTópeva 
of Aristophanes and of some other comic poet, perhaps Cratinus (BA 749 12) 
or Menander, corrupted also in transmission and by recent editors, this 
version is almost worthless If I have occasion to useit, I shall speak of it 
as (€ — x) - y. 


I 
ó ánó TÉc AÀézecc réNcoc 


The best commentary on quite half of this section is the zepi TÀv 
codurrikOv éAéyxov. — As there Aristotle indicates how certain features of 





5 Here the Ms. adds apparently as a note 
the following :— 


//£ 
I m | i | 
Opko. cvvOÜTzka. paprvpía. Básavor vóuo 


It may come from Rhet 1375 a 24, where 
al éyrexvoc míoTeis are said to be five, viz., 


vóuot, uáprvpes, cvvOTzka, fácavo, and 
ópkos. 

7 The Ms. gives emu puov abrQ ékelvq. 
The correction a£ Tq is, I should say, 
certain. "The £x £évqgs I am not so sure of. 
It is, at least, more probable than £evueg, 
which form, and not £évg, would be re- 
quired for the implied mpocóq. 
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language may be put to vicious uses by unscrupulous reasoners, so here in 
treating of comedy he considers them as irreproachable means for the 


producing of laughter. 
























d. kae' óucoNUAÍdaN. | 
5s  . That which Aristotle understood by ópvvpo has been explained supra 
p.223 n 51. "Though resting upon different foundations, his conception of 
ópovvpía amounts in effect to the same thing as the ópovvpía of the. 
scholiasts and stands in like relation to àpd49oAía. But this is not of 
consequence, As expounders of comedy even scholiasts, when confronted 
10 With LAUGHTER in this kind, commonly see more or less clearly from what it 
arises, but they express what they see in the most diverse ways. 

There is but one commentator who uses the word ópovvpía with any 
frequency in this eonnexion,? and it has been pointed out already (supra 
p. 371, 26 ff) that he has a trick of annotating ópovvpía as a pitfall for the - 

15 unwary translator, when there is no question of LAUGHTER at all. "Therefore, 
when LAUGHTER there is, his comment naturally takes shape as follows :— 


Ac 825 ví 0j] uaÜv daíves &vev. ÓpvaAA(os ; 
o) yàp davO Tovs voAepíovs ; :— 


bY ^ e. , ^ , e ^ 23: , ^ 
npóc TAN ÓucNuu(ídN ToU daívew naízet ór. kai éml Aóxvov TO. 
20 $atvew kai émi ToU karwyopetv Aéyerav: so 617 : 1135 : 1211.? 


The variety in the treatment of this feature of comedy reflects the great 
diversity in the rhetorical nomenclature applied to it—ópeuBoA a, Kakepa 
aroy, avravákAacis,!? zapovopacía, c ps (Ovopa) zaí(ew,l* zap' (Ovopua) 
maí(ew,? émapeporepi(óvrus Aéyew,16 ema piporeputoóa xpuo0e. Tj 
Aéfeul ds émi . . . OtxeonÜau Aap[Jávew,3 émi o0 aov Aap[ávew, n 
and with exclusion of everything but repartee, zpós Ti vz- or dz-avray.? 
Then there are comments of the type i—JAéyeraa (voeirau) kal eri B kal émi 
?" T0 50" with or without ma((ewv: TÓ à ápa. piv os ezi B. d.a. 9& d es 
eri Y: 0v póvov à Aye àÀAÀà kal [h: 8óo évvoías €xeu ToU à kal ToU , 
3o B: dua. piv ÓórL . . . Gpa 06 07, . . . "The simplest type of all is &s 

€TL TLVOS, (S TpÓS Tl 


t3 
Unt 





5 The term occurs also at Av 1490— 
Tipp .. "Opéarm :— fpe $c. Ou Tiv 


*"clinch." Quint. 9 3 68—* ejusdem verbi 
contraria significatio." ^ Rut. Lupus 1 5 


Opuopuplay TV Tp5s TÜV "A'yauéuvovos viór : 
Pa 244 mpós Ti]v ójeovvplav $mci Qv Év Tfj 
Aaxcmvuc ILpacuv kré. 

9? Similarly without the technical term— 
113 ToÜró $«sw énei kal rà -vvatketov 
aiüotov xoüpov ékáXovv: S01 Tpovyous àv 
€peBivOovs ; : —ÉnaizeN npóàc 70 alboiov o0 
dvópós, énel kai épéBuw0ov a)ràó kaXoÜcu, 
etc. 

10 T7416: Av 1289. 

! p] 1062: R 423: Pa 162: 855: 
965: L 60: 410: 419: 720: 732: 778: 
1170: V 1348. Op. eis ró aloxpóv L 
953. 

7? Literaly *'refraction " (BA 406 21) 
applied specifically to the case in which the 
meaning of a word is twisted for purposes 
of repartee — old English **clench" or 


18 **cum id quod ab altero dictum est non 
in eam mentem qua intelligitur, sed in aliam | 
aut contrariam accipitur." 

13 Phoeb. zep| oxyu. W 8 500—8p 9 
47 0écis Tíijs abríjs Aé£ews ém' &XNov kal 
dXNov ow«uawouévov kar' évaXAarymv ToU. 
voU: Tiber W $8 555—8p 3 71 órav, 
mpoeupmuévov ToU kvplov, mapovouácy TUS. 
a)roU Tri]jv ueraqopáv. 

M Av765: Pa 710: 864: 965: L 191 

15 N 262: Av 1148: Pa 890. 

16 Pa 854 ven. 

Lu B 883 ven. 

15 N 640. Cp. an extremely compact 
form of note at V 1195 6ópaka :—rTÜür 
TmoNeuukóv Ürevónotv. 

IS UPICODOS 

*0 N 481: 643. 
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But there is no end to the diversity, and ,each commentary takes a path 
of its own, as comes out clearly when parallel lists are made. 

It is perhaps worth notice that in (é— x)- y there is the meagre 
example :—:a$opovpévow* oQpaíveu yàp T0 Te Óuudópois obi kai TO 
ézikepüéc.—two denotations which a middle verb formed from O«$opos 5 
may undoubtedly have had, inasmuch as ó&opos itself is used in both. 


B. karà cuNcoNUAÍaN. 
Aristotles conception of evvovvpía. has a different basis altogether from 
that of later doctors If he and they sometimes seem to employ the term in 


much the same way, the reason merely is that a feature in language is not ro 


altered by the cireumstance that it is contemplated by different persons from 
different sides ^ Aristotle's line of thought appears sometimes to meet the 
other line of thought, but when this happens the case is that of two lines 
from different directions crossing each other at a particular point: -- 
cepi p. 3 2 — 1404 b37 TOV € Ovoprav TÓ piv codur y) ópovvpías 
xpo uso (mapà. raras yop kakovp'yet), 47) coup] O€ gvovvpíat, Aeyo 
6€ kÜpud Te kal cvvóvvpa, otov TO mropevea Dat kai TO [BaO((ew* Tavra. 
yàp dpeórepa. kal kÜpu. kai cvvovvua GAAQÀos. — Aristotle, thinking 
first of rà mpáypara, regards the genus and its species as cvvóvvpu. (v páy- 


MT 


5 


pora) Here 7 upeica Pas is the genus, and 75 [jaó((ew is one of its 20 


species, just as 70 éreoÓÜai is another, TÓ vetv another, 70 épzew another. 
Moreover, any two or more of these are cvvóvvpa. It is merely an accident 
that Aristotle here happens to select that species which, according to later 
notions, is a synonym of 7 zopeieg a. 


The sequel of the passage in the Rhetoric just cited indicates very clearly 25 


what Aristotle means by ó xarà cvvovvpíav yéAos. Speaking of epithets 
and metaphors, he says—óe cKomélv, às véo dowikís, oUro yépovr. T 
ov yàp 1) ari) m pene So Üis KQi €áv Te KOC [.eLV Bog, dTÓ TOU 
BeXríovos TÀN éN TaUTÓÀ réel .dépew Tv peradopáv, eáv T€ JAeyew, 


dTOÓ TÜV Xeupóvov, Àeyo 8 oiov, érei rà éNawTía éN TÓ dÜTÓ réNe, 70 30 


$ávau. TÜv pév TTOX€bovTa EE TÜv O6 ebxópevov «ToxXebew, óm 
M , -] , , ^ ^ € M 5 » , 

&ugpco airKicerc, T etpypévov écTi moiv, os ai Idukpázgs KaAA(av 
parrpaxyéprqv GAAÀ' o) 6g0o0xov. 6 06 éjq apógrov avrov eivaw ov yàp 
üv paoyrpayápruv avrO0v kaAetv, aÀAÀà OgobXov* &po yàp mepl 0eóv, 


&AAÀà TÓ piv Típiov Tb O6 &ruLov. kal Ó piév OovvrokóAakas, avro 2 3 


abroUs TeXvíras kaÀo)ciw* TaUTa Ó dpud peradopá, y p£v puzawóvrov, 
7 96 Tobvavríov. kal oi pv Agrrzal abroUs mopurrüs kaAoUgL vüv* Ou 
e£envi Aeyew TÓV dOucijravra piv ápaprávew, TÓV Ü ajo právovra. 
dOukQcaL,, kai TOv kAéyavra kai Àa[jetv kai zopÜTcat kTé. 


"Though here Aristotle is considering not comedy, but prose, yet his point 40 


of view adapts itself readily to comedy, and his examples of cvvovvpía in 
metaphors and in epithets call up scores of comic parallels — Always and 
everywhere in comedy LAUGHTER is provoked by this means But when 
there is such a plethora of instances why do the annotators appear so 
seldom to regard this LAUGHTER às LAUGHTER? Much of it, no doubt, 4 
they could not annotate as ovvovvpía, for very little of it was even by 
courtesy their cvvovvpía, but they might at least mark it with one of 





71 Eyen in this case they rarely mark ^ Moveáwv Óepámcv órpupós: émevra Óijra 
either cvvavvpla or *yéNws, e.g. at Av 909 ff. 6oüXos Gv kópqv éxecs : nothing is said but 


5 
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their labels—za((eu yéAwros xdápw, émírjóes. Why they did not do so, it 

is pretty easy to see.  Absorbed in TRoPES and FIGURES, scholiasts pass 
unnoticed the LAUGHTER inherent in the Aé£is, unless it. be of a kind that is 
not rROPICAL. "The two TROPES synecdoche (the examples given last in the 

5 passage I have cited are precisely what scholiasts treat as syneedoche) and 
metaphor cover a vast deal of what Aristotle would in comedy at least have 
treated as yéAos kaTà a vvovvpíav. Next, instead of detecting the LAUGHTER | 
in substitutions like uxrpayoprys for QU UE these fellows were bent upon 
discovering, by rummage, rumination, or off-hand, some informing ia Topía, 
10 so that the humorous vagaries of comedy have ended i in permanent social or 
moral disrepute for not a few quite respectable and estimable men and 
women. Lastly, LAUGETER in this kind must to some extent elude all save 
its author's own countrymen in his own generation. Nay, I will speak even 
more diseontentedly. In no play of Aristophanes has it ever been all 
15 caught except by the Athenians who were in the theatre when the play was 
represented, or by Athenians who tried to make up for not being there by 
reading soon afterwards the hand-written text. As for scholiasts, teachers 
in outlandish schools, imitators of the elders, Atticisers, how could they 
contrive centuries afterwards to discover a form of laughter which consisted 
20in playing with the current value attached to words?? at a particular 
moment in the adventurous life of the most venturesome speech that has ever 
lived or—died? Their monotonous trudge on a well-worn beat made the 
scholiasts the least alert of mankind, producing a cataleptie condition in | 
which vision was blurred. "They could not see the spirit of the Greek 
25 language, let alone the spirit of comedy. | Even the moral sense was obscured, 
and there is a side of their annotation respecting LAUGHTER of which it is 
well to speak as little as possible. Butthismuch has to besaid. They love | 

to remark just on that portion of the LAUGHTER of comedy which is least in 
accord with modern sentiment, and in so doing distort frankness into. 
30 nastiness.?? 


To)s üvOpas émaveNÜeiv: ktopukóv  ToUTO 
'"Ap.aToQávetov, roro EUroMetor kré. 


O.& TÓ Üepámuv OoD0Nos eUrev: 7v 06 rív 
€AevÜépov TÓ kouüv. Indeed, it requires 


searching to find even possible instances. 
The two comments quoted at the end of 
note 19 on p. 316 a supra may be in point, 
and conceivably a few others. Av 1229 
TÜ TTÉpvye TOi vavaTONeis ;—ÉnaizeN coc 
€ni veQv* zapackevá(m' kal, eri volav ó00v 
Tl» TTíüciw Éxes;:— Pa 1014 Xoxevo- 
nuÉévas :— . . . énaize Óé eimriv Noxevouévas 
ávTl ToU €éouévas. Notes like the follow- 
ing have a different motive—4A c 380 évrav6a 
karéuA£e T)» kei Xxápiw kal rà Ouka.- 
cTwà püyuara' rÓ uv "yàp O.uBáNNew kal 
Aéyew xevótj kal Nóvew etrot Tis àv Tv 
Tepi rà ÓukacT:)pa raUTa Né^yew Oewüv, T 
Ó& kvkNoBopeiv kai kara^-yMorri(ew xaptev- 
Tleuará éoTi kwjupülas. "This is merely 
waste from Aóvyov ézéraows. See Dion. Hal. 
(?) mepi Aóyy. é£er. 10— 413 ToÜro Ouavikóv 
Üvoua, roÜro loTopukóv, roÜro OtaXekrukÓv, 
ToUTO kmG4kKÓv, kal máMw jerà ràs lOéas 















?? (The appreciation of this and similar | 
elements in Aé&s makes the late Mr. R. A. 
Neil's edition of the Equites the most in- 
forming work upon Aristophanes that has 
ever been produced. 

?) |n. this sketch I have deliberatelil 
ignored the statement of Simplicius Categ | 
43 a 13, couched in language which Aristotle 
would certainly have disavowed, that év TG: 
Tepi Tovjrucs (presumably in the part 
relating to TÓ yeNotov) Aórrtov, $ pos, iuri 
were ealled by Aristotle g vy vvj.a— avvio 
vv. eivau Gv Telo uév rà óvóuara, Aóyos. 
0€ 0 abrÓs, oia 07) éer. rà mroNvévvya TÓ T€. 
Aómtov kal iuárcov kal TÓ Q8pos : where the. 
absence of the article with Luário» may 
indicate what Aristotle actually did say. 
It would be preposterous to accept such 
statement in the face of what Aristotle 
himself says elsewhere again and again. 
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F. kar" ádoAecyíaN. 


The àóoAécxys is garrulous, long-winded, and something of a bore ; he 
says whatever comes into his head, though it has no interest for anybody 
and is known to all the world; repeats it more than once; breaks off in 
the middle to say something else; then would take it up again, if he could 5 
only remember what it was; says instead that grass was greener when he 
was a boy.?* 

But this d8oAec Xía, though matter for comedy, has the source of such 
laughter as it excites in 7à vp&ypara. and not in Aé£. As inherent in 
Aéfis, dóoAeoXía. is the opposite of avvropía. The effect of both may be 10 
the same, for dOoAemXía creates obscurity by saying more, and cwvropa 
by saying less than enough.?  'Therefore plain men love "neither, except 
where they expect it, in tragedy and epos as part of the poetry, in comedy 
as part of the fun. 

It is easy to ascertain exactly what dóoAeoXía was, for at one place in 15 
the Rhetorie Aristotle gives many examples; and easy to see why Aristotle 
should set store by its comic effectiveness, for any one of these instances is 
sufficient to justify him :— 

Rhet 3 3—1406a 19 o? yàp josrpar xpijraa (ó AXiaápas) aAA" 

ós &pari TOÍS emiBérois OUTO TVUKVOÍS KGL pet(oot KaL eT of ois, 20 
otov oUX, tOpóra. aÀAà, TÓv vypüv iópora, KQGi OUK els "Io8pua &AA' eis 
Tl TOV "Tr6pí£ov mavijyvpu, kal oxi vópovs àAAQ. TOUS TÓV móÀeov 
Baciets. vop.ip.ovs, Kal OU opóp.o &4AAÀà Opopaíg Tj] Tíjs VeXtjs oppi; 
Kal OUXL povaetov aÀÀà TÓ Ts $óreos ma poa Qv povcetov, kai 
'kvÜpozov TV dpovr(óa Tís Vvxiis, kai ov ,Xápuros aA Àà mavüpov 
xápuros Onpiovpyos kai oikovópos Tís TOV üKovóvrOV ajOovijs, kai 0v 
KAdbous dÀAÀà Toís Tís DUE KkAádots dm ékpviev,. kai ov TÓ c po. 
mapijp ur xev GÀÀà Tv TOU d ópoTos aia Xéviv, kal avripapuov Tv 
Tís Vvxijs émiÜvpíay—ToUro 9 pa koi OurAoUüv kai émíÜerov, oe 
ToLnpa. yiverau — kal obr«s eEeüpov Tv rijs poxOnpías Sarep Bot 
9,5 moUjTuGs A€yovres TÜ ám pereíu, TÓ yekotov Kai TÓ yoxpbv 
épzowoU0ct kai TO àcadés Ou Tiv dOo ea xav" órav yàp "ywockovTi 
ereu[9áA Aq, 0uuAseu 70 madés TQ rwr koretv. 


t3 


5 


o2 
o 


This sort of thing—72 Aeovákis Ta)T0 Aéyew,?9 7Ó davepà, Xéyew ?! — 
is all very well in the Aé£is of epos and. tragedy and is everything to the 
dithyramb; but the comie poet as representing in Aeáis as in all else 
ordinary experience and everyday sentiment employs it merely yéAwros 
xápuv.?8 

Proofs that dOoXea xía. is provocative of laughter times without number 
in Aristophanes is superfluous; yet 40oAÀecXía is just one of the inorsels 4o 
that are not 


I 
Ut 


Chewed by blind old scholiasts o'er and o'er ; 





Especially when there could in that case ^ compared with ib. 13 173 a 22 ff. 


be little reason for giving prominence to 7! mepl por. 2 22—1395 b 20. 
cvvcavvpáa in relation to *yéAws. ?5 (E — x)4- y entirely misrepresents do- 
?4 See Theophr. Char 3. Aeaxía, saying—rpírov kaT' dóoXeoxíav' 


?5 Arist. mepl jpgr. 3 12—1414 a 24 àv — às rav ris TQ a/rQ óvópar. ToXMákis 
yàp &6oNeaxfj (7j Ms), oU cadis, ob0é, àv — xpíogra.. — For an explanation of the 
gÓvTOJLOS. epitomator's point of view see supra p. 

?6 mpl c0. éMéyx. 8—165 b 22 to be — 272 22. 
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or at any rate they prefer to chew it not as yeAoíóv Tt, but as zepíopaaus,?? 
ére£i yas? éx mapa AXijXov 70 av70,?! or some other imagined enrichment 


of quotidian speech. 


From numerous passages like R. 1331 ff: Av 684 ff: Ec 1 ff it would 

5 seem to be a fair inference that Aristotle classed under this head many cases 
of parody, or rather of travesty, just as he may have classed under xarà 
cvvovvpíav the compacter forms of paratragedy like óc7:s pipa "yevvatov 
Aákon cp &AeíNcoN, 7à zpozoAau. naKToOUN; and confirmatory evidence 
for the correctness of this inference is to be had from the passage of the 


10 Rhetorie quoted above. 


9. karà napcoNuu(íaN, napà npóceeciN kai ágaípeci.?? 


For Aristotle zapóvvpa meant all things (rp&ypaTa) * which have their 
designation 4m respect of their name from some (other) thing, while they 
differ in their cast-off therefrom, as from 7) ypappa ui] ó "ypapuarukós and 
To such shifts is a translator put who would 


15 from 7) àvópeía. ó üvópetos." 9? 


not mix up new notions with old. 


It is noticeable how near this comes to ovopaTozotía. karà zapovopactav 
cO dzó TOU XpvcoUs oUros OvópacTAGL KGl TO 
The word avrírQs, said to have been 
20 formed by Aristotle himself to convey the meaning ó uóvos avrós Ov, would 
be a capital instance of zapovvpa, if it really were of his making ;?* but in 
the ease of a dead language, and for that part in a living language also, it 
is uncommonly difficult to make sure if any formation of the kind is at first 
hand. $So long as any speech is alive, it is always extemporising in this 
manner, sometimes seriously, mostly in fum. 





Aicx$Ào peAÀó (supra 239 2) 


2 


Im 





?9 See supra p. 250 n. 91 ; á6oXea x(a. of 
the periphrasis order as a prominent ele- 
ment in the precious karaokev?, of the late 
Greek writers produces exactly as in 
comedy ludierous effects. 

3 e.g. N 358 Ó mpeaBüra TaAaLo"yevés 

—éEoyygois 700 7 pea Bora TÓ TaNauoyevés. 

31 e.c. Av 642 és veorriáv Te Tiv €uiv 
kal Tápà káp$m kal rà Tapóvra $pyarva 
:—é€k TapaAMjNov TO abTÓ. 

3? Here (£ — x) -- y is particularly provok- 
ing, because he once may have had some- 
thing to say—réraprov karà zapuvvulav, «s 

Tis üTTTaL ven 
TL ka.ráOmra Tz. ) 
cs TÓ uOpuat kaNoüuat ulóas. There are 
also the variants uíuat and fuat for 
pLOuat. t is evident that the 7póccrov 
who speaks is a kóNa£ or zapáciros, and 
therefore either uiuat (i.e. uijos with the 
comie suffix) or B8oua£ (i.e. BwguoXóxos in 
slang) will suit him. | Now Kpotcos or 
Míóas is one of the stock words in the 
yé^cs connected with kóAa£. So I should 
not wonder if the words originally ran— 


ürav TQ kuplo &&o06s ( 


Míua£ kaXoücuac» Mauyutóas. 
* Echo, they call me, Hunt-a-Midas." 
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But its extempore formations 


Not a letter is altered, merely haplography 
assumed, and the comic effect of making 
a sort of Doric patronymie out of uaíea0at 
*'hanker after" and the accusative plural 
of Míóas is not amiss. Moreover, uíua£ is 
not an inapt example of zapwevvyuía 7apà 
mpóc ecu and uauaíóas of mrapevvula map' 
&$aípesw. "The Homeric compounds which 
perhaps suggested uauuLóas (e.g. NvotuéNgs, 
€vvocí^yatos etc.) do not justify the juxta- | 
position of uav- and Míóas to give the 
meaning ó jQauóuevos robs Míóas. The 
words that precede the citation are perhaps 
past cure. Apparently the two readings 
should be juxtaposed, not superimposed, 
It is very unlikely that the words, if 
capable of restoration, would be found to 
represent properly the Aristotelian doctrine, 

$? Kormy. 1—12a12 zapóvvua 0€ Xéye- 
Ta. Üca, üTÓ Twos Ó.&.jépovra, T1] rro et TV. 
karà ToUvoua m pocyoplav &xet, olov ámó 
ríjs "ypauuauct)s 0 "ypau.aTuKÓs kal darà 
Tíjs àvOpelas 0 ávópetos. 

?1 The word itself is so natural that ii. 
had probably been used in this signification | 
long before Aristotle. In another intention 
it was certainly known before, viz. olvos 
abrir. 
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are very rarely recorded, and indeed they are made over and over again by 
different persons in different places. "To judge by the few Greek comedies 
that have been preserved and by the Latin copies of some that have been 
lost, this element in LAUGHTER abounded in Greek comedy. But seeing that 
any intimate knowledge of the Attic dialect is now unattainable, more 
particularly of that side of it represented in comedy, it is seldom possible to 
say with certainty respecting any word, whether the spectators in the theatre 
would have felt it to be extemporised or not. I daresay some of these may 
have struck them as forged for the occasion—ótevrépevpa, éykekow vpopevqv, 
(rmepos, KarayéAg, karoayds, Xo wpiov amv, *oXxs, Tpayacatos, and 
the comie patronymies and compounds like E?$opíógs, MapiAd0ns, a7paro- 
vios, aT. 9oví(Ons, vpeokTozevrer:ypíóa ; but I am by no means so confident 
about words like àfaA&rroTos, àz1Ata0 1s, à: oorepirpíóa, [Dáóos, DAézos, 
Gevrepiá(eiw, Onpí(ew, Qevrmvirikós, QuuAdwrotv, épeSoO0tav, ko[BaAwebec Dau, 
peXXo6evzvikós, Tpvdoepatven Oa,  TpuBovikOs, TvdeOavós, dpovriw rijpuov, 
xoip190óv, words with the comic termination -a£, like ÓaAápaf, and forms 
like [386AAew and éfazaTóAAew. Words from familiar moulds like most 
of these must have been turned out by the score in Athens every day and 
been heard without surprise. All that Aristotle can have meant is that 
comedy yéAwros xépw had here conceded to it the rights over language 
which every Athenian claimed in his conversation with his fellows. 

It would be unreasonable to expect from scholiasts or even from the 
compilers of commentaries greater familiarity with the spirit of Athenian 
speech than ean be had now. There is at any rate nothing to show that 
they understood it. Now and again they do catch the LAUGHTER in 
zapovvpa, annotating it by mae, zai0ud, ete. ; but for the most part they 
think first of the TROPE Ovoparozoua, and TROPES were never meant to be 
applied to comedy. 


€. Kdo' ÜünokopicAóN.?? 


Arist. Tepi pgr. 3 2—1405 b 28 égmw 06 ó omokopwrpós, 0s €AaTTOv 
-—- ^ ^ o » ^ El o e EE E) , , 36 E 
vOL€0 KQL TO kaküv kai TO dyyaÜóv, Goep kai ó "Apiarooávgs okomTev? éy 
vois BafBuAcviois, àvri pév Xpvatov xpvaiOáptov, àvri 0€ ipa Tíov (paid puov, 
dvrl 0€ Aoujopías AoiGopnp&riov, kai voanpruov.?7 

Occasionally scholiasts remark purpose?? in a diminutive, but more 
often they merely set down the sedate equivalent with or without 
bzokopi T.kGs.?9 


35 (6 — x) 3- y os Tó Zeokparíóvov (N 223), 
Espuríótov (Ac 475): but iu the second 
case it does not note that there is ** diminu- 
tion " also in the epithet à $iXráTt0ov. 

$9 Whom Aristophanes eiká(ek £evi(ovrt 
by this means is uncertain. From the 
same play Pollux (10 173) cites kaAvuuáTtua, 
and Ammonius (149) Boióápror. 

9! Op. Anon. 7éxvy pur. Sp Ham i. (2) 
p. 971 ueloous 0€ Ürav ayakpivav Tt Névygs, 
Gs 'ApusTodávns, olov rp«mpirz (sic, perhaps 
7pvnpelàtov or -p(ótov), Botóáptov, kvvapiótov. 


35 N 80 ró bmokopl(esÜat QuXas &Bos : 
9223 dà ToÜ UmokopwTiwKoÜ Ota A AXec 
abróv: 92 ven bmokopwTikQs* c |.Lk pÜviet 
06 kré : R.189 . . qofet 06 abróv €rír es 
cpuikpóvaov TÓ TNotov: cp. Herodian 2 
858 32 vevógra. TÓ ÜTmokopwTikOv 1) Otà 
majv 1) 0u& koNakelav 1) 0uà TÓ TpÉTOv 


kTé. 
39 p] 1165: N 880: 943: 1109: R 
1360: Av 615: 1l1ll: Pa 75: 570: L 


1206: Ac 763: T 261: Ec 1058. 


T 


o 


I5 


35 


5 ludierous perversion of a word's intention by means of mispronunciation or 
of intonation (ie. by ovi] or by gesture, grimace, wink, twinkle in the 
eye (Le. by rà ópoyevi] $wvijs or of course by both combined. Aristotle 
might have deseribed it as he describes one of the other kinds of é£aAayíj, 
and as he might have described both the other kinds, as taking place órav 
IO TiS TOU Temas TO u£v kara Ae(zy, TO 06 sou]. 


15 both $ov/j and rà ópoyevi] so refract órpypos that for the nonce it can look 


30 
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&. kar ézalAarÁN, qcoNá, Troic óuoreNéci. 


This is not identieal with the é£aAA«y$ of the epi zoujr. 1458a 5: 
1458b2 and wholly different from the éfaAAay5 in epi mr. 1404 b 8. 
It is further so particularised that there can be no doubt that it is any — 


oUK, GÀAÀÀ cávres écpév oi Oi0ámka Aot 
7. [4 , » 
Moveáov Üepázovres oTpuypot, 
^ e 
kaTà TOv "Opajpov. 
5, JUIN , ^ ^ M , » 
ovk ér0s OTpypüv kai rO AqOÓdpiov éxew— 





like 7pyróv. 


How far in comie éf£aAAay: the mispronunciation was made apparent 
to the eye when the spoken word was written down can hardly be deter- 
mined. Was à ZU Oéoora for instance, when intended so to be rendered 
20 by the actor as to suggest à /20e0 Oéc7ora, actually written with a [9 and a 
If Bentley is right in thinking that this example furnished by (é — x) -- y 
comes from L 940, the wss. now give only Ó Ze there; and it is quite 
coneeivable that at the beginning at least the éfoAAayy was left to the | 
actor as trained by the poet? or to the discernment of readers. 
25 happens also, at any rate for extant manuscripts, at Pa 42 :— 


61 


FNIT» » * » 5 * , 
TOUT. évri TÓ TÉépas o? As karoauárov. 


N 1273:— 


, ^ ^ e , 5 » , 
Tí Oira Anupets doa-ep Oz Ovov kaTaTegoOv ; 


and at Av 1108: L 852: Ac 406: 
756 the commentators text had éAuxvOvro, but no extant Ms. now has the 
v. On the other hand, fjvpeívqgv alone appears at Eq 59: 


T 567, and vvkTepe(aua. at 'T 204. 





30 'The case is on all fours with that dis- 
cussed supra pp. 103 ff. Aristotle zepi 
pur. 9 11—1412 a 28 furnishes no argu- 
ment against this supposition ; for there 
he expressly confines himself to ck, 
and evidently contemplates only cases like 
V 45 where the lisp of Alcibiades is the 
base of the cxóGujua. In such cases, à 
person's actual peculiarity in pronunciation 
must be given by the letters, just as Aris- 
totle says—ró 0€ 7apà "yp&áuua, Tov obx 0 
Aévyet Néyew  &àNN 0. ueraaTpéQe: Üvoya, 
olov TÓ Ocoócpov els Níkova TÓv ku0apqOorv 
OPATTEIZE: zpocTotetrac ^yàp Névew (he 
makes out that Nicon means) 70 OPAT'TETI 
ZE, kai é£mmaTQ:—üANo yàp Néyev—0i0 
pa óvrtc 106, émel el ud] vroNauBáveu Opka. 
civat,' oU Oóte. ácretov elvau — Nieon as 


and in most wss. at Àc 234. 


At Av 912 ff 


This 


At Pa 


vokáOas at. 


Opákuos xeMOóv pronounced pde as. 
Opárrewe. "The further example given by. 
Aristotle — ka& rà  BOYAEIATTON - 
IIEPZAI apparently concerns Nicon also, 
whose accents and vocabulary may have | 
been in keeping with his utterance of con- 
sonants and vowels; but without a com- 
mentary it is impossible to make sure what 
Nicon meant, when the uninitiate thought | 
that he said f9o/Ae: a)róv Tépca.. — But 
these words are at any rate the Thracian's 
equivalent for something quite dieron 
such as ovNi] abrOv Tépvact. 

The scholiasts rarely talk of apap 
naTuc 6s, but at Eq 59 and 79 the annotator - 
does employ the expression. Cp. ven af. 
Pa 867: V 820. 
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In most cases the éf£aAA«y/ could not be made visible in the ancient 
script; a reader had to see the pun for himself :— 


€s pakápov evoxíav. 


dzoVopnegÜa 0' oo AíÜois &ri 


^ , 
€K TOU c'Kturo00s 


R 85 700 yis O0 TÀXpov ; 
Pl 817 
&AÀAÀà ckopoóíow vxo Tpvóüs ékácToTe. 
N 23 óTr émpudugv TOv kozzaTíav. otuot TáAÀas, 
ei" éfekómqv wpórepov vóv o$0aAuóv Aí8o. 
N 709 E 
Oákvovgi u' efépmovres oi kopívOtoi, 
N 728 ebpqTéos yàp voUs ázogTepyTukos 


», , 3 » , »* ^ - 5 , 
küzaióÀxp. oto! 7ís àv Og éxi9AAoL 
€f dpvak(óov *yvopQv a&mocTepnrpto. ; 

Av 873 ovkéru KoAatvis 4AÀ" ákaAavOis "Apreyus. 

* , b , 
kai $pvyíAo Xafa(to. 


OpviÜes Tjcav TékToves 


^ ^35 Li , ^ € ^ , , ^ 
Tà Xetp' év airoÀots, Ó voUs Ó é£v kAÀowmiOQv. 


Av 1154 
, ^ a ^ e£ 
co$oraToL zeXeküvres ot TOls DUyxeatv 
amezeAÀékQgav Tàs TAÀas. 
Eq 79 
L 299 kücTiv ye AQuviov 7Ó Up 


^ , ^ 
TOUTO 7001) pxevg. 


In each of the cases in this last group Aristotle held that the word was 


e£gAAaypevov. 


Though no articulate sound was altered, it expressed some- 
thing different from, additional to, that ordinarily expressed by it. 


'The 


speaker might be said rov óvopa(opévov TO p£v karaAeízew, 7Ó 0€ votetv in 


pekápav, ckopoOtows, éfekómv, kopívÜou, etc. 


M-A-K-A-P-O-N, 2-K-O-P-O-A-I-O-I-2, ete, nevertheless 
contrived yéAÀcros X&pw to suggest vj, rois Ópoyevégci, more than the 


letters naturally said. 


Some of the ways in which scholiasts handle this species of LAUGHTER 
have been pointed out already (supra pp. 244 ff. For the most part they 3o 


do annotate it by zaí(ev and the like. 


No doubt some of them thought 


at times of the FIGURE apovopacía*! rather than of the TROPE 
óvopaTozOoia karü zapovopacíav; yet the term oxX7ua« is never applied 
to it in the ravennas, nor have I observed it in the venetus ^ Moreover, 
they never employ the phrase z«p' vmóvoiav (zapà zpocOokí(av) in reference 35 
to instances like ja«dápeov and kopívOio, although occasionally what they 
do say? suggests that they saw, as Aristotle saw,*? the zapdóofov and 


the dzár) present in e£aAAayy;. 


Z. karà cyRua Aézecoc.** 


5 Alexand. 7epl cxayu. W 8 477 —8Sp 
3 36. 

32 Av 1108 óéov eiretv kré : Pa 756 oov 
«Ureiy éxpuvro éXxvàvro eUrev kré. 

5$ epi por. 9 11 —1412 a 26. 

*5 Arist. mepl co$. éAéyx. 4—166 b 10 
oi óé (sc. Tpóm oL. ToU EXéyxew oi) 7apà TÓ 
exjua T37s Xétecos cvuBalvovow Órav TO uj 


Tra)»rÓ Gcaórws Éépumveómrat, olov Trà üppev 
05v 7) T0 05Xv &ppev 7) TO uera£b Odrepov 
ToUTUV, 7) TÁM TÓ T0L.ÜV Tr0cÜV 7) TÓ Troc Óv 
Toiv, 7) TÓ Tr0LoUv rác xov 1) TÓ Ouakelpevov 
ToLciv, kal TüXXa, 0, os Oujpyrat mpórepov. 
ÉcTL "yàp TÓ ui) TOv 7oteiv üv cos TOV Tr0L€iV 
T. T) Mée& em«uaívew* olov TÓ Uyulvew 
óuoles TQ cxüuurt. Tfjs Aé£ews Mévyeras TÀ 


IO 


20 


He said no doubt still 25 


This takes all LAUGHTER which lies in representing as congruity plenary 4o 
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and essential that which is merely an empty and accidental congruity in 
grammatical form in respect of inflexions (accidence) or of constructions 
(syntax) If its motive be ignored, then in all such cases a speaker must 
be said either 9apJapí(ew or coAout(eu.*? 

5 It may well be that not a few jests of this stamp are missed now by 
reason of certain inevitable disabilities in the hearer. On the one hand, no- 
body ean have an Athenian's instinetive certainty respecting what may or 
may not be said seriously in Attie. Worse than this, everybody's conception 
of what was possible in live Greek at some partieular moment is necessarily 

r0 vieious, seeing that the Greek that everybody knows is *a mixty-maxty 
queer hotceh-poteh? of diverse ingredients real and unreal The real 
ingredients are idioms grown naturally somewhere at some time within the 
centuries when Greek was alive; the unreal are either downright shams 
superinduced by rwrrATORS upon the patois of their own generation, or are 

15 alien. modes of expression, Hebrew, Latin, Egyptian, Mixo-barbarian, that 
crept into the patois itself, when Greek did duty as lingua franca for the 
eastern side of the empire. Even the real ingredients make medley enough, 
seeing that it is impossible for any brain to order them properly according 
to locality and date. As for the unreal, they are constantly mistaken for - 

20 real, so that even sane interpreters sometimes conceive that they can confirm 
their manner of taking a passage in some author of the classical age by 
addueing parallels from laborious, bungling mimies of elassieal models to 
whom classical Greek was even more of a dead language than it is to 
themselves. 

On the other hand, it is hopeless for any one at the present time to try 
and realise how the ordinary Greek regarded matters concerned with what 
would now be called syntax and accidenee in days when as yet no system of - 
grammar existed, and men had to puzzle out as they best could such apparent 
inconsistencies as those, for example, which provide LAUGHTER €x, TOv zpay- 
3o prov in certain passages of the Clouds (658—691: 847—853).16 

However, to let this be as it may, it is at any rate certain that just as 
crafty pleaders saw that they could bamboozle on occasion a jury composed. 
of Strepsiadae and Philocleons by arguments based upon óp.oto0 Xyjoo tvi] or 
such eongruity in outward form as does not necessarily correspond to any 

35 actual and essential congruity, so the comie poets were not slow to under- 
stand how securely they might count upon LAUGHTER if they made their 
puppets play with óporooX9pocvy of the more obvious kinds. 

In respect of accidence there does not seem to be much room for the 
provoking of rAvGHTER in this fashion, at all events é« Ts Aéfees. "The - 

40 manner of doing so can be inferred from the Clouds. Words like » «dpóozos 
are changed into 4 xapóó7z:, and I dare say on oecasion somebody may have 


25 





TéUwew 1) olkoOopetv* kaírot TÓ uév Totóv TL 
kai Ouaukeljuevóv Tres OnNot, TÓ Ó€ ToLeiv Tt. 
TÓv a)rüv Oé Tpómov kai émi TOv üXNov. 
Cp. ib. 6—168:/a:24 11:8 — 170/18 DAE : 
22—178 a 4 ff: cp. n. 45. 


455 ib, 898—165 b 14 and 20-22: 
I7GD i7 1 :502—182/8/88 


35 here appears to be no satisfying 


14-— 


account of what Protagoras intended by 
his classification of óvóuara into dppeva kal 
05Nca kal ckeóm (Arist. mepl pmr. 8 b— 
1407 b 7). From another passage in Arist. 
(mepl coQ. éXéyx. 14—173 b 19) it is - 
evident that Protagoras held that Homer 
soleeised in saying Uf»w  obNouévqv, - 
whereas he ought to have said «uw 
oUAÓMEevorv, , 
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said 0 xdápóozos, just as on occasion 7) ypapuaTess *T crops up. Or again an 
effeminate man, a Cleonymus, an Ámynias, a Timocles, or a Lysicles is 
disparaged by a twist in his name—7 KAeovópz, 7) '" Apvvía, 1) TuókAea, 
7 AésiAAa. But the form arising from /japfjapwpós may often not be 
discernible offhand by a modern ignoramus. It might therefore be worth 5 
while to explore the paltry residue of Attic comedy to see if much of the 
laughter so arising has not been missed. 

But if this is the case with SapJapwrpós, there can be no doubt that to 
a far greater extent it is the case with comic goAo:kiagós. 

Perhaps Aristotle thought that in the zepi cox. éAéyx. his purpose 
would be served best if he selected as absurd examples *8 as he could of Aóyo: 
epu ukot (co$írpara) based upon ópotocX9uocóvg and imposing eoAo:- 
Kurpós, but at all events those which he does furnish are well fitted for 
showing how easily a comic zpóswzov may make LAUGHTER by choosing to 
think that something said by another zpóc«zov either invites or obliges 15 
him to solecise, to offend against idiom. Some such readjustment of the 
point of view is necessary before Aristotles teaching concerning oX7pua« 
Aéfeos as an element in co$ícpara can be reconciled with his teaching 
respecting it as a device for producing yéAcos in comedy. — Nevertheless, even 
after the point of view is thus changed, it is still far from easy to produce 20 
examples of soloecism so arising numerous enough to justify the importance 
which Aristotle assigns to o X7jpa Ae£eos in the armoury of the comic spirit. 
The explanation of this is most probably that which I have already suggested — 
Thracian incompetence to discern any but the most flagrant cases of solecism. 

It may be remembered that the like difficulty made itself felt in regard to 25 
cvvovvpa, which to Thracians is of course no less disconcerting. 

Fortunately Greek comedy, with its opulence of LAUGHTER, can still 
delight even when some of its merriment is obliterated by time or eliminated, 
as sometimes happens with coAoukwrpós, by editors or annotators. "The last 
editor? of the Thesmophoriazusae has taken part of it away from a passage 3O 
at the play's beginning too long to cite here (115—20), and some annotators 
would gut another? of all comicality in 1l. 26 ff :— 


- 


o 


SK T0 Üvpiov Tovro; vi Tróv '"HpakAéa 





—J3Óliai ye. eíya vvv. guoTO TO Üópiov. 
&kove, dkovo kai cuwmTQ TO ÜUp.ov— 35 





as some would do also at Av 846 :— 
kipvka Oe mépiov TÓv p&v és Üeovs vo, 
" » 0» 5 » 5 , , 
érepov 0' àvoÜev ab map' àvÜpomovs káro, 
, ^ 7 , p. * , 5 , ^ , 
KüketÜev abÜis map éué. av 0€ y' avroU pévov 
——-—x 5 , , 
otpo(e vap ép. 40 


5 T 452. Cp. Ion's oi XeMóóves in — Tis, ToÜro 0pG ; ópQ 06 róv klova, Gore ópa 
the Omphale, a satyric play, sch. Av 6 kíov. 
1680. 59 J. van Leeuwen would omit 1l. 12, 

35 e.g. djs elval ru MBov ;. éarw pa rt *? Declaring that ewwmüav is substituted 
AíBov : &p' érlaracat roüro ;—ToÜro 0 Ear. — for cvyüv quia in affinis responso re- 
AíBos — éríoraca, ápa Mos: &pa Ó ópà ^ quiritur verbum transitivum." 
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But being a Thracian I had better not commit myself further to marking 
comie sins against Attic idiom till I can do so with more deliberation. - 
How jeopardous a business it is may be made clear by a modern instance :— 


A. What an assart thou! I understand thee not. 
5 B. What a block art thou that thou canst not! My staff under- 
stands me. 
A. What thou say'st ? 
B. Aye, and what I do, too: look thee, I'll but lean, and my staff - 
understands me. 
IO A. It stands under thee, indeed. 
B. WELy, stands under and understands is all one. 


And all one it may be in comedy and to an alien with the alien's working 
knowledge of English. 


ji 
6 ánó TÓÀN nparuároN réAcoc 


I5 Here Aristotles inquiry into the LAvuGHTER of comedy takes so wide a 
range and goes so deep that it would be preposterous to consider it within 
the limits of a note. Moreover, although any attempt, however lame and 
blind, to get at Aristotle's point of view could not be other than informing, 
it would for that very reason be out of place in a treatise upon scholia, 

20 Which for their bulk are the least informing things in the world. I will 
therefore, for the present at least, leave the core of the teaching alone, and 
merely give its surface an occasional pat, as a scholiast might. 

What he meant by 7à mpá-yp.ama. Aristotle himself is always ready to 
betray—7epi épp. init.— 16a 3 éco. jv obv Tà Év 7Ü ovy TOV ÉV T] 

25 vex manpárov cóp[BoAa, Ka T ypadópeva TOv €v &7 $ovy. Kal. 
óomep ovóe yp p pora magi Tà aUTÓ, ov0Oé $ovai ai avraí* Óv pévrot 
TOUTA aueta. TpOTOS, TOUT TücL va ura. Tijs Vvx1TS, Ka. v TOUTA 
ÓpotópaTa, m páxy piam. jn TG&UTÓ. KTÉ: Tepl c0. &Aeyx. 1—165a6 éz& 
yop OUK errw avTà TÀ m páy pora uu A yea Oa dpovras, AAA rois. 

3o ovóp.ag w avri TOV mpaypárov Xpop.eÜo. cvpóAois, 70 cvp[jatvov él 
TOV Ovop.&TOV KO eci TÓV m pay prov qyoópea. ,mvpatvew, kaÜmep eu 
TÓV Vioov TOlS Xojopiévois. TO Ó' ovk écTw ópiotov. TÀ piv yàp Ovó- 
pora. memépavrau Kai TO TÓV Aóyov 7 MjÜos, TÀ 0€ m páy puero. Tóv dpi6pv 
Gre eoTw* dva-ykatov obv TÀeío TÜV avrüv Aóyov kal ToUvoja TÓ €V 

3s epatvew : mepi pur. 3 2—1405b9 ov yàp. (js E Bpórov on eva. 
air xpoXoyeiv eimep TÓ QvTÓ aQpatves TÓO€ dvTi ToO TÓO€ eumetv* TOUTO 
yép éc7. yebàos* TL yàp GÀÀo GAÀAov kvpuórepov kai óprocopévoi 
p&AXov Kal oiketórepov TQ grotei TÜ m papa. cp) Oppárov' éru 09 
ópotos €xov apatveu Tó0e koi Tóàe, OgTE€ KG obras &AAo QÀAÀov Kk&AAto 

40 KG aia xuov Üeréov* poo piv yàp TO kaAÀàv kal TO , aia xpàv gp. vovg. 
4dÀAX' ovx 3 kaAÀÓv 13) ovx 7) aic Xpóv* 3 TaUra pu£v, dÀÀà paAÀAov K 


ivTov kTé. 
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I should not wonder if Aristotle made the distinction between ó ék T/js 
Aéfeos yéXos and ó éx Tv T pa-ypárav yé^os far less absolute than his 
epitomator lets out. The distinction is substantial in so far as in the one 
case 7) Aéfus is the predominating factor, in the other à zpáypara; but 
laughter é« 77s Aé£ews is inconceivable apart. from 7à v páypoa, and on 
the other hand a very considerable part of ó éx TOv wpáyparov yéAÀws is 
rendered possible only by the good offices of 7) Aé£is. 

There is nothing in scholiasts at all corresponding to Aristotle's view of 
laughter é« TOv zpaypárov. Their intelligence of 1t is of a piece with 
that of (6 — z) - y—ék 66 TOv vpa'ypárov karà rpówovs O00. TpOTov kaTà 
dmárqv, 0s ZrpeyidOgs mewÜels aàAXuÜeis eivau rovs «epi VóAÀws Aóyovs- 
6e?repov kaTà Opoíociv' 7] 6€ Ópoíocis eis O0vo Téuverau, 1] eis TO [DéAvtov 
0s 0 EavÜ(as eis 'HpakAiv, 1] eis T0. xeipov, ós ó Auvvaos eis EavÜíav. 
They could perhaps not have understood any one who held that metaphor 
or epithet or irony had to do with LAUGHTER £k TOv zpaypárov any more 
than they could have caught his meaning, if he had explained that the 
source of the LAUGHTER in zapà zpocóokíav or in daOuavógrov was to be 
looked for in 7à zpáypaera. "They see the fun when Socrates is swung 
from the ceiling like broken meat in a basket; when a whale mistakes a 
battered hag for Andromeda; when the imperfections of the Athenian 
democracy are transferred to Olympus; even when Strepsiades does his best 
to outrumble the thunder. "They laugh if the affine of Euripides betrays 
his sex by overacting the part of a woman; if Dionysus suffers for too 
suecessful impersonation; if Strepsiades is the docile dupe of imposture. 
Such ópoíesis or such dzár: impresses them as ludicrous, but it is not so 
easy for them to realise, if indeed they ever realise at all, that metaphor, 
epithet, or other kind of expression may as a mode of thought involve 
ludicrous ógotogus exi 70 [DéXriov 1] ézi T0 xeipov or ludicrous àzár: every 
whit as substantial as any that they see acted on the stage. I should be 
surprised if Aristotle and they are here of the same mind at all ^ Certainly 
neither their ópococ:s nor their àzá77) is the sort that Aristotle had mainly 
in view, but insinuation of similitude and ambushed illusion such as they 
could not see for their thicket of TRoPES and riGURES. 

Nor are they in different case in respect to LAUGHTER provoked by 
illogicality,?! whether downright unreason or only inconsequence. What 
nobody ean help seeing they remark upon;?? but if the LAUGHTER be of a 
sort to be caught only by a mind awake and brisk, they let it alone. 

Of zapà zpocOoktav, on the contrary, scholiasts have plenty to say, and 
their notes upon it indicate very considerable divergence of opinion as to 





9 [Iepl épu. passim e.g. 13—22a14 ff. — without any suggestion of the ludicrous, N 


TOV ueràü TàÀ $vc. 0 12—1019b23: p 9 
—1085 214: and esp. ep] pgr. B 19— 
1392 a 8 ff. 

5? (ug) Av. 1005 «iva ó kókXos "yévgrai 
co» rerpá"yevos :—naízei: ádóNaroN ràp 
Tv kÜkNov ^yevécÓa. Terpá^yovov: 1142 
(transcpt.) raüra 06 dc €N kcoucooíq 
écXxnuáTwrTa.: 15293... . naízei óé els óv 
vopu(óuevov Tereuxía0at dépa kré: Ac 47 
. . . nÉnaikTadi KCQAuKóc 7aüra kré:; and, 


VOL. III 


152 áOUNaroN dOuNdTO émyyayev kré. 
(b) Av 1653 . . . kal vOv obv $«eiw el ui 
c) vó8os js, obk àv 7v 'A0«wà émikXmpos: 
«naízei 0é ven» robvavríov *yáp, viv Üvrov 
yvnclov, obk àv ety 0vyárgp érikNgpos kré : 
1503 . . . Énaize ó£, os "yàp ékeívov elp- 
kóros ÓTrL E£vvveoei Tàs vedéAas, kal obk 
Üyeral ae, $noiv f ékkekaNU oua." 1 coc 
€N kcxuoQOíq às kaAóv rt ákobgas TO oljuofe, 
á&TokaAbT TETO4 KTé. 
26 


Un 


3o 
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what exactly it was. Even the terminology varies somewhat.5? 
as the ravennas is concerned the designation zapà cpocOokíav is compara-- 
at all only in three commentators (Pa L Ac) 
and in these concomitantly with zap' ozóvoiav. 
5 (R Pa V) beside zap' vróvouv the form zapà T3v vzóvouv is found ; and 
this no doubt is the earlier and more correct form. "The article brings out. 
the precise signification, namely, *at odds with the (hearers) mind," and. 
serves as a plain signal not to take zapà (r?v) vmóvouv for an exact 
He who would zepà T)v vmóvouiv Tw. 
10 Aéyew projects a cheat with laughter,* whereas he who has said something 
unexpected (0 zapà zpocóokíav Ti eizóv) may have had this motive, but he. 
is just as likely to have designed an effective retort, an engaging compliment, | 
Indeed, illusion need play no part at all in 
The novelty, the surprise, is merely a relish, and not. 
It is therefore worthy of note that both the commentators 
who use z«pà zpocOokíav at all often, have a strong rhetorical bias and - 
frequently stray from the familiar path of ypagparu]. 
held that this form of LAvGHTER was based upon a oX7pa—mapà cpog- - 


tively uncommon, occurring 


: : ; 
equivalent of za«pà zpoacOoktav. 


a display of wit, and so on. 
vapà TpocOok(av. 
IS the dish itself.?5 
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7apà Tiv Tap mapa mpoc- 

v7Óvouav | vmóvotav Gokcav 
Pl 8 IBI 
N 4 N 
R 3 1 R 
Av 3 Av 
eq s 1l su eq 
Pa (1) 6 3 Pa 
L erts 4 1 L 
Ac Ss 3 6 Ac 
v (2)b 1 V 

Pes Ses 4p 
Ec 2 Ee 
6 33 10 





* A very doubtful case; the Mss. give zpos 
Tv bmTÓv. 

b The ven gives more cases, e.g. 449: 924: 
1136. 


'T'he instances here tabulated will be found 


at Pl180: 277 bis: 287 : 805: 839: 972: 
1096 : N 179 bis: 562: 1261: R 
908: 548: 992: 1466: Av 38: 395: 
877: eq 167 : Pa (117): 249 : 
368: 402: 425: 526: 822: 95 : 363: 
899: L 114: 938: 1057: 1072: 

702: Ac 18: 756: 1173: 119: 
255: 615: 684: 738: 975: v 11834: 
1365: 230 Ee 798: 11833. Of 


course vapà mpocOokíav in KR ió0. vol. i. 
p. 281 is on a different footing. 
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So far. 


In three plays also 


They probably 


d 


* Hence the phrase is not likely to 
oceur in commentators on tragedy. The 
only instance I know is at Aesch. Cho 94, 
which arises merely from the ignorance of 
the annotator. 


55 The two things, however, seem to 
have been often confounded—Quint. 6 3 | 
84— superest genus decipiendi opinionem. 
aut DICTA aliter intelligendi, quae sunt in 
omni haec materia vel venustissima. 1 
opinatwum et a lacessente poni solet, quale 
est quod refert Cicero, *Quid huie abest, 
nisi res et virtus ?' aut illud Afri, * Homo 
in agendis causis optime vestitus,' et 4m 
occurrendo, ut Cicero, audita falsa Vatini 
morte, cum obvium libertum ejus in- 
terrogasset, * Rectene omnia?" 
* Recte' ; *Mortuus est ?' inquit." These 
kinds are not annotated by scholiasts as 
Tapà (rjv) UVTóvotav, or even as capà. 
mpocOoklav. At Pl 180 the éjrécot ^yé cot 
is in the MSS. assigned like the words p 
ceding to Carion: and at Av 395 (rav) the 


ài, TÀs xrpas. The one certain eo n 
is L 938 **in oceurrendo "—goíXe jvplatü 
0€;: uà rüv 'AmÓANo gui] 'ué "ye. ere 
there is the note— . . . 
ü&T)r»TQ4c€v. Elsewhere this is correetl 
annotated by *eXoíov xápw, e.g. Pl 1035 
R 1012: Av 90: Ac 176: or by érai£& 
Av 959: 
like. 


or ézírg0es R 295: or 
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9ok(av.9 Indeed one of them says so ;?7 and the other betrays his attitude 
by the odd trick of annotating, not 70 zapà zpocóokíav eipnpévov, but the 
something already said against which that clashes; or as he might have 
expressed himself, the something that the speaker said in order to give an 
opening for the FIGURE àvÜvzaAAay: 99—Pa 425 oiu ós éAerjpov cip! dcl 
Tüv XpvaíOov :—6Oéov eizeiv 7|rTov, dwoiv éAejpov.? Moreover, once at 
least he comes very near to confounding, if he does not actually confound, 
comie zap' vzóvouauv with the rhetorical device of selecting the word least 


ET OVI 


expected—Pa 526 


4 .q ^ L ea E ^ , 

otov O6 cveis, os TOv kaTà TÜs kapOías, 
, 

yXvkórarov óo-ep àcTpaTeías kal ppov. 


5 ^ ^ 5 , 
dcTpaTe(as ;:— dvri TOU eipQvys . . 
^^ 2t , wr 
TOLOÜTOV, TOUTO 7G  vmrOvouv eUmrev.o0 


. ÜcAev O6 eimetv evw0(as 7) &AAov 


The commentator to the 'Thesmophoriazusae uses neither zap' vzóvoiav 
nor zapà zpogcOokíav, but contents himself with the phrase Oéov eizetv à 


eimev [j.59 


What all this has to do with Aristotle, I cannot tell ^ Under the head 
of ó ék ToU mapà mpocOokíav "cX«s he can hardly have done other than 
include what scholia term -ap' vmóvoiav,? but whether he comprised 
therein more than this, is at present undiscoverable.5 


56 Tib. mepl exqu. W 8 544—8p 3 66 
indicates clearly enough that the proper 
cx'jua. of this name was not identical with 
Tap' bTóvoiav at all, his example being 
Dem. 7 35. "The Pa commentator maj use 
map Uróvouv so at 402. Demetr. cepi 
ép. 152 correctly enough speaks of 7) Tapà 
Tposc0okíav xápi. ^ His instances are N 
179 and Hom. | 369—00rw éyà mÓuarov 
&0ouat uerü ols érápownw, | ro0s 0^ dXXovs 
mpócÜev: TÓ 0É Tov—£ewljov fora: of 
which he says—o *àp Tpoce0óka TotoÜTo 
** £év.oy" oÜre 'O0vaceUs oÜreó üvaywdokmv. 
But some scholiasts are not so precise in 
their nomenclature. 

9! Ac 255 *yaAüs :— . . . Troüro 06 TO 
exT)ua. kaNeirac rapà, TpocOoklav* ec "yàp 
$áva. ékmovjcera. "mai0as." Later, TÓ 
axTua Trap vmróvouav is of course found, e.g. 
sch. Ald Pl 17: 27 Dübn. p. 326 a 17: 
326 b 22. 

55 See supra p. 311 n. 4, and add sch. 
Ald Pl 277 —Dübn. p. 340a 31. 

59 So 935 (Gaep Üvelas $0-ypua moXeua- 
cTQplas:—. . . TÓ O6 ÓOveías ávrl roD 
cáNmvyyos: 902 áàvri ToU elmeétv cpara 
&puara eimev. Cp. sch. V 440. 

9? Cp. the instance at l. 95. The in- 
tention of map' bmóvoiav at 402 depends 
somewhat upon the question whether there 
is à new speaker or not, but in any case 
there is no comic 7ap' vTóvoiav, though 

. there may be rhetorical mapà 7pocóokíav. 


$1 254: 509: 910: and combined with 
xápw "*yéXeros 1025. This sort of phrase 
is common in all the annotators [(1) óéov 
eimetv à eimev B : (2) àvri ro0 elmretv à elrev 
B : (8) àvri roÜ à eimev 8 : (4) 0éov à eirev 
B: (5) óéov eimev B. (4) is confined to 
the L commentator] either alone or com- 
bined with zap' bmóvouuv or maí$e, etc., 
or with both. Occasionally the note takes 
this sort of form—N 37 ó9uapxos :—Taí(et 
Qs el EXeyyev 7) kópis 7) VóNNa : R 855: 
and combined with zap' jTóv. or mapà 
Tpocó. Pa 95: 368. "Now and again a 
phrase with ^*éAcs, a *yeNoíes, or a 7aí(e 
suffices—L 1071: 1202: V 1189. 

5? Incidentally, indeed quite by accident, 
he gives the best account of it, comparing 
it in its nianner of producing pleasure with 
é£aNNavyrj (rà Tapomemovyuéva) and. with 
TÀ Tr&.9U, "yp& uua. c kcopuua ra, (see supra n. 40) 
—Tmepl pr. 9 11 —1412a 27 ff àÀN' Gomep 
ol év rois *yeXolots rà Taparemowuéva, (ómep 
Obvara. kal Trà Tapü "ypáuua ckópupara* 
é£amard "yáp'*) kal év rois uérpots* ob "yàp 
GoTep 0 ákoómv UméAaBev: *'éareuxe O' 
&xuv vr m0c7ci xiueÜXa: " 0 0 gero éüuAa 
épetv. 

$7 The passage in the Rhetoric im- 
mediately preceding that quoted in the last 
note might be forced into furnishing evi- 
dence for a most comprehensive view of 
0 ék ToU Tapà TpocOokíav "yéNws, but I do 
not think this would be fair. 


IO 


20 


5 


IO 
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The three elements of the ludierous next named anybody at any time - 
must consider to have their source in 7Tà zpáypara. 
annotate them very frequently,"* the reason perhaps is that, being fashioned 
by nature like zpóc«za in comedy with a bias to the wrong side, they took 


them as a matter of course. 


It has sometimes occurred to me that the commentator on the Birds 
excels his companions in his appreciation of LAUGHTER, as he excels them in - 
everything else, and notes like the following accord well with Aristotles | 
eighth division—* When in cases in which you have a choice you discard 
the best and take inferior sorts," Av 1537 (f :— 





93 (m) éx 30 karaokevágew T. 7. els 7 
L.—Pa 378 yéNoros xdpw ToÜro iva, Óel£m 
Kal robs Ocobs cTTOUÉVOVS ÜTÓ NMjuuaros : 
L $00. p. 148 avrGv Twes avrouoXoÜcat 
u&Xa, ^yeNolos 00 ükpacíav cs To)s dvOpas 
kré: 201 às ueyáNgs oUom]s TT kÜNukos 
malfe.: 466 émai£e Oià TÓ dNowov Ort 
mívovcau, TapowoÜüciv : (b) ék T. xp. $op- 
Tuy Ópxmjoeu.—N  UmT60. 1r. p. 388 ó 0€ 
"yépov 7pós abNàv kai üpxqouww Tpémerat kai 
yeNeromotet TÓ Opüua: (c) órav Tis . . 
$avAórqyra Aaufávq.—N 146 vyeXolov xápw 
TapeuNoer ToÜro: Oià ToÜro o/06 üXNov 
€uv1ja0c uépovs roÜ cdparos 7) ToÜ €v éka- 
TÉpq *yeNolov kré : Av 553! Kefpióva kal 
llop$vpiwev cs cjiepóaNéov TÓ TÓMcua :— 
&raa£ev, ael ÉXeyev à 0col, o. op. TO T. : 
Pa 201 xal rara *yeNolov xXápw: ué^yas "yàp 
0j) mXoÜTos el €v akevaptows éari rois Ücots 
T Tepiovoía: 695 ^yeNoíos TaÜTa' Gs "yàp 
mepl 'cmovüalev Ti» Éu$aciw Totobjevos 
émrjvevykev ürv epi ZodQokMéovs émóBeró uov: 
L 690 iva wjmore $áyy ckópoóa 06 
kváguous uéAavas :—lva ui eis Opas éA8q 
maí(eu 06 ümró TOv eüreAQv : 1959 moNUs Ó' 
GA karrQV ckeNGv dps lero :—érau£ev : 
Ac 284 *eXolov xápw Tíjs uév keQaNijs oU 
$povrlfeu Tífs Oé Xórpas mpovoetrav: 'T 
1021 ós €év keplg. (of the substitution of 
&acov às Tij "*yvvaiká ju! éN0etv. for &acov, 
'Axot, ue av iXais ^*yóov 7ó00v Aafetv in 
a passage from Euripides): Ee 734 ós 
€v Kwjuqóíq kal T?» xórpav é£o kaNet xápuw 
yyéXeros. Much of the laughter scholiasts 
handle as TROPICAL, ie. as examples of 
cküuua (see supra p. 276 c) or of some 
species of eipeveía, just as they might treat 
itin annotating Homer. Sometimes they 
mark the fun by a zaí£ec or érai£ev ;. but 
more often they ignore the laughter and 
appreciate the TROPE:as Phrynichus (BA 
58 28) does in respect to R 18—7Aéov 7) 
évuavrQ  TpegcBrepos -^yCyvouac (sic) :— 
dcTetov* TÓ "yàp UO Ts &m0las olrc Orari- 
8ea0a. s kai TOv érQv ioopelaÜat ovO£v 
GXN' 1) ai£gcís écrw. — The species capka- 


cuós and uvkrm2puuós the ravennas at least - 


(capkacuós the ven has at Av 1009) 
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BK. II 


If scholiasts do not . 


ignores but xapievruwuós or a making 

merry, xAevacuós or a making fun, óuacvp- 
Lós or à vilipending, and dcreteuós or the 
ready wit, springing from self-possession, 
a sense of proportion, and good-natured 
sagacity, whereby a man says exactly the 
right thing at the right moment, so that 
everybody who hears him is provoked that 
he did not think of it himself—are all 
noted. "The commentators to the Pl and 
the AcbothusexaptiévTcws precisely aecording 
to the textbook definitions of xaptierrt- 
ocuós.—Pl 20: 283: 9251: 700: Ac 88 
(xaptevrt(óuevos) : 140: 146: 321: 1129. 
Cp. V 2 (xapievrifóuevos). The notion at 
least of mirth in whieh the hearers are 
sure to partieipate is apparent also at R 
491: Av 1487: Pa 368: 505. Ofdcreé- 
cpós none of the annotators claims to be | 
a good judge, but dereíes comes more or 
less pat at N 261 and V 18359 : dcret(eo0at 
at N 800: dcrewebera,. at Pa 369 (ep.at- 
T 80 dácreéóuevo). For xXevaogós there 
are in all seven examples— Pl 292: 566: 
Av 930: 1396: Pa 198: L 636: T 441: 
and there is no reason why every one of 
them should not be taken as giving with 
precision the annotator's conception of the 
form of eipeveía as designated and ex- 
pounded in the textbooks. In the last 
passage xAevdfew is contrasted with dzó 
c0vO0fs Aéyew, just as at IN 708 xXeváfe- - 

cÜa. appears tomean **notto bein earnest." | 
On R 228 is the comment that Dionysus 
xNeváfet TOUS Barpá xovs when he says— - 
GXX' é£óNow 0" abr Koái' o0OÉv "yáp éoT 
GAX' j koái. But it is wise not to ex- 
peect too great accuracy from the ignorant 
and to remember that at Pl 796 rv $óprov 
is actually translated by T7» xAeb7qv, and 
ckGmTew by xXeváfew at Pa 744.  Ae- 


are common in the scholia, I doubt if it be 
possible to make sure in any case that to 
cvpuós is used with technical precision f fora. 
species of irony. Rather, just like ex&juuc 
(ckérTew) it should be taken as intended. 
in most cases to mark comic ótagoMj. 
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Tís écrww 5) BaoíAew ; | kaAMor kópy, 





imrep Tapueveu. Tv kepavvóv ToU Ads 

kai TÀÀA' ázafámavra, Tijv ev[DovAíav, 

Tijv e»vopuíav, T?v a'odpoc)vqQv, Tà veópia, 
Tiv Aoi8opíav, Tv koAakpérqv, 7à Tpio[DoAa. 


5 
On the last line is the note:— . .. ets avégouw 06 Tjs kouo0ías ToUTÓ 
Psi. Just afterwards, when Prometheus says— 
de( cor. àvÜpómois yàp eUvovs eig! éyo. 
and Pisthetaerus bears him out— 
póvov eov yàp Ou& o" àázavOpakíi(opev. 10 


the annotator says: . . . 6$ év kwjuoüíg ToU evreAeoTépov éuvijoOn, éri 
&ÀÀcov péywra icXvovros TOU TUpós. 

Lastly, there is the LAUGHTER arising from downright nonsense, *when the 
language is incoherent, though there be no lack of grammatical sequence ? :— 
Av 998 ff— I5 


^ , FM , 37 
T&vTi Ü€ coL TÍ €0T,;  Kkavóves áépos. 
ccm MM. * »; , M my e 
avTíka yàp dip égT. Tiv iOéav OAos 
kaTà cVvyéu páAwrra. cpogÜels obv éyo 
ME » X , 
Tv kavóv', dvoÓev Tovrovi rv kapm)Aov - 
, * ^ , , 5 , 
€vOcls. Qa Diyrv—pavOávess ; o9 pavÜávo. XE. 
p ^ , , , e 
opÜq perpijmo kavóvu TpoaTiÜe(s, iva 
0 kÜkÀos yévgraí go. Terpá'yovos, kàv pégQ 
, , , » 5 , 3 ^ eo s 
4yopá, dépovca, 0' Ógiv eis abT3]v ó00i 
, ^ ^ - AE, 1 ^ , er - ) 5, £ 
OpÜai zpüs avrÓ TÓ pécov, GoTep O0' ágTépos 
5, ^ ^ ^ 
avroU kvkAÀorepoUs Ovros OpÜal mavraxj 25 
dkTives dzoAdp og uv. 5 


Aristotle must have intended—nor does the epitomator's account of his view 
exclude this—that the incoherence may amount to actual àvakoAovOia— 
Av 950 
kÀyjcov à xpvaó0pove ràv Tpopepàv kpvepáv: 3o 
vicó[JoXa. ze0ía. zoÀvmopá T. ?AÀvÜov àAaAdv. 
Av 1396 
Tóv &ÀdOponuov &Adpevos 
ap àvépov cvoaisu [Baív. 





55 On 1001 are the notes—(1) . . . T&à a few more notes upon ácvráprgrov—R 


óé é£gs Zóupaxos émírgO0es üOtávomra.: (2) 
... Tà Óé é£fs dóiavógra — and on 1003 
0.6Nov üvograíve. 'The annotator at N 
229 ff does not mark the nonsense though 
he does mark after his manner the nonsense 
which Strepsiades afterwards makes of it 
at 236—0 06 ds &ypowos pu vojcas TÓ 
elpguévov cvvéxeev Ti» dpácsiw Ü0ev kal 
 ácaóés émolgce 70 ÓnNoUuevov. "There are 


1341 ámpócTXoka TraÜra kal dcvváprmcyTa 
c)v Tois éts mücuw: Av 968 ... rÓ OéÉ 
ÜNov maí(ev . . . puueiaÜat TÓ üavvápryrov 
TÀV Xpucp.Gv: upon nonsense of a slightly 
different kind there are these— V 1172 
&posNóyos Tal(ev: Ec 126 dmpóoo*yos 7) 
eikacía. "Dl he fun at N 179 Demetr. (epi 
épu. 153) holds to be due as much to the 
&vakoXovOia as to the apáà mposOokíav, 


IO 
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On the last of these passages there is the sensible comment :—évia. 77] owv- 
0éce. àOiavóyra cowUoiv (oi OiÜvpap[Bozotot) Tabra Ot ov0€ rais Aéfeoi 


c'vverá. 06 


Under this head must also come, I suppose, Persian or "Triballian, for 
5 whether meant for Greek or not, and however spelt at the first, it must 
sometimes have been meant for nonsense.57 
But few points in the epitome remain that are pertinent to scholia. 
Everywhere are adscripts introduced for the most part by Ou«[9áAAen, 
ckómTe, Ouucípen kopupóei, making clear the self-evident :—PI 338 


Aóyos 1j qv vij TÜV "HpakAea To0AÀUS 
€zi Toiv. kovpeíouru TOv kaÜnpévov 


:— Gua DB 4AAe rovs ' AOnvatovs ós Ouyuepevovras ézi TOV Kovpetov Kai dp'yoUs, — 
1] 1p p / 


or obseuring the meaning :—T 877 


I5 


20 


/4 b L4 , , /, 
voíav O6 xoópav eigekéAdapev ade ; 


AtyvrTOV. 


——óOua[DáAXe, Tijv. Alyvzrov ós aA(uevov kal os kívOvvov éuzoi0av Tas 


, 
va.vatv. . 


This whole order of notes might be swept away and nobody be any 


the worse.98 


The terminology henceforward corresponds with that in the Poeties as 
now extant, and has consequently been repeatedly explained. 
be noticed, however, that scholiasts like all the later Grecians never speak of. 
the plot of a comedy as uv0os, but invariably call it oz60€o:s.59 


96 At 950 is the note érír$0es &ó.avojrus 
Xéyet Ümws kré ; and on a similar case at 
1377 it is said—érírq0es áOuavogreverac 
éNov O0uaBáNNew Tà Kiwmqolov Tovjuara 
às áó.avónra. 

87 Sch. Ac 100 afe (sc. ó VvevóapráBas) 
Tjj llepcuk?) OuaMékrQ xpoy.evos. 

58 Tt is a mere trick of note-making, as 


is ludierously demonstrated by the cir- 


cunistance that it encroaches even upon 
tragedy —sch. Eur. Or 742 o)x éketvos 
GAN — ékelvg | ketvov év0dO!  Tryavyev : — 
Oa áNNet cos ^yvvatkokpaToUu.evov abrüv kal 
Qs oók üv éXQNvOÓTa, el uj) Tapayévyovev 
7 'EMév-: ib. id. 18: 371: Hec 923 óia- 
cupr.KQs ^"yvvaikQv  TÓ kal gégomqs vvkrOs 
kaANNorié ea 0a. The worst of the 
scholiasts have also a trick of annotating 
what I dare say they would have called 
3060s, pointing out that this phrase or that 
is in keeping with the 7080s of the -yecp'yós 
Strepsiades or Trygaeus, and the like; buf 
this does not need serious consideration 
under Aristotle's 2080s in kejpülas ÜNy. 

59 Tt is quite possible that many of them 
could not have explained why they called 
it by this name. Suidas metaphrases it by 
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BK. II 


It ought to 


Tepiox7; and Hesychius by zrepuréreta, as 
does also Sextus Empirieus—mpós ^yecpu. 
32697 22—310 coNAaxOs uév kal d ; 
vmó0ecis 7poca'yope/erau, rà vüv 0€ dmap- 
Kéget Tpux s Né^yea 0a, ka0' Eva, uév pórrov. 
T; Ópaukouci) Tepuréreua, kaÜàó. kal rpacyuciv 
kal kcpukiv vmó0egiww elvat Xé*ojuev kal 
Auwauápxov Twüs bmo0éces TOv Eüpurlóov 
kal XoóokXéovs uÜcv, oók &XNo Tc kaXoÜy. 
res UmróBecw 1) ri] ToU Ópáuavros mepuréreuaw.. 
ka0' érepov 08 anuoavópevov bmó8eots Tpoa- 
«'Yyopebera. év pmropuij kré: where 
ÜpauaruK?) mepuréreu, seems to mean "the 
sum of all that takes place in the action". 
—a sense quite good enough for a Roman 
Greek of the second century A.D. lis 
kind of uncertainty is perennial At V 
54 the ravennas metaphrases róv Aóyov 


(ep. sch. Pa 148), but at 64 according tc 
the venetus the same commentator trans- 
lates Aoyíótov ^*yvójumv Éxov by vmó8ect 
€xovca mepuréreuav.. ''here cannot be muc ch 
doubt that the word UróBeats from meaning 
merely *subject matter" acquired by de 
grees new intentions, such as in the case 0| 
comedy that of Zmagined or supposed 


PT. VI 


situations and circumstances—the subject 
of a play as created by the poet's invention. 
This enlargement of import is rendered 
probable by the way in which vmorí0ec6a. 
and i7okeicÜa. are used by annotators— 
Av 950 év TQ dép. T0 TAác pa. Tfjs olkoOoyfjs 
vmorlÜera. : N 1 ka8eíümv vmoríÜera:: 
Pa 523 imoríÜera, abràs cs Tópvas : T 80 
bmÓókewrat ékkNgoiá(ovca. : Ec 105 v0 
vmókevrat ért..— "The Latin sophisters make 
the like distinction between fabula 
(tragoediae) and argumentum (comoediae). 
bmó8ecis always heads any account of the 
play introducing it in the Mss.—whether 
in verse and. purporting to be by 'Apuro- 
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$ávqs ^ypauuarwós, presumably Byzan- 
tinus, or in just less preposterous prose. 
"lThe ease with which the ascription to 
Aristoph. Gram. might take place may be 
shown simply. These are the headings in 
the ravennas—' Apuwroóávovs vmó0ecis Ba- 
TpÁxav : 'ApuwToQávovs ^ypaujuaruKoU. Umó- 
8ects. ópvlÜcv : imó0ects oukGv "Apuwro- 
$ávovs -ypauua:.kob. | In none of the 
iT o0éces is there anything of value except 
the paragraphs cited xarà Aé£w from some 
authoritative source giving the date of the 
play and the names of the poet's com- 
petitors. 


^ 





ENGLISH INDEX 


ote, —For technical terms see Greek Index. 


Accent, artistic value of, 158 7 : 158 n. 4: 
change from pitch to stress, 91 8: as 


| Aristarchus, 64 17: 


part of spelling, 85 22 ff: accents some- | 


times mmarked in the scholiasts' texts, 161 


30: Greek names for, 158: aeccentuation | 


of obsolete words, 76 26: 77 4: ac- 
centuation of dialectal words rarely 
remarked by scholiasts, 162 12 

Actors, supposed tinkering of texts by, 
57 33 

Admiration, note of, 127 1 

Adscripts, scholiastie types of amplifying, 
342 16 : 347 tf 

Alexandrian editors, colometry of, 87 9: 
89: Alexandrian Library, 52 5: Alex- 
andrian text of the tragic poets, 52 22 : 
plays perhaps arranged chronologically 
in, 37 16 : 43 10 

Alphabet, the old Attic, 69 13 : 69 n. 13 

Ammonius, the Alexandrian grammaticus, 
432 14 : 434 

——— he compiler of zepl 0iaópov Xé£eov, 
368 21: 370 27 : 371 13 

Anna Comnena, ancient authors quoted by, 
23 n. 27 

Annotation, unchanging elements in, 3 1: 
admit of classification, 5 4: origin of 
Greek, 5 6: 6 7: gradual deterioration 
in Greek conception of, 6 27: defined and 
described by Dionysius Thrax, 12 14: 
annotation by question and answer, 31 31 

Antigonus, an unidentified grammaticus, 
434 9 

Antipater, an unidentified grammaticus, 
434 7 

Antiphon of Rhamnus, 240 22 

Apion, ó uóx0os, 433 6 

Apollodorus, the Athenian, 432 14 : 434 

of Tarsus, 57 35: 5/7 n. 1: 433 2: 
484 

Apollonius, ó Xaípióos, 432 17 : 434 

of Rhodes, a rhetorician, 29 2 

ó MóXo», 197 n. 26 

0 óDckoNos, 433 9 : 434 














list of scholia giving 
his name, 423 ff: number of times men- 
tioned in rav ven, 431: 434 

Aristophanes, familiar with é£/yqeis k. 
TOUS TOLQriKOUs Tpómovs, 187 15: select 
plays of, 23 n. 27 

— of Byzantium, 62 20: 66 5: scholia 
giving his name, 420: number of times 
mentioned in rav ven, 431: 434 

Aristotle, his division of the names for 
things into two classes, 184 13: his view 
of language conditioned by previousschool 
doctrine, 184 15: 186 15: his analysis 
of poetic diction inrelation to paja ruk, 
202 30 : his doctrine of the LAUGHTER of 
comedy, 435 Íff: ermended, 240 n. 75: 
interpreted, 444 n. 40 

Artemidorus, of Tarsus, 71 16 : 71.21: 
433 2 

Asclepiades, 67 n. 10: 433 1: 484 

Asides, 111 27 

Aspiration, almost entirely ignored by the 
scholiasts, 86 18: 164 10 

Athenaeus, mentioned once in the scholia, 
433 11 

Atticism, craze for, 77 9: 78 4: 80 38: 
as protecting texts, 81 20: as dependent 
upon érvuoXoyía, 391 20: stock At- 
ticisms recommended by rhetoricians, 19 
n. 14 

Atticus, a transcriber of repute, 54 n. 8 





Books, intentionally destroyed, 26 n. 29: 
handwritteu books, 47 1: frequent errors 
in printed books, 3 n. 1 

Booksellers employ careless copyists, 4 n. 
2: tricks of, 22 3 

Breathings rarely mentioned by scholiasts, 
86 18: 164 10 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 346 n 17 

Browning, Robert, his extreme depend- 
ence upon the resources of printing, 
177 30 

Byzantine Greek, a feature of, 272 32 
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Callimachus, scholia containing his name, 
418: number of times mentioned in rav 
ven, 431: 434 

Callinus, a transcriber of repute, 54 n. 8 

Callistratus, 67 9: 67 n. 10: 81 32: 
scholia giving his name, 420 ff: number 
of times mentioned in rav ven, 431 : 434 

Cephisodemus, an unidentified writer, 434 8 

Chaeris, 70 21: 432 15: 434 

Chaucer, corruption of metre in, 87 3 

Choral odes, pre-Alexandrian mode of 
writing down, 87 23 

Cicero, untrustworthy as an exponent of 
Greek ypoguaru and pyropucj, 5 n. 8 

Colometrical notes rejected by ravennas, 
88 7 

Comedies, even successful comedies lost in 
ancient times, 53 n. 6 

Commentaries, ordered commentaries em- 
bracing more plays than one implied in 
certain scholia, 26 21: 37 ff 

Composition- imitation of the elders, 30 
20: teaching of, 28 29 

Conjectures by ancient scholars, 65 21 

Construes, word for word, 339 9: con- 
struing poets, 336 ff 

Crates, scholia giving his name, 429 ff: 
number of times mentioned in rav ven, 
431: 484 

Cratinus, select plays of, 23 n 

Critical marks, 63 n. 3 


4: 437 22 


Definitions in scholia, 253 14 : see opucuós 

Demetrius zepl épumvelas, his conception 
of language, 240 n. 76 

surnamed Ixion, 65 29 : 248 22 : 
15: 434 

Didymus, 67 n. 10: 243 6: character of 
his work, 432 4: number of times men- 
tioned 1n rav ven, 432: 434 

Diodorus, an unidentified grammaticus, 
434 7 

Dionysius Thrax, his definition of ^pag- 
paru), 1214: 18 12 

o0 "omvpos, an unidentified com- 

mentator, 67 n. 10: 434 

anunidentified commentator on Aristo- 
phanes, 484 7 : do. on Euripides, 85 33 : 
36 40 

Dioscorides, conjectures by, 66 n. 8 


432 











Ellenbog, Ulrich von, 127 n. 4 

Epaphroditus, 433 7 

Eratosthenes, 65 9: 66 3: scholia giving 
his name, 418: number of times men- 
tioned in rav ven, 431 : 434 

Ethic dative, Greek name for, 152 n. 1 

Etymology as determining spelling, 76 28: 
as bedevilling the sense of rpómos, 190 : 
in 4XNceccQv dTó0osis, 362 5: see also 
érvuoNo*yla, 


Euphronius, 66 26: scholia giving his 
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name, 426 43 ff: number of times men- 
tioned in rav ven, 432: 434 
Eupolis, select plays of, 23 n. 27 
Euripides, corruptions in text of, 59 18: 
Alexandrian text of, 59 14 : certain plays 
often reproduced, 60 11: said to have 
been altered by actors, 57 35 : rhetorieal 
triek of depreciating him, 408 10 : select. 
plays of, 60 n. 9 
Eustathius, confuses technical E 284. 
n. 5 
Exclamation, point of, 127 4 


Fielding's Tom Jones, corruptions in trade | 
copies of, 3 n. 1 
Forged plays, 65 5 


Galen, as textual critic, 4 n. 2: 48 20: 49. 
1: 551: upon the mischievous effects of | 
rhetorie, 18 17 

Gregorius Corinth., zepi óuaNékrov, 311 26. 


Heliodorus, 88 17 : 90 13: 433 8 
Hermogenes, uses 7080s in several denota- 
tions, 144 93 : 145 44: 195 n. 22: 197 
8: upon duéigoMa, 297 19: upon 70. 
óuor.küv aXjua, 3920 10: upon rÓ kcyukós 
Aéyew, 435 n. 2 
Herodian, 76 21: 
433 10 
Herodicus, 453 6 
Hesiod, selections from, for school use, 23 
n. 27 
Homer, peculiar history of the text of, 
49 29 


7815: 819: 88 7b 


Imitation of the ancients, 30 20 : 75 22: 
282 28: 811 19: 395 n. A1: SBBTNN 
doctrine accepted by Quintilian, 284 n. 6. 

Improvisation simulated by rhetors and 
grammatici, 33 7: in scholia, 33 26 

Interjections, scholia dealing with, 135 

Irenaeus, see Pacatus 

Isocrates, his use of 3)8os, 127 968 
accord with Aristotle in his view of 
language, 185 nn. 4 and 5 

Itacism, 77 6: 77 36: 78 33: 303 5 


Juba, 433 6 


Language, Greek view of, 7 ff: delicacy 
and sensitiveness of idiom in, 75 4 : see 
Aristotle, Demetrius, Isocrates L 

Laughter. Aristotle on the laughter o 
comedy, 435 ff: often treated by scholi 
asts under TROPES and FIGURES, 435 5 ff! 
440 2: 452 n. 64 / 

Lexica, a common source of scholia, 71 8: 
306 n. 23: 359 15: 359 n. 23: 3615 
9/2 26: 883 2: 388 n. 9 m 

Longinus, definition of ómóxpses in, 198 25 

Lycophron, scholia giving his name, 4T 
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number of times mentioned in rav ven, 
481: 434 
Lysias, 70uóraros, 191 27 


Machon, 28 14 
Macrobius as literary critic, 204 14 | 
Manuscripts, collation of, 117 50 
Marginal commentaries to single plays, 
24 10 ff: marginal signs, 23 1: 23 n. 25 
Metaphrases, 336 ff: 339 n. 5: modes of 
introducing, 339 14: 339 n. 8: 842 n. 
18: why tense is sometimes changed in, 
236 n. 69 : in notes on punctuation, 173 
n. 9: in annotating metaphor, 204 1: 
catachresis, 211 n. 28 : allegory, 220 9: 
221 5: metonymy, 227 n. 59 : synecdoche, 
236 13: óvouaromoia, 247 30: 2491: 
Tepíópasts, 250 21: anastrophe, 252 2: 





hyperbaton, 254 14: arising from de- 
finitions, 365 27 : from xpáseis, 367 16 

Neil R. A. his work on Aristophanes, 
440 22 

Nicander, 431 n. 4 

Nicanor, 0 o7cyparías, 126 n. 1: 176 n. 13 


*' Orders," relation to modern punctuation 
of certain notes giving, 177 23 

Orobius, Aulus Antonius, 127 n. 4 | 

Orthography as determined by etymology, 
16 28 


Pacatus, Q. Minucius, 433 7 

Palamedes, 435 11 

Papyri, narrow margins in, 22 15 : 22 n. 
23: papyrus of Bacchylides, 90 5: of 
Timotheus, 87 n. 1: Petrie papyri, 108 
n. 9; Oxyrh. ib: 243 15: 436 5: 
Herondas, 108 n. 9: Menander, ib. 

Paraphrasing poets, 336 : see metaphrase 

Parchment replaces papyrus, 25 17 

Pauses, rhetorical, remarked on in scholia, 
172 ff 

Pergamum. The Pergamene Library, 52 
14: the Pergamene «peru, 401 32 

Phainus, 36 25 : 433 12 

Pherecrates, select plays of, for school 
use, 23 n. 27 

Phrynichus, 433 10 : 434 

Plays sometimes arranged chronologically, 
37 16 : 43 10: 43 15 

Plutarch, upon the mischievous effects of 
rhetorical teaching, 18 16 

Poetical licence, a common doctrine in 
interpretation, 162 n. 9 

Protagoras. His classification of óvópuara, 
446 n. 46 

Punctuation, 168 Íff: rarity of scholia 
upon, 169 6: terms relating to, 173 
n. 9: confusion of *grammatical" and 
** rhetorical " terms relating to, 168 n. 1: 

. 17127 : Nicanor's system of, 176 n. 13: 
dodges for making good the want of 
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punctuating marks, 176 24: 177 9 ff: 
253 16 

Pythagoras, summary parables of, 213 
n. 31 


Quantity of vowels, few scholia upon, 162 21 


| Query, no symbol :»r, 126 15: 127 1 


Quintilian, treacherous as an exponent of 
ypapparuk and f«ropuc, 5 n. 8: con- 
fusion of mind in, 226 n. 54: 227 n. 58: 
his vague use of technical terms, 284 n. 6 


Reading aloud as described by Dionysius 
'Thrax, 97 15: comprised many points 
now treated as textual, 61 1l ff: as exer- 
cise for the body, 111 n. 15 

Rhetoric, in education, 6 19 ff: 28 ff: 30 
34: as criticism of literature, 19 10: 
malign influence of *rhetoric" on the 
Greek language, 17 20 ff : see also pyropu 

Rhetors as public lecturers, 77 20 

Rhianus, 431 n. 4 

Romans, distortion of Greek views and 
Greek terms by, 5 12: 7 n. 1 

Rubrication, 127 n. 4 


Scansion, elementary notes upon, 163 17 
Scene-shifting, 110 
Scholia to each play a separate entity, by à 
different editor, 14 13: 23 25 : ^ special 
characteristics of the Pl scholia, 392 25: 
of the N scholia, 86 15 : 109 16: 190 n. 
9: 204 5: 207 24: 208 16: 247 20: 
253 11: 306 5: of the RE scholia, 108 6 : 
of the Av scholia, 222 7: 340 n. 10: 
452 6: of the Pa scholia, 284 10: 303 
n. 17: 451 2: of the L scholia, 42 26 : 
118 3: of the Ac scholia, 371 29: 375 
7: 978 2: 393 26: of the V scholia, 
359 n. 23 : of the T scholia, 345 28 : 451 
14: of the scholia to Aesch. Eum, 114 
25 : to Eur Hipp, 135 n. 23 : 176 17 : to 
Eur Or, 140 10: 176 1$: mode of 
marking variants in N scholia, 68 34 : 69 
n. 11: in Pa scholia, 68 25 : 69 n. 11: 
in Ac scholia, 68 20: 69 n. 11: in V 
scholia, 68 n. 11: in T scholia, 68 32: 
scholia follow, as a rule, an authorised 
text, therefore deal rarely with textual 
defects, 4919 : 509: 5134: scholia 
arising from the lack of certain scriptural 
devices, as capital letters, italics, erotchets, 
inverted commas, point of interrogation, 
note of admiration, punctuating marks, 
136 14 : 146 34: 156 : 17624 : 177 2: 
178 n. 15: 179 24: 253 16: 297 7: 
scholia arising from the lack of any 
scriptural device for identifying the 
speakers, 107 25: 115 ff: scholia 
serving as stage-directions, 106 20 1f: 
BIS 1: scholia determinating 
the meaning of pronouns, pronominal 
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adverbs, and of generie terms like 
&vOpcrros, 0 0cós, ró Tp&-yua, 111 17 : 124 
27: 800 6: scholia derive! from 
lexica, 18 n. 6: 71 8: 306 n. 23 : 359 
15: 359m. 28: 3615: 37226: 3832: 
383 n. 9: cXÓNa, Taevrwká, 4 25 : 
391 n. l. For wider classifications, see 
"Table of Contents 

Seleucus 0 'Oumpuós, 433 6 : 434 

Sextus Empiricus on ypauuarukc, 13 26 

Simplicius on Aristotle's use of evvvvuov 
in the Poetics, 440 n. 23 

Southey on corruptions in printed books, 
dun 

Spelling, 74 íf: accents as part of, 85 
22 ff 


Stage directions in Greek plays, 103 25: 
in modern plays, 103 19 

machinery, 110 6 

Stoic speculations upon language, 402 11 

Stops, only two known to the scholiasts, 
177 837 

Strabo on negligent copyists, 4 n. 2 

Style, Greek conception of, 8 19: Roman 
view of, 10 16: 11 13 

Subscriptions in scholia, 35 24 ff 
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Symmachus, 36 22; 432 10: 434 













Telephus, 433 10 ! 

Theon, Aelius, 28 1: on &áuegoMa, 299 7 

Timachidas, 65 n. 5: scholia giving his 
name, 430 ff E 

Time, why not an element in reading xaró 
Tpocqóí(av, 158 15 4 

Tory, Geoffrey (Godofredus Torinus), 127 

4 


n. 

Tragedians, the Alexandrian text of the 
52 22 

Trope, see rpóros 2 

Tryphon, the scholar of the Augustan age 
200 n. 1: 433 n. 18 E 


Variants, treachery of scholia which seem 
to give, 69 8: modes of presenting, € 
20: derived from lexica, 71 8: unme 
cal, 69 n. 12: due to collation of 
69 2: in ravennas scholia, 73 

Viva voce teaching, 31 4 ff 


Zeugma, Greek mode of annotating, 392 
10 ff H 
Zoilus, his definition of cx2ua, 195 129. 


GREEK 


GOeIN — éuueNGs ávarycyvóokew, 98 n. 2 (f) 

&OiaNÓHTON a5 source of yéNos, 297 2 

áOiapópcoc, 372 14 

d4OoAecyía in language, 441 9 ; as source 
of yéAos, 441 1 

-dázeiN, verbs in, persistently annotated, 
307 6 

aíNirua as TROPE, defined, 213 5 : gradual 
alteration in meaning of, 215 22; in- 
herent in Bpaxórss, 279 20 

aiNiraaTCOOHc. 7ó aiveygu. —70 écXnuario- 
uévov, 216 17; aivv'yuarc0Os — écxXq- 
paru puépos, 216 4: 216 n. 38 

aiNírreceai in scholia upon aivveyua, 215 2 : 
—éeoxnnarwyuévos Néyew, 216 4: 217 9 

aíruua — (725a, 382 n. 5 

airía. éxrí8ec0at airías, 385 n. 13 

airioAoría in annotation, 984 13: 385 n. 
14: often depends upon érvuoXoyía, 
392 1 

áküpcc in notes upon karáxpzoets, 210 1: 
210 n. 27 

&ÀnHedc in contrast with év eipoveíg, 272 10 

&ÀAarhÁ as FIGURE, 211 4 

&AAHropía as TROPE defined, 211 7 : original 
signification of, 211 n. 29: gradual 
alteration in meaning, 215 22: in relation 
to alveypa, 212 32: to ueracopá, 219 27: 
to eipwveía, 214 10: inherent in Bpax?rs, 
279 20: catalogue of scholia upon, 221 
n. 45 : modes of introducing notes upon, 
222 1: ib. nn. 47, 48 ; terminology of, 
221 28: 222 1: 222 nm. 46, 47, 48 

&AAnropikóc — éex7juarwuévos, 216 17 

éAAoícocic as FIGURE, 310 5 

&áAAórpioc. &AAXórTpia óvóua To, in Aristotle, 
185 4 

&uerágpacroc, 339 n. 5 

éuupiBoÀía as TROPE, defined, 296 7 : not 
properly a TROPE at all, 261 23: a per- 
petual motive for annotation, 238 n. 70: 
273 6: 308 4: denied by Hermogenes 
to exist in the ancients, 297 19: modes 
of annotating áuó. év Ayo, 298 12: in 
relation to modern punctuation, 176 24 : 
due to the omission of the definite article, 
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299 5: in the case of relative pronouns, 

300 8: of demonstrative pronouns, 300 

19: accents, breathings, iota adscript 

ignored in annotating à&u$. kaT' ópuo- 

vupíav, 3098 2: often manufactured by 

érvuuoNoyyía, 304 24 : 308 12: has some- 

times the same terminology as vrepBaróv, 

299 30: in zoNvozuavra óvóuara, 305 1 
&j.QiBoNia of equivoque, 296 21: 438 

22 

üNáreiN. 05s xpóvovs üváyew : àvzX0at 
TOls Xpóvors, of anachronism, 382 n. 4 

áNarNocrIKÓC. 70:71s à. 99 4 

üáNa8inAaciacuóc, 257 n. 103 

áNa9ínAcocic, 269 11 

áNaAoría, definitions of, 3994 n. 9 : 395 6: 
in relation to Attieism-and imitation, 
391 7 : in ópÜoypaóía, 79 5 

áNaNTanó9ocic of ellipse, 319 n. 28 

áNandÜeiN géxp. ToU, 175 1: dávamabe- 
cat, 171 31 

&Nánaucic, 171 30 

üNacrpégeiN. ávacrpermTéov in notes upon 
ávacTrpoQü, 252 5: upon pw0bcrepov, 
252 n. 92 

áNacrpogH as TROPE, defined, 251 21: 
modes of introducing notes upon, 252 1 

üáNagopá. dáva$opàv» éxew mpós, 178 n. 15 

&áNagoNeiN, 135 6 

üáNaypoNízeiN, 282 n. 4 

&NaypoNicuóc, 382 n. 4 

üáNekgcoNHroc of a '*silent " vowel, 80 26 

áNeunaAAarÁ-dáAAoíocis, 311 4: some- 
times used of the FIGURE iraAAay or 
émvríumais, 311 n. 4: 4515 

üáNTaNákAacic, 438 n. 12 

&áNTENaNTÍccic, 270 n. 19 

üNTEcTpaJuXéNoN, 314 6 

áNTÍ—v7l ToÜ, 339 n. 7 

áNTíeecic as FIGURE, defined, 326 24: 326 
n. 45 : in relation to aékpwis, 827 25 

áNTínTcoocic, 314 n. 12 

üáNTÍcirua as critical mark, 63 n. 3 

üáNTIcTpopH, 314 4: more FIGURES than 
one so called, 314 n. 10 

áNTÍcrpogoc. é£üvrwrpóQov, 314 7 
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áNTÍppacic as TROPE, defined, 270 6: how 
differentiated from eipeveia, 270 8 

üNTONOAJacía as TROPE, defined, 272 15: 
rare in Attic prose, frequent in Byzantine 
Greek, 272 31: in relation to zepiopaats 
and other tropes, 273 5 : sometimes in- 
cluded under cvvex0ox)j, 262 n. 1 

No. pós T0 üvc, 178 n. 15 

ánárH in àXWyyopía, 211 n. 29: as a source 
of »yéNws, 449 8 ff 

ánÀóGc in notes upon etymology, 190 n. 11: 
upon karáxpuois, 210 1: 210 mn. 24 

&no8iBóNai: as alternative for é£wyeic0au, 
316 n. 21 ; in specific sense with Aórras, 
icroplas, 353 11 

d To00.06vac Tiv góvra£w, 319 n. 28 

ánó8ocic yMorrQv kai ieropuv, 12 20 : 
353 10 

ánóeecic, 171 27: 
329 15 

ánoeerikóc, 329 17 

ánokonli as species of ÉAXeujus, 257 33 

ánóAuroc in phrases relating to punctua- 
tion, 173 n. 9 

ánociconncic, 324 27 

ánocroauarízeiN, &7ocropulgew, 32 19 

ánocrpogH, 213 1 

ánócrpogoc, 7, 164 4: 164 21 

ánocye8iázeiN, 93 34 

ánógacic and á&ró$avats confused, 155 n. 2 

ánogarikóc and áoóavrikós confused, 155 
n. 2 

&próc i in notes upon zaparN9peua, 259 4 

áperH, of poets, 98 n. 2 (a) 

&ápuovía i in Diony sius Halic., 158 n. 4 

ápyH. dm dNNq5, érépas, àpxjs, 173 n. 9 

ücreícuóc as a form of àXNyyopía, 214 n. 
394: 452 n. 64 

üácUNOeTON, 324 12 

ücUüNTaKTON — GANolcocis, 311 1 

ácpaAHc. 0 ácQaNijs Xóyyos, 216 12 

'ArrikiaNé ávrCàypadoa, 54 n. 8 

aÜzHcic, cardinal in pyropucj, 294 8: an 
effect of bmepBoNj, 2602 17: many ways 
of produeing, 285 15 : karà avANo'yyuauóv, 
k. cvvaÜpouuóv, k. avykpuw, 284 n. 5: 


330 n. 52. d. Xóyov, 


288 n. 8: 294 20: a/£. 7j8ovs, máOovs, 
294 22 
aüTóc. is rajbróv—ék rapaNNNov TÓ 


abTó, 315 9 
aürocyeaiázeiN, 33 20 
&gaípecic as species of ÉANeujis, 257 32 


BaíNeiN, to scan, 163 n. 10 

Bíaioc, 319 1: 319 3 

Bicorikóc contrasted with 7pcuós, 98 n. 2 (c) 

BpayrHc defined, 279 15: in relation to 
&XNqyopia, and. atvvyua, 219 20 


r€XoToN, ^yéXAos, see LAUGHTER 
reNiKÓc, ordinary, 201 n. 4 
rAórrTa, à dialect word, 185 11: 356 7 
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356 19: an obsolete word, 357 1: a 
poetical word, 357 n. 21: loosely used - 
by Galen, 241 3: 93517: 8 
yNerrv Tpóxetpos dmóüoats, 12 90: 
common in schools before Alexandriam. 
times, 187 33: with attesting citations, 
974 ff. : of the &v áv0' évós type, 978 fl. :- 
guessing in, 386 n. 15 : sometimes indis- | 
tinguishable from  ieropiQv  dmó00Gcis, 
384 D: wAórras dmoói0óva, 9384 8: 
é£yyeio0au, 354 12: é£omNoOv, 354 18 :- 
épuqvevew, 354 14: ékrí0ea0au, 354 14 
óvóuara mapa Nia. yNóorTa4s, 901 11: 
Karà *yXGrrav, 356 n. 18: 357 n. 14 
rAcorrooónc, 357 n. 16 
róuoc-— m jpopa ? 63 n. 2 
rpáuuuara, rí—7) Mé&s made permanent, | 
1015: 111: 1225: meaning of, 10m. 
2: how differing from evyypáuuara, 10 
n. 2 (b) ! 
rpauuaarikH as defined by Dionysius Thrax, 
12 14: dealt mainly with the poets, 12 - 
6: 139: 13 n. 6: not Alexandrian in 
origin but old Greek, 14 19 : permanence: 
of certain elements in, 14 11: deteriora- 
tion of, 14 5: change in methods of, 23 - 
15: its procedure viva voce, 20 6 : con- 
servatism of, 50 25: 126 1: bound up 
with the ancient script, 103 6 : e 
upon poets of, 15m. BAD - 
tion to pqyropuc, 6 11: 15 19:i in th 
Pergamene school, 401 34 | 
rpágei, to explain, 70 115. : 7 0:283 
rpagikóc, »p. zoujrijs, 99 3 
rpigoc as a form of GANyopía, 214 n. 94 


Oéyecoai, to * take" a passage, 235 3 
OnHAÀoNórI in notes on ellipse, 318 16 
OiaBáAAeiN.  O.aBáANec notes on tragedy, | 
454 n. 68 [ 
Gideecic, sensation, 275 29 
OiaipeiN, to divide by the jT00ta0 70M], 168 66 
n25 
OiakórrreiN. 70v. Aóyov, 135 n. 23 
OiáAekToc, 7) elo0via, 8 14: in the term- 
inology of ópBo'ypaóía, 79 5 
OiáAezic, specific sense of, 197 n. 28 
9iáAucic — óvouaTorrovta. karà, Oualpeow, 239. 
n. /4: -—dacvóerov, 324 12 
9iauópgoxcic, 99 27: 99 n. 9 : 100 10 
OiackeuHN éxew, 64 n. 4 j 
OiacréAAetN, 173 n. 9: 174 n. 11 h 
OiacrízeiN, 171 15 
OiacroAA, 173. 9: 174m. 11: 174 27.— 
9iacupuóc, 452 n. 64 
OiarunoÓN, 329 3 
Siarüncocic, 328 27 1 
Qiagopá, original intention of notes upon, 
367 30 : 36912: depending upon diltler- 
ence in late usage, 367 38 : upon accentu- 
ation, 368 10: in relation to ék 7apaA- 
NAQNov, 369 1 
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OiMrHAAGTIKÓN, 75, dTÓ ToÜ OupyguaTuKko0 | 
émi TÓ juuwrikóv peráBaois and vice 
versa, 156 8: 313 24 

OrícráNar of rhetorical pauses, 175 2 ff | 

Qiópecocic in relation to kpíets, 400 n. 2 

9inAR, 7, 63 n. 3 

QicoNUAa, 372 n. 51 

O9UNaUIN £Éxew zpós, 178 n. 15 


éauró. 
n. 9 

érkaráckeuoc of Aézs, 197 20 

érkeiceai in notes upon óvouarorotdta karà 
civOccw, 255 n. 99: 256 2 ff 

érkókAnHua, 110 20 

€OágioN, text, 55 11 

€oagoc, text, 22 n. 23 

Éeoc of usage in language, 260 8: 374 9 ff 

eiücoAonoiía, 328 7 

€ieN explained, 329 25 

eikacuóc defined, 276 22: original signifi- 
cation of, 277 15 

eikcoN defined, 274 4: rare in rav and ven 
278 26: distinguished from j4eradopá, 
277 n. 9: from elkaceyuós, 276 24 

eipcoNeía defined, 271 10: as a form of 
&XXmyopía, 214 n. 34: terminology of, 
271 n. 23 

elc. év àv8' évós, 374 34 

eicarcorH, textbook, ?) 16 

ékarépoc, 372 7 fi 

ékOÉyeceai, to take a passage in a particular 
way, 235 3: 235 n. 67 1 

éx8oyH, 235 n. 67 

ÉkeAiyic, 167 n. 16 

ékkükAnaa, 110 20 | 

ékAauBáweiN, to take a passage in a par- 
ticular way, 235 n. 67 

Ékracic as species of mAeovacuós, 206 7: 
as producing comic effects, 257 12: éx- 
Tácets Blacoc in syntax, 319 3 

ékTíeecea, airías, 380 n. 13: -yXórras, 
354 14 

éXAeínei. | éXAetrec applied to several 
distinct things, 317 28 

ÉAAeuyic as TROPE, defined, 257 30: ÉANecyus 
év Xóyg rather FIGURE than TROPE, 273 
ll: regarded by some as a species of | 
cvvekOox), 262 n. l: cwvemivoetv used | 
of 235 n. 68: as FIGURE, 317 20: ter- | 
minology of, 321 n. 30: as a means of 
reconciling early with late idiom, 333 38 ff | 

ÉunpoceeN, contradictory meanings of, in 
early and late marginalia, 178 n. 15 

&ugaívemN in notes upon £u$asis, 265 27 

€&ugaNnrikóc, 265 29 

Éugacic as TROPE, defined, 264 5: original 
intention of, 264 17: 436 n. 5: as re- 
sulting from 7Aeovacgós, 256 27 : effect 
of, 257 6 : later ideas concerning, 266 16 | 

Kóc, 265 29 
| £N ávO' évós, 3974 34 


ka8" éavró ávavywickew, etc., 173 
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éNaAAará as FIGURE, 311 3: scholia dealing 
with, classified, 331 ff 

éNaNTIOAoría, 314 7 

éNaNTÍoc. 7 évavríov — àvrw pof, 314 7 : 
€K TOU €vavríov in notes upon ávríópaats, 
271 n. 21 

éNápreia, loose vay of employing, 268 10: 
confused with evépyeia, 267 1 

éNOeT 7ó ox jua, 319 n. 27 

€éNOIdeeroc, 142 n. 9: 143 1 

éNOIackeuázeceai, 64 n. 4 

€NeiNdi in notes upon órogaroroda karà 
cóvOccw, 248 4: 256 2: in notes upon 
mapáyexyov, 256 2 

€Népreia as TROPE defined, 266 25 : — Xé£s 
évépyeiav oquaívovca, 267 21: confused 
with évápyeia, 267 1 

ézaAAarH, another name for GAXo(ects, 311 
4: applied by Aristotle to different 
things, 444 2 

ézanAoÜN yAórras, 354 13 

ézureicea, 203 10: Aórras é£5yyeia0a, 
354 12: in the terminology of ére£/jygais, 
316 16 

ézürHcic as defined by Galen, 203 n. 5 : as 
species of zXeovacuós, 316 1 

ézüc, mpós TÓ, 178 n. 15 : r0 &£í$js ToU vo0, 
etc., 254 2 

€zoyH, 273 n. 33 

€zooeN mpogAauávew in notes on ÉAXetyus, 
318 15 

€olkázeiN, 277 17 : 278 4 

énaagorepízeiN. 0 émaudorepi(wv Xó-yos, 
216 17: émau$orepiovocg xpiügs0ac Tíj 
Aé&eu, 438 24: émauorepiovrws, 438 
24 

énaNaóOínAcocic, 269 33 

énaNáAnyic as TROPE defined, 268 17 

énaNagopá, 269 15 

énekOiOdácketmu in terminology of ére£drygois, 
316 4 

énezfHrncic as species of zAeovacyuós, 316 1 

énirpíBeiN, why  persistently annotated, 
305 15 

énírpinrroc, swaggering, 305 n. 20 

énípeerua, 136 n. 25 

énipooNeTN, 135 12 

énigcouHaa, different senses of, 135 n. 24 

éncoNUAON, 372 n. 51 

€pAuHNEUeIN ^Aórras, 354 14: in the ter- 
minology of éme£ygous, 316 11 

époyrÁuara and cese (mÓcuara), Stoic 
distinction between, 155 14 

éruuoAoría as-a xavóv in ópüoypadía, 79 
5: in relation to &vaXoyía, 391 16: to 
Atticism, 391 16: rampant in late com- 
mentaries, 392 22 ff: Byzantine love of, 
393 n. 6. See óvouarormoa 

-€UeiN, verbs in, persistently annotated, 
307 6 


| €ügHaucuóc as species of dvríópasis, 270 


19: 2715 
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-z&i, verbs in, why persistently annotated, | 


307 6 

zeÜürua, properly applied to a certain ar- 
rangement of kQAa, 323 n. 38 

zRüNoc, 30 23 

zuTáuara, 382 12: 382n. 5: docked, 385 
n. 14 


&eikeóecoait, 130 n. 11 

HeiKóc of interjections, 135 4: 135 n. 29 
not applied to the efhic dative, 152 n. 
1l: mpócwmo lóíes 70á, 142 28: 
j0wüs, 149 29 : 151 46 

feoAoreiceo:, 143 30 

feoAoría, misused for 7/fomoua, 143 31 

Aieonoifa, peculiar sense of, 138 n. 2: pre- 
parative exercise so called, 138: 7/00- 
mroita, j Buc, ma8nT7wc, uri, 139 2 

fieoc contrasted with vá6os, 129 6: 143: 
144: of a transient mood, 140 15 : 79 
abri ij&e: kal róvo M^yew, 100 6 : r9 7j0e 
e ovüá(ew, 132 12: év 1jgec memAacguévq, 
&v ij8e. xpyoTó, etc., 131 20: in relation 
to elpeveia, 130 34: of the gestural ex- 
pression of a mood, 141 6: in relation 
to interjections, 135 1: in relation to 
style, 142 n. 9: 144 13: 145 6: senses 
in whieh it is used by Hermogenes, 144 
23: 145 44 : by the ps.- Dionysius Halic. 
146 14: by the ps.-Aristides, 145 50: 
meaning *charaeter "in Sophoclesscholia, 
140 11: 140 nn. 5 and 7 

év ij9e. contrasted with uer' 7/8ovs, 150 

39: 151 34: 152 45: other modes of 
giving the like information as is given by 
év djüe,, 134 n. 22: distinguished from 
éy bimoxpice, 134 14: év 1je« notes 
necessitated by the defects of the script, 
133 2: é£v djüe.—ex persona, 183 16: 
145 29 

Apéua of **asides," 111 n. 16 

fipcoikóc contrasted with Buerucós, 98 n. 2 (c) 

fiyoc in notes upon ezocuévov, 248 38 : 
249 1 ff 


YOioc. xar' ló(av mpooépew, etc., 173 n. 9 

ioíoc in etymologieal theory, 190 8: 190 
n9 —karaxpuorwGs, 210 1: — 
ácvviües, 2910 n. 23: -exceptionally, 
210 1: 210 n. 23: in notes upon map' 
icroplav, 382 n 2 

-ízew, verbs in, why persistently anno- 
tated, 307 6 

icooüuNaueiN. Aé£eis lao0vvapotaau, 315 n.17 

icoo9UNauoc, 315 n. 17 

Ycoc. (cov TQ, év leq TQ, etc., 306 n. 23 

icropía as kavóv in ópfoypaóía, 79 5: 
signification of, 381 n. 1: — folklore, 
882 n. 6: lgrop.Qv àmó0ocis, 38117: 
arising from erroneous inferences, 386 : 
387: sometimes hardly distinguishable 
from yXwrrGv ámó0ocis, 384 5 : guessing 
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in, 385 n. 14: 386 n. 15: 
icroplav, 381 n. 1: 8828 


KdooAuÀAetN. 70 kxaÜcjuNguévov in the 
terminology of óvouaromoia, 238 n. 72.— 
Kaí— or, i.e., viz., 36 9 : 342 n. 18 ^u 
kxakéugaroN, 219 22: 438 22 41 
KkakozHAía, 30 26 
xakócyoAoc, 213 n. 31 
xakóc in notes upon karáxpmsus, 210 l: - 
210 n. 25 : of map' icropíav, 382 n. 2. 
karaAaeicraí, ciceroni, 55 n. 1 
KarackeuM. 7 Tepl Xé&w karaakevij in the - 
Stoie rhetorie, 197 18: in Tryphon's 
definition of $pácis, 200 10: in relation | 
to the TROPES, 197 21: to the FIGURES, 
198 1: to Atticism 198 2: -gram- 
matieal construction, 198 15: various 
senses of, 197 n. 27 ii 
xaracrpégeiN eis, of word-meanings, 306 
n. 23 
xaráypHcic as TROPE defined, 209 1: the - 
implied subject of verb in notes upom, . 
209 23: 210 2: catalogue of scholia 
upon, 210 n. 28 
xarHyHcic, education, 31 9 
Károo opposite to &vc in scholia, 178 n. 15 
KoiNÓc. dá kowoÜ as a species of EAXeujus, 
321 21 
xoAofóc of clauses in which there is ellipse, 
321 138 
xóuuua, 174 18 : 
xouuxariKóc, 135 n. 23: 174 12 1 
-Kóc, adjectives in, persistently annotated, h 
307 6 E 
KócAxoc, a specific meaning of, 185 n. 5 
Kkpícic and kprruc] used in many different 
senses, 401 1f: pio: Tovyuárov in 
Dionysius Thrax, 399 6: in the Perga- - 
mene school, 401 32 
xupioAoría, 190 10: 200 18 
Kópioc. xóp.a óvóuara in Aristotle, 184. 
35: kvpies in etymological theory, 189 
27: ob kupits in notes upon karáXpnous, - 
210 1: 210 n. 26 
Kcouerpía, 88 4: meaning of the term, 
89 n. 5 
Kco1u.opoía. 


Tüpài Thv — 






às év kejugülg, 435 n. 1 A 


Aaufáwei, to take as meaning so and 80, 
235 n. 67 
Aérem, to pronounce, 160 n. 8: Aéyeu 
M^yovct as introducing metaphrases, 340 
27 ff: does Xéye ever equal 07Aol, 
c«qualve.? 941 13: 341 n. 11 j 
Aeíner applied to several distinet things, 
317 28 m. 
Aézic, Greek conception of, 8 16 : à specific 
meaning of, in Aristotle, 185 n.3: — 
*yAQrra, 307 19: Mé£ew Tíjs kowí)s ára- 
kexepmkviauu óp/Mas, 357 16: o/x oUrm 
ácadeis, 357 18: QtáQopor Mes, 367 29: 
Ammonius upon, 368 21 
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Afuua, why persistently annotated, 303 11 

Nirupóc, 98 n. 2 (d) 

Aóroc. 6 0é Xóyos, ó óé müs Móyos intro- 
ducing free metaphrases, 339 n. 5 

Aócic — áaivóezov, 324 12 


Aderaxara, rà pra ua8uara, 20 10 

Axakpóeew imako/ec0a., 319 25 

aaprupíat óíóvuo,, 374 1 ff 

Aeícocic as effect of vmepBoN, 262 17 

Aiepicuóc in ópfoyypaoía, 79 18 

Aécoc. à uécov, 136 1: 178 n. 15 

A.ecópeeraaa, 136 n. 25 

aeráBacic Aóyov, 329 23 

AL€TáreiN — ueradépew, 206 1 

AerarpágeiN: ueraypauó, 65 25: 66 1 

AeráAnyic as TROPE, defined, 222 21: the 
name explained, 223: 224 n. 52: late 
misconception of, 226 1: -d&XXmyopla, 
224 n. 52 

Aeracyuuaricuóc, 239 n. 74: 241 7 

Aaerarüncocic — óvogaromoia karà Ou- 
peciw, 239 n. 74 

aeragopá in Aristotle, 185 4: as TROPE, 
defined, 203 18: terminology relating 
to, 205 25 ff: the implied subject in 
notes upon, 206 6 : 206 n. 14: modes of 
expressing the comparison involved in, 
207 10: 207 nn. 18 19: catalogue of 
scholia upon, 208 n. 21 

AueragpázeiN, 339 n. 5 

A.eroNouacía —óvouaTomoda kar 
*y(av, 239 n. 74 

AercoNUM(a as TROPE, defined, 226 13: 
first meaning of the name, 227 1: allied 
to cvvekóox7), 227 17 

aiércona, uera, 22 n. 23 

xurNÜNat in notes upon órvogaroro(a kar 
aóvOecw, 248 17 

auueicedi in notes upon óvoparomoia, sp. 
memovuévov, 248 38 

AUUHTIKÓC. eráfasis ám ToÜ p. émi TÓ 
ÓóvyynpaTruikóv and / vice versa, 156 8: 
313 25 

auopoázeiN, 99 n. 9 

1ukTHpiCuÓc, 452 n. 64 


üvaAo- 


NoÜüc. 6 0 vos TotolTÓs écTt, etc., 339 n. 5 

ófeAóc, 63 n. 3 

oikeioc. olkeia óvóuaTa in Aristotle, 185 1 

oikoNoA€iN, 405 n. 9 

oikoNouía, 405 n. 9: —rmó6ecis ib. 

ofkroc, 98 n. 2 (g) 

Ghoc. 7006 óXov, ó 02 voüs UXos, T0 6& OXov 
x«ptov, 339 n. 5 

óuaAicuóc of accentuation, 158 6 : of in- 
tonation, 155 n. 2 

— why persistently annotated, 303 
n. 

Óó1iorokaráAHkTON, 329 7 

ónoi0cy Hi4oCÓNH, 446 33 : 447 12 
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óuoióTHc, mimicry, 276 n. 6 

óuoíccic, 261 10: defined, 274 1 

óuuTiKÓC, 7Ó óyorikóv axfjua, 325 6 

ó1icoNU Aa, 223 7 : in relation to dudugoMa, 
301 17: applied to the various intentions 
of a word, 304 29: in regard to proper 
names, 302 7: 302 n. 13: in Aristotle, 
223 n. 51: 538 5: as source of TÓ 
"yeXotov, 438 4 

óNoAzeIN, to betrothe, 356 n. 13 

ÓNouacrikGc distinguished from óvogart- 
küs, 222 n. 49: often confused there- 
with, ib. 

óNomarTonoifa as TROPE, defined, 238 13 : 
varying terminology in respect to, 259 
n. 74 : late misconceptions of, 240 10: 
used in a comprehensive signification by 
Antiphon of REhamnus, whom Galen 
follows, 240 22: species kar' àvaXo*yíav, 
238 17: 246 19: sometimes called 
nerovopacía, 239 n. 74: sp. karà Ouaí- 
pecw, 239 18: 244 5: sometimes 
called karà óuíNvow, sometimes jera- 
TÜTOG:s, 289 n. 74 : sp. kar évaNNaeytv, 
239 8: 244 6 : sp. kar érvuoNoyy(av, 238 
16: 242 ff: 244 13: as manufacturing 
&uéugoMa, 304 24: sp. karà Tapovo- 
pacíav, 239 3: 246 28: sp. karà ceív- 
Oecww, 239 6: 247.22 : sp. memoumuévov, 
239 15: 248 23: óvouaromoa iu rela- 
tion to 70 *yeXotov, 245 

ózuBápceia, 158 n. 2 

GniceeN in late marginalia, 178 n. 15 

ónícco in late marginalia, 178 n. 15 

ópeorpagía defined, 78 31: terminology 
of, /9 8 

ópicuóc, a common form of annotation, 
353 14: 9363 20: 364 28: apparent even 
in metaphrases, 365 27: óOpwpol vTo- 
ypaduot, 366 1 

oü9eíc. ps oDOév in zAeovacguós, 317 7 

-0ÓN, verbs in, persistently annotated, 307 6 


náeoc contrasted with 7680s, 143 10: 143 
46: 144.  má0$ or "affections" of 
words, 81 9 

naióeía, 7) 7971) Tae, 1) énykÜkNos Ta«- 
ócía, 20 9 

ndízeiN zpós T?» Ojvvplav, Tpós Óvopa, 
map óvoua, 438 23 

naAiAAoría, 269 7 

napaBoAÁ defined, 275 25: distinguished 
from 7apáóevypa, 276 15: 277 n. 8 

naparpágeiN, 22 n. 28 

napárpagoc, 108 n. 9 

naparcorá in relation to óvouaromota, 238 
"ner 

napárcoroN as species of mAeovacguós, 255 
12 


napáoeirua defined, 275 9: distinguished 
from mapaBoM, 276 15: 277 n. 8: mapa- 
Oel^ypa.ro, — examples of usage, 374 3 ff 
2H 
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napá8ocic as distinguished from xpfjeus, 
374 19 

napdeecic. xarà. 164 n. 12 

napakeíueNow in the terminology of ávri- 
ópasis, 211 4 

napáAeuyic, 319 n. 28 

napáAAHAoc. éx capaAMjNov TÓ aUbró, 
315 3: in relation to ótadopá, 369 1 

napanArpouu as TROPE defined, 258 23: 
terminology of, 259: 260 n. 108: as 
species of the FIGURE 7eovaciós, 316 25 


napanoiciN in respect to óvoparoroia, 


239 n. 73 
napaciconHcic as an interpretative dodge, 
262 n. 2 


naparieéwati, zaparí8ec0at, to cite, 22 n. 23 | 


naperrpágeiN — uerariÜévau eis TÓ Üos, 
22 n. 23 

naperkókAHua- rapemveypadj, 110 17: 
IDEE BE! 

napékfacic, 262 n. 2 

napéAxetN, zapéNkea0at, of pleonasm, 257 
28: 260 n. 106 

napenirpagr, 103 33 ff: term only appli- 
cable to comedies, 114 20: various de- 
notations of, 106 20: 118: as oxfíjua, 
114 6 

naperuuoAoreiN, 245 19 

napouuía as a form of GXXyyopía, 214 n. 34 

napoAxH of pleonasm, 257 28 

napoNoXxázeiN as directly formed from the 
phrase zap' óvoua, 239 n. 73 

napoNoaaacía in the nomenclature of óvoua- 
Toroia, 239 n. 73: as FIGURE, 438 23 

napcoNuaíía in Aristotle, 442 11: as source 
of 7Ó *yeNotov, ib. 

n€enoiHAéNON as alternative name for óvo- 
paromoda, 239 n. 74: as species of 
óvoparomota, 248 22 

nepí in composition cannot always be 
rendered in English, 158 n. 2 

nepíkAacic, 158 n. 2 

nepinéreia in late Greek, 454 n. 69 

nepicnouéNH, 158 n. 2 

nepíppacic as TROPE defined, 249 23: as 
FIGURE, 250 3: 250 n. 91: examples of, 
249 n. 90: 250 22: as an element in 
aJis:s, 250 1: in relation to àvrovo- 
pacía, 950 5: to éuoacis, ib.: to mXeo- 
vacj.ós, 250 n. 91 

ne€Üücic.  Stoic distinction between eats 
and épórqo:s, 155 14 

nÀariázeceai, 297 n. 5 

nAárreceai, of improvisation in annotating, 
33 36 

nÀeoNacuóc as TROPE defined, 255 5 : as 
a metrical dodge, 256 21: mA. év Aóyo 
rather FIGURE than TROPE, 273 12: 
as FIGURE, 315 1 

nÀAKpHc. T) TMjpes in notes upon &ANetyus, 
318 10 

noiórHc in ópfoypadía, 79 18 
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nóAic — 7; ákpóroXs persistently annotated, 
301 n. 11 

noNHpóc, why persistently annotated, 305 6 

nocórHc in ópfB'oypadoía, 79 16 

nparuarikH cóvra£s, 191 25 

npárTetN, to study, 23 n. 27 

npoaNdagoNeiN, 135 18 

npoaNagcNHcic as TROPE defined, 279 22: 

various denotations of, 135 n. 24: 

280 1 ff 

nporuuiuNácuuara, 28 ff 

nponroUueNoc, different senses of, 229 m. 
62 


| npocrpágeiw, to write marginalia, 22 n, 23 


npocóokía. zapà 7poc0okíav as FIGURE, 
450 18: not identical with zap' jmóvotav, 
450 8: a source of »yéAcs, 449 38 

npocAauáwemN in the terminology of &A- 
Aeujus as FIGURE, 318 14: 318 24 

npocpínreiN in the terminology of mapa- 
mNMjpeoua, 317 7 

npocurdKouUGANoN as TROPE, 321 n. 80 

npoccóíat, ai óéka, 164 1 

npócconnN. ék roÜ mpoccrov ToU Touro0, 
197 n. 26 

npoccononoifa includes ccygarormoda and 
clücNomoita, 138n. 1: —7formoda, 138 5 

npcoeücrepoN, 252 n. 92 

npcorórunoc in etymological theory, 190 
3: 190 n. 10 


| puropikÁH, origin of, 6 12: 14 30: de- 


scribed, 15 3: degradation of, 16 9: its 
modes of teaching composition, 16 23: 
its procedure viva voce, 20 19 ff: its 
influenee upon poetry, 15 n. 7: upon 
annotation, 16 n. 9 

pínrem in the terminology of apa Mjpepa, 
317 7 


capkacuóc, 452 n. 64 

cHJ.€ToN 7pooTiÜévau, 28 n. 25 

cirua, 63 n. 3 

ciconcoJeNoN, xarà Tó, 109 n. 11: 262 n. 2 

ckóQuuad, 276 24 

criruM. cTvypual, al 6o, 108 8: 108m. 9: 
cTrvyual, 168 10: 7 uéon arvyu) not re- 
cognised in the scholia, 169 n. 1: ereyuir 
0.06vat, mapéxew, 173 n. 9 

crízeiN, 171 13: phrases containing, 173 n. 9 

curkonH as species of £AXeujis, 257 32 

córkpicic in relation to ávrí8ecis, 327 25. 
See also ai£gots 

cüryucic as an element in »yéAos, 297 2 

CUZEUFNÜNGI, see gvve(evyuévov 


cóAAnyic, an interpretative dodge, 262 n. 2. — 


cuAAoricuóc, see a/J£nous 


cóufoAa in relation to dXXwyopía and 
alvvryua, 2919 14: of the Pythagorean 


parables, 213 n. 31 
cuuBoAikóc — àANyyopwcós, 214 17: 214 29 


| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
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cuuuurNÜUNdi in notes upon óvouarorotta 
karà caivOeccw, 248 16 

cuNdepoicuóc, see a/£gsis 

cuNámnreiN in the terminology of punctua. 
tion, 173 n. 9 

CUNEZEUTÉNON — (eü^yua, 323 n. 38 

cuNeiKdázeiN wrongly used of elkacuós, 276 
n. 6 

cuNekOÉyeceai, different meanings of, 235 
n. 68 

cuNekOoyH as TROPE, defined, 228 4: the 
meaning of the name, 234 25: 235 6: 
late misconceptions respecting, 235 n. 68: 
terminology of, 232 22: 235 10: some- 
times held to include ellipse, 235 n. 68: 
262n.1: in metaphrases, 236 13: some- 
times held to include ávrovouacía, 262 
n. 1: allied to uerevvyía, 227 17 

cuNeniNoeiN in the terminology of ellipse, 
235 n. 68 

cuNHecid, usagi in language, 374 9 

CÓNeecIN, kará, 164 n. 12 

cóNTazic in ópÜoypaóía, 79 19: mpa^yua- 
Tu) cóvra£us, 191 24 

cuNTOuía defined, 278 39: how produced, 
279 n. 13 

cuNcoNUu(a in Aristotle, 228 n. 51: 439 
8: in late doctors, 223 6 : 440 n. 23 : as 
a source of yéNvs, 439.7 

cucroÀai Bíato,, 319 1 

cyeaiázeiN, 33 34 

cyeàiacuóc, 33 22: 


mpocTolggis cxXeua- 
c.00, 199 n. 36 : 


cyRaaa, history of the term, 191 ff: defined | 


by Zoilus, 195 5: by Apollonius o 
MóNcov, 197 n. 26: by Alexander, 197 
ps TÓ cX)ua. Ts Xé£ews, the form of 
a word, 193 n. l7: rà exíüáuara Tíjs 
Aé£ews in Aristotle, 193 3: TÓ exu. Tíjs 
Aéfeos in Aristotle epi kwuoóías, 445 
39: exf5)ua Xétews as contrasted with 
exa Ouavoías, 192 34: sundry things 
meant by, 199 3: ex?jua Xé£ews — m payua- 
Tk] aóvra£us, 191 24: -—dáXXoloots or 
évaAAa-y), 311 5: 331 ff: TÓ kauvorpermés 
cx)ua, 198 n. 30: 7ó óuoruwkóv cxfjpa, 
154 30: év ex/"uar, 311 n. 5: xarà 
0XT)ua, Tp0s TÓ cX')ua, ib. 

Original meaning of ex?7ua Ouvoías, 
194 3: the term rejected by some doctors, 
196 25 : 196 n. 25 

cyHauarízeiN, 70 écx uar uévov, 195 26 

cynuuaricuóc — word-formation, 193 n. 17 : 
-—construction, 311 n. 5: -—TÓ 
éecxnuarwuévov év Ayo, 195 26 

cyoAázeiN, 21 8 

cyoNiáze, 21 3 

cyóMioN, history of, 20 3 ff: 21 n. 19 : 2312 

ccuaronoifa, 328 7 


TaUToAoría, 315 3 
T€eía, 7, 173 n. 9 
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T€AeuTGN «eis icov 7, 306 n. 23 

TÉXNH of poets, 98 n. 2 (a) 

TÓNOC defined, 158 1 

TponáH as defined by Hermogenes, 203 n. 7: 
sometimes used in the scholia, 206 2 

TponiKóc rare in the scholia, 206 2 

Tpónoc zoujriós, original denotation of, 
186 28: 188 19: pre-Alexandrian, 186 
26: as defined by Tryphon, 201 3: used 
by Tryphon in various senses, 202 11: 
used vaguely, 281 24: - pomi) MéEcs, 
201 n. 3 





ÜnakoüUeiN. uakpó8ev bmakobew, 319 25 

ónaAAarÁü- ércríugots, 311 n. 4 

ünepBaróN as TROPE, defined, 252 9: as 
an engine of interpretation, 254 32: 
modes of calling attention to, 254 12: 
in relation to ró é£7s, 253 16 ff: 253 n. 
96 : in relation to modern punctuation, 
177 9 

ónepBoÀH as TROPE, defined, 262 16: ex- 
amples of notes upon, 263 n. 4: as 
FIGURE, 263 28 : as arising '*ex re," 286 n.7 

ünépeecic — vrepBaróv, 255 2 

bneruuoloreiN, 245 14 

ónorpagH, 366 1 

óno8iacroAn, 164 5: 165 1 

ünóeecic, meaning in late Greek, 454 n. 69 

ónokopicuóc, notes upon, 443 35: as a 
source of yyéXvs, 443 29 

inókpicic in Aristotle, 100 n. 10 : as defined 
by Longinus, 128 24 : in relation to 7/69, 
128 23: ka0' bmókpuatw, j,e0* brrokpioens, 
év bmokpíiceu 184 5: 134 n. 22 

ünokpirraí, stage-managers, 59 1 

ónóuNHaua, 21 13 : 2210 : 33 39: 263 n. 29 

ÜnoNoeiN, 219 6 

ÜnóNoia — GXXyyopía, 218 28: various de- 
notations of, 219 12: kxa6' imóvouav 
Aévyew — éaxnuaruauévos Névyew, 219 18 : 
in relation to éu$acts, 265 6: 4836 n. 5: 
map Umóvouav not identical with zapà 
mpocOoklav, 450 8 : 450 n. 55 

ünocrirud, 168 13 : év vmocrvyp, 173 n. 9 

ÜnocrízeiN, phrases with, 173 n. 9 

óo' éu, 164 4: 165 1 

| Ügoc, text, 22 n. 23: 55 11 


QáNai  $*5sí ($ací) introducing meta- 
phrases, 339 18 
qaüAoc, why persistently annotated, 305 
6: éri ToU $aDXov AauBávew, 438 25 
qépeceatr ézí 7i, in the terminology of 
| ** orders," 178 n. 15 
| gepcoNuaa, 372 n. 51 
|! g'AóAoroc, 411 25 
giAopicría, 353 n. 1 
Qpácic, as defined by Tryphon, 200 9 : as 
| used in several meanings by, 202 4 
| Qcic. xarà $ósw in etymological theory, 
| 1901 
I 
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y, 79 X, 23 n. 25 XpHcróc, why persistently annotated, 
xapakTHpicuóc defined, 276 18 XPpÓNoc. apà robs xpóvovs, 382 n. 4 
xapieNricuóc, 452 n. 64 á'yew ToUs xpóvovs, üvíjkra Tois 
xyAeuacuóc, 452 n. 64 382 n. 4 


xpetai, 28 14 
XpRcic, scholia concerned with, 366 28: | yeÜ8oc and ieó0ec6a. in scholia, 38 36. 


as distinguished from mapáocts, 374 19: 
xpíces, 9374 3: metaphrases arising | Gcaweí, cceí in notes upon àXWmya 
from, 367 16 2221 


INDEX OF SCHOLIA 


REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT OR THE NOTES 


JNote.—For three of the plays—Pl, N, Ra-—certain entries are introduced by 


v 


(ide). 


explained thereby. 


Sch. P1I— 


1. 


b4. 


. 452 n. 64: 
. v. 982 2: 8386 18: 


110 25: 153 8: 278 
n. 398 : 285 25 : 305 
30: 337 16 


. 423 30 ven: v. 250 
. 947 1: 4119 


v. 336 
303 22 


. 221 16 : 329 16 
. 885 n. 14: 409 10: 


415 n. 15 


. 285 29: 286 7: 415 


n. 15 


. 286 9 
. 918 16 
. 245 n. 88: 208 n. 21: 


36230: 451n.57 Ald 
v. 250 


415 n. 15 


. 948 38 : 452 n. 64 

. 9/58 

. v. 342 n. 14 : 405n.9 
. v. 992 25 

. v. 942 n. 14 

. 208 n. 21 

. 947 18 

. 306 1 

. 987 18 


947 35 : v. 842 n. 14 
v. 300 18 ff 


. 218 n. 43 

. 217 14 : 298 38 

. v. 900 18 ff 

. 207 21: 208 n. 21: 


350 5 
v. 900 18 ff 
v. 305 26 


Sch. PlI— 


56. 
5T. 
61. 
63. 
66. 
67. 
69. 
T7O. 
72. 
74. 
75. 


T1. 
80. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
88. 


94. 

96. 
100. 
101. 
103. 
106. 
109. 
111. 
115. 
119. 
121. 


122. 
123. 
125. 
127. 
134. 


155 17 

v. 943 

232 n. 64 

975 9 

367 24: 395 n. 18 

116 25 

266 n. 9 

307 n. 24 

3314 

318 14 ven: 347 8 

122 5b: 160 20; 488 
n. 18 ven 

84 36 ven 

120 39 

347 19 

v. 445 39 

v. 9821 

v. 9438 

286. 12:.:1382.1;- 5 : 
391n.1 

329 92 

306 2 

19 95 

9343 24 

433 n. 21 ven 

881 5 

v. 904 5 

266 n. 9 

210 n. 28: 406 16 

v. 300 20 ff 

210 n. 28: 
11 ff 

v. 962 11 ff 

v. 904 4 

283 1: 9347 19 

v. 305 26 1f 

369 n. 37 
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v. 962 


In this case the scholia are not cited in the passage given, but merely 


Sch. PI— 


137. 
138. 
14b. 
147. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
159. 


165. 
166. 
168. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
189. 
190. 
192. 
197. 
201. 


323 25 

210 n. 28 

160 21 

286 18 

288 2: v. 382 1 

238 4 

286 22 

v. 249 24 ff 

v. 349 21 ff 

995 n. 13 

257 n. 102 

v. 948 

208m:20217s 
11 ff 

341 n. 11 

19:27 

v. 3982 2 

v. 849 21 ff 

v. 982 2 

v. 882 2 

302 n. 18 

9302 n. 13 

231 18: 232 n. 64: 
202 n. 13 

302 n. 13 

v. 3882 2 

302 n. 18 

902 n. 18: 450 n. 
53 : 450 n. 55 

9349 21 

v. 349 21 ff 

208 n. 21 

Y2A4l1l 4f 

116 26 

369 26 

v. 944 

v. 229 19 


v. 962 
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Sch. Pl— 


Sch. PI— 


202. 


203. 
204. 
206. 
208. 
210. 


213. 
214. 
217. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
221. 


230. 
233. 
234. 
236. 
231. 
239. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
246. 
247. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
253. 


255. 
256. 
251. 
258. 
259. 
261. 
263. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
271. 
273. 
2'76. 
271. 


278. 
219. 
283. 
287. 


290. 
292. 
294. 
29b. 


304 3: 325 20: v. 
343 

297 n. 59: 410 26 

266 n. 9: 8349 22 

v. 949 21 ff 

344 3 

41320: 302n. 13 : 
347 20 

349 24 

v. 300 20 ff 

v. 300 20 ff 

2919 S 

154 389: v. 305 6 

344 6 

195 1: v. 229 19 

86 7: 160 22 

v. 349 21 ff 

70 9: v. 300 20: 
382 2 

v. 305 26 ff 
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ven: 482n.6 ven: 
433 16 ven 
432 n. 6 ven 
432 n. 6 ven 
433 20 ven 
433 22 ven: 
19 ven 
271 8 ven 
433 n. 22 ven 
433 25 ven 
433 28 ven : 
6 ven 
426 16 ven 
328 25 ven 
207 n. 19 ven 
232 n. 64 ven 


433 n. 


432 n. 


Sch. Pa— 


Arg. 


1. 119 6: 


e Oo Ww 


2801777: 


419 15 : 429 41 
1618: 210n. 
28: 2609 33 ven: 
3/6 29: 392 n. 4 


. 12181 
2016159 
. 2901: 392n.2: 392 


n. 4 


25912/22:0970/8 
. 333 96 

. 208 n. 21: 
. 122 46 

. 948 36 

. 246 15: 392m. 4 
30. 
. 290 5 
1:208. nt*21: 


290 n. 9 


114 1 ven 


278 30 


ven 


LOT61510 

. 405 n. 9 

2 91590772 29421 

. 382 n. 5 ven: 419 20 


ven 


. 960 25: 376 30: 992 


n.4 
I16l 11: 488 


n. 22 


. 206 10: 208 n. 21 
. 931 28 

. 290 10: 333 16 
1-208 m- 2b65 


392 n. 4: 
419 24 ven: 433 n. 
22 ven 


. 39 48 ven 

. 208 n. 21 

. 443 n. 39 

. 290 15 

. ]10 n. 18 ven 
; 1281: 


392n.2: 392 
n. 4 


. 290 19 
. 97 36: 208 23: 208 


n. 21 
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Sch. Pa— | Sch. Pa— Sch. Pa— 
95. 322n.31: 450n.53: 213. 221 n. 45 454. 349 7 
451n.60: 451n.61 276: EI3 22 4b6. 291 28 
96..:123:2::1987 17. 279. 322 39 457. 3024: 372m. bl 
97. 376 33 280. 154 3 459. 117 26 ff: 155 24 
99. 367 16 283. 221 n. 45 465. 123 9 
117. 89 49 : 450 n. 58 289. 21 n. 19: 302 n. 13 469. 116 17 
119. 307 n. 24 291. 329 12 470. 266 7 
121. 208 n. 21 29b. 221 n. 45 472. 115 28 
123. 65 29 ven: 432 n. 302. 291 14 474. 37 44 
10 ven 303. 307 n. 24 4176. 918 5 
1924. 844 32 308. 279 8: 291 17 4179. 378 33 
126. 68 27 310. 208 23: 209 n. 21 480. 121 33 
129. 382 n. 6 312. 231 29 497. 209 n. 21 
135. 217 n. 40 313. 221 n. 45 505. 404 84: 452 n. 64 
142. 124 16 : 378 32 314. 208 23: 209 n. 21: 508. 123 10 
143. 290 23: 368 n. 29 907 n. 24 512. 91 24 
ven 317::117293/:5106] 14 513. 393 22 
145. 301 n. 11 324. 291 19 514. 236 n. 69 
148. 454 n. 69 335. 209 n. 21 520. 119 9 
153-4160 E3535 8m9822. 336. 254 18 522. 291 32 
ven 344. 71n.21 ven : 209 n. 523. 119 10: 455 n. 69 
162. 438 n. 11 21: 422 41 ven: 526. 450 n. 53: 4517 — 
163:02295917 433 n. 13 ven 528. 327 29 
166. 250 31 ff 347. 37 40 531. 292 3 
167. 31l n. 5: 3834 46 356. 386 n. 16 534. 307 n. 24 
169. 290 27 ven 362. 1198: 1544: 29826 537. 236 29 : 236 n. 69: 
174. 110 n. 18: 125 15 363. 3022: 432n.8: 4383 238 n. 70: 2928 
175. 73 22 n.21ven: 450n.58 541. 292 11 ven 
180. 326 10: 3349 368. 450 n. 53: 451 n. 549. 124 17 
190. 247 8 61: 452 n. 64 558. 292 18 
192. 163 4: 395 n. 13 369. 305 21: 452 n. 64 | b61. 218 11 
195. 154 2 376. 326 12 |! 564. 115 29: 326 15 
196. 290 31 378. 452 n. 64 | 565. 292 25 
198. 209n.21: 452n.64 380. 373 9 566. 121 383: 3801 
199. 37 37 : 417 11 ven: 381. 407 32 570. 443 n. 39 
419 28 ven 384. 154 5 574. 880 2 
201. 452 n. 64 395. 302 n. 13 5717. 366 5 
206. 347 14 398. 315 4: 380 1 582. 167 7 
207::389/27. 401. 217 n. 40 595. 233 19: 355 n. 9 
214. 83 9 402. 450 n. 53: 451 n. 606. 347 3 
219. 68 25 : 302 n. 11 56 : 451 n. 60 610. 206 3 tf: 209 n. 21 
224. 120 81 408. 404 32 616. 84 35 ven 
234. 110 n. 13: 123 2 413. 3493: 373 n. 58 ven 618. 405 13 ven: 433 n. 
235. 451 n. 59 414. 335 25 24 ven 
236. 119 7 415. 67 n.10: 71m. 19: 628. 372 11 
231. 948 44 433 n. 22 ven: 433 631. 298 28: 370 n. 39 
241. 2914 17: 221 n. 45 : n. 24 ven 633. 68 29 
265 n. 8 418. 991 25 : 343 99 634. 233 20 
249. 123 8 419. 373 n. 58 ven 637. 258 9 
244. 438 n. 8 492. 385 n. 14 643. 237 6 
246. 123 4 493. 1283 8 644. 254 9 
248. 154 46 495. 450 n. 53: 4515 645. 380 2 
249. 450 n. 53 431. 236 n. 69 650. 382 n. 6 
250. 123 6 4329. 837 42: 376 35 669. 221 n. 45 
2b1. 208 23 : 209 n. 21 433. 117 24 675. 320 6 
2052. 198 7: 291.8 437: 11195; 121.99 682. 12899l 
253. 69 n. 12 ven: 162 438. 236 n. 69 695. 452 n. 64 
n. 9 ven 443. 378 35 102. 932 n. 64: 417 17 
261. 291 8 444. 108 n. 9 ven ven: 419 29 ven 
267. 326 11 450. 217 n. 40 706. 123 12 
269. 429 32 ven 451. 217 27 : 221 n. 45 710. 438 n. 14 


INDEX OF SCHOLIA 


Sch. Pa — 


712. 
715. 
724. 
726. 
727. 
734. 


740. 
744. 
74. 
749. 
753. 
755. 


756. 
757. 
758. 
759. 
763. 
TT2. 
TT13. 
1774. 
TT8. 
7182. 
788. 


790. 


797. 
808. 


810. 
811. 
812. 
816. 
819. 
822. 
830. 
831. 


80 12 

334 28 

221 n. 45 

125 16 

110 n. 13 ven 

187 9: 338 15 : 372 
18: 386 n. 16 

217 n. 40 

452 n. 64 

348 19 

376 36 

221 n. 45 : 2228 

660 2: 221 n. 45: 
419 30 

98 1: 445 n. 42 

221 n. 45 

998 834: 432n.5 

292 34 

217 n. 40 

931 15: 367 4 

334 35 

320 n. 29 

433 n. 17 

85 21: 301 n. 11 

99 26: 162 n. 9: 
316 17 ven 

20i m, 45b: 982 2: 
370 n. 39 

42 10 ven 

99 28 ven: 
ven 

173 7 ven: 221 n. 45 

221 n. 45 : 233 283 

308 33 


173 1 


9311 n. 4: 450n 53 
376 39 
67 n. 10 ven: 432 


86 13: 166 6 

155 9 

117 28 

64 12: 438 n. 16 ven 


. 438 n. 11 
. 260 10 


221n.45: 438n.14 


. 973 n. 53 

. 444 n. 40 ven 
. 985 n. 14 

. 128 14 

. 944 94 

. 947 33 


438 n. 17 ven 
2383 94 
12134: 125 17 


. 70 28 ven: 


. 985 n. 14 : 488. 15 
. 124 18 

. 93 36 ven: 123 15 
. 9880 8 

. 124 18: 450 n. 53 
. 986 n. 16 

. 991m. 45 : 451n. 59 
;221mn. 45: 22211 
. 482 n. 6: 433 n. 25 


ven 


. 154 7 
. 209 n. 21: 433 n. 


22 ven 


. 432 n. 5 ven 

. 209 n. 21 

. 7/8 28 

. 9483 5 

. 902 n. 13 

. 994 n. 9 ven 

. 7111 ven 

. 194 36:195 17 

. 4838n. 11: 438m. 14 
. 149 3 

; 128 16 

. 88n.38 

. 9/6 40 

. 944 35 

. 164 n. 12 ven 

. 945 n. 16 

. 291 n. 45: 222 n. 48 
. 208 8 

. 976 42 

. 40 47: 440n. 21 

. 167 n. 16 ven 

. 927 n. 46 : 405 n. 9 
. 986 n. 16 
2907 "15 


24: 3985 


n. 14 


. 293 8 
. 99 29 ven 
. 99 31 ven: 422 45 


ven 


. 173 18 ven 

. 221 n. 45 

. 105 n. 6 Ald 
. 423 1 ven: 


432 n. 
11 ven 

71.2 
ven 


. 438 n. 22 ven 
. 426 18 ven 

. 493 4 ven 

. 426 22 ven 

. 983 n. 9 ven 
. 433 n. 26 ven 


432 n. 5 ven 


. 40 1 ven 

. 108 n. 9 ven 
. 65 n. 5 ven 
. 65 n. 5 ven 


Sch. L 
2 


Z 


485 
. 885 n. 18 
P2B9ID 
. 404 19: 438 n. 10 


36 30: 236 n. 69 


. 207 19: 2085: 209 


n. 91 


. 295 5: 324 29 
. 849 14 

. 916 44 

. 167 8 

. 438 n. 11 

. 933 18 

. 231 6 

. 88 12 

. 123 16 

. 128 17 

. 8013: 221n.45: 378 


96 


20128: 107 

. 360 26 

. 450 n. 53 
. 88 14 
2125518 

. 209 n. 21 
227159 

. 982 n. 6 
. 125 18 

. 82 30 

. 266 n. 9 
. 967 6 

. 244 21 
2:902 m. 13 
"950.17 

A 2101 n:928 
. 488 n. 14 
2120: 82 

; oS 28 

. 120 32: 452 n. 64 
. 117 80 

. 154 8 

. 209 n. 21: 308 36 
. 950 18 

., 221 n. 45. 


222.3. 


. 901 n. 11 
. 992 40 
S LASL 
. 954 18 
. 980 4 

. 161 15 
. 980 4 

. 967 8: 
E 161-17 
. 901 28 
..82 n. 5 
— 190535 
:198:20 
. 998 30 


:-801 n; ll 
316 45 
: 376 47 
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Sch. L— 


Sch. L— 


302. 
304. 
307. 
309. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
31T. 
"T7918: 5156/97 

. 119 14: 120 8 
92 167 

. 288 n. 70 

12922, 

. 947 84 

. 907 n. 24 

: 901m. Lf 
22155126: 3156. 10 

a GP S ei 

22257221 

2116-18: 209 m2 21 
. 948 11: 344 n. 16 
. 900 10 
2015592 70 


155 26: 156 98 
123 20 

82/m:7.5:: 1279 0.42 
365 9 

154 10 

217 n. 40: 432.5 
123 20 

237 18: 301 n. 11 


918 35: 
331 17 


. 488 n. 11 

. 438 n. 10 

. 488 n. 11 

5S3 Tg 

2012018: 9125518 
:120/2 f 

. 9/9 n. Dl 

. 943 19 : 345 n. 16 
:.985n- 14:482 n. 7 
. 209 n. 21: 844 388 


901m. t1 

7029321 

22120)2T 

. 451 n. 64 

. 9/6 49 
2069: 20824: 209 
n. 21 

22210,7419 10 5n:5987: 


97/7 1: 898 n. 6 


209227: 01 
. 168 25 
::2206/1:::209'n::21 
29901 ml 
39029 msd8 
. /9 25 
:3948.82 

. 209 n. 21 
2Bgsl l7 
20952 l8 

. 165 834 

. 2660 n. 9 
. 948 25 

. 945 n. 16 
"2592117 


156 928: 
405 n. 9 


n agp 
2:209-m:/215::820 ^m. 








Sch. L— 


29: 369 n. 84: 370 
n. 40: 37793: 398 
n. 6 
. 156 98 
. 209 n. 21 
"abi 9b: 118 1:307 
16 
. 982m. 6 
211 n. 28 
9365 6 
211 n. 28 
mord(25 


: 207 22: 200 n. 21: 


221 n. 45 


2020722012209 92/17: 


219 34: 3850 8 


2:022 n^u5 

. 921 n. 45 

. 980 5 

. 208 18: 209 n. 21 
. 82 n. 5 

. 161 18 

. 980 5 

. 124n. 1 

. 948 25 

. 166 2 

. 118 4: 801 8 

. 947 26 

2:19919n- 45 

:2221 m245 

20955 

. 452 n. 64 

. 66 20 

288216 

. 985 n. 14 

. 944 39 
. 980 6 
. 209 n. 
. 282 9 
2289 D5n: 
. 209 n. 
:8502 mn. 
S221 m; 
. 452 n. 
. 995 8 
. 986 n. 
. 991 8 
. 450 n. 53 

. 047 26 

ZSL TOTO 

. 488 n. 11 

. 4228 : 208 24 : 209 


21 


29 
21 
13 
45 
64 


16 


TA T 


. 895 n. 14 

. 488 n. 11 

. 845 1 

. 218 30 

. 214 20 

. 933 15 

. 121 36: 123 22 
. 949 15 











. 115 80:801 3T 
. 291 n. 45 

. 921 n. 45 : 298 59 
.. 221 n. 45 

. 155 11: 488 mtt 
. 407 33 

. 999 m» 82 

, 298m 

. 286 n. 69 

. 42 6: 302 n. 18 

; 9029: n.mb5 

. 221 n:45 

. 948 20 

Abb det 

. 921 n. 45 

. 9483 20 

. 209 n. 21 

. 92] n. 29 

;. 982 4T 

. 155119 

. 124 19: 30070 

. 9318 9 

. 948 8 

. 125 19 


. 938 9 


. 902 23 

. 209 n. 21 
010780 

. 123 22 


. 948 9 
. 120 4 


. 947 5: 349 8 
. 901 n. 11 


. 984 49 
. OL] 

. 994 49 
. 128 23 
mls! 
. 980 6 

. 167 10 
. 124 19 


. 450 n. 58 
. 120.22: 


93978 36: 
405 n. 9 


. 947 4 

. 120 22 

. 120 23: 154 11 
. 488 n. 11 


. 1204 


. 883 11 


. 999 n382 


. 121 36: 393 n. 6 


. 956 n. 9 


. 123 24 


. 124 19 

. 124 19 

. 812: 488 n. 22 
. a09 mulis 

. 155519 

. 945 2 

2189510 
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Sch. L— 


1007. 
1014. 


1019. 
1020. 
1023. 
1026. 


1027. 


1033. 


1057. 
1064. 
1071. 
1072. 
1074. 
1087. 
1089. 
1090. 
1092. 


1093. 


1100. 
1110. 
1113. 
1114. 
1123. 
1131. 
1138. 
1148. 
1152. 
1153. 
1157. 
1170. 
1179. 
1189. 
1202. 
1206. 
1216. 


1220. 
1222. 
12265. 
1239. 
1242. 
1243. 
1247. 


1248. 


1252. 
1254. 
1257. 
1259. 
1267. 


1274. 


1281. 
1283. 
1300. 


1303. 
1312. 


116 19 
iss. 118 1: 
118 6 
322 n. 31: 323 5 


19137: 198 25 
121 37 

332 15 

123 25 

209 n. 21 

450 n. 53 

694: 701: 1187 
451 n. 61 

450 n. 53 

363 n. 29 

124 19 

349 38 

305 n. 32 

302 n. 13 

121 38 

116 19 

228 n. 59 


347 27 

221n.45: 222 n. 47 

349 40 

302 n. 18 

380 7 

301n.11: 438n.11 

155 12 

92 14 

451 n. 61 

443 n. 39 

T19: 17: 
125 20 

124 n. 1 

348 46 

119 18 

123 26 

117 34 ff: 120 24 

377 8 

123 27 

356 n. 9 

258 11 

347 27 

377 10 

452 n. 64 

221 n. 45 

123 28 

117 38: 301n. 11 

128 5 

73 25: 30211 

154 47 

299 10 


190 6: 


Sch. Ac— 


1, 1 


54 12: 206 9 ff: 
209 n. 21: 334 16: 
978 6 : 404 21 


Sch. Ac— 


160. 
162. 


P405 n. 5- 
22302 n? 138 | 


. 871 24: 386 n. 15 
. 120 8 

. 115 32: 178 n. 15 
. 3802 n. 13: 452 n.| 


393 29 


. 209 n. 21: 3786 


345 3 


. 209 n. 21 


827 : 209 n. 21: 298 
n. 59 


. 902 n. 18 

. 332 40 

. 80 15 

2:5902m: 13:877 UE 
. 204 n. 9: 209 n. 21 
. 450 n. 53 

. 968 14 

2:209m- 91 
2312/29, 398.51 

. 209 n. 21: 378 6 

. 208 25: 209 n. 21 

. 945 5: 347 6 

. 945 6 

. 124 20 

. 902 n. 13: 449 n. 52 
. 405 n. 9 

. 949 15 

. 115 31: 120 6 

. 154 12 

1937 9E 

;.9/79m2398 

. 120 383 : 209 n. 21 
. 119 18 

2208.37 

. 902 n. 13 

. 994 1 

. 266n. 9 

. 918 30: 394 8: 395 


20 


. 452 n. 64 
. 161 19: 394 6: 395 


22 
119 20 


. 123 29 
. 121 39 


84 8: 454 n. 67 
39 3 


. 371 16 
. 124 20: 833 34 


221 n. 45: 
47 


292 n. 


194 21- | 
371 18 


450 n. 53 
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Sch. Ac— 


163. 
165. 
166. 


í 


172. 
174. 
176. 
180. 
181. 


195. 
198. 
200. 
207. 
211. 
220. 
229. 
234. 
236. 
237. 
239. 
243. 
245. 
254. 
255. 


257. 
265. 
2713. 
2'19. 
284. 


285. 
290. 
295. 
299. 
300. 
302. 
306. 
308. 
313. 
315. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
326. 
330. 
334. 
336. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 
347. 
352. 
354. 
361. 
367. 
372. 
376. 
3TT. 


121 42: 193. 30 

154 13 

209 n. 21: 
66: 3786 

377 21 

239 18 

450 n. 55 

209 n. 21: 378 6 

207 19: 208 25: 
209 n. 21 

154 15 

328 22 

EIgaagr 9715 

19 n. 14: 3128 

142 5: 405 2 

221 n. 45 

222 n. 47 : 366 10 

221 n. 45 : 229 n. 47 

394 9 

115 32 

123 33 

985 n. 14 

380 8 

238 n. 70 

450 n. 53: 


284 n. 


451 n. 


3991n. 1 

301 n. 11: 367 11 
941 24 

MIS 327 
452 n. 64 

232 16 

299 3 

149 9 

9373 n. 53 

162 n. 9 

293 18 

334 85 

203 23 

269 24 

993 30 

29] n. 45 

380 8: 452 n. 64 

250 18 

121 42: 123 84 

164 19 

2041: 32952 

301 7 

236 30 

343 6 

373 n. 53 

198/8D 

125 20: 149 22 

209 n. 21 

209 n. 21 

321 n. 29 

194 22: 891n.1 
350 13 

221 n. 45 

197.5 


926 17: 


: 293 29 
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410 16: 440 n. 21 | 
331 28 | 
110 n. 12: 119 21 
213 n. 31 

134 16- 294 4 
110 14- 345 7 
191 44 

121 44 

190 34 

190 35 

266 n. 9 

119 22 

129 36 - 395 17 
57x.1 Ald: 37838 







394 11- 395 20 
209 n. 21 
221 n. 45 

335 16 

908 25: 209 n. 21 
209 n. 21 

343 21 
209 n. 21: 379 8 
394 12- 395 20 
209 n. 21 

55 27- 365 33 
3652 33: 3177 26 
149 33 Ald 

115 33 

209 n. 21 

121 46 

355 n. 9 

214 22- 921 n. 45 
82 9: 167 10 
209 n. 21 

3986 m. 16- 450 m. 
53 

438 20 

307 n. 24- 3352 
209 n. 2 





361 10- 2 
380 11 
92 9 
299 27 - 
208 25 : 
161 29: 
4350 n. 53 
166 n. 15 - 
228 n. 59 
209 n. 21 
68 24 
221 m. 45: 222 m. 
47 - 302 n. 13 
232 18 


300 7 
209 n. 21 
394 13: 


209 n. 21 








Sch. Ac— 
707. 379 1 
708. 300 10 
1720. 307 n. 24 
1723. 379 2 
724. 121 46: 301 n. 11 
726. 301 n. 11 
729. 119 23 
132. 83 16 
1733. 430 n. 53 
739. 3/3 x». 53- 317 28 

Ald: 379 8 

37/0 n. 40: 372 13 

83 18 

307 n. 24 

342 n. 14 

450 n. 53 

233 26 

2314 26 

4413 n. 39 

. 123 31 

, 124 92 

. 116 90 

34/7 29 

. 488 n. 9 

111 30 

. 155 98- 156 7 

. 221 n. 45 

4938 n. 9 

154 48 

. 154 17 

L. 259 94 

. 16; 11: 

12 

116 21 

82 10 : 


741. 
1742. 
1750. 
753. 
756. 
1760. 
162. 


82 33: 9307 


119 97 

334 44: 382m. 3 
209 n. 21 

394 14 

. 121 47 

3542. 432 mn. 6 
379 4 
154 17 
154 18 
360 27 : 
340 29 
. 108 n. 10 Ald 
$45 9 

L 194 93 

. 345 10 


319 5 


334 2: 380 


$307 n. 24 
119 31 

154 19 , 
. 73 34: 161 291 
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Sch. Ac— 


1145. 321 n. 29 

1146. 82 12: 347 1 

1158. 249 10 : 377 

1164. 331 18 

1167. 302 n. 13 

1173. 302 8: 302 n. 13 
450 n. 53 

1179. 209 n. 21 

1181. 71 n. 17 Ald: 221 
n. 45: 2223 

1190. 154 20 

1199. 222 n. 46 

1200. 125 21 

1208. 117 42: 222 n. 16 

1211. 438 90 


5 
36 


301 n. 
1221. 124 23 


di 


: 


Sch. V— 


120 9 

124 24 

1233 39 

334 26 

206 10: 209 n. 21: 
233 n. 65 Ald 

149 43 ven 

233 n. 65 ven Ald 

433 n. 19 Ald 

430 13 ven 

. 221 n. 45 

209 n. 21 

233 n. 65 Ald 

120 9 

123 40 

4l 7 ven 

451 n. 59 

332 5 

450 n. 53 ven 

123 41 

69 n. 12 ven: 


248. 
250. 
251. 
269. 


166 15 

221 n. 45 

432 n. 7 ven 

318 11 ven 

33 35 ven 

347 28 

311 n. 5 ven 

209 n. 21 

39 39 ven 

423 12 ven : 428 35 
ven 

354 7 ven: 428 36 
ven 

433 n. 22 ven 

307 n. 24 

209 n. 21 

332 42 

335 14 

209 n. 21 

237 22: 498 4lven: 
432 n. 9 ven 


ven 

316 19 ven 

150 4 ven 

209 n. 21: 429 1 
ven 

307 n. 24 

209 n. 21 

278 32 ven 

162 n. 9 Ald: 249 
14: 419 40 ven 

T09. 335 24 

710. 315 n. 17 ven : 369 

5: 433 n. 25 ven 
138. 383 n. 9 ven 
T40. 417 28 ven 


699. 
T01. 
T02. 
TO4. 


423 19 ven : 428 45 | 





c 


is9 


. 301 n. 11 


67 n. 10 ven : 423 
22 ven: 432n. 5 
ven 


. 233 n. 65 Ald 


transcpt. 161 27: 
423 25 ven 

121 49 

209 n. 21 

39 40 ven : 444 n. 
40 ven 

121 50 

124 29 

429 32 ven 

80 16 

433 n. 18 ven 

150 10 ven 

214 23 : 221 n. 45 


. 907 n. 24 


450 n. 53 ven 


. 392 ven: 302 n.13: 


432 n. 8 ven 
221 n. 45 


. 123 42 


124 n. 1: 155 30 
335 31 


. 124 25 


125 22 

123 43 

133 44 

429 6 

40 3 

419 41 

432 n. 5 ven 

348 27 

432 n. 5 ven 

12425: 17314ven 

307 n. 24 

211 n. 23 

221 n. 45: 429 13 
ven 


204 18: 209n.21: 


433 n. 25 ven 

266 n. 9: 404 26 

63 n. 11 ven : 307 
n. 24 

450 n. 53 

123 44 : 450 n. 53 


ven 
11 n. 21 ven: 429 
16 ven 

33 36 ven : 71 13 
ven: 7327: 433 
n. 13 ven 
453 n. 65 
432 n. 5 ven 

155 30: 156 20 
302 n. 13 
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Sch. V— 


1189. 
1195. 
1206. 
1212. 
1239. 


1251. 
1265. 
1267. 


12'70. 
1272. 
1279. 
1282. 
1302. 
1341. 


1346. 
1348. 
1359. 
1365. 
1373. 
1382. 
1388. 


1396. 
1408. 
1417. 
1434. 
1438. 
1480. 
1482. 
' 1485. 
1509. 
1517. 
1530. 


Sch. T— 


451 n. 61 

438 n. 18 

42 34 ven 
122:1:3:7807-n. 24 
7ln.21 ven: 432 
nn. 8 11 18 ven: 
433 n. 15 ven 
120 10 

92 9 

98 13 ven: 324 6 
ven 

41 11 ven 

90 19 ven 

62 38 ven 

931 32 ven 

332 n. 6 ven 

iom 19:522 15n; 
45 

907 n. 24 

438 n. 11 

452 n. 64 

450 n. 53 

123 45 

161 28 

116 28: 119 39: 
439 n. 5 ven 

SO TEn-sii: 

938 14 : 302 n. 13 
1596 

120. 11::7195.22 

84 2 

299 33 

155.81 

9347 29 

379 9 

9307 n. 24 

transept. 
ven 


429 21 


125135:2- 150 17 
2. 209 n. 21 
3. 155. 12 


. 21 


n 
. 38 
:u5 


. 27 


. 921 11 
. 9885 9 


98: 882n.5 


. 334 23 
. 277 12: 426 33: 432 


:5 


5 17 
4 48 


: 986 n. 16 


. 957 n. 108 

. 208 27 : 209 n. 21 
2207407220921 
. 208 14: 209 n. 21 


2 27 


2209/n2921 
| 898 6 

. 209 n. 21 
1:207 1: 
o4: 21 


209 n. 21 


Sch. T— 


74. 
80. 


83. 
94. 
96. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
105. 
120. 
123. 
125. 
126. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


139. 
141. 
142. 
162. 


164. 
168. 
196. 
220. 
221. 
231. 
232. 
254. 
258. 
259. 
261. 


267. 
216. 
27T. 
2'79. 
282. 
290. 
295. 
298. 
310. 
312. 
327. 
346. 
347. 
359. 
363. 
365. 
3TT. 
380. 
386. 
389. 


390. 


379 7 

9382 n. 5: 418 
455 n. 69 

S58BIBS 

206 11: 209 n. 

110 9 

221 n. 45 

105 18 

207 19: 209 n. 

155 81 

314 26 

178n.15: 273 n. 98 

a9» 

300 11 

300 11 

104 8 

382 n. 6 

208 27 : 921 n. 45 : 
907 n. 24: 3558 

360 28 

79.28:.82 14 

307 n. 24: 380 15 

985: 6220: 665: 
802 mila 907m: 
24: 420 29: 4832 

n. 5 

302 n. 18 

98 /: 83b 26 

849 49 

246 26 

345 30 

249 11 

221 n. 45 : 366 23 

451 n. 61 

345 32: 8377 39 

948 47 
123 46! 
4438 n. 39 

9307 24 
104 27 
110 11 
156 2 

82 15 

9345 n. 16 
115 6 

350 9 

322 n. 91 
115 36 

347 29 

68 11 

380 15 
348 10 

978 n. 58 
2/83.:99 

307 n. 24 

332 44 : 379 11 
380 16 

204 15: 209 n. 21: 
854 26: 355 9 ff: 
377 41: 484 8 
250 27 


14: 


21 


979 58: 


Sch. T— 


393. 


400. 
403. 
409. 
412. 
417. 
420. 
423. 
441. 


445. 
458. 
42. 
485. 
486. 
487. 
491. 
499. 
501. 
506. 
509. 
516. 
531. 
536. 
54. 
556. 
557. 
565. 
567. 


572. 
574. 
600. 
603. 
624. 
646. 
649. 
658. 
682. 


689. 
693. 
697. 
710. 
726. 
728. 
729. 
730. 
734. 
735. 
138. 
741. 
754. 
756. 
758. 
760. 
718. 
T9. 
781. 
805. 


7328: 246 22: 432 
n. 6 

382 n. 3 

185 15: 888 10 

350 15 

367 12 

209 n. 21 

331 29 

377 41: 379 11 
302 n. 18: 452 m. 


177 21: 388588 

948 47 : 380 17 

945 n. 16 

979 18 

380 17 

319 n. 27 

382 n. 3 

979 14: 451 n. 61 

9741 483: 420 1 

163 25 

348 48 

163 26 

380 17 

210 8: 211 n. 28 

9321 n. 29 

210 n. 24 : 245 17: 
417 32 

929 29/282 

221 n. 45 

gB2pT 

115 37 

231 9292. 

40 4 

335 25 

38 8: 398 n. 6 

316 n. 19: 440 n. 
21 

123 46 

1222: 28303 ff 

159 37 

432 n. 6 

195/98 

163 6: 301 n. 11 

380 18 

1923: 80/7 n:28 

307 n. 24 

251 9 

349 41 

374 12: 377 46 

Sylt 

123 48 

123 49 

120 11: 354 5 

120 36: 123 50 

209 n. 21 

1924 1 

302 n. 13 


Sch. T— 
806. 
812. 
828. 
829. 
838. 
840. 


846. 
852. 
863. 
870. 
871. 
878. 
882. 
897. 
903. 
910. 
915. 
917. 


921. 

922. 

935. 

941. 

942. 

947. 

949. 

973. 

977. 

986. 
1001. 
1003. 
1009. 
1011. 
1021. 
1024. 
1025. 
1031. 
1039. 
1040. 
1044. 
1051. 
1054. 
1056. 
1063. 
1069. 
1072. 
1076. 
1083. 
1086. 
1090. 
1096. 
1114. 
1168. 
1170. 
1172. 
1175. 


1176. 
1186. 


INDEX 
Sch. T— 
302 n. 13 1199. 
348 13 1214. 
370 n. 40 T1017. 
217 22: 291 15 1223. 
68 32 
38 10: 382 n. 5: | Sch. Ec 
415n. 15: 493 n. 1 
14 
377 47 27 
259 30 14. 
307 n. 294 18. 
332 16 26. 
156 3 30. 
454 16 34. 
348 11 36. 
372 n. 51 38. 
122 4 46. 
451 n. 61 50. 
124 2 56. 
3728:377 49: 420 64. 
34: 493 28 81. 
211 n. 28 88. 
307 n. 24 97. 
209 n. 21 100. 
331 21: 332 44 105. 
298 33 
83 29: 377 49 118. 
302 n. 13 121. 
985 n. 14 126. 
349 43 127. 
307 n. 24 128. 
83 20 138. 
124 3 140. 
120 13 146. 
335 23 148. 
transept. 452 n. 64 162. 
9346 1 174. 
435n.1: 451n.61 185. 
246 27 : 340 5 193. 
822 n. 31 204. 
73 30 208. 
932 45 224. 
73 91 227. 
321 n. 29 : 380 18 239. 
156 4 248. 
111 31 252. 
1161 253. 
321 n. 29 259. 
167 12 264. 
83 21 265. 
154 22 267. 
117 44 274. 
236 n. 69 276. 
124 26 280. 
380 19 291. 
314 28 295. 
115 7 : 301 n. 11 296. 
307 n. 24 : 433 n. 300. 
14: 433 n. 16 311. 
7331 316. 
125 23 349. 
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221 n.'45 : 299 n.4 

236 n. 69 

326 90 

370 n. 40 

349 9 

333 32 

208 15: 209 n. 21 

332 6 

948 11 

236 n. 69 

155.18 

9382 n. 6 

347 30 

345 14 

333 29 

221 n. 45 

332 922 

345 n. 16 

221 n. 45: 929 n. 
47: 842 10 

154 29 

115 8: 348 50 

116 1 

347 16 

349 19 

250 28 

347 84 

361 12 

347 16 

324 25 

381 34 

116 1 

155 13 

333 20 

335 28 

209 n. 21 

221 n. 45 

120-14 ::301 n; 11 

452 n. 


: 832 18 


48b n. 1: 
64 
379 16 
349 1 
115 8 
450 n. 53 
348 35 
333 16 
382 n. 3 
345 n. 16 
301 n. 11 
73 33 
115 8: 259 31 
348 12 
115 9 
115 9 
307 n. 
115 9 
156 5 
156 5 
125 24 
22] n. 45 : 855 29 
221 n. 45 


24 


OF SCHOLIA 
Sch. Ec— 
190 24 351. 
156 80: 355 24 355. 
124 4: 405 n. 9 369. 
120 26 : 124 5 311. 
382. 
c 386. 
.119 40: 210 n. 23: 398. 
409 14 402. 
942 n. 18 416. 
350 8 423. 
392 n. 3 431. 
167 12 413. 
116 283 482. 
360 28 498. 
380 20 499. 
302 n. 13 502. 
947 7 505. 
348 21 537. 
379 16 547. 
348 34 
9350 9 551. 
119 41 562. 
221 n. 45: 222 n. 47 564. 
332 16 567. 
TOEm2:20253:.5:- 595. 
455 n. 69 617. 
2l1:m 98 627. 
332 5 633. 
408 7 : 453 n. 65 640. 
380 20 642. 
221 n. 45 649. 
331 24 657. 
155 12 667. 
380 21 672. 
110 n. 12 691. 
307 17 713. 
156 4 724. 
347 15 730. 
307 13 734. 
348 22 
949 17 737. 
348 29 : 348 49 740. 
380 21 784. 
1707 ff 798. 
302 n. 13 831. 
367 14 835. 
9221: 323 10 842. 
307 n. 24 843. 
350 10 846. 
9348 14 852. 
307 n. 24 853. 
307 n. 24 865. 
380 22 867. 
256 n. 69 869. 
236 n. 69 883. 
22] n. 45 890. 
9373 n. 53 893. 
120 13 900. 
115 7 915. 
22] n. 45 920. 
335 30 922. 
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THE 


Sch. Ec— 


923. 
926. 
929. 
932. 
933. 
936. 
940. 
946. 
976. 
982. 
990. 
999. 
1002. 
1024. 
1027. 
1029. 
1035. 
1036. 
1042. 
1056. 
1057. 
1058. 
1070. 
1072. 
10738. 
1076. 
1086. 
1092. 
1101. 
1105. 
1111. 
1121. 
1133. 
1138. 
1151. 
1173. 


236 31 

9349 19 

167 13 

301 n. 11 

347 17 

345 n. 16 

287 28: 381 99 
120 27 

119 41 

29 15m451:3999/5 
221 n. 45 
326 22 
124 6 
345 15 
221 n. 45 
221 n. 45 
947 94 
287 7 
349 10 
291 n. 45 
221 n. 45 
443 n. 89 
297 920 
360 29 
279 n2 
124 7 
349 129 
349 43 
291 n:45i- 
221 n. 45 
335 32 
208 15: 209 n. 21 
450 n. 53 

347 30 

259 38 

979 18 


: 982. 6 


:2579 517 


961 13 


Sch. Hom.— 


A 62. 
137. 
B & 
258. 
484. 
681. 
Z 98. 
K 160. 
O 305. 
o 225. 
X 379. 


315 n. 19 
319 n. 28 

315 nn. 17 18 
231 n. 63 

231 n. 63 
319 25 

231 n. 63 
222 n. 49 
192 n. 14 
243 15 (Oxyrh.) 
399 n. 1 


Batrachom— 


12 
MIT 


Sch. Aes 
Ag 


. 229 n. 49 
. 970 n. 41 


ch.— 

445. 214 n. 35 
. 281 n. 68 
Z7 nod 
252077019 
. 207 n. 18 
. 207 n. 19 





Sch. Aesch.— 


Ag 1373. 
Cho 34. 
126. 
151. 
296. 
693. 


Eum 


Pers 


DV 


582. 

751. 

780. 

1066. 
Supp 171. 
2718. 

408. 

568. 

832. 


Sch. Soph.— 
Aj 326. 
81. 


. 114 14 

. 206 n. 18 
rooms 
zeud90 msn 
. 231 n. 63 
: 160 m:715 
. 136 26: 


156 
19 Byz. 


2 D565E8 

. 156 15 

. 162n. 9 
22169/m. 15 

. 206 n. 18 
Lob me 0 

. 150 41 
ZOILOEmeES 

. 286 n. 7 
Janet 
311906im2 12 
Slt ar! 
"wlb2m»2l 

. 206 nn. 13 14 
220 77:917 
22069 
-ROUOEDOA 
22250 
. 206 n. 
IB 
lom 
TdS4mn 
::206/m- 192 
. 254 38 
ORISDEN 
22206. 12 
.162n.9 
Sony a0) 


11 


206 n. 12 
162 n. 9 

214 n. 35 
206 n. 13 
178 n. 15 
21 35 
316 n. 
316 n. 
135 n. 


20 
20 
28 


210 n. 
163 n. 


27 
10 
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Sch. Soph.— 
Aj 98. 
112. 

118. 

173. 

292. 

334. 

340. 

342. 

354. 

548. 

b62. 

596. 

690. 

864. 

1044. 

1047. 

1198. 

Ant T: 
42. 
107. 
114. 
TIT. 
2775. 
328. 
528. 
601. 
135. 
741. 
719. 
940. 
86. 
8T. 
126. 
164. 
182. 
190. 
312. 


El 


393. 
505. 
660. 
818. 
823. 
844. 


166 n. 15 
145 9 
391n.1 
178 n. 15 
140 925 
114 42 
140 21 
405 n. 9 
140n. 5 
208 n. 20 
144 4 
140 28 
216 n. 38 
114 45 
314 n. 18 
140 28 
145 12 
155m32 
140 n. 5 
238 n. 65 


134 n. 22 
9323 16 
114 38 
150 43: 
n. 9 

150 44 
316 n. 20 
140 29 
405 n. 9 
114 46 
155 n. 2 


. 1/8mob 
. divin 
. 405 n. 9 


405 


155 


405 


Sch. Soph.— 
OC 1220. 
1231. 
1447. 
17265. 


1729. 

OR 1. 
10. 

80. 

118. 

137. 

170. 

205. 

222. 


287. 
314. 
324. 
439. 
457. 
914. 
946. 
958. 
1023. 
1183. 
1188. 
1521. 
Phil 1. 
446. 
628. 
839. 
Trach 1. 
100. 
353. 
527. 
708. 


Sch. Eur.— 
Ale 163. 
245. 
832. 
Andr 7. 


32. 
50. 
127. 

, 155. 
590. 


174. | 
323. 2 


INDEX OF SCHOLIA 


84. 5 


Sch. Eur.— 
178 n. 15 Hec 361 
134 n. 22 391. 
134 n. 20 398. 
140 31: 405 507. 
n. 9 649. 
178 n. 15 671. 
140n. 5 693. 
234 n. 66 812. 
114 40 847. 
405 n. 9 920. 
297 n. 5 923. 
214 n. 35 1015. 
206 n. 1i 1023. 
206 nn. 11, Hipp 5. 
14 151. 
140n. 5 198. 
391n.1 218. 
324 33 307. 
215 n. 37 385. 
216 n. 38 441. 
300 n. 10 469. 
391n.1 521. 
151 46 569. 
140 n. 7 592. 
297 n. 5 608. 
166 n. 15 659. 
166 n. 15 672. 
405 n. 9 686. 
163 n. 10 713. 
155 n. 2 804. 
163 n. 10 824. 
189 n. 7 1102. 
233 n. 65 1240. 
166 n. 15 Med 2; 
233 n. 65 4. 
2524 60. 
68. 
156 9 85. 
314 n. 14 
321 16 148. 
DO n /: 600 
n. 8 169. 
143 40 228. 
162 n. 9 296. 
151 28 356. 
151 29 500. 
151 30 
. 151 44 872 
. 109 n. 11 910 
. 253 n. 96 1055 
. 2543 Or 2 
52210. 23 18 
. 852 28 
. 150 47 57 
. 238 n. 65 63 
, 24225 ib. n. 81 
82 89 
223 n. 51 99 
258 18 135 


258 20 
255 1 
366 n. 33 
315 n. 18 
369 n. 36 
175 38 
1512 
167 n. 16 
314 n. 12 
233 n. 65 
454 n. 68 
TZ n7 
111 n. 16 
254 4 
1411 
1411 

60 n. 12 
1525 
176 n. 
176 n. 
206 n. 
405 n. 9 
405 n. 9 
135 n. 
151 20 
405 n. 9 

135 n. 23 
1413 

405 n. 9 

405 n. 9 

206 n. 13 

137 n. 26 

156 12 

222 n. 49 

231 n. 63 

152 


, 194 n. 22 
. 58n. 6 

. 141n. 8 
. 176 n. 14 
. 454 n. 68 
; 1514 

. 58n.2 
:281 87 

. 927 14 

. 155 n. 8 
. 140n. 4 
4/151 97 


Sch. Eur.— 
Or 


413. 
42. 
49. 
488. 
646. 
670. 
686. 
102. 
729. 
730. 
742. 
750. 
821. 
1045. 
1197. 
1260. 
1366. 
1369. 
1378. 
1384. 


1385. 
1389. 
1434. 
1467. 
14'70. 
1492. 
1602. 
1603. 
1645. 
1691. 

43. 

Ti 

T4. 

88. 

96. 
100. 
113. 
114. 
126. 
163. 
204. 
264. 
269. 
340. 
355. 
388. 


Phoen 


395. 
402. 
40. 


142. 
151. 
168. 
216. 
268. 
331. 
332. 
356. 
371. 
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152n.1 
178 n. 18 
113 26 
T41m28 
58mn.4 
392 n. 4 
151 38 
140 n. 4 
140n.4: 
n. 68 
140 n. 4 
405 n. 9 
288 n. 
134 n. 
1518: 
112 n. 
252 n. 
162 n. 9 
163 n. 
992 n. 4 
454 n. 
151 10 
256 9 
31 38 
992 n. 4 
992 n. 4 
58n.7 
145 19 
252 n. 92 
TO ERI 
16 
234 n. 65 
392 n. 4 
234 n. 65 
156 21 


454 


n. 11 
409 n. 11 
31 42 
166 n. 15 
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Sch. Eur.— 


Phoen 550. 


584. 
617. 
618. 


624. 
640. 
682. 
748. 


Lj 
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Sch. Eur.— 
1836 3: 155 | Phoen 901. 152 14 
n. 980. 409 n. 11 
409 n. 11 983. 155 n. 2 
405 n. 9 1019. 409 n. 11 
Togo ni 3b 1053. 409 n. 11 
49 1225: 156 12 
155 n. 2 1337. 140 34 
234 n. 65 1351. 234 n. 65 
69 n. 13 1369. 409 n. 11 
409 n. 11 1473. 246 n. 88 
* 
THE END 


Sch. Eur.— 

Phoen 1536. 
1655. 

1684. 

'Tro 448. 
517. 

54T. 

625. 

971. 

1077. 

1175. 
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